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Abstemious  Baby,  An,  60. 
Accident,  A  Serious,  157. 
Actions  Without  Words,  292. 
Adoption,  101,  130. 
Ague,  96. 

Allowance  for  Babies,  Weekly,  92. 
Animal  Food,  Excess  of,  320. 
Ankle,  Lameness  of,  303. 
Anodynes, Experiments  with, 340. 
Appetite,  Perversion  of,  317. 
Apron,  Eating,  313. 
Arithmetic,  Home  Teaching  of, 
45- 

Around  the  Table,  109. 
Arsenic  Poisoning,  r,  326. 
Art,  Nursery,  282,  283,  284. 
Asafcetida,  150. 
Astigmatism,  264. 
Atlas  and  Dictionary,  259. 

Baby  at  the  Table,  349. 
Baby  in  the  Corner,  183. 
Baby's  Wardrobe,  15,  143,  311. 
Babies  for  a  Shilling,  324. 
Babies  in  Clover,  247. 
Babyhood,  i,  70,  102,  129,  130, 

134,  165,  198,  294. 
Babyland,  354. 

Bad  Diet,  Not  Overwork,  258. 
Bands,  152,  184,  287,  390. 
Bandages  and  Bandaging,  49. 
Barefoot,  Going,  37. 
Barley  Food,  176. 
Barley  Water,  138,  149,  199. 
Basket-Stand,  81. 
Bath,  Temperature  of,  122,  318. 
Bathing,  1,65,  122,  172,  199,  201, 
318. 

Bathing,  Sea,  201,  239,  262. 

"      Suits,  202. 
Bath-Apron,  146. 
Beds,  Position  of,  38,  183. 
Bed-Wetting,  151,  391. 
Beef-Juice,  306,  330. 
Beef-Steak,  306. 

Bent-wood  Table  and  Chair,  376. 
Bibs,  18,  313. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Two-year-old, 
251, 

Birds,  Spare  the,  52. 
Birth,  Care  of  Infant  at,  67,  331. 
Births,  Registration  of,  294. 
Birth-Rate,   Diminution  of,  69, 
114. 

Birth-Marks,  Removal  of,  342. 

Blankets  for  the  Bassinet,  144. 

Bleeding,  Arresting,  9,  12. 

Boils,  Prevention  of,  341. 

Books,  2,  19,  163,  226,  393.  (See 
also  Nursery'  Litera- 
ture.) 

"     Possible  Contagion  from, 
134- 

Bootless  Boy,  A,  62. 
Botany,  177,  207,  249. 
Both,  185. 

Bottle,  Nursing,   see  Nursing- 
Bottle. 

Bottle-Fed  Baby,  Defence  of  the, 
218. 


Bow-Legs  in  Germany,  276. 

Box,  A  Life-History,  246. 

Boy  in  the  Olden  Time,  A,  98. 

Boys  and  Girls,  Relative  Import- 
ance of,  155. 

Brain  Disease,  Alleged,  233. 

Bread,  330. 

Bread  Pills,  378. 

Bread  Pudding,  317. 
"     Crusts,  32. 

Breakfast  Table,  A  Cheerful,  291. 

Breasts,  Care  of  the,  251,  331, 
383- 

Breast-Pump,  Use  of,  332. 
Breath,  Bad,  33. 
Bronchitis,  388. 

Bronchial  Tubes,  Illustrated,  104. 
Broths,  Mutton  and  Veal,  306. 
Building  Hints,  225. 

Carnrick's  Food,  97,  148,  152,  213. 
Carriage,  Baby,  Use  of,  214,  390. 

"  "      Belt  for,  83. 

"         "      Cover  for,  246. 
Casein  in  Milk,  167. 
Catarrh,  Nasal,  320. 
Causeries  avec  les  En/ants,  276. 
Cellars,  Damp,  225. 
Chafing  Bands  and  Seams,  144. 
Chalk,  Misuse  of,  169. 
Change  of  Air,  Benefits  of,  200. 
Charities,  Baby's,  309. 

"  Worthy,  27,  229,  261. 
Charitable    Work     and  Home 

Duties,  333. 
Charlotte  Corday,   A  Story  of, 

281. 

Cheerfulness  of  Large  Families, 
290. 

Chicken  Soup,  306. 
Chilblains,  39. 
Child-Birth,  31,  251. 
Children  of  the  Bush,  180. 

"      and  Animals,  257. 
Chlorate  of  Potash,   Abuse  of, 

198. 

Choice  of  Evils,  A,  391. 
Choking,  139. 

Chops,  Mutton  and  Lamb,  306. 
Chorea,  183. 

"  Christian  Science,"  258. 
"  Christmas  Pie,  Easting  a,"  29. 
Church,  Attendance  at,  308. 
Clothes,  First,  150,  287. 
Clothing,  Various  Questions  of, 

65,    150,   182,  2UL 
2T7,  238,  269,  2S7,  388. 

"        Seaside,  238. 
Coach,  A  Nursery,  248. 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  32,  171,  182. 
Colds,  75. 
Colic,  97,  332. 
Collapse,  8. 
Colostrum,  332. 

Complaints  to  Health  Boards, 
198. 

Condensed  Replies,  34,  67,97, 
152,  184,  214,  252,  391. 

Constipation,  150,  165,  167,  182, 
191. 


Consumption,  Pulmonary,  272. 

Convalescent  Baby,  The,  91. 

Corn-Meal  Mush,  241. 

Corsets,  i8r. 

Cough,  Dry  Night,  33. 

Cracked  Wheat,  241. 

"  Credit  System"  of  Discipline, 

53,  94,  no. 
Creeping,  42. 
Cribs,  245,  376. 
Cripples,  301. 
Crying,  64,  289,  343,  350. 
Current  Topics,  35,  98,  130, 

160,  104,  224,  258,  289,  322, 

352.  392- 

I  landing.  ;jS. 
Deceiving  Children,  13. 
Decline  of   American  Stamina, 
352- 

Delicate  Subjects,  Speaking  of, 
384- 

Destruction,  The   "  Bump"  of, 

383- 

Development,  Symmetrical,  327. 
Devotion,  The  Limit  of,  53,  141, 
191. 

Diapers,  16,  311,  312. 
"       Knitted,  376. 
"       Rubber,  213. 
"       Supplement  to,  379. 

Diaper  Suspenders,  18. 

Diary,  Mothers',  56,  116. 

Diet,  Various  Matters  of,  32,  33, 
34,  66,  67,  78,  96,  122,  123, 
138,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152, 
170,  182,  184,  199,  2.02,  212, 
214,  220,  253,  258,  2£6,  305, 
317-  3i9>  320,  33°.  33i,  335. 
343.  344.  389- 

Diphtheria,  325,  344,  388. 

"      Vaccination  Against, 
101. 

Discipline,  107,  174,  192,  242. 

Disinfection,  128,  388,  389. 

Diversion,  A  Need  of,  343. 

Divorce,  Evils  of,  115. 

Doctor.  The,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease, 166. 

"Dr.  Johnson's  Educator,"  215. 

Dog,  Making  Friends  with  a, 
194. 

Doings  of  a  Two- Year-Old,  59. 
Doll's  Christmas  Stocking,  A, 
26. 

Dolls,  Talking,  163. 
Domestic  Medication,  Risks  of, 
63. 

Drawers,  Pattern  for,  312. 

"       Utilizing  Old,  17. 
Dreams,    Causing  Restlessness, 

72- 

Dress  Reform,  186. 
Dressmaker,  Aided  by  the  Ana- 
tomist, 313. 
"         A  "  Born,"  60. 
Drinking,  Noisy,  109. 
Driving  versus  Leading,  99. 
"  Driving  In  "  Eruptions,  152. 
Dropped,  in. 
"  Dyspepsia,  Infantile,"  67. 
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Eagle,  Carried  Off  by  An,  132. 
Ears,  Disease  of,  210. 

"     Foreign  Bodies  in,  139. 

"     Cotton  Plugs  in,  102. 

"    Projecting,  286. 
Ear-ache,  210. 
Earth  Closets,  162. 
Eating,  Early  Habits  of,  109,  271, 
349- 

Eczema,  152,  317. 
Education,  Nature  in,  314. 
Eggs  at  Nine  Months,  343. 

"    Boiled,  271. 

"    Poached,  305. 
Electric  Signals,  378. 
Electrolysis,  342. 
Emergencies,  36, 
"  Entire  Wheat,"  317. 
Epidemics,  Alleged,  165. 
Epilepsy,  Climate  for,  201. 
Eruptions,  "  Driving  In,"  152. 
"        Characteristics  of 
"        Mild  and  Serious,  250. 
Exaggeration, Evil  Effects  0^299. 
Example,  Parental,  322. 
Exercise,  Gymnastic,  328. 
Experience,  The  Authority  of, 

219,  267. 
Eyes,  Weak,  182,  184,  201. 

"    Care  of  the,  263. 

"  "     "at  Seashore, 

239- 

Eyelets  in  Place  of  Buttons,  313. 

Fables,  Rousseau  on,  315. 
Face,  Power  of  the,  392. 
Falsehoods,  Innocent,  60. 
Families,  Large,  268,  290. 
"  Fascinator,"  The,  in  Discipline, 

192. 
Fat,  97,  151. 

Fatal  Delay  in  Early  Training,  A, 
132. 

Fee,  A  Physician's,  226. 
Feeding,  Hours  of,  149.  (See 

also  Nursing.) 
Feeding  and  Sleeping,  Relation 

of,  215,  359. 
Fender,  A  Home-made,  376. 
Fermentation,  232,  330. 
Fetters,  A  Liking  for,  281. 
Fever,  95,  138. 
Filters,  230. 

Fish,  Care  in  Choosing,  252. 
Flatulence,  152,  169,  183. 
Flies,  How  to  Banish,  195. 

"     as  Sanitary  Detectives,  227. 
Flour-Ball,  255,  317,  392. 
Flutter  By,  274. 
Foes  in  the  Household,  393. 
Food,  see  Diet. 

Foot-Rests  for  Short  Legs,  190. 
French,  Teaching,  47,  275,  326. 
Fresh  Air,  Bringing  Up  on,  37,54. 
Fretfulness,  Self  Help  in  Over- 
coming, 26. 
Frights,  A  Mother's,  78. 
Frost-Bites,  39. 
Fruit,  200,  367. 

"    Diet  in  Pregnancy,  52. 

Gardening  for  Children,  224. 
Geography,  Home  Teaching  of, 
46. 

Gertrude  Suit,  Shortened,  146. 
Girl  Babies,  Future  of,  274. 


Grandmother's  Grumble,  A,  153. 

"  Room,  322. 

Greeting  for  Baby's  Mamma.  A, 
'59,  255. 

Ground  Air  from  Excavations, 
389- 

Growing  Pains,  4,  363. 
Growth  and  Weight,  147,  341. 
Gymnastic  Exercises,  65,  160,  328. 

Habit,  Influence  of,  335,  365. 
Hair,  Snarls  in  the,  84. 

"    Care  of  the  Mother's,  224. 
"  Half-Clothed  Children,"  128. 
Head,  Size  and  Growth  of,  41. 

"    Scurf  on,  97. 
Health  as  an  Inheritance,  324. 
Hemorrhage,  9,  12. 
Her  Reward,  353. 
"  Her  That  Is  With  Child,"  253. 
Heredity,  Records  of,  56,  116. 
Hernia — see  Rupture. 
High-Chair  Philosophy,  etc.,  68, 

164,  222,  228,  356. 
Hip-Joint,  Disease  of,  302. 
History-Reading  to  Children,  237. 
Hominy,  241. 
Honey,  341. 
Hop  Pillows,  319. 
Hot  Dishes,  Carelessness  with, 

101. 

Hot  Weather,  Babies  and,  254. 
House,  A  Sanitary,  258. 
How  Babies'  Feet  are  Spoiled, 
395- 

How  We  Christened  the  Twins, 
193- 

Ignoramus,  A  Wise,  285. 
Imagination,  Children's,  119,  299. 
Imaginary  Ailments,  63. 
Incorrigible  Four-Year-Old,  A, 
27. 

India,  Infant  Marriages  in,  195. 
Indian  Child-Life,  325. 
Indian-Meal  Mush,  241. 
Indigestion,    96,  234,  270,  287. 

(See  also  Diet.) 
Influence,  A  Baby's,  309. 
Injections,  172. 

Insect  Powder,  Dangerous,  134. 
Intestinal  Catarrh,  266. 
Irregular  Babies,  367. 
Is  there  "  Light  Ahead  ?  "  348. 
It  Was  a  Girl,  355. 

Japanese  Babies,  339. 
Journal — see  Diary. 

Keeping  Children  Still  in  Bed, 
55,  I26. 

"Kill  or  Cure"  Methods,  187. 
Kindergaten,  The,  for  a  Three- 
Year-Old,  341. 
Kindergartens,  Non-Sectarian, 

279. 

King  of  Spain  at  Home,  The, 
161. 

Kitchen  and  the  Children,  The, 
195- 

Knee,  Injury  to,  184. 
Knee-joint,  Disease  of,  302. 
Knock-Knee,  96. 

Lactation,  112. 
Lamb  Chops,  306. 


Lameness,  301. 
Lamps,  Popularity  of,  70. 
Language,  Correct,  386. 
Laughter,  Immoderate,  342. 
Larynx,  The,  Illustrated,  104. 
IJAvenir,  326. 
Left-handedness,  340. 
Legacy  of  Example,  The,  322. 
Lemonade,  in  Colds,  78. 
Life-History  Albums,  56. 

"       "       Box,  A,  246. 
Lime-Water,  138,  177,  212. 
"  Literary  Mother,"  The,  221. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream,  116. 
Liver  and  Digestion,  The,  330. 
Long  Dresses,  312. 
Long-Sight,  264. 
Loose  Bands  and  Straps,  143. 
Loving  Words  from  Little  Ones, 
58. 

Lungs,  Illustrated,  104. 

"  Malaria,"  Alleged,  233. 
Malnutrition,  33,  181. 
Manners,  157. 

Market  Basket,  New  Use  for,  82. 
"  Mary  Christmas,"  14. 
Massage,  172,  186. 
Mattress-Protector,  97. 
Medical     Subjects,  Intelligent 

Study  of,  198. 
Medicine,  Administering,  261. 

"       Cabinet,  A,  83. 
Meat,  Use  of,  305. 
Melons  at  One  Year,  387. 
Memory,  The  First,  260. 
Milk,  Adulteration  of,  133,  197. 

"    Alderney,  52. 

"   Aversion  to,  96,  213,  218,  320 

"    Boiled,  66. 

"    Condensed,  152,  288,289. 

"    as  Food,  305. 

"  Mother's,  An  Aid  to  Secre- 
tion of,  385. 

"  "  Effect  of  Menstrua- 
tion Upon,  67. 

"  "  Irregular  Flow  of, 
95- . 

"        "       Stopping  Secretion 

of,  27,  65. 
"        "       Test  for,  343. 
"    One  Cow's,  239. 
"    Peptonized,  177, 288. 
"    Sterilized,  67,  69,  93,  152, 
232,  288. 
Mirrors  and  Vanity,  279,  345. 
Missy's  Playthings,  347. 
Moccasins,  314,  385. 
Modern  Craft,  A,  390. 

"      Methods  in  the  Country- 
Home,  394. 
Molasses,  242. 

"      Candy,  in  Constipation. 
173- 

Moral  Tone  of  a  Child,  The, 
277. 

Morning-Glory  Canopy,  246. 
Mosquito  Protector,  245. 
Mothers'  Club,  The  Milwaukee, 
127. 

"  Meetings,  127,  133,  260. 
Mothers'  Parliament,  The, 

24,  52,  90,  125,  153,  185,  217, 

253.  274,  307,  345,  379. 
Motherhood,    Preparations  for, 

268. 
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"  Mothering;  Day,"  98. 
Mountain  Resorts,  200. 
Musical  Composition,  58. 

"     Education,  204,  373. 

"    Memory,  122. 
Mutton  Chops  and  Broth,  306. 
My  Bairns,  51. 
My  Baby  Boy,  147. 

Nails,  Biting  the,  98. 

"     Cutting  the,  152. 
Natural  History  Teaching,  28,  47. 
Naughtiness,  Cure  for,  25. 
Naughty  Boy,  Another,  380. 
Navel,  Ruptured,  128,  319. 
Neat  Babies,  A  Plea  for,  159. 
Neighbors'  Children,  57,  155. 
Nervousness,  80,  331. 
Night  Clothing  and  Coverings, 
32,  65,  121,  145,  150, 

2*5,  390,  391- 
"     Sweats,  29. 
"     Terror,  74,  293. 
Nipples,  Care  of,  251,  331. 

"       Rubber,  Perforating,  82. 
Nose,  Foreign  Bodies  in,  139. 
Nurses,  125. 

"       Signal  Calls  for,  82,  378. 
"       Trained,  160. 
Nursery    Maids,    Trained,  130, 

357.  358.  38i- 
Nursery  Cookery,  165,  202, 

240,  270,  305,  329,  366. 
Nursery  Chair,  Adjustment  for, 
82. 

Nursery  Helps  and  Novel- 
ties, 81,  245,  376. 
Nursery  Literature,  19,  102, 

124,  321. 
Nursery   Observations,  57, 

116,  281. 
Nursery  Problems,  31,  64,  95, 
121,  147,  181,  210,  250,  286, 
3!7.  34o,  387- 
Nursing,  Various  Questions  of, 
28,  148,  199. 
Hours  for,  25,  333,  359, 
362. 

"       During  Gestation,  66, 
67. 

"       After  Twelve  Months, 

149,  389,  392. 
"       Diet  During,  388. 
Nursing-Bottle,  Cleansing  the, 
176. 

"         "       Dr.  Haven's, 
233- 

Oatmeal  and  its  Preparations,  96, 
150,  171,  182,  204,  240. 
"      Water,  171,  212. 
Obedience,  132,    261,   345,  351, 
380. 

Object  Teaching,  189. 
Observation,  Habit  of,  315. 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,   Parody  on, 
100. 

Oldest  Story,  The,  252. 
Ophthalmia,  263. 
Out-Door  Enclosure,  An,  247. 
Outhouse,  A  Wholesome,  162. 
Ozone,  200. 

Paralysis,  66,  185. 

Parental  Disagreements,  225. 

Pastime  for  Babies,  A,  158. 


Patterns,  18,  145. 
"  Peculiar  People,"  The,  102. 
Perambulator.    (See  Carriage.) 
Perfect  Health,  Misconception  of, 
389- 

Perfumes,  A  Protest  Against,  279. 
Perspiring  Feet,  29, 
Pets,  Animal,  257. 
Phimosis,  198,  381. 
Phonetic  Method,  The,  189. 
Photograph,  On  a,  84. 
Photographs,  Mounting,  159. 
Photography,  Amateur,  293. 
Physiology,  Amateur,  281. 
Pies  and  Tarts,  349. 
"  Pigs  in  Clover,"  197. 
Pillow  Pastimes,  158,  284. 
Pillows,  Fir,  287. 

"       Hop,  319. 
Plaster,  Adhesive,  49. 
Playgrounds,  Safe,  81. 
Playth'ngs,  A  Plea  for  Fewer,  24. 
Pneun  onia,  103,201. 
Pockets  for  Little  Girls,  15. 
Poem,  A  Forgotten,  28. 
Poetry  for  Children,  237. 
Poisons,  Care  of,  246,  325,  348, 

378. 
Porridges,  241. 
Portrait,  Effect  of  A,  282. 
Pop  Corn,  252. 

Post-Graduate  Hospital,  261. 
Potatoes,  96,  329,  366. 
Precocity,  61,  116,  126. 

"       On  Wheels,  224. 
Pregnancy,  52,  150,  184,  253. 
President's  Boyhood,  Anecdote  of 

The,  194. 
Primer,  A  Reformed,  85. 
Promises,  Keeping,  108. 
Psoriasis,  123. 

Questions,  Children's,  2,  90,  322. 
Quickening,  183. 

Rainy  Days,  Occupation  for,  218. 
Reading,  Instruction  in,  44,  87. 
188. 

Reading,  Position  for,  265. 

"       to  Children,  235. 
Reasoning  with  Children,  314, 
"Receipt"  for  a  Baby's  Shirt, 

196. 

Rectum,  Prolapse  of,  170. 
Religious  Education,  307. 
Reminder  from  Headquarters,  A, 
39°- 

Requests,  Children's,  2. 
Respect  for  Authority,  292. 
Restlessness,  33,  191,  319. 
Rheumatism,  3. 
Rice,  329. 

Rickets,  32,  33,  103,  171,  200,  214. 
Right  and  Left,  327. 
Rocking  the  Baby,  354,  390. 
Room  for  the  Boys,  A,  35. 
Royal  Baby,  A,  194. 
Rubber  Sheet,  Substitute  for  the, 
81. 

Rugs,  82,  84. 
"  Rye  and  Indian,"  150. 
Rupture,  34,  128,  148,  170,  319, 
34i,  388. 

Saints  of  our  Childhood,  The,  323. 
St.  Vitus  Dance,  5,  183. 


Salts,  in  Vegetables,  etc.,  366. 
Salt,  as  a  Vermifuge,  65,  123. 
Sand,    for  Home  Amusement 

Sanitary  Laws,  Enforcing,  133. 
Savings  Bank,  A  Novel,  378. 
Si  alp  Wounds,  1 2. 
Scandal  Bearers,  Little,  385. 
Scarlet  Fever,  368. 
Sea-Side,  Children  at  The,  201, 
238. 

Sea  Bathing,  201,  239,  262. 
Sea  Voyage,  Preparing   for  a, 
287. 

Seams  and  Hems,  Flat,  144. 
Sedatives,  Useless,  343. 
Selfishness,  294,  382. 
Self-Control,  Cultivation  of,  80. 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  256. 
Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds, 
118. 

Sewer-Gas,  Tests  of,  2. 

Shirt  and  Skirt  Combined,  146. 

Shock,  8. 

Shoes,  43,  286,  395. 

"    Poetry  of  the  First,  28. 
Short  Clothes,  Changing  to,  182. 
Singing,  Influence  of,  36. 
Sister  and  Brother,  395. 
"  Sitting  up,"  Age  for,  42,  390. 
Skin,   The,    as    an  Excreting 

Organ,  1. 
Sleep,  Various  Questions  of,  31, 
71,  150,  224,  298,  341,  355. 

"     Counting,  to  Induce,  224. 
Sleeping-Car  Discomforts,  53,125. 
Sleeplessness,  31,  33,  73. 
Slips  Anatomically  Correct,  313. 
Snoring,  286. 
Soap,  Use  of,  95,  341. 
Spanking,  52,  162,  220,  326. 
Speaking  Softly,  196. 
Specific  Gravity,  151. 
Spinal  Column,  Morbid  Condi- 
tions of,  301. 
Spitting  .Habit,  The,  93. 
Sponges,  Boiling,  344. 
Sponging,  199. 

Standing  Stool,  An  Old  Fash- 
ioned, 248. 

Sterilization  of  Milk,  67,  69,  93, 
152,  232,  288. 

Stockings,  82,  95. 

Stocking-Supporters,  144. 

Story  of  the  Letter  G,  The,  130. 

Story-Books,  Effects  of,  23. 

Stumbling,  A  Cure  for,  25. 

Stuttering,  Treatment  of,  342. 

Suckling  Power,  Decline  of,  in, 
186,  211. 

Sugar,  Excessive  LTse  of,  343. 

Sugar  of  Milk,  212. 

Summering  Places,  217,  229. 

Superstition  versus  Anaesthetics, 
278. 

Suppositories,  122,  172,  173,  252. 
Surgery,  Household,  8. 

Table    Manners    and  Appoint- 
ments, 101,  109,  190,  349,  394. 
Take  Heed,  289. 

Taste,  Refined,  in  Children,  227. 
Teacher  Outwitted,  The,  35. 
Teaching,  Home,  43. 
Teeth,  a  Guide  to  Food  Selection, 
267. 
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Teeth,  Mothers',  Care  of,  150,  391. 
Teething,  Relation  of,  to  Disease, 

363,  387- 
"       Various  Questions  of, 
31,  64,  123,  213,  215, 
220,  230,342,  363,  387. 

Temperature  of  Rooms,  384. 

"      Reducing  the  Baby's,  65. 

Ten-Times-One  Clubs,  204. 

"  There  is  a  Happy  Land,"  355. 

Thirst  Mistaken  for  Hunger,  149. 

Throat,  Foreign  Bodies  in,  139. 

Thumb-Sucking,  65,  120,  284. 

Thunder  Storms,  Avoiding  Dan- 
ger in,  259. 

Tidiness,  A  Matter  of,  311. 

Tight  Collars  and  Shortsighted- 
ness, 230. 

Time  and  Cause,  A  Child's  Idea 
of,  282. 

Timidity,  121. 

Toast,  330. 

Tobacco  Smoke,  A  Cause  of  Ill- 
ness, 38. 
Tomatoes  at  Three  Years,  66. 
Tonsils,  Enlarged,  286. 
Tonsilitis  and  Rheumatism,  6. 
Tossing  the  Baby,  354. 
Toy  Makers,  A  Hint  to,  348. 
Traveling  Alone,  Children,  262. 
"      Preparations  and  Past- 
times  for,  123,  287. 


Trusses,  148,  255,  388. 
Tuberculosis,  261,  272. 
Twins  and  Twins,  163. 
Two  Babies,  324. 
Typhoid  Fever,  135. 
Tyrotoxicon,  232. 

Undeceiving  a  Child,  35. 
Undershirts,  Summer,  213. 
Union  Child's  Bed,  376. 
Untruthfulness,  28,  300,  350. 
Untruthful  Parents,  372. 
"Unusually  Good  "Children,  129. 
Urination,  Frequent,  151. 
"       at  Night,  391. 

Vaccination,  295. 
Vaseline,  for  Nostrils,  97,  390. 
Veal  Broth,  306. 
Vegetables,  367. 
Ventilation,  77,  183. 
Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice,  283. 
Victory,  A  Parental,  310. 
Vomiting,  148,  288. 

Waists,  Uncomfortable,  144. 
Wakefulness,  see  Sleeplessness. 
Walking,  42,  65,  151,  319. 
Warts,  64,  223. 

Water,  121,  149,  168,  182,  199,  229. 
"      Boiling  of,  230,  305. 
"        on  the  Stove,  184. 


Ways  and  Means  at  the  Table, 
190. 

Weaning,  Various  Questions  of, 
34,  122,  150,  153,  182,  202, 
2I3>  231,  344,  389,  392. 

Weight  and  Growth,  Various 
Questions  of,  122,  147,  151, 

341,  36r- 
Wet-Nursing,  92,  211. 
Wheaten  Grits,  252. 
When  Sleepy-Time  Comes,  394. 
Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  157. 
Whooping  Cough,  Exposure  to, 

293- 

Wicker  Palace  Car,  A,  377. 
Will,  A  "  Broken,"  162. 

"    Cultivating  the,  379. 
Windpipe,    Foreign    Bodies  in, 
139- 

Winter  Convenience,  A,  377. 
Work,  A  Noble,  130. 
Worms,  65,  123. 

"      Alleged,  233. 
Wounds,  Dressing   Simple,  12, 
48. 

Year's  Babtes,  A,  291. 
Yearling's  Appetite,  A,  320. 
Youthful  Obstinacy,  117. 

Zw  ieback,  330. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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WITH  the  coming  of  cold  weather  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  habit  of 
regular  daily  bathing  should  be  slighted  in 
the  care  of  young  children  and  infants,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  room  is  properly  regulated.  We  have 
known  parents  who  drew  the  bathing 
line  at  certain  points  of  the  thermometrical 
range,  and  never  ventured  to  put  their  little 
ones  into  water  with  any  thoroughness  when 
the  mercury  sank  below  it.  Such  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
skin  as  the  great  excreting  organ  of  the 
body,  and  that  it  cannot  well  perform  this 
important  service  save  when  it  is  caiefully 
cleansed  each  day  from  the  excretory  pro- 
ducts entangled  in  or  thrown  out  upon  it. 
The  retention  of  these  products  through  the 
clogging  of  the  natural  channels  is  at  times 
sufficient  to  cause  very  positive  systemic 
derangement.  As  an  instance  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  these  excretions,  reference  need 
only  be  made  to  the  case  of  the  child  who 
was  coated  with  gum,  and  then  covered 
with  gold-leaf,  to  represent  a  cherub  at  the 
coronation  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  who  died  a 
few  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  ope- 
ration. 


An  epidemic  of  considerable  severity, 
which  recently  occurred  in  a  college  near 
London,  has  been  discovered  to  have  arisen 
from  arsenical  draperies  and  hangings  used  in 
the  decorations  of  the  rooms  of  the  students. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  an  irritant 
poison  and  clearly  pointed  to  arsenic,  but,  as 
it  was  not  found  in  the  wall-paper,  its  hab- 


itat was  for  some  time  uncertain.  But  it 
was  finally  detected  in  the  cretonnes  and 
Indian  muslins  which  hung  about  profusely 
and  were  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  One 
piece  of  muslin  "contained  rather  more 
than  nineteen  grains  of  arsenic  to  the  square 
yard"!  The  removal  of  the  hangings  was 
followed  by  a  speedy  amelioration  of  all  se- 
rious symptoms.  It  would  hardly  seem  that 
we  were  in  need  of  many  more  lessons  of 
the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  cheap  and  more 
or  less  gaudy  decorations  of  arsenical  pig- 
ments. Cases  of  protracted  disease,  often 
involved  in  some  obscurity  of  causes,  are 
set  up  at  times,  where  the  amount  of 
arsenic  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  excite  more  pronounced  derange- 
ment. Aniline  dyes  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon,  since  arsenic  often  enters  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  into  their  manufac- 
ture. 

We  have  received,  at  this  writing,  not 
quite  two  hundred  addresses  furnished  by 
subscribers  in  response  to  our  request  in  the 
October  number  for  names  of  persons  to 
whom  Babyhood  might  be  sent,  their  sub- 
scriptions having  been  paid  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  one  of  our  readers.  We  quote  the 
following  from  a  letter  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, just  received  from  another  subscriber: 

"  .  .  .  I  enclose  $6,  for  which  I  desire 
to  send  the  magazine  to  four  poor  families  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Please  select  those  who  are 
willing  to  profit  by  Babyhood,  but  too  poor  to 
pay  for  it,  and  greatly  oblige  the  sender,  who  will 
feel  sufficiently  thanked  if  her  wish  is  silently 
complied  with." 

We  assume  we  are  violating  no  confidence 
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in  thus  printing  a  letter  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, since  we  withhold  the  name  ;  we  do 
so  because  we  prefer  that  our  readers  should 
suggest  the  persons  to  whom  these  copies 
may  be  sent.  Including  these,  we  now  have 
some  25  subscriptions  thus  paid  for  ithe  pre- 
vious ones  being  for  six  months  each).  We 
shall  be  thankful  if  readers  who  can  do  so 
will  send  us  one  or  two  addresses,  selected 
with  discrimination ;  we  will  enter  those 
first  received  until  the  requisite  number  is 
obtained.  We  are  pleased  to  add  that  the 
acknowledgments  from  recipients  so  far 
heard  from  indicate  that  the  magazine  has 
fallen  into  appreciative  hands. 


'  "I  will  see,"  "May  be  so,''  "Per- 
haps " — let  us  shut  them  tightly  away  in 
the  dark  closet  of  forgetfulness,  and,  having 
locked  the  door,  throw  the  key  away  for 
ever.  It  is  a  grave  error,  when  our  chil- 
dren appeal  to  us  for  some  special  privilege, 
for  us  to  turn  them  off  with  one  of  these 
familiar  replies.  What  does  the  anssver 
really  mean  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  too  indiffer- 
ent to  their  wishes  to  really  pause  to  consider 
them?  Or  do  we  feel  that  we  cannot  accede 
to  their  desires,  and  that  by  giving  them 
some  non-committal  answer  we  will  spare 
ourselves  the  pain  of  refusal,  making  them 
wait  impatiently  for  results  ?  The  suspense 
that  the  child  is  kept  in  may  be  really  pain- 
ful. It  has,  too,  a  more  serious  result. 
Many  children  would  have  their  fond  faith 
in  the  father  or  mother  impaired  by  what 
appears  to  them  a  breaking  of  their  almost 
promise  or  word.  Are  there  not  numerous 
other  replies  that  would  do  as  well  ?—  for  in- 
stance, "  I  will  if  I  can,  but  I  cannot  prom- 
ise," or,  "  I  shall  have  to  think  of  it  first,"  or 
even,  "I  am  afraid  not."  For  certainly  it  is 
far  better  to  put  an  end  to  false  hopes  on  the 
spot,  and  if  we  afterward  think  better  of  it 
(provided  the  questioners  have  not  teased  in 
the  meantime)  to  tell  them  so,  than  to  disap- 
point them  unnecessarily. 

A  much-vaunted  "  test  for  sewer-gas  "  has 
recently  been  described  in  various  news- 
papers.   This  consists  in  nothing  more  or 


less  than  the  exposure  of  pieces  of  paper 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sugar-of  lead 
to  the  suspected  fumes.  Should  the  papers 
turn  black  it  is  evidence,  according  to  this 
remarkable  statement,  that  sewer-gas  is  pre- 
sent. This  is  not  only  untrue  but  mislead- 
ing, as  such  a  "test"  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  sewer-gas  when  nothing  more 
serious  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was 
present.  The  latter  is  very  offensive,  but,  so 
far  as  producing  any  distinct  disease  is  con- 
cerned, is  entirely  harmless  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  i.e.,  if  not  in  such  quantity  as 
to  immediately  poison,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens—if a  person  falls  into  a  cesspool,  for 
instance.  Sewer-gas  may  have  no  odor,  and 
thus  make  its  way  into  a  household  very 
insidiously.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  senses  alone  in  its  detection,  since 
the  only  security  lies  in  careful  plumbing, 
that  should  be  regularly  inspected.  Sewer- 
gas  is  always  possible  where  there  are  leaky- 
traps.  A  good  way  to  test  this  is  to  pour  a 
quantity  of  peppermint  solution  in  the  waste- 
pipe  on  the  top  floor  of  the  house,  and  then  in- 
spect the  pipes  upon  the  lower  floors.  If 
the  odor  of  peppermint  cannot  be  detected 
by  an  ordinarily  sensitive  nose  the  integrity 
of  the  traps  may  be  accepted  as  reasonably 
certain.  In  any  case  of  doubt,  however,  or 
where  any  especial  reason  for  suspicion 
exists,  the  plumbing  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  examined  by  an  expert. 


In  the  article  this  month  on  "Christmas 
Books "  information  as  to  publishers  and 
prices  is  given  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  book- 
seller in  any  part  of  the  country  will  doubt- 
less procure,  with  reasonable  promptness, 
any  book  in  the  list,  if  he  does  not  have  it  in 
stock.  As  we  frequently  receive  from  sub- 
scribers, however,  requests  to  furnish  books 
mentioned  in  our  pages,  we  will  say  that 
while  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  us  to 
do  so,  we  will  during  this  month  make  a 
special  effort  to  immediately'  fill  any  or- 
ders, at  publishers'  prices,  that  may  be 
sent  us,  knowing  that  for  many  of  our 
readers  such  service  may  be  an  accommo- 
dation. 


RHEUMATISM  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 


BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post-Gratiuate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  and  at  the 
Woman' s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  ;  A  ttending  Physician  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary. 


THE  morbid  process  known  as  disease 
presents  many  diverse  manifestations. 
Even  the  same  disease  may  show  itself  un- 
der various  differing  forms,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce some  confusion  in  its  recognition. 
Perhaps  no  influence  is  more  potent  in  modi- 
fying the  action  of  disease  than  age.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  organs 
at  five  years  of  age  should  behave  differ- 
ently from  those  at  fifty  when  attacked  by 
a  morbid  agent.  In  general  it  may  be 
stated  that  disease  is  more  apt  to  be  insidi- 
ous and  go  unrecognized  in  early  life  than 
in  later  years.  No  better  exemplification  of 
this  rule  can  be  given  than  in  the  case  of 
rheumatism.  The  popular  impression — 
which  indeed  may  have  been  strengthened 
by  certain  medical  opinions— is  that  rheu- 
matism is  exceedingly  rare  in  early  life.  In 
fact,  however,  it  is  very  common,  but  differ- 
ing much  in  manifestation  from  the  same 
affection  in  later  life.  No  great  harm  might 
result  from  this  misconception,  as  rheuma- 
tism is  usually  very  mild  in  young  children, 
were  it  not  that  the  heart  is  frequently  at- 
tacked. It  thus  behooves  us  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  form  that  rheumatism 
is  apt  to  take  early  in  life.  Early  recogni- 
tion and  proper  treatment  will  often  prevent 
complications. 

The  Age  of  Attack. 

During  infancy  the  affection  is  exceed- 
ingly uncommon.  One  case  has  come  un- 
der my  observation  at  six  months,  one  at 
eleven  months,  and  another  at  twenty 
months,  but  such  cases  are  so  rare  as  prac- 


tically not  to  concern  us.  The  interval  of 
time  between  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  year, 
a  period  of  rapid  growth,  is  more  apt  to  see 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  form 
it  takes  during  childhood.  If  it  occurs  later 
than  this  it  will  present  more  the  typical 
manifestations  of  adult  life.  Henoch,  a 
German  observer,  finds  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  childhood  occur 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  years, 
while  it  is  rarer  between  the  ages  of  five  to 
eight  years. 

Symptoms. 

A  correct  conception  of  a  disease,  as  of 
anything  else,  may  be  prevented  by  a  pre- 
conceived idea  of  its  manifestation.  The 
term  rheumatism  is  apt  to  bring  before  the 
mind  a  picture  of  a  person  in  bed  suffering 
with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  larger 
joints,  accompanied  by  fever  and  great  pain, 
while  the  skin  is  bathed  in  a  profuse,  sour- 
smelling  perspiration.  Such  a  picture  will 
be  a  correct  one  of  many  cases  of  adult 
rheumatism.  We  must,  however,  dissociate 
such  symptoms  from  rheumatism  when 
we  begin  to  study  it  in  early  life.  In 
most  cases  children  with  rheumatism  are 
not  sent  to  bed  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  are 
only  confined  there  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
joint  affection  is  not  severe,  and  there  is  very 
little  redness  or  swelling  of  the  part  involved 
in  the  disease.  In  most  cases  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  inflammatory  redness. 
The  pain  is  likewise  not  severe  and  is 
noticed  principally  on  exertion.  In  children 
old  enough  to  give  an  intelligent  descrip- 
tion there  is  frequently  a  complaint  of  stiff- 
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ness  and  soreness  upon  exercising,  rather 
than  actual  pain.  Some  children  complain 
of  general  soreness  and  pains  all  over  the 
body,  without  being  able  to  locate  them  in 
any  one  particular  spot.  Many  have  pains 
of  a  more  or  less  severe,  irregular  nature  in 
various  parts  of  the  back  and  chest ;  such 
manifestations  are  very  suggestive  of  rheu- 
matism. In  a  majority  of  cases,  however, 
some  parts  of  the  lower  extremities  are  af- 
fected, particularly  the  knees,  calves  of  the 
leg,  and  ankles.  If  the  upper  extremities 
are  attacked,  the  elbows,  shoulders,  and 
wrists  are  oftenest  involved.  The  well- 
known  tendency  of  rheumatism  to  spread 
from  joint  to  joint,  or  suddenly  leave  one 
part  of  the  body  only  to  attack  another,  is 
the  same  in  children  as  in  adults.  A  rather 
typical  picture  is  as  follows  :  A  young 
child  is  noticed  to  be  slightly  feverish,  and 
may  go  about  with  a  somewhat  limping 
gait.  Careful  questioning  brings  out  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  knees  is  painful  on  ex- 
ertion, and  that  the  soreness  extends  along 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  An  ex- 
amination will  probably  reveal  no  redness, 
and  very  little  or  no  swelling.  Handling  of 
the  parts  does  not  seem  to  cause  much  dis- 
comfort. In  a  few  days  an  elbow  or  a 
shoulder  may  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 
The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  tongue  coated, 
with  rather  a  foul  breath.  If  no  treat- 
ment is  employed,  this  may  continue  for 
several  weeks  and  then  gradually  disappear. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  very  apt  to  be 
involved  in  rheumatic  children.  Of  the 
various  forms  of  stiff  neck,  wry-neck,  where 
the  head  is  drawn  to  one  side,  is  the  com- 
monest. This  affection  is  nearly  always  of 
rheumatic  origin. 

The  muscles  around  joints,  and  the  lining 
membranes  or  sheaths  of  muscles  and 
joints,  are  especially  liable  to  attack. 

Growing- -Pains. 

Mothers  frequently  speak  of  their  children 
having  growing-pains,  as  if  it  were  a  sub- 
ject of  no  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  instances  of  this  kind  are  really  rheu- 
matism, and  should  have  careful  attention. 


The  process  of  physiological  growth  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  pain.  Doubtless  in 
rare  cases,  where  growth  of  the  body  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  some  irritation  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  ends  of  the  bones  where  the 
increase  in  size  takes  place.  But  as  a  rule 
growth  of  bone  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
more  evidences  of  pain  than  growth  of  the 
hair  or  nails  In  regard  to  wandering 
pains,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  limitation 
and  care  must  be  exercised  before  consider- 
ing them  rheumatic.  Simple  bruises  and 
sores  must  be  eliminated;  also  the  muscular 
weariness  developed  in  weakly  children  by 

I  over-exercise,  the  products  of  tissue  change 
being  imperfectly  removed  by  the  feeble 

j  circulation,  with  resultant  irritation  and 
pain.  After  playing  very  hard  all  day  a 
child  may  complain  of  pains  in  the  legs,  but 
it  is  found  they  have  disappeared  after  a 
good  night's  rest.  Such  pain,  following  over- 
exercise  and  disappearing  after  rest,  cannot 
be  considered  rheumatic.  An  injury  will 
generally  show  some  bruising  or  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin  to  account  for  the  pain. 
Rheumatic  pains  usually  go  from  one  joint 
to  another,  or  from  one  set  of  muscles  to 
another,  and  exist  independently  of  any  such 
factors  as  injury  or  over-exercise.  A  pain 
that  attacks  a  knee,  then  an  ankle,  and  next 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  calf,  or  neck,  is  al- 
most surely  rheumatic  without  other  mani- 
festation of  the  disease.  Complete  or 
partial  disability  may  likewise  be  added  to 
the  pain  in  a  part,  without  any  swelling  or 
redness.  Rheumatic  children  often  com- 
plain most  of  pain  and  stiffness  just  after 
rising,  but  after  using  their  legs  or  arms  for 
a  time  they  seem  to  limber  up  somewhat.  It 
is  evident  that  a  careful  investigation  should 
follow  any  complaint  of  wandering  pains  on 
the  part  of  a  child,  rather  than  dismiss  it 
with  the  phrase,  "  growing-pains,"  which 
may  be  thus  used  to  cover  an  attack  of  true 
rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  of  the  Heart. 

This  phrase  may  mean  an  inflammation 
of  the  inner  or  outer  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  that  is  produced  by  the  rheumatic 
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poison.  The  membrane  lining  the  valves  is 
the  part  usually  affected.  As  a  result,  one 
or  more  valves  may  become  partially  re- 
tracted, thus  allowing  more  or  less  regurgi- 
tation of  blood,  and  thereby  crippling  the 
heart  in  its  action.  This  constitutes  the 
grave  danger  of  rheumatism  at  any  period 
of  life,  but  most  observers  agree  that  the 
earlier  the  age  the  greater  the  risk  of  the 
heart  becoming  affected.  Statistics  show 
that  this  organ  is  involved  in  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  cases  occurring  before 
puberty.  Out  of  seventy-six  cases  that  I 
have  examined  in  hospital  practice,  twenty- 
six  have  had  organic  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  symptoms  of  beginning  acute 
heart  trouble  are  less  marked  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  local  and  constitu- 
tional disturbances  may  not  be  very  severe. 
Complaint  may  be  made  of  some  pain  in  the 
chest,  accompanied  by  a  short,  dry  cough 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Often  a  sense 
of  tightness  or  constriction  of  the  chest  is 
experienced  rather  than  actual  pain.  There 
is  apt  to  be  breathlessness  on  any  exertion, 
and  the  child  is  pale  and  appears  sicker  than 
before.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  a 
blowing  sound  called  a  murmur  is  heard  in 
connection  with  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

These  symptoms  may  entirely  disappear  in 
a  week  or  so,  but  a  permanently  injured 
valve  can  be  left  as  a  result.  While  the 
heart  may  be  involved  in  the  first  attack  of 
rheumatism,  in  most  of  my  cases,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  get  at  the  facts,  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion seemed  to  come  on  after  several  attacks. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  heart  finally  succumbed, 
unable  to  resist  repeated  attacks,  just  as 
one  joint  after  another  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
ease. A  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  first  had 
pains  in  the  thighs  lasting  a  week.  Some 
months  afterward  she  had  an  attack  in- 
volving first  the  feet  and  next  the  hands. 
After  another  interval  of  months  she  had  a 
rheumatic  seizure  in  the  knees,  followed  by 
slight  pain  and  constriction  in  the  chest. 
She  was  then  sent  to  me  for  examination, 
which  revealed  enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
valvular  disease.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  such  a  case  is  that  an  early  diagnosis 


should  be  made,  and  immediate,  vigorous 
measures  taken  to  combat  the  first  manifes- 
tations of  rheumatism  in  children,  fearful 
that,  although  the  heart  may  escape  the  first 
attacks  of  these  mild  pains,  it  may  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  become  affected  by  an 
equally  light  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
Goodhart,  an  English  observer,  states  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  heart 
cases  occur  as  the  direct  outcome  of  one 
attack  of  rheumatism,  or  how  far  the 
damage  results  from  some  persistent  state 
which  slowly  and  surely  cripples  the  valves. 

Tendency  to  Recur. 

One  attack  of  rheumatism  makes  another 
possible,  if  not  probable.  This  tendency  to 
repetition  must  be  very  carefully  watched. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  ac- 
curate history  of  the  number  of  seizures,  as 
parents  sometimes  say  that  for  one  or  tw  o 
years  complaint  has  been  made  of  pains 
every  few  weeks.  Some  children  who  are 
badly  affected  seem  so  saturated  with  rheu- 
matism as  to  be  complaining  of  pain  more 
or  less  all  the  time. 

Certain  affections  bear  such  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  rheumatism  in  children  as  to  re- 
quire mention  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
this  disease. 

St.  Vitus'  Dance. 

This  peculiar,  irregular  jerking  of  some  or 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  is  very  apt  to 
ensue  after  several  attacks  of  rheumatism. 
Although  it  has  an  alarming  appearance  to 
the  mother  and  friends.it  is  very  rarely  a  se- 
rious affection  as  regards  life.  It  is  usu- 
ally, however,  tedious  in  duration.  Under 
proper  treatment,  most  cases  will  yield  in 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  In  some 
instances  it  will  alternate  with  rheumatism, 
one  affection  following  the  other  during  the 
course  of  several  years.  The  first  symptom 
is  often  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  child's 
making  faces.  Thickness  of  speech  may 
follow  from  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
tongue.  Perhaps  the  first  symptom  may  be 
a  partial  loss  of  power  in  a  hand  and  arm, 
which  precedes  the  twitching.    Not  infre- 
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quently  children  are  punished  for  dropping 
plates  or  other  objects  from  supposed  care- 
lessness, whereas  it  is  really  the  beginning  of 
this  disease.  Many  such  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation.  The  twitching  may 
be  confined  exclusively  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  face,  arm,  and  leg.  Children  who  are 
suffering  from  this  disease  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  apart  from  other  children 
who  will  stare  at  them  and  probably  make 
remarks.  The  more  the  twitching  is  no- 
ticed the  worse  it  becomes.  The  move- 
ments are  not  under  control  of  the  will  and 
hence  cannot  be  stopped.  One  peculiar 
feature  is  that  they  cease  during  sleep.  The 
connection  between  rheumatism  and  St. 
Vitus'  Dance  is  a  close  one,  although  its 
true  nature  is  not  understood.  Probably  the 
same  irritation  and  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  the  cause  of  both  kinds  of  at- 
tack. 

Tonsilitis.  or  Sore  Throat. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  among  those 
who  see  much  of  certain  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism that  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils  have  some  relation  to  the  former 
disease.  Sore  throat  has  been  present  be- 
fore, at  the  time,  or  immediately  after  an  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  connection 
besides  a  mere  coincidence.  As  an  exam- 
ple, a  boy  nine  years  of  age  came  to  my 
office  with  a  severe  attack  of  tonsilitis.  He 
was  sent  home  and  went  to  bed.  In  three 
days  I  was  sent  for  and  found  acute  rheuma- 
tism, beginning  in  the  knees  and  back  of 
the  neck.  It  is  worth  while,  in  children  who 
are  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  sore  throat, 
to  examine  carefully  for  any  evidences  of 
rheumatic  taint. 

Aiisemia. 

This  term,  which  stands  for  thin,  watery 
blood,  may  be  used  in  connection  with  many 
depraved  conditions  of  health  in  childhood. 
Rheumatic  children,  however,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  such  a  state  of  blood.  They 
are  pale  and  languid,  and  complain  much  of 
headache.  On  everting  the  lip  or  eyelid  the 
mucous    membrane    presents  a  white  or 


washed  out  appearance  instead  of  a  natural 
red  color.  Such  children  are  very  nervous 
and  have  frequent  attacks  of  night  terrors. 
If  this  condition  is  not  remedied  they  soon 
become  thin  and  badly  nourished.  Among 
many  other  affections  sometimes  found  in 
the  trail  of  rheumatism  may  be  mentioned 
pleurisy  and  various  rashes,  particularly  an 
obstinate  form  of  hives  or  nettle-rash. 

Hereditary  Tendency. 

While  the  exact  nature  and  conditions  of 
hereditary  influences  are  not  known,  it  ap- 
pears to  he  an  undoubted  fact  that  some 
state  of  the  system  is  transmitted  from  par- 
ents to  children  that  will  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  rheumatism  upon  the  presence  of 
an  exciting  cause.  The  child  of  rheumatic 
parents  on  slight  exposure  may  develop 
rheumatism  from  a  state  of  the  system  fa- 
vorable to  the  complaint,  but  may  escape  if 
the  exciting  cause  be  absent.  The  practical 
deduction  from  such  a  consideration  is  that 
when  parents  are  rheumatic,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  raising  of  children  to 
prevent  an  onset  of  the  affection.  A  very 
peculiar  fact  about  rheumatism  in  early  life 
is  that  it  attacks  girls  more  frequently  than 
boys.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  j  refer- 
ence, as  one  would  suppose  that  boys,  being 
more  exposed,  would  suffer  more  frequently 
than  girls.  Out  of  seventy-six  cases  that  I 
have  carefully  studied,  fifty  were  girls  and 
only  twenty-six  boys.  It  will  be  well  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind. 

Treatment. 

Rheumatism  is  accompanied  by  an  over- 
acid  saturation  of  the  system,  the  most  plau- 
sible theory  being  that  it  is  due  to  lactic  acid. 
This  acid  may  collect  in  the  system  in  two 
ways  :  first,  by  fermentation  of  the  food  in 
the  digestive  canal,  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  such  fermentation  being  lactic  acid  ; 
second,  by  a  faulty  action  of  the  skin,  which 
is  the  source  of  elimination  of  many  impuri- 
ties. In  treating  this  affection  special  at- 
tention must  thus  be  directed  to  the  diges- 
tive tract  and  the  skin.  A  rheumatic  attack 
may  be  preceded  for  some  time  by  evi- 
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dences  of  indigestion  and  malassimilation. 
To  remedy  this,  simple  and  easily  digestible 
food  must  be  administered.    One  mistake  is 
to  give  too  much  starchy  food.    While  thor- 
oughly cooked  starches  usually  agree,  they 
must  not  be  given  in  excess.    Boiled  and 
fried  potatoes  had  better  not  be  allowed,  a 
well-baked  potato  being  much  better.  Rare 
beef  or  lamb  once  a  day,  stale  bread  or 
zwieback,  plenty  of  milk  guarded  with  lime- 
water  or  barley-water,  will  afford  a  diet  that 
will  probably  not  ferment.    The  skin  must 
always  be  kept  warm  and  in  full  action.  To 
this  end  three  grades  of  flannels  may  be 
necessary — a  very  warm,  thick  kind  for  win- 
ter, a  medium  weight  for  spring  and  fall,  and 
a  thin  variety  for  the  hot  clays  of  summer. 
Drawers  as  well  as  undershirt  should  be 
made  of  flannel.    Great  care  must  be  taken 
always  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Wet, 
cold  feet  are  responsible  for  many  attacks 
of  rheumatism  and  cold.    Children  must  be 
provided  with  rubbers  and  arctics,  and  made 
to  wear  them.     If    they  are  accidentally 
caught  out  in  a  storm  and  get  the  feet  wet, 
a  reaction  should  be  procured  by  plunging 
the  feet  in  hot  water  immediately  upon  their 
return  to  the  house.    Children  having  rheu- 
matic tendencies  should  never  be  allowed  to 
go  to  bed  with  cold  feet.    The  bed  must  be 
thoroughly  warmed  with  a  hot  bottle  or 
iron.    Indeed,  this  should  be  done  with  all 
children  having  cold  feet.    If  the  skin  does 
not  act  well  with  all  these  precautions,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  children  a  hot  alkaline  bath 
once  or  twice  a  week,  followed  by  brisk 
friction  of  the  surface  with  a  Turkish  towel. 
A  handful  of  ordinary  washing-ooda  added 
to  the  hot  bath  will  render  it  sufficiently 


I  alkaline.  There  is  no  doubt  that  careful  hy- 
gienic precautions  will  prevent  rheumatism 
from  developing  in  many  children  who  are 
predisposed  to  it. 

With  reference  to  treatment  during  an 
attack,  a  physician  should  always  be  in  full 
charge,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  any 
chances  in  a  disease  that  may  have  such  a 
grave  result.  In  cases  where  one  cannot  be 
at  once  procured,  the  child  may  be  given  a 
laxative  dose  of  Rochelle  salts  and  at  once 
be  put  in  a  warm  bed  and  on  a  milk  diet.  It 
is  better  to  occasionally  put  a  child  complain- 
ing of  wandering  pains  in  the  limbs  to  bed, 
and  find  afterwards  that  it  was  a  false  alarm, 
than  to  allow  an  insidious  attack  of  rheu- 
matism to  be  overlooked  for  some  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  patient  may  be  exposed  to 

|  cold  and  great  damage  result.    If  a  child 

I  exhibits  a  well-marked  tendency  to  rheu- 
matism or  has  had  one  or   two  attacks, 

j  it  should  be  regularly  placed  in  charge  of  a 
capable  physician,  who,  by  a  wise  oversight, 
can  do  much  to  ward  off  attacks.    As  all 

|  physicians  know,  many  of  the  diseases  of 
children  are  self  limited  by  their  very  nature, 
and  will  get  well  under  any  treatment  or  no 
treatment,  always  supposing  proper  nourish- 
ment is  given.  Rheumatism  is  not  in  this 
category.  It  can  very  often  be  controlled  by 
regular,  scientific  medical  treatment,  and  by 
nothing  else.    By  seeking  this  early,  and  not 

|  listening  to  hearsay  or  irregular  advice,  not 
a  few  children  will  be  saved  an  irreparably 
damaged  heart.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  a 
general  tonic  and  sustaining  treatment  will 
be  indicated  after  an  attack.  By  enriching 
the  blood  the  chances  of  a  future  invasion 
of  the  disease  will  be  much  lessened. 


HOUSEHOLE 

BY  LEROY  M 

SURGERY,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  of 
course  quite  out  of  the  range  of  do- 
mestic practice,  but  many  of  the  details  of 
what  is  called  minor  surgery  can  often  be 
well  carried  out  in  the  household.  Besides, 
certain  emergencies  may  arise  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  a  knowledge  of  some 
simple  principles  of  surgery  may  be  of  im- 
mense value ;  for  instance,  when  serious 
hemorrhage  or  shock  has  occurred. 

Shock. 

Shock  and  collapse  are  practically  the 
same  thing,  but  the  former  name  is  usually 
applied  when  the  condition  follows  an  in- 
jury of  any  sort — fall,  burn,  sprain,  or  what- 
not—or a  mental  impression.  The  degree  of 
shock  may  vary  widely,  from  a  very  slight 
and  transitory  manifestation  to  severe  or 
even  fatal  collapse.  It  is  more  common 
among  the  very  young  and  very  old  than  in 
strong  adults.  In  the  very  young  it  is  usu- 
ally quickly  developed  and  quickly  passes 
off.  In  age  the  reverse  is  true.  The  shock 
is  usually  proportional  to  the  injuring  force 
rather  than  the  evident  injury  done.  Thus 
a  fall  from  a  high  place  causes  greater  shock 
than  a  fall  from  a  less  height,  even  if 
there  are  no  breaks  or  other  visible  injuries 
in  either  case.  Injuries  to  the  head  and  abdo- 
men cause  especially  severe  shock,  as  witness 
the  familiar  instances  of  blows  on  these  parts. 
Shock  is  increased  by  or  caused  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  shock  is  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  loss  of  blood,  the  total 
amount  being  the  same — a  fact  always  kept 
in  mind  in  the  days  of  blood-letting,  in  order 
that  the  desired  effect  should  be  produced  j 
without  permanent  debilitation  being  left. 

Symptoms  of  Shock. 

The  symptoms  of  shock  differ  from  the 
familiar  faint,  or  syncope,  in  one  very  evi- 
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dent  peculiarity.  In  the.  faint  the  person  is 
unconscious  ;  in  shock  he  is  not,  even  if  too 
weak  to  speak  or  to  take  notice  of  his  sur- 
roundings. An  exception  to  this  may  be 
seen  when  the  shock  is  due  to  an  injury  to 
the  head,  as  the  symptoms  of  stunning 
(technically,  concussion  of  the  brain)  may 
be  added  to  those  of  the  shock.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  shock  is  prostration.  If  the 
case  is  severe  the  patient  lies  quietly  on 
the  back,  listless,  breathing  slowly,  faintly, 
and  perhaps  sighing  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
irregular,  or  unrecognizable.  The  skin  is 
cold,  clammy,  and  moist,  face  pale  and 
pinched,  eyes  dull.  Vomiting  is  usually  a  sign 
of  beginning  reaction.  In  slight  cases  all 
these  symptoms  are  much  milder,  and  may  be 
even  scarcely  recognized  by  unprofessional 
eyes.  If  shock  is  attended  by  severe  hemor- 
rhage the  prostration  may  be  accompanied 
by  great  restlessness. 

Management  of  Shock. 

As  shock  may  be  well  marked  before 
medical  aid  can  be  had,  it  is  requisite  that 
domestic  treatment  should  be  judicious.  If 
hemorrhage  be  present  it  should  be  arrested 
as  effectually  as  possible,  as  directed  fur- 
ther on,  with  the  least  consistent  disturbance 
of  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  in  a 
place  of  safety  and  of  reasonable  comfort 
he  should  be  left  as  nearly  as  possible  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  position  on  the  back  is  the 
best,  as  requiring  the  least  muscular  exertion. 
The  head  should  be  low.  No  attempt  at  toilet 
or  even  at  tidiness  should  be  made,  but  the 
bodily  warmth  at  once  be  assisted  by  light 
warm  covers  extending  over  the  whole  per- 
son ;  within  the  covers  hot  bottles,  hot  bricks, 
or  the  like  should  be  placed,  care  of  course 
being  taken  that  the  patient  be  not  burned, 
as  he  is  more  likely  to  be  in  his  apathetic 
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state  than  if  in  his  ordinary  condition. 
The  giving  of  medicine  and  stimulants  should 
not  be  too  free,  for  unless  subcutaneously 
injected  they  are  absorbed  with  great  slow- 
ness, and  their  assistance  in  relieving  the 
collapse  is  usually  very  little,  and,  after  the 
latter  has  passed,  the  excess  of  alcoholic 
drink  may  prove  a  source  of  discomfort, 
if  not  of  injury.  Draughts  of  hot  drinks, 
acting  mainly  by  their  heat,  often  do  as  well 
as  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  we  can  recall 
an  instance  where  strong  green  tea  served 
well  for  a  man  whose  scruples  forbade  his 
taking  alcohol  even  in  dire  emergency. 
Spirits  of  hartshorn  or  smelling-salts,  used 
cautiously,  give  temporary  relief  if  the 
symptoms  are  sevire.  The  patient  should 
be  left  quiet  until  the  shock  is  well  over. 

Hemorrhage. 

The  danger  of  permitting  hemorrhage  of 
any  amount  to  continue  need  not  be  com- 
mented on.  Fortunately,  wounds  which 
cause  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood  are 
rare  in  the  nursery,  but  occasionally  they  do 
occur  among  children.  Even  then  a  little 
presence  of  mind  and  the  thorough  applica- 
tion of  simple  rules  will  prevent  serious  de- 
bilitation, if  not  a  dangerous  prostration. 
Probably  the  distinction  between  arteries 
and  veins  is  known  to  all.  The  blood  in 
the  arteries,  even  in  those  of  very  small  cali- 
bre, feels  the  impulse  from  the  heart's  con- 
tractions and  is  urged  forward  in  pulsations, 
making  the  familiar  pulse  which  is  felt  when 
the  finger  is  placed  over  any  artery  of  con- 
siderable size  which  is  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  wrist  or  in 
front  of  the  ear.  The  blood,  after  being  dis- 
tributed to  very  fine  vessels  (capillaries;,  is 
again  collected  into  the  fine  branches  of  the 
veins  and  so  flows  on  into  the  larger  trunks 
and  back  to  the  heart.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  veins  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
arteries,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  within 
the  fonder  is  less  than  in  the  latter.  The 
walls  of  the  veins  are  softer  and  more  com- 
pressible than  those  of  the  arteries.  These 
two  facts  are  mentioned  as  having  some  bear- 
ing on  the  methods  of  stopping  bleeding. 


Difference  between  Arterial  and  Venous 
Bleeding-. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  source  of  the 
flow  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
arterial  blood  is  bright  in  color  and  comes  in 
jets,  while  venous  blood  is  dark  and  pur- 
plish and  flows  steadily.  This  is  true  under 
circumstances  favorable  to  observation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  vessel  is  wounded  in  a 
surgical  operation.  In  common  experience, 
however,  it  counts  for  little,  for  the  wound 
may  open  small  vessels  of  both  kinds;  and 
even  if  a  small  artery  be  the  source  of  the 
bleeding,  it  rarely  is  so  situated  as  to  throw 
its  jet  directly  out  of  the  wound,  but,  the 
wound  being  full  to  overflow,  runs  away 
pretty  steadily.  If  the  blood  does  come  in 
regular  spurts  it  is  evidence  that  an  artery 
is  opened,  and  if  the  open  mouth  of  the 
vessel  can  be  seen  and  seized  the  bleeding 
will  stop.  But  in  domestic  practice  this  can 
rarely  be  done  for  the  want  of  proper  in- 
struments. 

The  Arrest  of  Bleeding-  by  Simple  Means. 

The  devices  applicable  are  pressure  upon 
the  bleeding  vessel  at  or  near  the  point  of 
injury,  or  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  whole  part  by  more  remote 
pressure  upon  the  supplying  artery.  The 
former  method  will  stay  blood  from  any 
source,  and  is  the  temporary  expedient  often 
used  by  surgeons  in  the  most  critical  emer- 
gencies of  operating  until  more  permanent 
measures  may  be  instituted.  The  latter 
method  is  much  employed  by  surgeons,  either 
by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  or 
instruments  called  tourniquets  and  the  like. 
Its  successful  use  involves  some  knowledge 
of  the  anatomical  position  of  these  supply- 
ing vessels. 

Special  Examples. 

Let  us  give  an  example  of  the  application 
of  the  first  method.  Suppose  a  child  has 
received  a  cut  upon  one  of  its  extremities, 
upper  or  lower,  the  commonest  situation  for 
cuts.  The  clothing  should  be  sufficiently 
removed  to  freely  expose  the  wound,  care 
being  taken  that  no  girdling  part  be  left,  as 
might  be  done  if  a  shirt  sleeve  were  rolled 
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up,  for  instance,  as  this,  by  compressing  the 
veins  above  the  wound,  would  increase  the 
hemorrhage  so  far  as  it  came  from  a  vein. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  a  sleeve  or 
drawer-leg  is  to  tear  or  cut  it  up. 

Local  Pressure  by  Hand. 

If  the  bleeding  vessel  is  visible  it  should 
be  pressed  upon  with  the  finger  either  at 
its  mouth  in  the  wound  or  near  by  on  the 
surface.  If  the  bleeding  be  from  a  vein,  a 
few  minutes'  pressure  may  alone  suffice  for 
its  arrest.  The  same  is  true  of  small  arteries, 
but  in  neither  case  is  it  certainly  so,  and 
farther  prevention  may  be  necessary.  But, 
at  all  events,  if  the  bleeding  be  once  con- 
trolled by  pressure  the  control  may  be  in 
this  way  continued  indefinitely,  or  until 
surgical  aid  is  secured.  It  may  be  that  the 
source  of  the  bleeding  is  not  evident.  In 
that  case  the  limb  should  be  seized  with 
one  or  both  hands  in  such  a  way  that  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  wound  are  pressed  to- 
gether as  nearly  as  possible  throughout  their 
entire  surface.  This  makes  pressure  in  an 
indirect  way  upon  the  bleeding  vessels.  If 
the  main  source  of  bleeding  be  a  single 
point,  its  situation  may  often  be  discovered 
by  raising  one  finger  at  a  time,  and  so  re- 
lieving pressure,  and  noting  when  the  flow 
begins  again.  This  marks  a  point  specially 
needing  pressure ;  and  in  case  a  compress 
and  bandage  are  to  be  applied,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  proper  place  for  the  former. 

Pressure  of  Supplying'  Artery. 

It  may  happen  that  a  wound  is  too  deep 
or  too'  irregular  to  be  compressed  satisfac- 
torily in  this  manner,  and  that  the  blood 
still  flows.  The  proper  method  is  then  to 
shut  off  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
supplying  artery.  If  Figs  i  and  2  are 
examined,  the  course  of  the  main  arteries 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  indi- 
cated, as  well  as  the  position  of  the  hands 
in  compressing  these  vessels.  In  the  figures 
the  limbs  of  adults  are  used,  because  in 
them  the  muscular  landmarks  are  better  de- 
fined than  in  those  of  children,  as  in  the 
latter  the  layers  of  fat  disguise  the  sharp 
contours. 


The  Arteries  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

In  Fig.  1  the  hand  is  represented  in 
two  positions.  The  upper  presses  its  thumb 
deeply  behind  the  collar-bone  against  the 
large  artery  known  as  the  subclavian. 
Pressure  to  be  effectual  in  this  position  must 
be  deep  and  firm, and  it  is  fatiguing  to  con- 
tinue it  for  any  time.  The  fingers  of  the 
lower  hand  press  upon  the  main  artery  of 
the  arm,  called  the  brachial,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  subclavian  above  alluded  to. 
The  beating  of  the  brachial  may  be  felt  on 
the  inner  side  cf  the  prominent  muscle  of 
the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  called  the  bi- 
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Course  of  Artery  of  Left  Arm. 

ceps.  If  the  beating  is  recognized  and  the 
fingers  laid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  r,  over  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  it  is  easy  to  compress 
the  latter  against  the  arm-bone,  or  humerus. 
At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  artery  divides, 
and  in  the  forearm  the  branches  are  not 
so  easily  gotten  at  until  they  reappear  at 
the  wrist,  that  on  the  thumb  side  being 
called  the  radial  artery — that  usually  felt  in 
counting  the  pulse — that  on  the  other  side 
the  ulnar.  Pressure  on  these  may  control 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  hand,  but 
bleeding  in  the  hand  or  lower  part  of  the 
forearm  may  usually  be  controlled  by 
strongly  bending  the  arm  at  the  elbow  and 
keeping  it  so  bent.  Pressure  is  thus  made 
on  the  arteries  at  their  point  of  bending. 
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Small  bleeding  from  this  region  is  often 
controlled  by  holding  the  hand  above 
the  head  as  far  as  possible,  gravitation  re- 
tarding the  upward  flow  of  the  blood. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  course  of  the  femoral 
artery,  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh.  When 
the  limb  is  straight  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
in  passing  from  the  middle  of  the  groin  to 
the  hollow  of  the  ham,  makes  a  sort  of  spiral 
curve;  but  if  the  knee  is  slightly  bent  and 
the  limb  lies  on  its  outer  side,  the  course  is 
nearly  straight  from  the  middle  of  the  groin 
to  the  back  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
thigh  bone  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  vessel  is  most  super- 
ficial, and  therefore  most  easily  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  where  the 
fingers  are  placed  in  Fig.  2,  or  rather 
higher.  The  beating  of  the  artery  is  felt 
for,  and  then  pressure  is  made.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  artery  (there  called  the 
popliteal)  can  be  pressed  on  at  the  back  of 


Fig.  2. 

Course  of  Large  Artery  on  Inner  Side  of  Right 
Thigh,  and  Position  of  Fingers  to  Compress  it. 
Arrows  Show  Direction  of  Blood. 

the  knee,  but  not  so  easily.  So  also  bleed- 
ing from  the  foot  may  be  controlled  by  com- 
pressing the  vessel  behind  the  inner  ankle- 
bone.  Bending  the  limb  at  hip  and  knee 
forcibly  also  controls  bleeding,  as  in  the 
upper  extremity  the  bending  of  the  elbow. 


Appliances  for  Pressure. 

Pressure  by  the  fingers  cannot  be  kept  up 
for  a  very  long  time  by  one  person,  owing 
to  the  fatigue  it  causes.  But  two  or  more 
persons  may  relieve  each  other,  the  fingers 
of  the  relieving  hand  being  carefully  placed 


Fig.  3. 

Section  of  Limb  when  Compressed. 

<j,  Artery  ;  6,  Bone  ;  c.  Compress  ;  d.  Bandage  ; 
es  et  Spaces  between  bandage  and  skin. 


on  the  vessel  before  the  other  is  removed.  It 
is  to  save  this  fatigue,  or  to  prevent  acci- 
dents when  help  is  not  abundant,  that  the 
bandage  and  compress,  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  surgeon's  tourniquet ,  is  used.  Any 
smooth,  firm  substance  with  rounded  sur- 
face may  be  used  for  a  compress.  A  firmly 
folded  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff,  or  a 
cork,  are  usually  at  hand.  Even  a  small 
potato  or  a  horse-chestnut  will  serve  in 
emergency,  or  any  similarly  shaped  thing. 
The  compress  may  be  knotted  into  a  long 
handkerchief,  the  compress  then  laid  in 
position  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  both  drawn  on 
equally,  so  as  not  to  displace  the  compress, 
and  when  pressure  enough  to  stop  the  flow 
has  been  made  the  ends  are  tied  together. 
A  neater  arrangement,  when  the  necessary 
things  are  at  hand,  is  a  bandage  passed  over 
a  smooth  compress,  such  as  is  made  of  an 
ordinary  surgeon's  roller  ban'dage  partly  un- 
rolled. 

Adjustment  of  Compress. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  compress  should  b  e 
narrow  where  it  touches  the  skin,  and  thicker 
above,  so  that  while  pressure  is  made  on  the 
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artery  the  bandage  is  lifted  from  the  sur- 
rounding skin  (see  Fig.  3),  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins 
to  the  body.  Fig.  4  shows  the  relation  of 
veins  to  the  artery  in  the  arm. 
The  dark  lines,  many  of  them 
I  lettered,  as  high  up  as  e,  are 
veins,  b  is  the  biceps  muscle 
before  alluded  to,  and  just  at 
its  inner  side  are  seen  two 
parallel  lines  indicating  the 
artery.  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  a  tight  girdle  would  com- 
press veins  as  well  as  artery, 
and  so  venous  bleeding  would 
be  favored,  while  a  compress, 
particularly  if  its  edge  is  nar- 
row, can  be  placed  on  the  beat- 
ing vessel  and  the  latter  be 
compressed,  while  the  veins 
can  return  their  blood  through 
the  spaces  e  e.  This  blood  is 
of  course  largely  blood  that 
had  gone  through  the  artery 
before  it  was  compressed,  or 
which  has  gone  through  other 
Veins  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  If  a  ban- 
Arm  and  Fore- dage  and  compress  are  once 
ARM'  well  adjusted  the  patient  may 

remain  for  a  considerable  time  safe  from 
farther  hemorrhage,  and  usually  until  skill- 
ed assistance  can  be  had. 

Scalp  Wounds. 

These  general  rules  of  compression  can  | 
be  applied.'with  the  proper  changes,  to  most 


Fig. 
Superficial 


parts  of  the  body.  Bleeding  from  a  wound 
in  the  scalp  is  usually  easily  controlled, 
owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
bleeding  surfaces  may  be  pressed  against 
the  hard  skull.  Just  in  front  of  the  ear  may 
be  felt  the  beating  of  the  temporal  artery 
which  supplies  one  side  of  the  head  and 
forehead.  Firm  pressure  at  that  point  will 
control  bleeding  in  that  region  ordinarily. 
Similarly  bleeding  from  the  face  may  be  di- 
minished or  controlled  by  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  lower  jaw  near  the  position 
of  the  molars.  Bleeding  from  wounds 
about  the  neck  is  the  most  difficult  for 
an  untrained  person  to  deal  with,  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  great  arteries  and 
great  veins  to  each  other.  If  the  throbbing 
of  the  artery  can  be  distinctly  recognized  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  pressure  on  it  below 
the  wound,  as  the  blood  runs  up  to  the 
head.  If  it  is  not  well  recognized,  probably 
the  best  thing  for  a  person  unacquainted 
with  anatomy  to  do  is  to  seize  the  hps  of  the 
wound  and  press  them  together  at  the  sur- 
face, and  also  as  deeply  as  possible. 

Oozing-  of  Blood. 

When  bleeding  comes  from  numerous 
small  points  over  a  considerable  surface, 
direct  pressure  on  that  surface  is  usually 
efficient.  But  such  bleeding  is  often  en- 
tirely arrested  by  the  application  of  water 
as  hot  as  the  immersed  hand  or  the  back 
of  the  hand  will  bear,  say  of  the  tem- 
perature of  no  degrees  F.  to  115  de- 
grees F. 
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DECEIVING  OUR  CHILDREN. 

BY  C.  C.  FOWLER. 


OF  necessity  the  mother,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  forms  the  character 
of  her  children.  If  a  child  cannot  believe 
his  mother,  whom  can  he  trust  ?  Yet  so  few 
of  us  are  perfectly  truthful  to  our  children 
in  both  "  spirit  "  and  "  letter." 

Can  any  motive  in  deceiving — apparent 
necessity,  convenience,  or  even  a  desire  to 
increase  pleasure  or  spare  pain — compensate 
for  the  injury  done  a  child  by  loss  of  per- 
fect faith  in  his  mother?  He  is  sure  to  dis- 
cover a  deception  sooner  or  later. 

How  often  a  mother  who  would  warmly 
resent  an  insinuation  that  she  is  untruthful 
will  say :  "There  is  no  more  candy  for  you, 
Jamie,"  quieting  her  conscience  with  the 
letter  of  the  decree.  Next  day  when  Jamie 
sees  more  candy  taken  from  the  same  box 
he  remembers  the  "no  more  candy,"  but 
does  not  realize  the  force  of  "  for  you,"  and — 
a  little  faith  in  mamma  is  gone.  Or,  when 
Baby  has  a  forbidden  treasure,  mamma  says: 
"  Let  me  look  at  it,  clear";  trustful  Baby  allows 
mamma  to  "  look,''  and  the  prize  is  placed 
safe  out  of  reach.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  re- 
quest will  be  so  readily  granted  next  time. 

A  few  days  ago,  upon  hearing  her  mother 
relate  a  startling  fact,  I  saw  an  expression 
of  doubt,  instantly  suppressed,  pass  over  the 
mobile  face  of  a  bright  girl  friend.  When 
opportunity  offered  she  said  :  "  Do  you  know 
I  would  give  anything  I  can  think  of  if  mam- 
ma had  never  told  me  there  were  fairies  and 
a  Santa  Claus.  Until  I  was  a  great  girl  I 
believed  in  those  myths,  against  all  ridicule 
and  reason,  solely  upon  faith  in  her  assu- 
rances. I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  I  re- 
ceived when  she  lightly  told  me  that  '  such 
ideas  were  for  little  girls,'  and  I  was  now  old 
enough  to  '  know  better.'  I  lost  then  what 
I  can  never  regain — implicit  belief  in  mam- 
ma's word.  If  she  says  anything  surprising 
that  horrible  doubt  of  its  truth  always  flashes 
over  me." 

A    lovely  mother,  one    whose    life  is 


bound  up  in  her  children,  said  to  her 
eight-year-old  daughter :  "  I  would  not  be  a 
little  girl  and  not  believe  in  elves  and  fairies 
for  anything;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
lights of  being  a  little  girl.  Of  course  there 
is  a  Santa  Claus."  Marjorie's  trust  was  se- 
verely taxed  last  Christmas,  but,  though  she 
cast  troubled  glances  at  mamma,  the  beauti- 
ful cable  of  perfect  trust  seemed  able  to  bear 
the  strain.    It  must  snap  some  day. 

In  most  instances,  as  in  this,  the  motive 
in  such  deceptions  is  purely  kindness,  the 
idea  that  to  believe  in  these  creations  of 
fancy  adds  to  a  child's  enjoyment  of  them. 
Even  if  this  notion  were  true,  would  the 
pleasure  gained  pay  for  the  deception  prac- 
tised? I  think,  however,  that  comparison 
wdl  invariably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
children  who  laugh  most  merrily  at  and 
enjoy  most  heartily  Santa  Claus  with  his  pack 
and  bells  are  those  who  know  it  is  "all  for 
fun  "  ;  and  those  who  listen  with  keenest 
zest  to  fairy  tales  are  they  who  regard  them 
as  flights  of  fancy.  As  flights  of  fancy  such 
stories  fulfil  their  mission. 

Free  play  of  imagination  should,  indeed 
must,  form  an  important  element  in  the  bal- 
anced development  of  every  mind.  Any- 
thing but  Thomas  Gradgrind's  "  In  this  life 
we  want  nothing  but  Facts,  sir  ;  nothing  but 
Facts!"  And  Dickens  graphically  shows 
some  results  of  that  system.  But  in  allow- 
ing or  teaching  children  to  believe  these  tales 
written  to  feed  their  imagination  we  defeat 
their  very  object  and  utility. 

Another  form  of  deception  is  in  answers 
to  questions  which  are  beyond  the  years 
of  the  little  inquirers.  Instead  of  saying, 
"  When  you  are  old  enough  to  understand  I 
will  explain,"  so  many  mothers  silence  in- 
quiry with  palpably  silly  or  untrue  replies. 
Such  answers  are  a  positive  injury  to  chil 
dren,  hurting  their  pride  and  making  them 
suspicious.  Their  keen  intuition  detects  the 
deceit,  though  unable  to  correct  it.  We 
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know  how  we  feel  on  that  point,  and  we  are 
only  grown-up  children. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hurt  their  self-re- 
spect by  telling  them  that  "  that  is  nothing 
for  little  boys  and  girls  to  know  ;  children 
should  not  be  too  inquisitive  "  ;  but  simply 
explain  that  when  they  have  learned  enough 
to  understand  it  you  will  tell  them.  I  think 
any  child  would  be  most  benefited  and  best 
pleased  by  such  a  reply. 

Two  little  boys  who  felt  too  manly  to  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Claus  were  discussing  their 
fear  in  the  dark.  Both  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  same  nurse  and  filled  with  belief  in 
the  same  dread  though  intangible  terrors  of 
the  dark.  They  finally  decided  to  talk  it 
over  with  the  mammas.  One  came  from  the 
interviewas  brave  as  a  lion,  his  fears  removed  ; 
the  other  very  doubtful.  "  Why  aren't  you 
afraid  any  more  ?  "  asked  timid  Frank.  "  Be- 
cause mamma  says  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  0/7  "was  the  beautiful  reply.  "So  does 
mine,''  said  Frank.  "  Well,  don't  you  believe 
her?"  "  Y-e-s,  I  suppose  so  ;  but — well,  she 
told  me  there  was  a  Santa  Claus,  and  she  said 
Dr.  Clarke  brought  the  baby  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  know  that's  not  so,  for  he  hadn't  a  pocket 
big  enough  to  carry  a  good-sized  doll  in." 
"  My  mamma  says  the  way  God  makes  ba- 
bies is  one  of  the  most  wonderfulest  things 
there  is,  and  when  I  get  big  enough  she  is 


going  to  tell  me  all  about  it."  Which 
mother  was  wiser  ? 

One  little  girl  was  told  to  ask  the  doctor 
when  she  wondered  "  how  Baby  got  here." 
After  struggling  with  her  shyness  for  days 
and  finally  screwing  her  courage  to  the 
sticking  point,  she  propounded  the  moment- 
ous question.  With  a  most  exasperatingly 
patronizing  manner  the  doctor  told  her  that 
"my  wife  says  they  come  from  Heaven  in  a 
raindrop."  She  detested  that  doctor  ever 
after. 

As  a  child, the  most  distasteful  expressions 
I  knew  were  :  "  Little  children  should  not 
ask  questions,"  and  "  Children  should  be 
seen,  not  heard."  I  am  grateful  that  these 
former  axioms  are  now  almost  dead  letters. 
Children  learn  far  more  from  their  questions 
than  from  books. 

Many  of  their  queries  would  puzzle  sages, 
and  to  tell  them  the  truth  o?ily  we  are  often 
obliged  to  say,  "I  do  not  know."  Though 
some  of  us  may  dislike  to  have  our  children 
feel  that  mamma  does  not  know  everything, 
it  is  certainly  better  than  to  discourage  their 
natural  inquisitiveness  or  give  them  mislead- 
ing replies. 

Would  that  the  children  of  all  of  us  might 
say  from  faith  with  Johnnie  :  It  is  so,  for 
ma  says  so,  and  what  ma  says  is  so  if  it 
ain't  so  ! " 


"MARY  C 

BY  MRS.  GEO 

Bessie  Gray  was  four  years  old, 

Mamma's  black-eyed,  only  daughter  ; 

Canning  ways  and  odd  conceits 

Bessie's  four  short  years  had  brought  her. 

Loving  faith  in  Santa  Claus 

Childish  tale  and  song  had  taught  her, 
And  on  Christmas  morn  she  rose, 

Sure  the  saint  some  joy  had  wrought  her. 


RISTMAS." 

E  ARCHIBALD. 

Smiling  at  her  stockingful 

Papa  found  her  when  he  sought  her  ; 
"  Merry  Christmas,  Bessie  Gray  !" 

And  he  kissed  her  as  he  caught  her. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  happy  child, 

When  the  day  to  night  had  brought  her, 

"  Mary  Christmas  surely  is 
Santa  Claus'  lovely  daughter  !  " 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Plea  for  Little  Girls'  Pockets. 

"O  mamma,  my  knife  is  lost  again!  It 
hopped  right  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  can't  find 
it  anywhere  !  Please,  mamma,  do  make  me 
big,  deep  pockets — two  of  them,  just  like  Ben- 
nie's— so  I  won't  always  be  losing  my  things  !" 

A  tearful,  pleading  little  face  it  was  that 
was  lifted  to  mine  a  few  days  ago,  while  two 
grimy  little  hands  nervously  turned  wrong  side 
out  the  tiny,  ruffled  pocket  on  the  gingham 
tire,  to  make  sine  the  lost  knife  was  not  hiding 
in  its  one  corner,  though  its  shallow  depth  gave 
not  the  slightest  hope  of  it. 

"O  Eva,  the  new  double-bladed  jack-knife, 
like  Bennie's,  that  I  gave  you  last  week  !  And 
not  only  the  knife,  but  my  pencil,  and  the 
baby's  rubber  ring,  and  your  top,  and  two 
handkerchiefs  you  have  lost  within  that  time. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  a  very  careless  little  daugh- 
ter." 

"  No,  mamma,"  and  there  was  a  pitiful  sob 
in  the  little  girl's  voice;  "all  my  pockets  are 
so  little  and  floppy  I  can't  help  losing  my 
things.  They  will  hop  right  out  of  them  if  I 
run  or  jump  one  mite.  I've  lost  the  pretty 
beads  Aunt  Minnie  gave  me,  and  Bennie's 
marbles,  and  now  my  new  knife  is  gone  !  O 
mamma,  please  make  nice,  long,  pant  pockets 
in  my  tires,  just  like  Bennie's  !  " 

I  comforted  my  grieved  seven-year-old  girlie 
by  promising  her  another  knife,  and  then,  after 
she  had  run  back  to  her  play,  I  took  down  from 
their  hooks  her  bright  little  wardrobe  of  every- 
day dresses  and  tires  and  critically  examined 
their  pockets. 

Eva  was  right.  They  were  little,  shallow, 
scrimpy  bits  of  flying-patch  pockets,  dainty  and 
cunning,  to  be  sure,  with  their  pretty  shapes  and 
ruffles  and  braidings,  but  not  one  of  them  hav- 
ing sufficient  depth  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  a 
romping,  treasure-and-rubbish  collecting  little 
girl,  whose  only  playmate  had  always  been  an 
older  brother,  with  his  boyish  taste  for  knives 
and  marbles,  strings  and  nails.  Plenty  of 
storage- room  for  such  property  I  had  always 
given  him  in    the    capacious   pockets  of  his 


panties,  while  Eva,  who  naturally  had  learned 
to  value  and  demand  and  collect  just  such 
property  and  treasures  as  her  brother's,  had 
always  been  dependent  on  bits  of  flopping  lace 

[  and  ruffle-edged  patches  hardly  large  enough 
to  hold  a  doll's   kerchief  !    No   wonder  the 

[  dear  child's  pencils  and  marbles   and  spools 
had  persistently  "  hopped  right  out  of  them." 
With  sharp  scissors  1  ripped  from  all  herevery- 

,  day  tires  their  diminutive  pocket-flaps,  fearing 
if  I  let  them  remain  they  would  prove  a  snaring 

j  maw  for  hurriedly-stowed-away  articles.  Then 
into  the  skirt  of  every  dress  and  apron  I  put  a 
deep,  inside  bag-pocket,  just  such  stout,  capa- 
cious pouches  as  our  grandmothers  neatly  faced 
with  mcuth-pieces  like  the  garment  and  inserted 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  right-hand  skirt-seam 
for  their  little  daughters'  homespuns;  and  my 
little  girl's  delight  when  she  discovered  these 
roomy  sack-pockets  for  bulky  storage  in  all  her 
every-day  ginghams  was  greater  than  if  she  had 
been  the  recipient  of  a  costly  French  doll. 
Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 


Material  for  Creeping-Aprons. 

In  making  infants'  creeping-aprons  I  have 
been  in  a  dilemma  as  to  a  material  appropri- 


ate yet  so  light  that  its  wearer  ran  no  risk  of 
taking  cold  when  it  was  removed.  Gingham 
certainly  faUs<,fhort'  in--  bath-  particulars,  but 
cheese-cloth'  his  proved  'ij  jst  -th'^thjng. "  It 
protects  the  dress  perfectly,  there*  i6  no  dagger 
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in  laying  it  aside  for  "  dress-parade,"  and  it  is 
so  easily  laundered  that  one  may  use  two  or 
three  aprons  a  day,  while  the  baby  still  "  looks 
like  a  baby  "  with  it  on.  I  made  mine  of  one 
piece  in  a  very  short  lime.  C.  C.  F. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Minor  Point  in  Hygienic  Clothing. 

"Oh!  never  mind  that"  a  nurse  once  said 
to  me  as  I  was  hurrying  my  baby  into  the 
house  to  get  him  a  dry  napkin;  "they  never 
takes  cold  in  their  own  wet,  and  it  stren'thens 
their  legs." 

Expressed  more  elegantly,  this  seems  to  be 
quite  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  mothers. 
Women  who  dress  their  little  ones  a  la  Ger- 
trude, and  who  have  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  kissing,  are  singularly 
unreformed  upon  this  subject — perhaps  because 
they  are  uninformed.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  they  are  likely  to  have  the 
wholesome  light  of  publicity.  Yet  there  is 
much  that  might  be  said,  and  the  comfort  and 
health  of  Baby  be  much  increased  thereby. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  material.  Linen 
diapering  is  the  coolest  and  the  most  absorbent 
for  those  who  can  afford  it.  A  small  supply 
may  be  laid  in  by  even  those  of  moderate  means 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  bowel  trouble  in  warm 
weather ;  and  any  one  may  have  a  few  made  of 
old  tablecloths,  neatly  darned  and  sewed  in  a 
square  of  double  thickness.  These  surpass  the 
new  linen  in  softness,  but  are  not  durable,  and 
should  therefore  be  kept  for  illness  or  used 
only  on  the  very  little  babies. 

New  cotton  flannel  ought  never  to  be  put 
upon  a  baby.  It  sheds  water  as  easily  as  the 
proverbial  duck's  back,  and  the  poor  infant's 
legs  are  sure  to  be  bathed  in  the  "stren'then- 
ing"  fluid  after  a  manner  which  revolts  mamma 
even  if  it  be  satisfactory  to  nurse.  Two  or 
three  good  washings  and  rubbings  are  needed 
to  bring  this  fabric  to  its  full  usefulness.  Only 
the  best  qualit-y,  bleached,  and  not  very  heavy, 
is  fit  for  the  purpose. 

The  cotton  diapering  has  been  oft  extolled  in 
these  pages,  and  it  deserves  its  praise;  but 
there  is  a  choice.  The  pattern  called  "  bird's- 
eye  "  is  not  good.  It  is  harsh  and  does  not 
wear  soft  for  a  long  time ;  yet  the  merchants 
say  it  is  more  in  demand  than  the  diamond 
pattern,  which  is  much  its  superior.  This  must 
be  because  at  first  it  Locks  prettier.-  Few  people 
who  have  'tried  both  kincs  eter  buy  a  second 
bolt  -of  the '■"  bird's-eye."    Cotton  diaper' ng, 


like  cotton  flannel,  requires  thorough  washing 
before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Why  this  should  be  so  surpasses  feeble  femi- 
nine comprehension.  Why  should  the  manufac- 
turer, at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  put 
in  all  that  starch,  which  the  consumer,  at  more 
trouble  and  possibly  expense,  carefully  takes  out 
again  ?  Here  is  another  mission  for  Babyhood. 
Let  it  persuade  manufacturers  that  mothers 
don't  want  starched  diapers,  and  perhaps  they 
will  consent  to  leave  out  the  offensive  dressing 
and  sell  goods  at  once  softer  and  cheaper. 

For  very  young  babies  this  material  ought  to- 
be  washed  more  than  once.  A  good  plan  is  to 
visit  it,  when  made  up  into  diapers,  upon  the  de- 
voted adults  of  the  family  as  towels  until  they 
are  soft  enough  for  his  majesty  the  Baby.  This 
plan  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  limbers  up 
the  diapers  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
family  to  a  state  of  humility,  which  is  the  only 
correct  frame  of  mind  where  there  is  a  baby. 
It  counterbalances  the  sense  of  pride  and  im- 
portance, which,  unchecked,  is  apt  to  assume 
vast  proportions. 

Two  sizes  of  these  useful  articles  are  re- 
quired, and  not  less  than  three  dozen  of  each 
size.  A  short  allowance  of  napkins  is  disas- 
trous to  the  mother's  peace  of  mind  and  the 
baby's  cleanliness — unless,  indeed,  nurse  can. 
be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  the  diapers  daily.  _ 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  diapering  a  baby, 
and  experience  only  will  teach  how  to  do  it  at 
once  quickly,  neatly,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  article  will  not  be  found  binding  the  little 
feet  together  instead  of  in  its  proper  place. 
The  napkin  should  be  fairly  snug  around  the 
waist — snug  enough  to  hold  it  in  place  with6ut 
binding  the  child's  abdomen — and  should  be 
pinned  to  the  shirt  or  band  when  one  is  worn. 
A  square  of  strong  white  cotton  sewed  on  the 
shirt  or  band  just  where  it  meets  the  diaper 
will  prevent  the  shield-pins  from  tearing  the 
woollen  fabric.  Tuck  the  corners  of  the  diaper 
well  in,  folding  the  right-hand  one  under  the 
left  leg  and  the  left  hand  one  under  the  right 
leg,  but  be  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  draw 
the  ends  too  tight.  Serious  trouble  with  boy- 
babies  has  arisen  from  too  great  constriction 
over  the  delicate  little  parts.  Having  fastened 
the  long  stockings  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit 
the  napkin  about  the  legs  like  a  pair  of  drawers. 
Baby's  toilet  in  this  particular  is  complete. 

But,  artistic  as  your  work  may  be,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  undo  it  the  moment  the  cloth  is  discov- 
ered to  be  wet.  This  is  the  point  which  I  wish 
especially  to  make,  and  which  is  so  often  over- 
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looked.  A  child  will  take  cold  "in  its  own 
wet  "  as  speedily  as  if  its  clothes  were  saturated 
with  pure  water,  nurse  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Indeed,  a  wet  diaper  is  much  worse 
for  a  child  than  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  pure  water, 
because  urine  is  at  once  an  impure  and  an  ex- 
coriating fluid.  If  the  little  one  is  chafed — and 
how  many  babies  are,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age! — the  wet  diaper  is  a  positive  cruelty,  smart- 
ing sharply  upon  the  already  sore  surface.  It 
is  rare  to  find  Baby's  hands  warm  when  his 
diaper  is  wet,  and  every  moment  it  is  left  wet  is 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  a  moment  spent  in 
a  draught  of  damp  air.  How  many  mothers, 
who  habitually  neglect  this  point,  would  think 
of  allowing  Baby  to  run  about  in  wet  shoes  or 
in  a  damp  pair  of  sleeves?  Vet  the  bowels  and 
legs  ought  to  be  quite  as  carefully  kept  dry. 

The  practice  of  putting  on  two  or  three  extra 
thick  napkins  at  night,  and  allowing  Baby  to 
swelter  till  morning  in  a  vile  swaddling  of  urin- 
ated cotton,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended, 
yet  is  practised  by  otherwise  dainty  and  careful 
mothers.  Worse  than  this  is  letting  a  child 
remain  soiled.  This  is  so  unspeakably  nauseous 
that  it  can  be  scarcely  written  about;  yet  hun- 
dreds of  innocent,  helpless  babies,  intended  by 
a  beneficent  Creator  to  be  the  sweetest  and 
purest  things  on  earth,  are  left  for  hours  in  close 
contact  with  a  mass  of  pollution  because  the 
mothers  will  not  get  up  at  night  to  change 
them.  Monthly  nurses  actually  advocate  this 
and  call  it  "training"  the  baby!  Poor  little 
innocent,  initiated  so  early  and  in  so  gross  a 
way  into  the  disagreeable  side  of  life! 

If  a  child  be  deftly  handled,  he  may  be 
changed  while  sleeping,  and  will  afterwards 
sleep  all  the  sounder  for  being  in  a  dry,  warm 
bed. 

A  child  should  be  invariably  washed  in  tepid 
water  after  soiling,  and  either  powdered  or 
anointed  with  vaseline  or  sweet-oil.  Nurses 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  do  it,  but  require  con- 
stant watching  and  admonition.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  for  the  mother  herself  to  change  the 
child  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  at  unexpect- 
ed times,  and  when  changing  to  examine  care- 
fully for  any  traces  of  neglect. 

If  a  baby  is  never  allowed  to  stay  wet  or 
soiled  it  will  soon  learn  to  notify  mother  or 
nurse  when  it  needs  attention,  and  can  be  much 
easier  broken  to  cleanly  habits  as  it  grows  older. 
How  is  a  child  to  be  expected  not  to  wet  the 
bed  when  for  two  or  three  years  a  wet  bed  has 
been  its  usual  resting-place  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  ?   It  is  more  difficult  than  we  elders 


at  all  realize  for  our  children  to  follow  our  sud- 
den changes  of  front.  For  three  years  the 
child  has  labored  under  the  conviction,  practi- 
cally taught  by  the  mother,  that  moisture  is  the 
proper  thing  in  bed  at  night.  Suddenly  he  is 
informed  that  this  is  a  vast  mistake,  that  it  is 
"  naughty,  naughty  !"  and  if  he  be  somewhat 
slow  of  comprehension,  or  if  he  find  it  difficult 
to  break  off  speedily  a  three-years'  habit,  he  is 
spanked  or  otherwise  punished.  Surely  there 
is  neither  justice  nor  common  sense  in  this. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
using  cloths  that  have  been  once  wet.  There 
are  comparatively  few  women  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  absolutely  clean  diapers  for  Baby 
at  every  change,  and,  indeed,  if  the  wet  ones 
have  been  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
regular  washing  and  ironing  is  not  positively 
required  ;  but  the  napkins  should  never  be  used 
after  there  is  the  least  odor  about  them.  Here, 
too,  the  mother's  personal  supervision  is  in  de- 
mand. Not  one  nurse  in  a  hundred  is  con- 
scientious enough  to  increase  her  own  labors 
because  of  what  she  considers  a  "finicky  no- 
tion "  of  the  mistress. 

There  is  even  a  moral  aspect  to  this  seemingly 
unimportant  question',  for  it  is  only  honest  and 
thorough  to  keep  Baby's  hidden  garments  as 
immaculate  and  fresh  as  his  dainty  outer  gar- 
ments, and  such  honesty  is  really  essential  to 
his  health  and  comfort.  M.  F.  W. 


Woollen  Drawers. 

Being  short  of  funds  last  winter,  I  had  to 
utilize  old  materials  for  many  things.  My  little 
three-year-old  needed  new  heavy  drawers.  I 
took  some  all-wool  drawers  cast  aside  many 
years  ago  as  being  too  full  of  holes  for  papa  to 
wear.  The  legs  were  good  and  strong  from  the 
bottom  up  as  far  as  I  needed.  Measuring  my  lit- 
tle girl  from  ankles  to  waist,  I  cut  off  the  drawers 
legs  straight  across,  and  then  cut  each  leg  down 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  knee.  Then  trying  on 
with  a  few  pins  I  fitted  them  to  my  little  one, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  at  the  knee.  Now  tak- 
ing the  strongest  part  of  what  remained  of  the 
old  drawers,  I  cut  a  large  gusset  and  sewed  it  in, 
making  the  fold  in  the  gusset  the  bottom  of  the 
seat,  thus  avoiding  all  seams  to  chafe.  This 
gusset  is  larger  than  some  mothers  will  approve, 
for  the  seat  does  not  fit  snugly.  This  can  be 
obviated  by  making  the  gusset  smaller.  My 
little  girl  is  in  constant  motion  ;  for  this  reason  I 
preferred  the  large  drawers,  thus  leaving  her 
plenty  of  room  to  kick  and  jump  and  roll. 

Ohio.  Indigent. 
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Crocheted  Bibs 

If  there  is  among  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
any  mother  whose  little  one  drools  and  spits  as 
much  as  do  my  two  baby  boys,  she  will  make  use 
of  her  first  spare  moments  to  crochet  a  supply 
of  the  kind  of  bib  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
and  which  I  have  found  extremely  useful.  For 
my  first  baby  I  had  a  quantity  of  soft  linen  and 
fleece-lined  pique  bibs  which  were  daintily 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  lace,  and  which 
really  looked  very  pretty  on  Baby — for  just 
about  ten  minutes.  So  long  as  the  bib  looked 
fresh  and  unrumpled  he  looked  unhappy  and 
wretched  from  much  chafing  of  throat  and  ears 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  carefully-done-up  and 
highly  ornamental  bib.  After  ten  minutes  of 
drooling  the  bib  began  to  look  disreputably  limp, 


and  grew  rapidly  worse,  until  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  it  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  clean  one. 
This  lasted  the  entire  first  eight  months  of  my 
oldest  boy's  life,  when  he  stopped  drooling,  and 
bibs  were  unnecessary. 

When  expecting  my  second  baby  I  remem- 
bered having  seen  on  a  picture  of  a  German 
baby,  taken  years  ago,  a  crocheted  bib  which 
looked  very  practical,  and  by  dint  of  considerable 
thinking  over  and  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
I  made  for  him  a  dozen  soft,  plain,  comfortable, 
and  serviceable  bibs  which  don't  chafe  his 
throat  and  chin,  which  really  keep  Baby  dry  for 
hours,  and  which,  though  not  so  ornamental  as 
the  embroidered  and  belaced  bib,  look  neat  and 
pretty.  Then  there  is  the  additional  advantage, 
for  people  with  little  domestic  help,  that  these 
bibs  are  so  easily  done  up  that  even  if  there  are 
a  great  many  of  them  in  the  weekly  wash  it  does 
not  take  more  time  to  iron  six  of  these  crocheted 
bibs  than  one  of  the  others. 

The  bib  is  crocheted  in  ribbed  stitch  and 


large  enough  to  completely  cover  the  body  of 
the  frock.  The  uneven  surface  of  the  ribbed 
stitch  answers  best  for  keeping  the  moisture 
from  penetrating.  Mine  were  made  of  Dexter 
cotton  No.  10,  which  did  very  well.  The  linen 
tapes  at  the  top  are  tied  about  the  neck,  and 
the  lower  ones  are  fastened  round  the  waist,  in 
which  way  the  bib  is  securely  kept  in  place,  and 
is  a  most  efficient  protection  from  moisture  and 
the  attendant  chill.  E.  F.  H. 

Brooklyn. 

Paper  Patterns. 

Patterns  for  short  clothes  come  in  sets  like 
those  for  long  clothes,  including  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  outfit.  The  set  from  the  Com- 
bination Pattern  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt.,  costs 
fifty  cents,  and  con- 
tains stocking,  un- 
derwaist,  drawers, 
night-drawers  with 
stocking- feet,  eat- 
ing-apron, Mother 
Hubbard  dress  or 
cloak  with  bonnet, 
gored  dress,  dress 
with  plaited  skirt, 
yoke  dress  with 
front  of  dress  and 
back  of  yoke  cut 
in  one  piece,  Kate 
Greenaway  dress 
with  round  yoke, 
and  boy's  box- 
plaited  coat.  The  patterns  are  of  good  shape, 
are  easily  made  up,  and  quite  pretty. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  J 


F.  B. 


Diaper  Suspenders. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  space  in  your  charming 
magazine  for  the  following  description  of  sus- 
penders I  made  to  keep  my  baby's  diaper  in 
place.  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  although 
other  mothers  may  have  something  similar  for 
the  purpose.  My  first  baby  wore  diapers  and 
flannel  bands  until  almost  two  years  of  age,  and 
when  she  began  to  walk  I  had  much  trouble  to 
keep  her  diaper  from  slipping.  If  fastened  to 
the  band  it  drew  that  out  of  place,  besides  making 
it  necessary  to  pin  the  latter  much  more  snugly 
than  I  thought  good  for  Baby.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  attached  to  the  merino  vests,  the 
pin  caused  great  holes  to  be  torn  into  them. 

My  second  baby  wore  knit  bands,  which  were, 
if  anything,  worse  to  keep  in  place  than  the 
flannel,  with  the  weight  of  the  diapers  attached 
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to  them,  and  before  the  day  came  for  her  to 
walk  I  had  studied  out  the  following  plan  for 
saving  time  and  trouble,  and  it  worked  admir- 
ably :  I  took  a  strip  of  muslin  25  inches  long 
and  a  little  more  than  3  inches  wide,  and 
doubled  it  over,  making  a  band,  which  I  sup- 
plied with  a  button  and  a  buttonhole.  I  then 
sewed  one  end  of  a  piece  of  white  silk  elastic 
§  inches  wide  and  23  inches  long  at  a  distance  of 
^  inches  from  one  end  of  the  band,  and  the  other 


end  of  the  same  elastic  I  fastened  15  inches  from 
the  same  end.  I  then  took  another  piece  of  elas- 
tic, and  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  beginning 
at  the  other  end  of  the  band.  I  sewed  small  tabs 
to  one  end  and  the  centre  of  the  band,  and  after 
slipping  the  suspenders  over  Baby's  shoulders, 
and  buttoning  the  band  in  the  front,  I  pinned 
the  napkins  to  the  tabs.  The  weight  now  de- 
pended from  the  shoulders,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  little  one  felt  very  comfortable.  When 
soiled  the  suspenders  could  be  washed,  and 
therefore  silk  elastic  is  best  to  be  used. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  A  Jersey  Mother. 


Anticipating  Increased  Size  of  Garments— Sundry 
Hints. 

In  making  or  buying  garments  of  any  kind  for 
Baby,  especially  stockings  and  under-flannels, 
it  is  much  better  to  get  two  of  each  of  two  or 
three  sizes  than  all  of  one  size.    Baby  is  sure  to 


outgrow  his  clothes  before  he  wears  them  out, 
and  once  outgrown,  his  comfort  demands  that 
they  should  be  laid  aside  ;  but  having  two  that 
are  right  he  can  wear  one  of  the  larger  size  when 
necessary  and' not  be  uncomfortable.  In  mak- 
ing the  Gertrude  suit,  if  two  of  the  skirts  and 
undergarments  be  made  smaller  than  the  pat- 
terns they  will  be  found  much  better  for  first 
wear  than  the  full  sized  ones. 

A  very  convenient  way  to  take  in  a  garment 
that  is  too  large  is  to  lay  lengthwise  tucks  down 
back  and  front  to  the  yoke  or  to  the  waist  line, 
having  them  just  touch  the  edge  of  the  neck- 
band at  the  shoulder  seam  ;  if  the  neck  also  is 
too  large,  lay  a  similar  tuck  each  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  front,  making  them  as  small  as 
necessary  ;  do  not  seam  them  down,  but  feather- 
stitch on  the  fold  with  appropriate  silk  or  cotton. 

Sleeves  that  are  too  long  may  be  tucked,  or 
the  trimming  set  up  so  as  to  just  cover  the 
sleeve  instead  of  falling  over  the  wrist. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  cut  a  child's 
sleeve  is  this  :  Cut  the  sleeve  two  inches  longer 
than  necessary,  open  two  inches  on  one  seam, 
face  up  two-and-a-half  or  three  inches,  and 
turn  back  the  extra  length  for  a  cuff,  fastening 
it  at  the  corners.  It  can  be  let  down  gradually, 
and  is  not  outgrown  until  worn  out. 

One  mother  of  my  acquaintance  bastes  across 
the  front  of  each  apron  underneath  a  piece  of 
the  gingham  in  size  like  the  front,  catching  it 
to  the  armholes  and  side-seams,  and  overcasting 
it  across  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  an  added 
protection  to  the  dress,  and.  being  washed  with 
the  apron,  fades  like  it,  and  is  all  ready  for  use 
in  repairing  sleeves  when  needed.      J.  F.  ]!. 

Fitchburz,  Mass. 
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Christ  nas  Books  for  Children. 

A  word  to  those  who  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  forming  a  child's  literary  taste 
correctly  may  not  be  amiss  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching holiday  season.  The  custom  of  giv- 
ing a  book  or  two  among  other  more  frivolous 
gifts,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  future  library,  is 
such  a  charming  one  that  it  is  surprising  that 
more  people  do  not  adopt  it  and  systematically 
adhere  to  it.  Such  a  library  in  the  course  of 
time  becomes  a  most  graceful  biography  of  its 


owner's  intellectual  growth,  and  far  surpasses 
in  interest  those  collections  of  books  which  are 
bought  all  at  once  from  a  fashionable  book- 
seller. 

Home-made  holiday  gifts  are  always  the  most 
acceptable,  carrying  with  them,  as  they  do,  the 
very  flavor  of  their  maker's  individuality  ;  but 
few  can  make  with  their  own  hands  every  gift 
for  all  their  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  and 
so  the  buying  of  some  presents  must  be  planned. 
Of  all  store-made  things  books  are  the  best, 
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bringing  the  giver  and  receiver  into  the  pleas- 
antest  relation.  I  know  cf  a  young  girl  who 
had  received  from  a  rich  aunt  many  valuable 
presents — rings,  lockets,  and  bracelets — but  who 
never  really  loved  her  for  her  gifts  until  she  re- 
ceived from  her  the  twelve  volumes  of  James  R. 
Osgood's  Little  Classics.  The  sympathy  and 
comprehension  shown  in  this  selection  drew 
aunt  and  niece  closer  together  than  the  exchange 
of  generosity  and  gratitude  had  ever  done. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  teach  a  child  to  love 
reading  ;  how  great  a  boon  no  one  except  a 
lover  of  books  can  well  know.  It  is  a  solace 
which  no  misfortune'  can  take  away.  Poverty 
itself  can  indulge  in  this  luxury  and  be  light- 
ened by  it  and  lifted  above  the  condition  of  a 
curse.  The  noblest ,  lessons  of  morality  are 
taught  through  good  books,  and  notably  through 
good  fictions,  in  a  manner  that  clothes  even  the 
hardest  teaching  with  attractiveness  and  ren- 
ders it  acceptable.  A  quick-tempered  child 
once  confessed  that  she  could  not  "stay  bad'' 
long  and  read  Miss  Alcott.  When  she  was  in 
a  fury  she  used  to  take  the  cherished  books  and 
hide  them,  that  she  might  not  fall  from  herhigh 
indignation  too  speedily.  However,  they  were 
always  drawn  forth  again,  and  a  short  interview 
with  them  sent  her  in  penitence  to  her  mother's 
arms.  The  only  safeguard  against  the  vicious 
books  of  the  day  is  the  substitution  therefor  of 
thoroughly  good  ones.  The  literary  taste,  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  and  liking  good  literary 
work,  can  be  formed  very  early  in  life,  provided 
absolutely  no  other  than  the  very  best  books  be 
allowed  ;  just  as  a  mere  baby  can  be  taught  to 
use  good  grammar  and  a  refined  fashion  of 
speech  long  before  it  can  understand  any  rules, 
merely  by  living  among  cultivated  people.  A 
boy  who  knows  a  good  book  when  he  sees  it 
will  not  be  even  tempted  to  read  gory  volumes 
about  boy  murderers,  and  will  turn  from  them, 
if  presented  to  him,  with  a  simple  lack  of  in- 
terest. 

It  is  often  hard  for  parents  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  current  juvenile  literature  of  the  day,  so  that, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  books 
given  to  young  people  are  often  neither  good 
specimens  of  artistic  literature  nor  valuable  in 
themselves  for  the  information  they  contain. 
Most  Sunday-school  libraries  are  a  proof  of  how- 
little  the  average  adult  mind  understands  the 
childish.  They  are  all  "good  "books  in  one 
way,  but  mostly  very  poor  ones  regarded  from 
a  literary  point  of  view.  If  it  be  of  importance, 
as  some  writers  on  art  declare,  that  only  really 
excellent  pictures  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls 


of  the  nursery,  how  much  more  important  is  it 
that  only  the  teaching  of  the  best  books  be  im- 
pressed on  the  little  brains  ! 

Children  must  be  taught  first  to  enjoy  books, 
secondarily  to  extract  information  from  them. 
Let  them  once  learn  to  rely  upon  their  reading 
as  a  daily  pleasure,  and  the  instruction  will 
come  of  itself.  All  good  books,  fictions,  fairy- 
tales, funny  stories,  jingles  for  very  little  folks, 
are  full  of  information.  The  kindergarten 
system  of  instruction  has  been  almost  uncon- 
sciously adopted  by  all  the  best  juvenile  writ- 
ers. The  following  list,  though  it  may  not  be 
sufficiently  historical  or  scientific  to  suit  some 
serious  minded  educators,  contains  at  least  thor- 
oughly good  specimens  of  literary  workman- 
ship, and  all  the  books  will  be  found  harmless, 
valuable,  as  every  work  of  art  must  be,  and 
pleasurable  to  a  high  degree. 

Books  for  the  "Very  Young-. 

For  very  young  children  from  two  years  to 
six  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  charming  than 
the  selected  jingles  from  St.'  Nicholas  known 
as  Baby  World  (Century  Company,  $1.00),  or 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  illustrated  in  colors  by 
Alfred  Kappes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2  00), 
or  the  same  immortal  verses  with  notes  {Mo- 
ther Goose's  Melodies  set  to  Music,  McLaughlin 
Bros.,  50  cents).  The  bound  Chatterboxes,  Wide- 
Awakes,  and  St.  Nicholas  are  really  "  maga- 
zines" of  delight  to  the  older  babies.  Chatter- 
box (Estes  &  Lauriat)  is  $1.00  a  volume,  Wide- 
Awake  (D.  Lothrop  Co.)  $1.75,  while  the 
St.  Nicholas  for  the  year  in  two  volumes  is  $4.00 
(The  Century  Company).  The  Dotty  Dimple 
Series  of  Sophie  May  (Lee  &  Shepard,  6  vols., 
$4  50)  are  fresh  and  simple  little  tales  which  can- 
not fail  to  please.  Children  will  delight  in  tho-e 
charming  stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
known  as  The  Trolly  Booh  and  Trolty's  Wed- 
ding Tour  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  each$i.25). 
In  the  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isles  ( Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50)  we  have  a  felicitous  com- 
bination of  Bret  Harte  and  Kate  Greenaway 
which  needs  no  further  recommendation.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention,  in  this  list  for  the 
very  juvenile,  dainty  Princess  Idle-ways,  with  its 
gently  insinuated  moral  (Scribner,  $1.25). 

Children  are  invariably  interested  in  animals 
and  all  that  concerns  them,  and  this  natural 
tendency  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  wise 
mother  who  looks  forward  to  later  studies  of 
natural  history,  and,  perhaps,  researches  into 
the  mysteries  of  evolution.  The  Stories  of  the 
Sagacity  of  Animals,  by  Kingston,  illustrated 
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by  Harrison  Weir(T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  80  cents), 
is  an  admirable  little  book  for  this  purpose,  and 
good  in  their  way  are  also  the  painting-books 
of  Domestic  Animals  (McLaughlin  Bros.,  15 
cents),  and  the  books  of  pictures  to  cut  out 
called  the  Little  Folks'  Menagerie  (McLaughlin 
Bros.,  15  cents).  These  inexpensive  publica- 
tions would  really  aid  greatly  in  giving  a  child 
some  idea  of  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
animal  familiars  of  our  world.  The  painting- 
books,  with  their  outlined  pictures  colored  by 
baby  hands,  would  be  household  treasures  v  hen 
the  child  was  a  baby  no  longer. 

This  is  the  age  for  rhymes  and  jingles,  when 
the  forming  brain  delights  in  rhythm  and  motion, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  in  sing-song.  The 
kindergartners  recognize  this  peculiarity  and  em- 
body it  in  their  methods  of  teaching.  Mothers 
would  do  well  to  go  with  them  in  their  wise 
heeding  of  nature,  even  though  the  immediate 
value  of  these  little  nonsense  verses  which  the 
many  children  love  so  be  not  very  clear.  Indeed, 
older  people  yield  to  the  innocent  enchantment, 
and  laugh  heartily  over  the  foolish  but  merry 
couplets.  Chief  among  books  of  this  description 
stand  Edward  Lear's  ATonsensc  Books  (in  one 
volume,  Roberts  Bros.,  $2.00),  which  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  as  Ruskin  put  first  in  his  list  of 
One  Hundred  Best  Authors .  They  are  perfectly 
illustrated  by  their  author.  We  have,  in  the 
list  of  youthful  poems,  the  time-honored  Visit 
of  St.  Nicholas  (Stokes  &  Bro.,  $1.00), 
which  no  child  should  be  without,  and  John 
Gilpin  s  Ride  (Routledge  &  Sons,  $1.50).  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge's  Rhymes  and  yingles  (Scribner, 
$1.50)  will  be  dear  to  every  childish  soul, 
while  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little 
Folk  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.00)  are  truly 
beautiful  poems. 

In  the  list  of  prose  stories  for  the  six-year- 
olds  ought  also  to  have  an  honorable  place  Sa- 
rah Orne  Jewett's  exquisite  Play  Days  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25)  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  famous  Water  Babies  (Macmillan,  $1.00). 

Books  for  Older  Children. 

For  children  yet  a  little  older  we  have  Mrs. 
Craik's  Adventures  of a  Brownie  (Harper  Bros., 
go  cents);  Mrs.  Diaz's  Story- Book  for  the  Chil- 
dren, with  her  Jimmy  Johns  and  other  Stones 
(D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  each  $1.00)  ;  and  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  P.  Hale's  refreshing  Peterkin  Stories  and 
Later  Peterkin  Stories  (Ticknor  &  Co.,  $1.50 
each)  ;  and  the  Little  Prudie  Scries,  by  Sophie 
May  (Lee  &  Shepard,  6  vols.,  $4.50).  There 
are  also  Mrs.  Craik's  delightful  Fairy  Tales 


(Harpers,  $1.50),  and  Susan  Coolidge's  always 
admirable  books,  Mischief  s  '1  hanksgiving  and 
The  New  Year's  Bargain  (Roberts  &  Bros., 
each  $1.25). 

The  William  Henry  Letters  and  William 
Henry  and  his  Friends  (Lothrop,  $1.00  each) 
I  used  always  to  recommend  enthusiastically,  un- 
til once  a  friend  gravely  informed  me  that  she 
could  not  think  it  right  to  give  those  books  to  a 
child,  because  William  Henry  said  "darn" 
once  or  twice.  Perhaps  he  did,  though  I  don't 
recollect  it  ;  for  William  Henry  was  a  very 
human  boy,  though  not  a  bad  one,  and  if  he 
thought  '  'darn  "  he  probably  said  it.  To  my  mind 
the  objection  does  not  hold  against  the  genu- 
ine humor  and  thorough  appreciation  of  boyish 
character  with  which  the  book  is  filled  ;  but  if 
any  mother  fondly  hopes  to  bring  up  her  boy  in 
ignorance  of  the  obnoxious  use  of  this  usually 
innocent  word,  perhaps  she  had  better  not  in- 
vest in  the  chronicles  of  this  out-of-doors,  take- 
things-as-they-come  young  hero. 

As  a  gift-book  of  the  more  luxurious  class  we 
have  the  truly  superb  volume  of  Fairy  Realm, 
told  in  inimitable  humorous  verse  by  Thomas 
Hood  and  illustrated  by  Guslave  Dore  (Lon- 
don:  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  $9.00). 

Among  books  so  well  known  as  scarcely 
to  need  mention  we  may  choose  Dickens' 
Chiistmas  Stories,  containing  the  Christmas 
Carol,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Child's  Dream  of 
a  Star,  and  others  of  his  very  best  workman- 
ship, and  which  come  in  all  sorts  of  editions, 
from  the  Alta  Edition,  at  thirty-five  cents,  up 
to — well,  quite  as  high  as  you  care  to  go.  There 
is  the  immortal  Baron  Munchausen,  who  really 
ought  to  be  expurgated  a  little,  but  who  is  sure 
to  delight  the  boys  (Cassell  &  Co.,  $1.25)  ;  or 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  $1.00),  which  is  capable  of  giving  every 
boy  who  reads  a  new  set  of  higher  motives  for 
school  life.  George  Macdonald's  Princess  and 
the  Goblin  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $1.25)  is  a 
beautiful  bit  of  work,  exquisite  in  its  finish  and 
its  fantastically  clothed  teachings.  For  girls, 
principally,  has  Susan  Coolidge  written  her 
simple  and  pure  stories,  notably  What  Katy 
Did  and  A  Little  Country  Girl  (Roberts  Bros., 
each  $1.25)  ;  while  first  of  all,  beyond  compe- 
tition, stands  genuine,  gifted  Miss  Alcott,  with 
her  Little  Women,  and  Old-Fashioned  Girl — but 
why  enumerate?  Lives  there  a  mother  in  the 
land  who  knows  not  of  Miss  Alcott  and  her 
work  for  the  young,  boys  and  girls  alike?  In 
her  tales  plain  home-life  is  portrayed  with  a 
loving  accuracy  that  touches  the  heart  of  each 
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reader,  and  the  ordinary  actions  of  every-day 
people  are  infused  with  a  simple  but  lofty  mo- 
rality which  is  her  peculiar  characteristic. 

For  boys  we  have  that  ever-young  old  stand- 
by, Robinson  Crusoe  (F.  Warne  &  Co.,  $3.00), 
and  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (F.  Warne  & 
Co.,  $3.00),  and  prolific  Jules  Verne,  who  has 
been  sent  out  by  the  same  publishers  at  an  aver- 
age of  about  two  dollars  a  volume. 

On  our  list,  too,  must  be  put  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  Donald  and  Dorothy,  which  is  full  of 
touching  exhibitions  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
love,  yet  which  is  not  "  preachy,"  but  alert  with 
vivacity  and  interest  ;  and  her  Hans  Blinker, 
with  its  pictures  of  Holland  home  life  (Scribner, 
each  $1.50).  There  is  that  little-known  but 
extraordinary  book,  Beyond  the  Snow,  by  Reid, 
I  think,  though  when  I  tried  to  look  it  up  in 
some  catalogues  I  could  not  find  it.  Many 
years  ago  I  read  it  for  the  sixth  time,  and 
then  lent  it  to  a  friend,  who  lent  it  to  an- 
other, who — but  all  will  know  the  sequel.  We 
must  also  put  down  Frank  Stockton'sexquisitely 
humorous  and  suggestive  sketches,  The  Story 
of  Vitean  and  A  folly  Fellowship  (Scribner, 
$1.50)  ;  and  Macdonald's  story  for  girls  or  po- 
etic boys,  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  with 
its  tender  lesson  of  charity  toward  weak-minded 
children  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $1.25).  All 
young  people  will  rejoice  in  Edward  Eggles- 
ton's  Hoosier  Sckool-Boy  (The  Centuiy  Co., 
$1.25)  and  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25),  while  they 
will  be  at  once  enchanted  and  spiritualized  by 
that  exquisite  portrait  of  a  noble  and  lovable 
boy,  which  could  not  have  been  painted  by  any 
hand  less  loving  than  that  #of  "  Dearest " 
herself,  Mrs.  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fanntleroy 
(Scribner,  $2.00).  Second  only  to  this  stands 
that  other  book  by  the  same  mother  and  author, 
Sarah  Crewe  (Scribner,  $1.00). 

Who  does  not  envy  the  youth  who  has  before 
him  the  joyous  surprise  of  reading  Lewis  Car- 
rol] for  the  first  time  in  his  Through  the  Look- 
ing-Glass  and  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land? They  are  two  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  charming  books  in  the  world  (Macmillan, 
§1.00  each). 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  I-aboulaye, 
the  eminent  Frenchman,  ever  condescended  to 
write  for  children,  but  it  is  true  that  he  stepped 
very  gracefully  from  the  heights  of  his  soberer 
knowledge  to  amuse  his  grandchild  with  the 
play  of  his  polished  fancy.  An  American  with 
a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  of  good  English, 
translated  his  tales  and  gave  to  American  chil- 


dren a  witty,  delicious  volume  of  Laboulaye's 
Fairy  Tales,  followed  by  another,  Laboulaye's 
Last  Fairy  Tales  (Harpers,  $2.00).  That  child 
will  feel  that  an  enchanted  world  has  indeed 
been  opened  to  him  who  receives  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  resources  of  literature  from 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  or  the  Arabian  Alights,  all  published  by 
F.  Warne  &  Company  at  the  uniform  price  of 
two  dollars  a  volume.  Macmillan  &  Company 
issue  a  small  but  very  choice  volume  of  Grimm's. 
Household  Tales,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane, 
for  Si. 25. 

There  are  two  books  which  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  and  interest,  and  which, 
added  to  the  library,  will  bring  pleasure  not  only 
to  the  children  but  to  the  children's  loving  par- 
ents. I  refer  to  the  poems  collected  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  under  the  title  of  Child 
Life,  and  to  the  sketches  and  stories  comprised 
in  the  later  volume,  Child  Life  in  Prose  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  each  $2.00). 

And  here  are  two  choice  tidbits  for  the  last. 
If  you  would  win  your  boy's  undying  gratitude, 
and  convince  him  that  you  at  least  sympathize 
with  his  temptations,  his  childish  beliefs  and 
superstitions,  and  the  quaint  world  he  lives  in 
with  his  mates,  buy  him  Mark  Twain's  Tom 
Sawyer  and  its  companion,  Huckleberry  Finn 
{Tom  Sawyer,  issued  by  the  American  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  S2.75  ;  and  Huckleberry- 
Finn,  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$2.75)- 

A  very  well  known  and  public-spiiited  man, 
who  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  commercial 
pursuits,  said  that  he  would  give  all  his  money, 
with  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  it  pur- 
chased, for  the  ability  to  read  one  book 
through  with  interest  and  enjoyment.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  mothers  of  to-day  to 
save  their  children  from  any  such  regret  as  this 
in  the  coming  years. 

Marion  Foster  Washburnf.. 

Unnatural  Traits  in  Story-Eooks. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  pro  and 
con  lately  about  the  bad  effect  of  dolls  on 
children.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  subscribers  on  the  evil  of  a  certain 
class  of  story-books  for  children.  In  my  mind 
they  do  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  There  is,  for  example,  the  stoiy  of 
the  envious  child.  Its  naughtiness  and  its  pun- 
ishment are  dwelt  upon  until  the  little  reader, 
in  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  ugly  trait  which  has  brought 
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trouble  upon  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story 
of  the  generous  child  is  so  told  as  to  make  the 
trait  seem  unnatural,  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  almost  repellent.  It  is  a  question  if,  after 
hearing  two  such  stories,  the  feeling  is  not  left 
in  the  little  child's  mind  that  it  would  be  easier 
and  rather  more  pleasant  to  be  envious  than 
generous. 

I  cite  these  as  instances  of  many  stories  about 
vices  and  virtues,  some  of  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  May  it  not  be 
that  111  the  sugar-coating  with  which  we  would 
sweeten  the  moral  teaching  there  is  poison 
enough  to  make  the  dose  hurtful  rather  than 
helpful  ? 

I  have  tried  to  keep  such  books  from  my 
little  ones,  and  yet  cannot  do  it  entirely.  Dear 
friends  send  these  stories  as  gifts;  and  the  pret- 
ty pictures  are  so  attractive,  the  stories  surely 
must  be  so  too  !  As  for  me,  I  prefer  an  out- 
and-out  fairy  story,  full  of  the  marvellous,  to 
most  of  the  so-called  stories  for  the  young. 

I  broach  this  subject  because  my  own  expe- 
rience has  raised  questions  in  my  mind  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  discussed.      M.  L.  A. 

The  Effect  of  Story-Books  on  Children. 

We  often  hear  parents  deplore  the  sensation- 
al style  of  stories  written  for  our  older  boys  and 
girls,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  careful  enough 
about  what  we  read  to  little  children. 

An  intelligent  child  will  listen  with  pleasure 
to  almost  anything,  enjoying  the  mere  fact  of 
being  read  to,  which  often  blinds  parents  and 
relatives  to  the  fact  that  they  are  reading  what 
is  altogether  too  old  for  the  little  mind,  which 
is  straining  itself  beyond  its  proper  capacity  to 
appreciate  what  should  only  be  read  to  older 
children. 

How  little  a  child  knows  of  the  world!  How 
simple  is  its  own  little  life,  surrounded  by 
quiet  home  influences!  Why,  then,  should 
we  try  to  make  it  comprehend  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  dangers,  trials,  and  sorrows,  of  older 
people,  or  even  of  less  fortunate  children,  be- 
fore there  is  any  necessity  for  doing  so  ? 

One  of  my  most  distinct  memories  of  my  own 
childhood,  certainly  up  to  ten  years  old,  if  not 
beyond,  is  the  fact  that  anything  like  a  regular 
plot  in  a  story  gave  my  mind  a  perplexed  and 
strained  sensation  in  following  it,  while  an  ex- 
citing or  thrilling  incident  made  me  decidedly 
uncomfortable,  especially  at  bedtime.  What- 
ever danger  was  described  immediately  began 
to  haunt  my  mind  as  liable  to  come  into  my 
own  life.    Even  when  this  was  utterly  impossi- 


ble it  would  still  haunt  my  imagination  in  a 
way  which  caused  me  actual  suffering.  For  in- 
stance, I  once  read  a  story  of  a  girl  who,  hav- 
ing heard  terrible  accounts  of  Indians,  was  in 
perpetual  dread  of  them,  so  that  she  once  mis- 
took the  cry  of  a  screech-owl  for  a  war-whoop. 
The  girl  did  not  live  near  Indians,  and  none  of 
them  appeared  in  the  story,  and  yet  the  thought 
of  the  fierce  savages,  of  their  war-whoops, 
tomahawks,  and  bloody  scalps,  so  affected  my 
imagination  that  I  suffered  nightly  horrors 
from  the  thought  of  what  I  knew  could  not 
come  to  me  personally.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  what  I  remember  as  occurring  often 
during  my  childhood;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I 
was  in  the  least  an  exceptional  child  in  that 
way,  for  no  such  fears  of  the  imagination  or 
any  undue  timidity  have  troubled  me  as  a  wo- 
man. Indeed,  I  know  that  other  children  suffer 
in  the  same  way.  One  girl  of  eleven,  whom  I 
knew,  was  so  haunted  by  anything  horrible 
which  she  read  that  her  younger  sister,  if  she 
found  anything  of  the  kind  in  a  book,  used  to 
beg  her  mother  to  forbid  the  other  to  read  it, 
remarking  :  "  1  don't  want  to  be  kept  awake  in 

the  night  because  E          has  been  reading  a 

ghost-story." 

It  is  not,  however,  terrifying  incidents  alone 
which  we  ought  to  guard  against  in  children's 
stories.  If  we  object  to  their  having  a  craving 
for  sensational  literature  in  the  future,  we 
ought  to  take  care  that  a  taste  is  not  being 
formed  for  too  highly-spiced  narratives  in  their 
childhood.  How  well  I  remember  as  a  child 
the  re>tful  feeling  produced  by  reading  the 
quiet,  uneventful  home-stories,  in  which  the 
children  had  no  exciting  adventures  nor  hair- 
breadth escapes,  but  simply  had  the  little  every- 
day trials  and  the  wholesome  home-joys  which 
I  had  myself.  Such  books  were  Mary  Howitt's 
delightful  and  true  stoiies  of  "  The  Children's 
Year  "  and  "  Our  Cousins  in  Ohio."  Such  also 
were  the  Susie  Books,  and  Jacob  Abbott's  Lucy 
Books,  companions  of  the  Rollo  Series.  The 
Lucy  and  Rollo 1  Stories,  by  the  way,  hare 
lately  been  republished,  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, in  spite  of  their  somewhat  quaint  stiffness 
of  style. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  a  story  written  at 
the  present  time  with  no  more  exciting  inci- 
dents than  those  of  the  little  books  mentioned 
would  not  find  a  publisher,  judging  by  the  inci- 
dents which  authors  apparently  feel  obliged  to 
introduce  into  children's  books  in  order  to  get 
them  accepted. 

If  such  highly-spiced  matter  is  given  as  men- 
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tal  food  to  children  of  tender  years,  what  books 
but  sensational  novels  can  possibly  satisfy 
them  at  a  maturer  age  ?  I  doubt  if  anything 
produced  by  American  or  English  writers  will 
gratify  their  acquired  taste  for  strong  flavors. 
They  will  have  to  go  to  France  for  their  litera- 
ture, or  else  find  satisfaction  for  their  taste  for 
excitement  in  the  pages  of  our  most  sensational 


newspapers,  which  will  serve  up  for  them  the 
details  of  the  last  murder  or  divorce  case,  with 
sufficient  spice  to  suit  their  over-stimulated 
mental  palates.  If  we  give  our  children  black 
pepper  in  their  infancy,  nothing  but  the  true 
cayenne,  together  with  plenty  of  strong  curry- 
powder,  will  satisfy  their  maturer  appetites  in 
the  future.  A.  P.  Carter. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


A  Renewed  Plea  for  Fewer  Playthings  and  More 
Substantial  Ones. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  I  read  the  "  Plea  for  Fewer  Play- 
things" in  a  recent  number  I  was  so  forcibly  re- 
minded of  a  corroborative  circumstance  in  my 
own  experience  that  I  feel  tempted  to  transcribe 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Babyhood's  readers. 

Last  Christmas  our  little  boy  was  made  happy 
by  the  gift  of  a  large  rocking-horse  covered  with 
"real"  hair,  and  in  every  way  so  beautifully 
fitted  up  as  to  be  a  close  imitation  of  the  live 
animal.  Such  a  plaything  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  this  quiet  village,  and  it  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  from  all  the  little  folks 
who  happened  to  see  it.  One  day  I  invited  a 
little  boy  of  four  here  for  the  day  expressly  to 
play  with  this  wonderful  creature,  knowing  him 
to  be  intensely  fond  of  genuine  horses,  with 
which  he  was  very  familiar. 

He  came,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  pleas- 
ure as  he  examined  the  large  toy.  He  could 
have  picked  out  a  weak  spot  in  the  model  far 
more  quickly  than  the  little  owner,  but  even  his 
critical  eyes  could  find  no  flaw  in  the  play-horse. 
After  a  while  I  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
when  I  returned  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
little  visitor  was  seated  on  the  floor  playing,  not 
with  the  horse  which  he  had  admired  so  much, 
but  with  an  old  valise  which  lay  there,  the  straps 
of  which  he  was  using  as  reins  as  he  called  out, 
"  Gee  up  !  "  etc.,  with  great  gusto. 

"Why,  Paul,"  I  said,  "have  you  found  an- 
other horse  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me,  and  then  from  the  valise 
to  the  rocking-horse,  with  the  most  comically 


puzzled  look  on  his  face.  He  was  evidently 
trying  to  find  a  good  reason  for  preferring  the 
valise  to  the  elegant  toy  which  would  have 
seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  so  much  better. 
At  last  his  face  cleared  and  he  said,  as  though 
he  had  solved  the  problem  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion :  "  Well,  you  see,  I  can  take  this  shabby 
old  horse  into  places  where  I  couldn't  drive  that 
nice  one,"  pointing  as  he  spoke  from  the  valise 
to  the  rocking-horse. 

I  felt,  as  I  took  up  my  sewing  with  a  smile, 
that  he  had  given  voice  to  an  important  truth. 
I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  with  our  own 
little  boy  all  through  the  three  years  of  his  life. 
This  very  horse  is  now  one  of  his  most  treasured 
possessions,  but  it  was  not  so  at  first.  It  was 
not  until  the  first  gloss  wore  off  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it  deepened  that  he  really  gave 
it  a  place  among  the  few  toys  which  he  loves  and 
uses. 

I  can  never  forget  his  exclamation  on  one  oc- 
casion when,  coming  home  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks,  he  happened  to  pull  open  the 
door  of  a  closet  where  I  had  thrown  some  of  his 
most  badly  maimed  and  worn-out  toys. 

"  O  mamma,  just  see  my  nice,  lovely 
things  !"  And  they  continued  to  be  "  nice"  and 
"  lovely"  to  him  as  long  as  they  would  hold  to- 
gether. I  long  since  learned  that  if  I  would 
have  him  part  with  any  of  his  toys  I  must  ask 
him  for  those  which  are  comparatively  new,  for 
he  is  grieved  to  the  heart  if  he  finds  himself  be- 
reft of  any  of  his  dilapidated  favorites. 

Is  not  this  faithfulness  to  old  friends,  albeit 
only  toys,  a  most  beautiful  trait  of  childhood  ? 
I,  too,  would  plead  for  fewer  playthings  and 
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more  substantial  ones  that  will  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  to  which  they  will  inevitably  be  sub- 
jected at  the  hands  of  their  little  owners.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  absurd 
than  to  give  a  child  a  costly  book  or  toy  which 
he  can  never  use  unless  it  is  held  or  manipulated 
by  a  grown  person,  and  a  child  will  always  re- 
sent such  interference  with  his  rights  with  all 
the  sense  of  justice  of  which  his  little  heart  is 
capable.  Agnes  N.  Daland. 

Leonardsville,  A".  Y. 


Cure  for  "Streaks"  of  Naughtiness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  few  more  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  dis- 
cipline may  not  be  unwelcome  to  some  of  the 
sisterhood  of  mothers. 

My  little  daughter  of  two  years  and  a  half,  al- 
though a  usually  gentle  child,  has  a  quick  temper 
and  sometimes  has  "  streaks  "  of  naughtiness 
which  I  think  are  often  physical,  and  if  she  is  not 
"  almost  constantly  in  mischief  "  I  think  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  travelling  about 
and  living  in  simply  furnished  German  houses, 
she  does  not  find  much  temptation.  However, 
even  under  these  favorable  circumstances  the 
chief  secret  of  happiness  for  her  is  congenial 
occupation.  Like  all  children,  she  "  must  do 
something. " 

When  the  naughty  streaks  come,  often  a 
short  romp  is  the  needed  remedy  which  changes 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  then  a  sugges- 
tion of  some  new  occupation  sets  her  happily 
amusing  herself  again.  Almost  always,  if  that 
fails,  a  search  under  chairs  and  tables  for  "  my 
little  Gertrude  "  brings  back  the  familiar,  smil- 
ing face.  But  if  the  naughtiness  is  too  deep- 
seated  and  there  is  direct  disobedience,  a  brief 
but  emphatic  "  spank  "  usually  exorcises  the 
evil  spirit,  and  Gertrude  is  her  gentle,  merry 
self  again.  This  last  remedy  I  object  to,  and 
it  is  accompanied,  or  rather  followed,  by  plenty 
of  caresses,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  which  will  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
When  she  grows  a  little  older  and  more  open  to 
reason  that  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  dealing  with  an  energetic,  sensitive  child 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  quickly  but 
keenly  study  the  situation  and  understand 
whether  the  condition  is  one  of  real  naughti- 
ness or  of  animal  energy,  which  may  either  be 
turned  into  the  right  channel,  or  converted 
into  actual  naughtiness  by  wrong  dealing.  Fre- 
quently it  is  the  latter,  and  tact  will  avoid  the 
collision  of  wills.  C. 
Tyrol,  Austria. 


Cure  for  the  Stumbling  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  habit  of  stum- 
bling spoken  of  in  a  recent  number? 

I  am  a  stepmother.  (I  will  out  with  the  dis- 
agreeable truth  at  once.)  I  took  charge  of 
Willie  when  he  was  five  years  old.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country  and  was  some- 
what clumsy.  It  was  excessively  trying  to  my 
fastidious  "  old-maidisms "  to  soil  my  bridal 
gloves  and  kerchief  brushing  him  off  after  his 
several  falls  on  our  way  to  church  the  first 
Sunday. 

We  tried  bribing,  shaming,  and  several  other 
methods  to  cure  him,  but  for  over  a  year  he 
continued  to  fall  every  two  or  three  blocks  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  select  the  dustiest  or  muddiest 
spots  for  stumbling.  Finally  we  told  him  that 
if  he  persisted  in  acting  like  a  baby  he  must 
dress  like  one.  Every  time  he  fell  he  was  to 
wear  one  of  his  discarded  gingham  aprons  for 
an  hour.  To  our  surprise  he  had  to  wear  them 
only  twice,  and  I  don't  know  of  his  having 
fallen  since  in  more  than  a  year.  We  also 
cured  him  of  an  affected  baby-talk  in  the  same 
way  when  nothing  else  would  reach  it. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  L.  E.  L. 

Breaking  the  Night-Nursing  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
of  my  experience  in  weaning  my  baby  from  night- 
nursing,  so  that  if  there  are  among  them  any  mo- 
thers who  would  like  to  cure  their  babies  of  this 
habit, and  who  have  not  the  courage  to  begin,  as  I 
had  not,  they  may  be  reassured  that  it  is  not  such  a 
dreadful  thing  to  overcome  after  all.  My  second 
baby  was  born  last  April.  I  had  been  advised 
not  to  begin  nursing  at  night,  but  I  was  not 
watchful  enough  about  it,  and  by  the  time  that  he 
was  a  month  old  I  found  he  would  wake  regularly 
to  be  fed  about  one  a.m.  If  refused  he  would  cry 
lustily,  and  upon  being  nursed  he  would  fall 
quietly  to  sleep  and  stay  so  till  morning;  so  I 
persuaded  myself  that  as  long  as  he  was  so  little 
trouble  and  I  lost  so  little  sleep  in  this  way  I 
would  continue  it  as  I  had  done  with  my  first 
baby.  But  No.  2  was  not  so  easily  managed  as 
his  sister,  and  before  long  he  waked  up  oftener 
and  demanded  more  nursing  than  was  good  for 
either  himself  or  me.  While  I  was  trying  to 
screw  up  my  courage  to  make  the  dreaded 
change,  I  read  Dr.  Fahrney's  article  on  "Night- 
Nursing  "  in  Babyhood,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  change  at  once. 

Baby  was  banished  to  the  nurse's  room  and 
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his  sister's  crib  taken  into  mine.  I  awaited  the 
result  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  first  night 
Baby  cried  most  of  the  time.  It  was  very 
hard  to  keep  from  going  to  him,  but  I  per- 
severed, and  nothing  was  given  him  but  a  little 
cold  water. 

Next  morning  I  found  my  nurse  in  high 
dudgeon,  demanding  "  more  pay  "  or  she  would 
leave.  This  was  discouraging,  but  I  determined 
not  to  go  back  to  the  old  way.  I  told  the  nurse 
she  might  go,  and  soon  found  another  niuch 
better,  who  did  not  object  to  taking  charge  of 
Baby  at  night.  The  following  night  Baby 
cried  much  less,  and  the  next  did  not  wake  to 
be  nursed  from  ten  p.m.  till  four  the  following 
morning.  Thus  in  three  nights  the  change  I 
so  much  dreaded  was  effected. 

I  wish  all  mothers  who  read  this  and  who  are 
nursing  or  feeding  Baby  at  night  would  try  Dr. 
Fahrney's  plan  and  "stop  at  once";  they 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  better  both 
mother  and  Baby  are  for  the  uninterrupted 
night's  sleep  and  rest.  My  baby  always  threw 
up  his  milk  after  nursing  a  great  deal,  but  when 
I  ceased  to  nurse  him  at  night  this  was  greatly 
lessened.  The  long  rest  that  his  stomach  had 
seemed  to  make  it  stronger.  M.  B.  H. 

Winchester,  Mass. 


Overcoming  a  Fretful  Disposition. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl  when  about  four  years  of  age, 
during  a  spell  of  sickness,  became  quite  peevish. 
She  had  usually  been  a  sweet-tempered  child, 
but  this  fretful  habit  clung  to  her  after  she  was 
quite  well,  and  became  very  annoying  to  every 
one  in  the  house.  I  tried  in  various  ways  to 
correct  the  habit,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  way  which  helped  her  to  over- 
come it  herself. 

I  told  her  I  would  give  her  a  penny  every  day 
that  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  she  was  to  tell  me 
at  night  if  she  merited  the  penny.  I  found  she 
was  quite  particular  in  watching  herself,  and 
when  night  came  would  sometimes  tell  me  of 
little  naughty  acts  which  I  had  quite  forgotten. 

She  was  to  do  everything  that  mamma  asked 
her  to  do  without  complaining,  and  not  cry 
when  things  did  not  suit  her.  This  arrange- 
ment worked  so  well  that  it  was  not  long  till  we 
had  our  own  dear  little  girl  back  again. 

I  think  it  a  good  idea  to  give  little  children 
ways  of  earning  money  for  themselves,  and  to 
teach  them  to  use  it  properly.  Let  them  buy 
for  others  Christmas  and  birthday  presents, 
using  their  own  money,  and  also  give  their  own 


pennies  at  Sunday-school.  Then  when  they 
have  saved  enough  they  will  feel  great  pride, 
too,  in  keeping  a  bank  account,  and  it  will  teach 
them  to  save.  Let  them  go  to  the  bank  with 
papa  when  the  money  is  deposited. 

Cleveland,  O.  F.  S.  G. 


A  Doll's  Stocking  at  Christmas. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

As  Babyhood  has  often  described  toys  and 
plays  for  children,  I  would  like,  for  ihe  sake 
of  other  little  ones,  to  tell  how  much  pleas- 
ure my  boy  had  one  Christmas  morning  with 
a  home-made  doll's  stocking  and  about  ten 
cents'  worth  of  toys.  Believing  that  the  doll, 
the  best  of  all  playthings,  belongs  to  all  little 
children  without  distinction  of  sex,  I  encourag- 
ed my  boy  to  play  with  one,  and  the  following 
is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  good  fun  which  he 
has  had  with  her.  The  day  before  Christmas 
it  was  resolved  that  she  should  hang  up  her 
stocking.  Finding  that  her  own  had  gone  the 
usual  way  of  dolls'  stockings  and  were  not  to 
be  found,  I  cut  one  out  of  an  old  one  of  my 
own  and  fastened  a  tape  to  it.  Then  what  a 
delight  it  was  for  my  small  boy  to  go  with  me 
to  the  toy-shop  and  choose  the  one-cent  dolls 
and  little  china  animals  which,  with  a  few 
other  odds  and  ends,  were  small  enough  for  the 
doll's  stocking.  Next  came  the  important 
business  of  hanging  the  stocking  on  the  doll's 
bedstead,  which  she  herself  superintended. 
Then  after  she  had  retired  for  the  night  there 
was  the  delightfully  secret  business  of  filling  the 
stocking.  But  oh  !  the  delight  of  waking  her 
next  morning  and  calling  her  to  examine  her 
treasures  ;  and  the  climax  was  reached  when  a 
pair  of  brand-new  doll's  shoes  was  discovered 
in  the  stocking,  which  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore by  the  little  boy  himself,  which  had  not 
been  placed  there  by  him,  and  which  he  could 
play  were  clearly  the  gift  of  Santa  Claus ! 
Never  was  there  more  pleasure  with  so  slight  an 
expense. 

The  next  Christmas  we  had  a  little  variety. 
This  time  we  had  a  doll's  Christmas  tree,  and 
the  toys  and  decorations  for  that  were  an  end- 
less source  of  pleasure,  both  in  the  buying 
and  arranging.  Few  expensive  Christmas-trees 
probably  gave  more  thorough  satisfaction  that 
year,  and  the  whole  expense  could  not  have 
exceeded  half-a-dollar. 

Surely  all  the  dolls  in  the  country  ought  to 
hang  up  their  stockings  and  have  a  Christmas- 
tree  of  their  own.  A. 

Boston. 
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The  "Sunbeam  Cot"  at  the  Wayside  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood to  hear  of  a  recent  occurrence  at  the 
Wayside  Day  Nursery.  It  may  prove  a  com- 
forting suggestion  to  some  heartbroken  mother 
mourning  the  death  of  a  precious  child,  by  show- 
ing her  a  way  to  sweetly  perpetuate  his  memory, 
and  make  it  an  influence  for  good  for  other 
children.  / 

Some  years  ago  the  youngest  child  of  a 
family  was  taken  away  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  His  mother  sent  his  little  bed,  with  its 
dainty  furnishings  and  the  pretty  curtains  of  his 
nursery,  to  the  Wayside,  contributing  yearly  to 
maintain  it,  and  it  is  called  "  The  Sunbeam 
Cot."  This  year,  on  April  27,  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birthday,  flowering  plants  were 
bought  with  money  found  in  his  own  pocket- 
book,  and  placed  around  the  little  bed.  Then  the 
Wayside  children  came  in  procession,  and  each 
was  made  happy  by  receiving  a  plant  "to 
keep,"  a  treasure  dear  to  the  heart  of  childhood. 
One  of  the  boys  had  remarked  to  his  companion  : 
"  Da  you  know  that  a  little  boy  is  going  to  give 
us  flowers  from  heaven  to  day?"  When  Dec- 
oration Day  came  the  children  were  eager  to 
adorn  the  Sunbeam  Cot  themselves  with  what 
they  had  received.  Each  brought  something 
from  his  cherished  plant  to  lay  upon  the  pure 
white  bed  of  the  little  Sunbeam,  one  saying,  "  I 
have  a  flower  ";  another,  "  I  have  two  buds  "; 
a  third,  "My  flowers  are  gone,  I  have  only 
leaves;  may  I  bring  them?" — to  whom  the 
Matron  answered:  "Yes,  for  we  give  all  in  lov- 
ing memory  of  the  little  Sunbeam." 

Thus  the  remembrance  of  that  short  life  con- 
tinues an  inspiring  and  tender  influence  to 
refine  and  elevate  all  these  other  children. 
What  peace  this  thought  must  give  to  that  be- 
reaved mother  whose  generous  heart  conceived 
this  beautiful  and  unselfish  tribute  to  her  son  ! 
New  York.  M.  W.  C. 

To  Stop  Milk  Flowing  from  the  Breast. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Seeing  a  letter  in  a  recent  number  from  "  I. 
G.  W.,"  of  Milwaukee,  I  venture  to  write  a 
word  about  her  trouble  of  milk  flowing  from  the 
breast.  Mine  always  did  when  running  in ,  or, 
when  Baby  was  nursing  one  breast,  milk  would 
stream  from  the  other.  "But  my  nurse  taught 
me  to  press  up  my  nipples  until  the  milk  had 
ceased  flowing  in  or  Baby  had  finished  nursing, 
and  I  had  no  more  trouble  from  it.         R.  S. 

Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Incorrigible,  and  only  Four. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  advice  may  wisdom  give  to  a  mother 
at  her  wits'  end  ?  A  certain  healthy,  lively  boy 
of  four  years  seems  incorrigible.  No  punish- 
ment affects  long  his  serenity  or  comfort,  and 
nothing  makes  him  sulky  or  "cross."  His 
sweet-hearted,  cheerful  acceptance  of  correc- 
tion betrays  its  non-effect  upon  his  sense  of 
moral  obligation. 

Care  has  been  taken  never  needlessly  ■  to 
punish  him,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  disobey — 
"not  allowed,"  and  yet  the  never-prompt 
obedience  of  this  happy,  irresponsible  morsel  is 
an  unending  regret  to  his  parents.  Manifes- 
tations of  parental  sorrow  induce  most  affec- 
tionate sympathy  and  eager  protestations,  and 
the  blue-eyed  culprit,  upon  whom  remorse  rests 
lightly,  looks  cherubic  in  face  and  attitude. 
Punishment  which  would  crush  most  childish 
hearts  disturbs  this  happy-go- lucky  haidly  at  all. 
Here  is  an  instance  from  countless  such.  A 
visit  to  the  toy-shops  is  promised,  conditionally, 
with  other  rosy  plans  for  a  day's  amusement, 
all  unusual,  and  considered  together  "great 
treats."  Undisguised  rebellion,  following  very 
simple  admonitions,  prevents  the  little  excur- 
sion. Does  Lord  Lawless  repine?  Not  he. 
"Never  mind,  mamma,  we  can  go  some 
other  day  !  "  This  is  all  he  expresses  of  regret 
or  contrition,  and  fresh  deeds  of  venture  are 
planned  at  once. 

This  child  is  intelligent,  most  reasonable, 
and  imitative.  He  is  charmingly  well  behaved 
when  no  especial  temptation  lures  him  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  In  fact,  he  may  be  a 
Turveydrop  or  a  Topsy  at  will,  and  how  to 
guide  so  honest  a  little  sinner  is  very  puzzling. 
No  deprivation  nor  mortification  affects  long 
this  dauntless  spirit,  and  alas!  "spanking" 
seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  of  im- 
pression. After  a  sorrowful  talk  from  papa, 
who  very  reluctantly  prepares  to  give  this 
punishment,  the  little  fellow  meets  his  doom 
pluckily,  and  immediately  afterward  protests 
his  penitence  and  love  ard  implores  forgive- 
ness. 

For  a  day  following  almost  angelic  demeanor 
is  shown.  Pantry  doors  are  safely  left  un- 
locked. The  garden  is  not  found  too  small  for 
feet  forbidden  to  roam,  and  a  very  obedient, 
happy  child  greets  triumphantly  the  expectant 
father,  who  has  hoped  much  from  the  effect  of 
his  chastisements. 

Twelve  hours  of  docility  pall  upon  the  rest- 
less boy,  and  once  more  he  is  on  mischief  bent. 
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What  can  be  done  with  him?  Mischief  alone 
is  not  a  deadly  sin,  but  wilful  disobedience 
long  continued  must  blunt  a  child's  conscience. 
His  mother  wishes  to  trust  the  little  man,  but 
out  of  her  sight  he  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
He  is  not  sly,  nor  is  he  deceitful  ;  he  simply  esti- 
mates his  roguery  and  its  result,  and,  vogue  la 
gaVere,  he  submits.  Anon. 
New  York. 

Preventing  the  Baby's  Biting  while  Nursing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  mother  asks  in  a  recent  number  what  to  do 
to  prevent  a  baby  from  biting  when  nursing.  As 
I  know  by  experience  of  the  suffering  caused 
in  that  way,  I  will  tell  what  I  did  with  my  first 
child,  a  strong  boy.  Holding  the  child  in  one 
arm,  I  would  place  the  fingers  of  the  other 
under  his  chin,  and  the  thumb  on  the  cheek 
over  the  slight  opening  between  the  jaws  when 
nursing.  Then  I  could  feel  the  convulsive 
motion  that  always  preceded  the  bite,  and  by 
pressure  under  the  chin  and  between  the  jaws 
could  nearly  always  prevent  the  bite.  I  never 
hurt  him,  for  he  would  not  cry  or  cease  the 
aperationof  drinking.  I  continued  this  until  he 
was  eleven  months  old  and  had  ten  teeth,  but 
was  rarely  troubled.  One  mother  told  me  that 
she  gave  her  baby  a  sharp  slap  on  the  face  and 
was  never  bitten  afterwards  ;  that  I  could  not 
do  to  my  boy,  for  he  was  so  innocent  of  harm. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  M.  L.  S. 


The  Poetry  of  First  Shoes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Why  not  let  the  much-worn  first  shoes  alone  ? 
In  these  days  of  over-ornamentation  do  we  not 
often  defeat  our  own  object  and  really  destroy 
instead  of  create  poetry  ?  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
most  mothers  will  agree  with  me  that  no  pos- 
sible means  of  decoration  can  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  little  shoe  that  still  bears  the 
impress  of  baby's  foot.  To  no  one  else,  except 
the  baby's  father,  can  there  be  any  lasting 
charm  in  the  cast-off  shoes.  It  is  because  your 
baby  wore  them  that  they  are  so  precious.  Is 
not  the  true  place  for  them  with  the  tiny  gar- 
ments that  are  laid  away  in  the  treasure-house 
devoted  to  Baby's  belongings  ?  Then,  too,  the 
mother's  life  is  so  full  of  earnest  thought  and 
care  for  the  welfare  of  her  little  ones  that  she 
needs  to  learn  the  best  use  of  her  few  leisure 
hours.  By  all  means  let  us  teach  our  children 
to  love  beautiful  things,  but  let  us  first  be  sure 
that  ive  have  learned  what  is  truly  beautiful. 

Collinsville,  Conn.  C.  S.  C.  \V. 


Teaching  the  Little  Ones  Natural  History. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

"J.  H.  W."  awakened  a  responsive  chord 
when  he  wrote  of  ambitions,  for  his  children  simi- 
lar to  my  own.  I  consider  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  natural  history  to  be  a  great  safeguard 
against  evil.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  my 
little  five  and  three-year-old  girls.  The  trouble 
is,  I  have  so  little  definite  knowledge  of  my 
own.  All  must  be  so  simplified,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  accurate  in  instructions,  and  to 
be  so  requires  books,  which  means  some  study, 
and  observation,  which  takes  time. 

As  to  botany,  that  is  easiest  for  me  to  teach. 
Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Dean  has  written  "  A  Little 
Talk  about  Plants  "  which  I  have  long  wanted. 
The  price  is  thirty-five  cents;  the  publisher's 
name  I  have  forgotten.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended. For  the  study  of  animals  and  insects 
I  have  found  "  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and 
Fur"  invaluable.  It  is  by  Olive  Thome  Mil- 
ler, and  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Price,  Sr. "5-  Won't  some  one  please  suggest 
practical  works  on  natural  history  for  mothers 
and  children  ?  M.  F.  P. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Request  for  a  Forgotten  Poem. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  carf  obtain  a  copy 
of  a  poem  I  once  read,  entitled  "  The  Letter 
G,"  descriptive  of  a  good  mother's  struggle 
with  an  obstinate  child  in  overcoming  his  whim 
against  repeating  the  letter,  which  he  knew  ? 
My  vague  recollection  of  the  little  thing  has 
aided  me  in  the  management  of  my  own  boy, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  could  you  obtain  the  poem 
and  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  publication 
it  would  be  productive  of  great  good. 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  H .  L. 

Cross-Examination  As  It  Ought  to  be. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  the  article  on  untruthfulness  the  picture 
of  the  three  little  ones  called  to  account  for 
breaking  the  tumbler  made  such  an  impression 
upon  me  1  cannot  shake  it  off,  and  am  impelled 
to  make  a  plea  for  the  timid  child  who  finds  it 
hard  to  be  truthful.  Many  a  lie  would  be 
avoided  if  parents  would  but  follow  the  com- 
mon law  and  hold  a  child  innocent  till  proved 
guilty.    Don't  make  a  child  criminate  itself. 

Never  say  to  a  child,  Did  you  do  so  and  so  ? 
The  natural  instinct  is  to  deny.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  confession  will  be  brought  about 
by  saying,  Such  and  such  a  thing  has  been  done  ; 
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I  hope  whoever  did  it  will  come  and  tell  me. 
If  the  offence  is  a  grave  one,  a  serious  talk 
with  all  the  children  together  will  often  show 
the  observing  mother  which  is  the  guilty  one. 
There  are,  then,  many  ways  that  may  be  employ- 
ed to  bring  it  to  confession.  When  a  child 
has  once  denied  doing  a  thing,  further  investi- 
gation seems  an  insult  to  the  innocent  child  and 
but  hardens  the  guilty.  F.  L.  R. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


A  Remedy  for  Perspiring  Feet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  read  in  Babyhood  an  account  of  perspiring 
feet  in  children.  Perhaps  my  experience  might 
be  of  some  service.  With  my  first  child  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  the  warmest 
clothing  to  be  made,  and  gave  her  woollen 
stockings.  Her  feet  were  always  damp  and 
cold  and  her  stockings  wet.  I  remembered 
that  one  very  cold  winter  I  had  worn  woollen 
stockings  myself  with  like  result  and  suffered 
for  nearly  the  first  time  in  my  life  with  very 
cold  feet.  I  discarded  the  woollen  and  re- 
sumed thick  cotton  stockings  in  very  cold 
weather,  wearing  outside  leggings,  with  a  very 


satisfactory  result.  I  adopted  this  style  of 
stocking  for  my  little  girl  in  her  second  winter, 
and  she  never  has  a  wet  stocking  and  a  damp, 
cold  foot  with  the  cotton  stockings.  In  sum- 
mer she  wears  a  thinner  one,  and  that  is  all  the 
change  I  now  make.  And  now  I  have  three 
children,  all  of  whom  I  dress  this  way,  with 
comfortable  results.  A  Subscriber. 

Brooklyn. 

A  Simple  Remedy  for  Night-Sweating. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  "  B.  R.." 
from  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  asks  for  some  remedy 
for  night-sweating  after  confinement.  Having 
had  an  experience  similar  to  hers  after  both  of 
my  confinements,  I  venture  to  send  the  simple 
remedy  which  my  physician  ordered.  Bathe 
with  vinegar  and  water,  a  couple  of  tablespoon- 
fuls  in  a  good-sized  basin  of  water.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  bathe  the  parts  affected.  The 
vinegar  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  pre- 
vents perspiration.  I  have  frequently  treated 
my  little  boy  in  the  same  way,  as  he  also  is  in- 
clined to  night-sweating  when  not  well. 

Cleveland,  O.  F.  G. 


"EATING  A  CHRISTMAS-PIE." 

BY  LUCY   WHITE  PALMER. 


'PHERE  are  many  wise  ones  among  the  liome- 
*■  makers  wh'o  begin,  as  soon  as  Christmas 
Present  becomes  Christmas  Past,  to  garner 
hints  and  suggestions  and  weave  plans  for  the 
merry  honoring  of  Christmas  Yet  To  Come. 

The  Christmas-tree,  and  the  stockings  hung  in 
the  ingle  nook,  are  methods  of  enjoying  Christ- 
mas giving  which  are  time-honored  and  can 
never  lose  their  charm.  Yet  those  who  are 
looking  for  some  variation  from  the  usual 
routine  may  be  reminded  that  the  Christmas- 
pie  is  an  institution  so  old  that  its  origin  is  lost 
in  the  mistsof  antiquity.  Long  before  Mother 
Goose  sung  one  Christmas-pie  into  fame  the 
plums  of  this  dainty  were  eaten  at  every  Christ- 
mas feast  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom too  good  to  be  altogether  dropped.  Why 
not  adopt  it,  rather,  and  make  for  your  family 
this    year  one  of  these  admirable  pastries? 


The  recipe  here  given  may  not  call  for  so  many 
hundredweight  of  butter  and  tons  of  sugar  as 
were  in  the  pies  which  graced  the  table  of  some 
of  Merry  England's  long-ago  monarchs,  but  it 
is  warranted  a  good  one,  easy  of  digestion. 

To  concoct  a  Christmas-pie,  then,  which 
shall  rival,  nay,  eclipse,  Jack  Horner's,  take  a 
tub,  clean  and  dry,  on  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
a  thick  paper.  If  you  have  many  friends,  es- 
pecially if  many  children  are  to  be  helped  from 
the  pie,  you  will  do  well  to  choose  your  largest 
tub.  The  pie  should  be  begun  about  a  week 
before  Christmas.  Set  the  tub  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  where  baby  fingers  will  not  intrude, 
cover  it  to  keep  out  dust,  and  then  let  all 
Christmas  packages,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready, 
be  deposited  therein  by  the  various  givers. 
They  should  be  securely  wrapped  and  plainly 
marked,  and  of  course  it  will  be  a  point  of 
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honor  for  each  one  as  he  deposits  his  treasures 
not  to  look  curiously  at  the  shape  or  labels  of 
other  packages.  All  bundles  that  come  in  the 
mail  must  go  in  unopened. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  how 
much  delight  that  pie  gives  to  all  the  family 
during  the  process  of  its  manufacture.  The 
pride  of  the  maker  will  be  in  every  heart,  and 
this  pie  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  few  dain- 
ties which  many  cooks  cannot  spoil  "Plums 
for  the  pie,"  gaily  announces  papa,  as  he  comes 
in  from  the  post-office.  "  I  put  in  a  whole  arm- 
ful of  plams  to-day,"  says  mamma  temptingly, 
laughing  at  the  eager  faces  of  the  children. 
Jack  drops  in  with  proud  satisfaction  his 
curiously-wrapped  bundles,  careful  to  put  one 
in  particular  so  that  its  label  may  not  meet 
mamma's  eye.  Tinkling  parcels  for  the  tiny 
baby  are  not  left  out,  for  this  pie  agrees  with 
the  youngest  children.  Even  "the  girl  "  shyly 
steals  in  and  leaves  her  modest  plums,  for  she 
is  not  without  an  invitation  to  this  feast.  For 
a  week  that  homely  tub  vs  the  centre  of  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  whole  family. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  last  plum  is  put  in,  and 
the  cook-in-chief — usually  mamma — adds  the 
finishing  touches  by  filling  the  tub  as  full  as  it 
will  hold  of  clean,  dry  sawdust,  so  that  every 
package  is  well  covered.  An  artistic  crust  of 
brown  paper,  adorned  with  every  ornamenta- 
tion that  an  orthodox  pie  crust  should  have,  is 
placed  over  the  top — and  behold  a  dainty  dish, 
fit  to  set  before  any  king  ! 

As  a  cook  sometimes  has  a  bit  of  pastry  left 
over,  and  uses  it  up  in  adding  extra  touches  of 
beauty  to  her  pie,  so  you  need  not  be  troubled 
if  your  pie  will  not  hold  quite  everything. 
There  may  be  a  few  trifles  too  large  to  go  into 
the  tub — a  sewing-chair  for  the  housemother,  a 
hearth-broom  for  paterfamilias,  a  sled  and 
snow-shovel  for  Jack,  a  wonderful  horse  and 
cart  for  the  three-year-old.  Arrange  these  in 
an  artistic  fringe  around  the  pie  ;  if  uncovered, 
so  much  the  better.  The  ohs  !  and  ahs  !  as  the 
banquet  room  is  opened  and  the  guests  enter 
will  testify  that  these  tidbits  only  whet  the  ap- 


petite for  the  unknown  delicacies  of  the  mys- 
terious pie. 

On  Christmas  morning  breakfast  will  seem  a 
prosaic  and  tedious  formality'  in  view  of  that 
pie.  Nevertheless  there  should  be  some  in- 
sistence on  the  parents'  part  that  the  breakfast 
be  duly  eaten.  To  further  that  object,  as  well 
as  to  honor  the  day,  mamma  will  have  an  un- 
usually appetizing  breakfast.  Neither  should 
the  customary  devotions  be  neglected.  On  no 
morning  have  we  so  much  cause  for  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  on  the  morn  that 
celebrates  His  richest  gift  to  us.  Now  we  shall 
come  with  happy  hearts  to  our  pie. 

"  When  the  pie  was  opened — "  Imagine 
that  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  method  of  helping  the  pie,  papa 
will  cut  the  crust  ;  after  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice  as  to  whether  he  will  do  the  helping,  or 
whether  each  one  in  turn  shall  put  in  his  thumb 
and  pull  out  a  plum.  Probably  the  children 
will  vote  for  the  latter  method.  In  either 
case,  each  package  is  to  be  opened  and  enjoyed 
by  all  before  another  is  pulled  out.  In  the 
possibility  of  thus  making  the  individual  en- 
joyment general  lies  one  of  the  points  of  supe- 
riority of  the  Christmas-pie  over  the  tree. 

Do  not  fail  to  have  some  jokes  in  the  pie. 
Christmas  is  a  fine  day  for  laughter.  One  of 
the  family  has  a  weakness  for  fast  travelling  ; 
there  is  a  sugar  horse,  a  sorry-looking  nag,  for 
him.  For  one  whose  money  has  a  trick  of  fly- 
ing there  is  a  good-sized  parcel,  in  which,  at 
the  heart  of  wrappings  innumerable,  is  found  a 
battered  cent,  with  the  label,  "A  provision  for 
old  age  '  Papa  has  already  been  heard  to  de- 
clare that  he  has  more  babies  than  he  can 
count,  but  to  him  comes  a  package  marked, 
"  Make  room  in  your  heart  for  one  more  !  "  It 
holds  a  comic.il  little  colored  doll  with 
"  really  "wool  and  flexible  joints.  The  antics 
of  papa  and  his  youpgest  add  spice  to  the  feast. 

A  Christmas-pie  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways 
of  making  Christmas  merry.  It  may  be  new  to 
some  ;  it  will  doubtless  be  old  to  others.  That  it 
is  a  pleasant  way  we  who  have  tried  it  can  testify. 
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Mitigating  the  Pains  of  Child-Birth 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  what  you  have  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  a  fruit  diet  and  painless 
parturition.  The  question  is  an  important  one  to 
all  mothers.  As  you  have  already  mentioned  the 
subject,  will  you  kindly  give  me  space  for  one 
query  ?  Near  the  beginning  of  the  "  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast-Table"  Dr.  Holmes,  speaking  of  the 
coining  of  new  words,  says: 

"  When,  by  God's  permission,  we  abrogated  the 
primal  curse  of  maternity,  we  had  to  make  a  word 
or  two." 

Now,  did  he  here  mean  to  say  that  modern 
science,  in  discovering  a  painless  kind  of  delivery, 
had  to  coin  a  few  new  words  ?  I  take  that  to  be 
his  meaning,  but  confess  myself  in  ignorance  of  the 
discovery  to  which  the  reference  is  made.  Possibly 
you  may  reply  simply  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  blun- 
dered. But  what  I  am  intensely  interested  in  find- 
ing out,  if  I  can,  is  whether  modern  science  knows 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  safe  and  painless  delivery. 
I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  physicians  in  atten- 
dance upon  Queen  Victoria  in  her  various  confine- 
ments used  measures  which  practically  did  away  with 
her  sufferings.  Do  you  know  if  this  rumor  be  even 
founded  upon  fact  ?  I  shall  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful if  you  can  find  room  for  a  few  words  on  this 
subject.  A  Mother. 

Man  dan,  Dak. 

Probably  Dr.  Holmes  referred  to  the  then 
recent  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  and  which  had 
been  for  about  ten  years  applied  to  child-birth. 
He  was  not  speaking  with  scientific  accuracy, 
but  the  sufferings  of  child-birth  have  been  im- 
mensely mitigated  by  the  proper  use  of  anaes- 
thetics. All  the  pains  of  labor  cannot  be  wisely 
done  away  with,  but  the  severe  ones  may  be,  or 
can  at  least  be  lessened,  and  in  the  graver  cases 
of  midwifery  anaesthesia  plays  the  same  role  as 
in  surgery.  Their  use  is  now  very  general,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  physician,  who  will 
determine  when  and  when  not  they  shall  be 
used,  they  are  entirely  safe.  There  is  no  more  a 
royal  road  to  child-birth  than  to  learning.  In 
the  palace  the  resources  of  medicine  are  not 
greater  than  in  a  well-appointed  hospital.  In- 
deed, we  have  heard  medical  men,  familiar  with 
hospitals,  when  ill,  ask  their  brethren  in  atten- 
dance not  to  be  timid  because  of  the  patients' 
profession,  but  to  do  as  well  by  them  "as  if 
they  were  hospital  patients." 

Removing  Redundant  or  "Extra"  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  daughter,  twenty-three  months  old,  has 
a  redundant  incisor  tooth  which  came  through 
th  ree  months  ago,  forcing  its  way  painfully  between 
the  two  upper  incisors  on  the  left  side  of  her  face. 
The  back  one  of  these  incisors  pierced  the  gum  a 
little  higher  up  and  further  back  than  the  corre- 
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sponding  tooth  on  the  right  side,  thus  leaving  a  space 
between  the  left  incisors  about  half  the  width  of  a 
tooth.  The  redundant  incisor  cut  through  this 
space  obliquely,  with  the  edge  of  the  tooth  directed 
to  the  left  and  outward  instead  of  downward.  It 
is  disfiguring,  will,  I  fear,  crowd  the  other  teeth,  and 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  permanent  set. 
Will  Babyhood  kindly  advise  me  how  soon  it 
should  be  extracted,  also  if  the  operation  will  be 
attended  with  any  danger  ?  I  have  feared  the  effects 
of  an  anaesthetic  on  so  young  a  child,  especially  as 
she  is  of  a  very  nervous  organization.  Will  it  be 
safe  to  entrust  it  to  a  dentist  of  average  skill,  or 
should  the  ana-sthetic  be  administered  by  a  skilled 
physician  ?  J. 
North  Ontario,  Cal. 

Such  a  tooth  is  usually  removed  by  dentists 
as  soon  as  it  ciowds  the  others,  or  when  they 
think  the  proper  order  of  the  teeth  is  deranged 
by  its  presence.  Whether  or  not  a  supernu- 
merary tooth  will  appear  in  the  permanent  set 
does  not  depend  upon  the  extraction  of  the  pre- 
sent tooth,  but  upon  the  existence  or  absence 
of  the  rudiment  of  that  permanent  tooth  in  the 
jaw.  A  dentist  of  ordinary  skill  can  extract  the 
tooth  safely  and  will  advise  you  if  he  needs 
additional  aid  in  giving  the  anaesthetic,  if  in- 
deed that  is  necessary.  The  extraction  of  an 
incisor  might  cause  less  disturbance  than  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  If  a  super- 
numerary tooth  appears  in  the  second  set  the 
dentist  can  also  advise  concerning  its  removal. 

Extreme  Day  Wakefulness — Importance  of  Rest 
and  Quiet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  eight  months  old,  goes  to  bed  at  seven 
P.M.,  and  sleeps  fairly  well  until  six  A.M.,  taking 
her  bottle  once  through  the  night  between  twelve 
and  one.  In  the  day  she  either  cannot  or  will  not 
sleep  at  all.  I  feel  it  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time 
to  spend  from  one  to  two  hours  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce about  fifteen  minutes  of  sleep.  Is  it  best  to 
make  this  effort,  or  would  it  be  wiser  to  allow  her  to 
follow  her  own  bent  of  wakefulness  through  the 
day  ?  She  is  an  exceedingly  nervous  and  alert 
child,  becomes  very  weary  of  noise  or  excitement, 
from  which  I  try  to  protect  her,  and  seems  to  abso- 
lutely suffer  at  times  for  the  sleep  which  she  cannot 
take.  She  has  a  bath  every  morning  at  eight,  after 
which  she  is  laid  in  a  darkened  room  with  her  bot- 
tle. This  is  done  systematically  and  regularly  with 
every  thing  apparently  conducive  to  sleep,  but  still 
she  does  not  sleep.  I  have  tried  waiting  until  ten 
or  eleven  a.m.  before  putting  her  to  bed,  but  with 
no  better  result.  If  she  does  not  sleep  immediately 
after  her  bath  (which  she  does  on  rare  occasions) 
we  may  look  for  no  nap  at  all  during  the  day. 

Newark,  Del.  E.  C. 

We  think  it  is  not  "a  waste  of  valuable  time" 
to  try  to  get  the  child  to  sleep,  because  we  hold 
that  the  quiet  i>  very  valuable  to  her,  even  if  she 
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cannot  reach  the  sleeping  point.  Besides,  even 
fifteen  minutes  of  sleep  is  a  great  restorer. 
Ask  any  jaded  physician  if  it  is  not.  We  once 
knew  an  eminent  physician,  whose  work  was 
beyond  his  strength,  who  enforced  the  rule  in 
his  house  that  in  the  afternoon  when  he  took 
his  fifteen  min..tes  of  sleep  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  on  any  pretext  whatever.  For  chil- 
dren, particularly  of  the  nervous  type,  we  rec- 
ommend a  period  of  quiet,  even  if  sleep  is  im- 
possible. The  quiet  of  body,  the  partial  stilling 
of  mental  activity,  are  far  better  than  nothing. 

Night-Clothing— Bread-Crusts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  ? 

(1)  How  should  I  dress  my  boy  at  night  during 
the  coming  winter?  He  was  one  year  old  in  Oc- 
tober and  is  very  active.  Do  you  think  a  long 
flannel  skirt  and  muslin  gown  preferable  to  a  flan- 
nel night-gown  with  a  drawing-string  at  the  bot- 
tom ? 

(2)  My  baby  seems  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  1  ust  of 
bread,  which  he  swallows  after  chewing  wi  h  his 
four  teeth.    Does  Babyhood  approve  of  crusts  ? 

A  Philadelphia  Subscriber. 

(1)  Our  preference  is  for  a  flannel  night-gown 
closed  at  the  bottom  by  buttons.  The  bottom 
should  be  wide.  Sometimes  an  additional  shirt 
is  desirable  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  cough,  but 
usually  we  like  as  even  a  cover  as  practicable. 
Napkins,  of  course,  must  be  used. 

(2)  Crusts  (not  crumbs)  may  be  usually  given 
to  a  child  who  has  learned  to  chew  pretty  well. 
Of  course,  with  only  four  teeth — incisors — the 
chewing  is  not  very  efficient  ;  it  is  really  done 
by  the  gums,  the  crust  being  softened  by  saliva. 

Alderney  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl  is  nearly  nine  months  old,  and  I  have 
been  nursing  her  until  two  weeks  ago,  when  the 
doctor  said  I  must  commence  feeding  her,  as  I  was 
getting  run  down.  We  are  getting  our  milk  from  an 
Alderney  cow,  and  I've  heard  that  it  was  too  rich 
for  babies,  so  1  take  all  the  cream  off  and  give  her 
two  parts  milk  and  one  part  water  ;  others  tell  me 
it  will  not  nourish  the  child  unless  I  give  her  the 
cream,  but  the  cream  is  so  thick  I  am  afraid  to 
give  it.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  you 
think?  The  child  seems  perfectly  well  and  weighs 
twenty  pounds.  I  have  just  seen  a  case  of  marasmus 
where  they  used  Alderney  milk  and  cream,  but  that 
was  an  infant,  and  the  milk  may  not  have  been  pro- 
perly diluted.  By  letting  me  know  if  I  shall  keep  on 
with  this  milk  or  get  plain  cow's  milk,  you  will 
oblige  A  New  Subscriber. 

Potlstoivn,  Pa. 

The  cream  should  be  left  in  the  milk,  stirring 
the  whole  together  before  using.  You  may 
have  noticed  frequent  suggestions  in  Baby- 
hood that  the  top  milk  of  ordinary  milk  be 
used  (to  increase  the  relative  proportion  of 


cream)  properly  diluted.  Alderney  milk  of  good 
quality  can  be  used  as  it  stands,  increasing  the 
water  if  the  mixture  seems  too  strong.  Average 
breast-milk  is  richer  in  cream  than  average  cow's 
milk,  while  it  is  much  less  rich  in  casein.  It  is 
to  correct  this  difference  that  we  often  dilute 
milk,  to  get  rid  of  the  undue  proportion  of  casein, 
and  then  add  cream  to  bring  up  the  proportion 
of  fat  again.  The  "top-milk''  plan  above 
mentioned  accomplishes  the  same  thing  ;  but,  as 
already  said,  the  Alderney  milk  is  usually  rich 
enough  in  cream.  The  objection  often  made 
by  physicians  to  Alderney  milk  is  not  that  it 
has  too  much  butter,  but  that  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle is  less  sturdy  than  some  others,  more  liable 
to  illness,  and,  above  all,  more  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis. 

Mild  Form  of  Bickets— The  Use  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  who  is  now  fifteen  months  old,  was  per- 
fectly well  until  last  December,  when  he  began  los- 
ing flesh,  grew  blue  around  his  mouth,  and  dark 
circles  came  under  his  eyes.  I  took  little  notice  of 
the  change,  as  I  thought  it  was  caused  by  teething. 
But  in  January  he  suddenly  lost  strength,  grew 
pale  and  languid,  and  was  very  restless  at  night. 
I  then  consulted  my  physician,  who  said  Baby  was 
run  down,  had  not  had  sufficient  nourishment,  and 
must  be  weaned  at  once.  Of  course  I  obeyed 
orders  ;  fed  Baby  Mellin's  food  and  milk,  and  gave 
him  a  tonic  prepared  by  the  physician,  and  cod- 
liver  oik  My  baby  soon  began  to  improve,  but 
continued  pale;  and  although  he  gained  flesh,  it 
was  not  as  firm  as  before  his  sickness.  When  I  tell 
you  he  did  not  cut  his  first  teeth  until  he  was 
nine  months  old,  and  now  has  only  five,  I  think 
you  will  say  he  has  rickets.  I  have  thought  so,  he 
had  so  many  of  the  symptoms.  His  legs  are 
slightly  bowed,  and  during  his  sickness  his  pillow 
was  wet  when  he  awoke.  He  still  takes  the  emul- 
sion of  cod-liver  oil,  and  every  two  or  three  weeks  I 
have  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  medicine,  as  Baby's 
bowels  are  out  of  order.  He  becomes  constipated, 
or  his  bowels  are  very  loose;  is  feverish,  and  has  a 
rash  on  his  chest  and  arms,  and  the  stools  are  very 
light  in  color.  My  physician  ridicules  the  idea  of 
rickets,  and  says  the  backward  teething  is  nothing 
unusual,  and  the  trouble  is  indigestion;  but  it  does 
not  seem  right  to  dose  a  baby  so  much.  What  is 
your  opinion,  and  what  diet  would  you  advise  ?  I 
feed  Baby  every  four  hours  through  the  day.  He 
has  beef-tea  twice  a  week,  sometimes  a  little  rice, 
oatmeal,  crust  of  bread  or  milk  toast,  and  always  a 
large  cup  of  milk,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  really 
likes.  I  have  thought  of  late  that  the  milk  might 
agree  better  if  it  were  slightly  diluted.  Baby  takes 
a  nap  of  three  or  four  hours  during  the  day.  and 
sleeps  all  night  without  waking,  except  when  the 
frequent  digestive  trouble  occurs  Ought  he  to  eat 
crackers  or  potatoes  ?  C. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

You  are  right ;  the  baby  doubtless  has  mild 
rickets.  The  doctor  is  right  in  saying  that  late 
teething  is  not  rare  and  that  the  baby  has  indi- 
gestion, but  they  are  both  symptoms  of  rickets, 
a  very  common  ailment,  although,  as  we  have 
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often  said,  not  usually  recognized  as  such  unless 
the  bony  symptoms  are  well  marked.  Fortu- 
nately your  physician's  treatment  is  good,  even 
if  he  will  not  recognize  the  evil  by  name.  1  »o 
not  be  over-anxious  about  dosing.  Cod  oil  is 
rather  a  food  than  a  medicine  ;  tonics  help  Baby 
better  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  food,  and  with  the 
condition  you  describe  it  is  hard  to  keep  the 
bowels  right  without  pretty  frequent  resort  to 
medicines.  A  child  at  fifteen  months  who  has 
but  five  teeth  can  get  little  good,  and  may  get 
much  harm,  from  rice  or  milk-toast;  potatoes 
we  should  entirely  forbid.  The  oatmeal,  if  in 
form  of  gruel  with  his  milk,  would  probably  be 
beneficial,  and  the  crust  of  bread  may  be  allow- 
ed ;  we  should  prefer  it  to  the  cracker.  The 
squeezed  juice  of  underdone  beef  is  much  better 
than  beef-tea. 

The  Causes  of  Restlessness  at  Night. 

7o  the  Editor  of  Baisyhood  : 

I  have  been  reading  Babyhood  for  over  a  year, 
and  never  yet  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  it  for  ad- 
vice. Now,  however,  emboldened  by  the  example 
of  others,  I  am  about  to  do  so.  My  little  boy,  aged 
not  quite  four  years,  is  very  well  apparently  in  every 
way,  but  he  has  a  habit  of  tossing  about  in  his  sleep 
almost  all  night,  except  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night.  I  suppose  I  have  to  cover  him  twenty  times 
Do  you  suppose  this  is  caused  by  indigestion,  and 
if  not,  how  can  I  remedy  it  ?  Is  the  following 
dietary  a  judicious  one  for  a  child  of  my  boy's  age  ? 

Breakfast  at  8  A  M.  of  oatflakes  and  milk,  or  wheatina  and 
milk. 

At  10  A.M.  beef-juice  from  \i  lb.  of  meat,  and  a  crust  of 
bread. 

Dinner  at  I  P.M.ol  mutton  broth  and  bread;  chop  and 
baked  potato,  or  mutton,  steak,  or  chicken;  baked  apple  or 
a  peach  cut  up  with  sugar. 

Tea  at  5  p.m.,  milk-toast,  or  bread  and  butter  and  milk. 

This  diet  seems  to  agree  perfectly,  but  I  cannot 
see  what  makes  him  toss  so  at  night.  He  goes  to 
bed  at  7  p.m.  and  sleeps  until  7  A  M.,  being  taken 
up  twice  during  that  time  to  make  water.  He  is 
out-of-doors  almost  all  day,  and  never  has  any 
candy,  or  anything  between  his  meals. 

New  York  City,  L.  R. 

The  dietary  detailed  seems  to  be  entirely  pro- 
per, and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  restlessness 
is  due  to  any  article  of  food.  The  causes  of  rest- 
lessness in  sleep  are  many,  and  in  some  children 
they  are  never  discovered,  and  disappear  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  But,  as  is  well  known,  it 
often  exists  through  life.  In  such  cases  much 
must  be  set  down  to  individual  peculiarity. 
Among  the  recognizable  causes  are  immediate 
indigestion,  due  to  some  improper  article  of 
food  ;  remoter  indigestion,  such  as  arises  from 
the  inability  of  some  persons  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  food  ordinarily  proper — for  instance, 
starchy  foods,  sugar,  etc. ;  flatulence,  distended 
bladder,  seat-worms,  and  in  fact  any  slight  af- 
fection which  may  give  a  trifling  discomfort 
which,  while  not  enough  to  disturb  the  first 


heavy  sleep  of  the  night,  makes  itself  felt  after 
the  body  is  partly  rested.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion the  peculiar  restlessness  of  rickety  chil- 
dren, who  resent  warm  covering  and  toss  about, 
and  usually  have  perspiring  heads  at  night. 
Many  of  these  causes  you  seem  to  have  thought 
of;  the  others  suggested  may  rKit  you  upon  the 
track  of  that  which  is  active  in  your  child's  case. 

Poor  Nutrition— Bad  Breath— Dry  Night  Cough. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  is  just  five  years  old,  has  always 
been  quite  well,  but  looks  poor  ;  is  tall  for  her  age, 
44  1-4  inches,  and  weighs  only  forty  pounds.  I 
think  she  may  inherit  this,  as  several  relativeson  her 
father's  side  are  tall  and  slender.  I  would  like  to 
have  more  flesh  on  her  bones  if  possible.  Will  you 
please  suggest  a  diet  suitable  for  her  ?  I  have  al- 
ways been  careful  about  her  diet.  She  does  not  eat 
pie  or  cake,  and  has  always  drank  a  great  deal  of 
milk.  I  feel  sure  something  is  not  right,  for  her 
complexion  is  not  as  clear  as  it  once  was,  and  her 
tongue  is  coated  much  of  the  time,  and  her  breath 
bad.  ,Her  bowels  are  regular.  She  has  always 
been-jiervous,  quick,  and  excitable,  and  very  uneasy. 
For  two  winters  with  every  cold  she  took  she 
coughed  much  nights,  but  not  during  the  day. 
Nothing  I  did  seemed  to  stop  the  cough,  and  I 
could  not  make  her  raise  the  phlegm.  What  can  I 
do  to  avoid  the  cough  and  stop  it  if  it  comes  ? 

Iowa.  R. 

We  note  three  points  in  this  case:  less 
flesh  than  is  usual  in  a  young  child,  a  disor- 
dered digestion — as  evidenced  by  condition 
of  breath  and  tongue — and  susceptibility  to 
colds,  with  a  dry  night  cough.  The  second 
point  is  probably  the  essential  one.  A  dis- 
ordered digestion  probably  leads  to  an  im- 
perfect assimilation  of  food.  The  cough  we 
suspect  is  due  to  tonsilitis,  or  perhaps  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  at  least  irritation  of  the  fauces. 
Treatment  instituted  by  the  family  physician 
with  the  aim  to  improve  the  digestion  would 
probably  lead  to  improved  nutrition,  particu- 
larly if  the  diet  were  nutritious  yet  simple.  If 
the  stomach  will  bear  it,  such  cases  are  usually 
improved,  both  as  to  nutrition  and  cough,  by 
the  winter  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 


Mush,  Graham  and  Corn  Meal— Beef  Juice,  Farina, 
and  Arrowroot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  baby  nine  months  old  and  have  weaned 
her.  She  is  pretty  well  all  the  time,  and  has  never 
had  a  sick  spell,  although  she  has  had  occasional 
days  of  not  feeling  quite  well.  She  has  a  very  good 
appetite  and  can  hardly  be  satisfied  without  over- 
feeding. I  am  only  feeding  her  cow's  milk  diluted 
with  oatmeal  gruel  strained. 

(1)  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  have  any  kinds  of 
mush,  oatmeal  or  graham,  or  any  other  kinds  that 
you  could  recommend  as  better  ? 

(2)  She  seems  to  eat  too  much  of  the  milk,  and 
then  she  keeps  belching  it  up  until  she  finally 
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throws  some  of  it  up.  Do  you  think  over-eating  is 
the  cause  of  it  ? 

(3)  I  have  been  advised  to  use  graham  instead  of 
oatmeal,  as  the  oatmeal  was  said  to  be  too  heating 
and  that  it  had  been  known  to  cause  rash  and  skin 
troubles.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  graham 
being  better  for  gruel  or  mush  than  the  oatmeal  ? 

(4)  Do  you  think  cornmeal  mush  would  be  good, 
and  also  a  little  beef  tea,  or  juice  from  rare  roasted 
beef  (or  mutton,  as  we  can  seldom  get  beef  here), 
and  should  it  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  ? 

(5)  What  effect  does  boiling  the  milk  for  Baby 
have  ?  Does  it  change  the  properties  of  it  much  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  just  let  it  come  to  boiling  point  ? 
Should  it  be  scalded  for  Baby  all  the  time  ?  Is  it 
very  constipating,  and  should  lime-water  be  added, 
and  why  ? 

(6)  Would  farina  or  arrowroot  be  good  to  give 
h-jr,  and  what  would  be  the  best  kind,  if  so  ? 

Gunnison,  Utah.         An  Anxious  Mother. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  that  a  child  of  nine 
months  should  have  any  kind  of  mush,  unless 
it  be  ordered  by  a  physician  for  some  specific 
reason. 

(2)  She  probably  takes  too  large  a  meal. 

(3)  Graham  meal  is  not  better  than,  nor  as 
good  as,  oatmeal,  as  a  rule.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  abstain  from  oatmeal  unless  it  actually 
does  irritate  the  skin. 

(4)  Cornmeal  is  inferior  to  either  oatmeal, 
barley,  or  graham  meal  for  young  children. 
The  juice  of  rare  beef  and  mutton  may  be 
given  slightly  salted,  not  peppered,  but  there 
are  objections  to  its  persistent  use. 

(5)  See  article  in  a  recent  number  on  care  of 
milk.  Boiling  milk  makes  it  constipating  to 
some  persons. 

(6)  They  are  not  desirable  for  food  for  young 
children. 

Diet  after  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  eleven  months  old,  and  I  want  to  begin 
to  wean  her.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  ? 
Must  I  teach  her  to  eat  first  and  then  what  must  I 
give  her,  and  how  much  of  it  ?  Please  don't  say  a 
nursing-bottle  full  ;  I  don't  know  how  big  that  is. 
Frances  has  never  had  a  teaspoonful  of  anything 
but  a  little  sweet-oil,  but  I  think  she  will  eat  any- 
thing from  the  way  she  devours  stray  newspapers, 
pins,  teaspoons,  and  other  articles  she  succeeds  in 
capturing.  I  can  get  anything  you  say — good 
fresh  milk,  or  any  kind  of  food.  She  is  very  strong, 
healthy,  and  hearty,  a  model  baby.         A.  P.  P. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  child  may  be  fed  partially  before  wean- 
ing is  complete,  if  she  is  willing  to  take  food  ;  if 
she  will  not,  then  total  refusal  of  the  breast 
presently  leads  through  hunger  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  food.  At  her  age  she  needs  no  bottle,  but 
should  be  taught  to  drink  from  a  cup  or  to  be 
fed  with  a  spoon — perhaps  the  latter  may  be 
easier  at  first,  but  she  should  very  soon  learn  to 
drink.  Begin  by  feeding  and  suckling  at  alter- 
nate meals.    She  may  take  a  gill  or  even  more 


at  first,  and  presently  half-a-pint,  and  so  increase 
according  to  her  appetite.  Probably  at  her  age 
a  judicious  mixture  would  be  : — of  "  top  milk," 
taken  from  a  pan  that  has  stood  several  hours, 
two  parts;  hot  water,  nearly  boiling,  one  part  ; 
pour  the  water  into  the  milk  ;  mix  thoroughly. 
The  mixture  should  be  about  blood-warm.  It 
may  be  warmed  or  cooled  a  little  after  mixing  as 
necessary. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Brooklyn  Subscriber — Such  a  case  of  sudden, 
violent  diarrhoea  should  have  medical,  not  do- 
mestic, treatment.  "  Dysentery  with  fever"  is 
still  more  serious.  Whether  the  various  articles 
of  diet  you  mention  would  be  proper  or  not 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case. 
It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  domestic  treatment, 
unless  medical  attendance  cannot  be  procured, 
which  is  fortunately  not  the  case  in  your  city. 

A  Totally  Inexperienced  Mother. — Probably  the 
child  has  a  hernia  of  the  navel.  There  are 
many  trusses  that  will  control  the  hernia  with- 
I  out  affecting  the  digestion  ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  properly  fitted  truss  will  affect 
the  digestion.  But  a  truss  should  not  girdle,  but 
make  its  pressure  upon  the  place  where  the  pro- 
trusion appears.  Until  you  can  procure  suita- 
ble truss  a  small,  smooth  pad  may  be  worn 
under  the  knitted  band. 

You  can  partly  feed  the  child  by  giving  di- 
luted cow's  milk,  following  the  rules  for  dilution 
you  have  already  seen  in  Babyhood. 

Young  Mother,  Lead  City,  Dakota. — Proba- 
bly the  pain  is  neuralgic,  but  we  have  too  little 
upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  M.,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
— The  child  cannot  go  through  the  winter  in 
long  clothes,  so  it  would  better  be  changed  to 
short  clothes  as  soon  as  convenient. 

H.  N.  C,  Philadelphia. — Of  course  the  chance 
of  our  hitting  the  right  food  after  your  various 
trials  is  not  a  very  bright  one.  You  do  not  as- 
sign the  reasons  for  changing  the  food.  You 
enumerate  six  kinds  which  she  has  had  in  her 
ten  months  of  life.  Frequent  changes  except 
for  definite  reasons  are  bad,  and  a  new  food 
should  be  chosen,  not  by  guess,  but  because  it  is 
supposed  to  meet  the  particular  want.  In  an- 
other column  you  will  find  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  poor  nutrition  which  may  help 
you.  You  do  not  say  whether  she  is  still  on  the 
peptonized  condensed  milk  or  not.  You  might 
add  to  it  a  meal  of  beef-juice  once  daily.  But  if 
she  digests  her  food  do  not  change  it  because 
she  does  not  grow,  until  you  have  given  it  a  pro- 
longed trial.  We  should  not  "advise  table- 
feeding  with  such  food  as  potatoes,  oatmeal, 
rice,  barley,  etc.,"  for  a  long  time,  not  till  she 
was  at  least  two  years  old.  Oatmeal  gruel  and 
barley-water  are  useful  adjuncts  to  the  milk 
diet.  Do  not  try  to  put  her  into  the  tub  if  she 
dreads  it;  sponge  her  instead.  The  winter  night- 
dress should  be  long,  loose,  and  of  flannel. 
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A  Room  for  the  Boys. 

In  a  family  where  there  are  growing  boys 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
set  apart  a  room  for  the  special  use  of  the  boys 
— a  room  aside  from  their  sleeping-room,  one 
which  shall  reflect  the  shop  or  office  of  the  fu- 
ture; where  each  lad  shall  keep  his  chest  of 
tools,  if  he  have  a  taste  for  carpenter's  work;  his 
collection  of  shells  or  minerals  or  butterflies,  if 
he  has  a  taste  for  natural  history;  or  his  miniature 
printing-press — any  and  all  of  his  precious  pos- 
sessions. This  room  ought  to  be  simply  fur- 
nished in  somewhat  the  style  of  an  office,  but 
the  boys  should  have  the  privilege  of  making  it 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  resources  at  their 
command  will  allow.  There  should  be  a  shelf 
in  this  room  for  the  favorite  books,  a  place  for 
games  of  various  kinds,  and  if  possible  some  fair- 
ly good  musical  instruments,  if  only  an  old  fid- 
dle or  flute.  In  such  a  room  the  boy  should  be 
made  to  feel  supreme,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to 
invite  his  comrades  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  and  the 
early  part  of  an  evening.  With  such  a  room  his 
outcoming  and  ingoing,  his  work  and  play,  may 
easily  be  kept  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
mother  without  his  feeling  a  suspicion  of  his  be- 
ing under  espionage.  It  is  always  unwise  to 
restrict  a  boy  beyond  necessary  limits.  If  he  is 
to  grow  up  a  self-respecting,  self-reliant  man  he 
must  early  be  given  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
for  his  own  good,  and  must  be  allowed  to  feel 
the  sense  of  proprietorship. — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 

Undeceiving  a  Trusting  Child. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  Board-of-Trade  man  to  a 
friend  yesterday,  "I  wish  I  could  make  a  big 
winning  on  this  wheat  market ;  I  need  it  in  or- 
der to  square  myself  with  my  little  son  this 
coming  Christmas.  I  had  to  fool  him  last  year, 
as  corn  did  me  up  and  I  was  broke  when  he 
hung  up  his  stocking.  Along  about  September 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  in  his  ingenuous  way  : 
'  Pop,  I  want  you  to  have  Santa  Claus  bring  me 
a  pony  this  year,  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
drum,  and  a  sword,  and  some  candy  and  fruit.' 
Well,  it  was  only  September,  and  I  had  an  idea 


that  corn  would  help  me  out  before  snow  flew, 
so  I  told  him  I  would  fix  it  with  Kriss  Kringlc 
for  him.  But  corn  kept  on  fooling  me,  and  by 
the  ist  of  December  I  had  to  borrow  car-fare. 
One  bright  morning,  about  two  weeks  before 
Christmas,  the  boy  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  thought  to  inform  Santa  Claus  of  his 
wishes.  I  thought  it  had  come  to  a  '  slow 
down,'  so  I  took  him  up  on  my  knee,  ran  my 
fingers  through  his  curly  hair,  and  said:  'Johnny, 
you  are  now  about  six  years  old,  and  it  is  time 
to  unlearn  some  of  childhood's  fables.  This 
story  about  Santa  Claus  is  a  very  pretty  one  to 
tell  little  boys  in  skirts,  and  very  little  girls,  but 
now  that  you  have  put  on  breeches  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  these  baby 
legends,  and  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  Santa  Claus.  I  have  always  been 
Santa  Claus  to  you,  and  have  always  bought  you 
everything  that  you  have  thanked  Santa  Claus 
for.  But  this  year  I  am  poor,  my  boy,  and 
though  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  small  pres- 
ents I  cannot  afford  to  get  you  all  you  ask  for.' 
I  tell  you,  old  man,  it  was  hard  to  undeceive  that 
trusting  child,  and  it  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
the  tears  well  up  and  dim  his  clear  blue  eyes  as 
he  realized  the  truth — the  sad  truth.  His  tiny 
hand  clasped  my  thumb  with  a  convulsive  grasp, 
he  dashed  away  the  fast-coming  tears,  looked 
me  full  in  the  eye,  and  asked  :  '  Pop,  have  you 
been  stringing  me  in  the  same  way  about 
Jesus  ?  '  " — Chicago  Herald. 


The  Teacher  Outwitted. 

A  TEACHER  in  one  of  the  public  schools  at  the 
South  End  has  recently  been  much  annoyed  by 
the  persistency  with  which  one  of  her  scholars 
plays  truant.  She  was  on  the  point  of  report- 
ing his  case  to  a  truant  officer  when  she  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  one  of  the  woman  supervisors. 
This  woman  believes  in  kindness  rather  than 
harsher  measures,  and  told  the  teacher  to  send 
the  offender  to  her  house  the  next  time  he  was 
troublesome.  So  one  afternoon  there  appeared 
at  the  supervisor's  home  a  boy.  The  supervisor 
was  all  smiles  and  attention.    She  treated  him 
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royally  to  a  choice  spread,  a  feast  the  like  of 
which  he  probably  never  had  enjoyed  before. 
He  was  soon  made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home. 
Now,  thought  his  benefactress,  is  the  time  to 
preach  him  my  little  sermon.  So  she  unfolded 
to  him  the  evils  of  truancy  and  besought  him  to 
be  a  model  boy  in  the  future.  Imagine  her  sur- 
prise when  he  said  to  her  :  "I  an't  the  boy  that 
runs  away  from  school,  marm !  He  gave  me  a 
cent  to  come  here  for  him." — Boston  Times. 


Emergencies. 

The  first  requisite  to  meet  an  emergency, 
however  slight,  however  appalling,  is  an  equal 
mind.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  unbalanced 
by  fear,  or  terror,  or  surprise,  or  grief,  or  any 
other  emotion  or  passion,  we  lose  command  of 
our  resources  and  of  ability  to  use  them  in  such 
a  way  as  best  to  repair  or  prevent  the  present  or 
impending  calamity.  A  great  deal  more  can  be 
done  to  preserve  this  equal  mind,  this  equani- 
mity of  feeling,  this  unbiassed  judgment,  than 
many  people  are  willing  to  admit.  If,  instead 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  present  or  pros- 
pective trouble,  we  at  once  set  about  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  or  reducing  or  mendiiig  it, 
our  emotions  will  be  given  the  second  place, 
while  our  will  and  judgment  will  have  the  first. 
So  long  as  the  individual  permits  himself  to 
dwell  on  such  features  of  a  calamity  as  suggest 
mere  emotion,  so  long  will  he  be  powerless  to 
act  with  wisdom  and  efficiency,  and  to  exercise 
that  control  over  himself  and  others  which  shall 
rob  the  emergency  of  its  greatest  terrors. 

The  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in'case  of  sud- 
den calamity  does  not  generally  come  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  or  by  inspiration — it  is  al- 
ready in  store  and  waiting  a  summons  into 
action.  Those  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open  very  readily  learn  what  is  best  to  be  done 
in  case  of  fire,  or  burning,  or  sunstroke,  or  a 
broken  limb,  or  a  fainting  fit,  or  a  severe  cut,  or 
sudden  and  severe  illness,  until  professional  as- 
sistance can  be  brought  to  their  aid.  A  common- 
place book  in  which  modes  of  treatment  in  vari- 
ous maladies  and  accidents  are  noted  down  is  very 
useful  in  helping  one  to  remember  what  to  do. 

The  surest  way  of  being  ready  for  the  great 
emergencies  of  life  is  to  meet  all  its  small  ones 
not  only  with  calmness  and  unruffled  serenity, 
but  with  a  masterful  spirit,  resolved  to  turn  de- 
feat and  disaster,  however  trifling,  to  good  ac- 
count by  learning  from  them  the  secret  of  vic- 
tory. "To  be  weak  is  miserable  doing  or  suf- 
fering" ;  and  they  who  cultivate  weakness  by 
refusing  to  use  even  the  smallest  means  of  over- 


coming obstacles  in  their  way,  cultivate  misery. 
These  unhappy  souls,  when  called  on  to  con- 
front sudden  and  terrible  emergencies,  cringe 
and  laint  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn, 
while  those  who,  with  fearless  courage  and  in- 
domitable will,  fight  the  lesser  battles  of  life  are 
strengthened  thereby  for  those  mightier  con- 
flicts that  call  out  all  their  skill  and  resource,  and 
make  them  saviours  and  benefactors  to  their 
associates  in  trouble. 

Young  mothers  envy  the  unruffled  composure 
observable  in  elderly  women  who  have  reared 
large  families  of  children,  and  who  have  learned 
that  broken  bones  will  heal,  that  bruises  get 
well,  that  there  are  ways  of  managing  and  pie- 
venting  disease,  and  that  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  possession  of  one's  wits.  "  All  things 
come  alike  to  all";  and  as  Milton  says  of  the 
affliction  which  at  once  darkened  and  brightened 
his  life  :  "  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind  as 
it  is  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  blindness. 
But  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune  which 
it  behooves'every  one  to  be  prepared  to  endure 
if  it  should  happen,  which  may  in  the  common 
course  of  things  happen  to  any  man,  and  which 
has  been  known  to  happen  to  the  most  distin- 
guished and  virtuous  persons  in  history?" — 
Chtistian  Advocate. 


Singing  and  Happiness. 

Cultivate  singing  in  your  family.  Begin 
when  the  child  is  not  yet  three  years  old.  The 
songs  and  hymns  your  childhood  sang — bring 
them  back  to  your  memory  and  teach  them  to 
your  little  ones  ;  mix  them  all  together,  to  the 
varying  moods  that  in  after-life  come  over  us  so 
mysteriously  sometimes.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
in  the  very  whirl  of  life  some  little  thing  will 
wake  up  the  memories  of  early  youth,  and  we 
almost  see  again  the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  smil- 
ing faces,  and  the  very  eyes  of  the  schoolmates, 
some  gray-headed  now,  some  mouldering  in  the 
grave,  and  anon  "The  Song  my  Mother  Sang" 
springs  unbidden  to  the  lips,  and  soothes  and 
sweetens  all  the  memories.  At  other  times, 
amid  the  cru>hing  mishaps  of  business,  a  merry 
ditty  of  the  olden  time  pops  out  its  little  head, 
breaks  in  upon  the  train  of  thought,  throws  the 
mind  into  another  channel;  light  breaks  from 
the  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  a  new  courage  is  given 
to  us.  The  honest  man  goes  singing  to  his 
work,  and  when  the  day's  labor  is  done,  his 
tools  laid  aside,  and  he  is  on  his  way  home, 
where  his  wife,  tidy  table,  and  cheery  fireside 
await  him,  he  cannot  help  whistling  or  singing. 
— Christian  Leader. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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IN  another  part  of  this  number  will  be 
found  a  communication  concerning  "  A 
Bootless  Baby,"  from  a  lady  whose  pseudo- 
nym hides  a  name  known  the  world  over. 
The  experiment  with  bare  feet  is  interesting, 
but  all  the  same  we  cannot  recommend  its 
universal  adoption,  in  this  country  at  least. 
While  a  child  is  little,  creeping  and  kicking, 
it  may  perhaps  as  well  have  bare  feet  as  bare 
hands.  But  the  effect  of  overheated  Ameri- 
can rooms  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the 
writer  supposes.  The  children  are  more 
susceptible  to  chill  and  draught,  and  the  heat 
of  the  room  makes  a  more  decided  difference 
as  to  temperature  between  the  different 
elevations,  the  floor  being  coldest.  Every 
man  who  has  had  a  real  country  boyhood 
knows  about  all  there  is  to  know  concerning 
bare  feet.  The  writer  well  remembers  that 
"  to  go  barefoot  "  was  a  privilege  clamored 
for,  not  because  it  was  a  luxury,  but  because 
it  was  a  sort  of  evidence  of  .emancipation 
from  nursery  rules,  a  passing  from  childhood 
to  boyhood.  And  the  unwritten  law  was 
that  as  soon  as  a  boy  could  find  a  dandelion 
in  bloom  and  take  it  to  his  mother  he  was 
entitled  to  the  permission  to  discard  shoes 
and  stockings  for  the  summer.  Of  course 
no  one  would,  in  our  climate,  think  of  going 
barefoot  in  winter,  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
by  severe  poverty.  The  barefooted  state 
was,  even  in  summer,  not  all  pleasure.  Not 
to  mention  accidental  cuts  and  injuries,  there 
was  the  "  stone  bruise,"  a  kind  of  felon  upon 
the  foot,  which  was  a  very  common  visita- 
tion. The  suggestion  that  bare  feet  will 
prevent  weak  ankles  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. This  trouble,  at  least  the  variety 
dependent  upon  rickety  legs,  we  have  seen 
often  enough  among  the  poor  who  had  no 
shoes. 


The  letter  printed  elsewhere  on  "Bring- 
ing Baby  up  on  Fresh  Air"  asks  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  Babyhood.  The 
advantage  of  fresh  air  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  if  every  one  were  judi- 
cious there  would  be  nothing  to  say  about 
the  matter.  Babyhood  has  so  frequently 
disapproved  of  any  "hardening"  regimen 
that  its  approval  of  fresh  air  may  need  a  lit- 
tle comment.  The  effects  of  open-air  life 
depend  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
person  and  the  place  where  he  gets  his  open 
air.  Take  an  exaggerated  example.  Every 
one  familiar  with  the  matter  knows  that  in 
real  forest  camps  colds  are  not  common, 
even  if  the  weatheris  not  fine,  but  any  simi- 
lar exposure  as  a  part  of  our  ordinary  life 
would  pretty  certainly  prove  disadvanta- 
geous. The  difference,  we  suppose,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  camp  life  there  is  a  unifor- 
mity of  exposure  by  day  and  by  night  in  air 
not  contaminated  at  any  time.  The  expe- 
rienced camper,  under  the  guise  of  "rough- 
ing it,"  arranges  with  great  skill  and  fore- 
sight for  his  comfort  and  safety.  The  air 
about  him  is  pure.  He,  of  course,  could  not 
camp  in  a  rice-swamp  or  any  similar  place 
with  safety. 


The  application  of  this  comparison  to 
nursery  routine  is  this  :  The  air  of  cities  is 
not  pure  ;  the  exposure  is  not  uniform,  owing 
to  the  gusts  and  draughts  of  the  streets,  and 
above  all  from  the  contrasts  of  a  hot  house 
and  a  cold  outer  air.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  which  does  the  more  harm,  the  going 
out  or  the  coming  in,  but  the  change  of  tem- 
perature must  occur  so  long  as  our  houses 
are  constructed  as  they  are.  So  while  we 
believe  in  air  we  would  make  some  re- 
strictions as  to  exposure.    Rain,  snow,  and 
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very  damp  weather  our  correspondent  has 
judiciously  excepted,  but  we  further  do  not 
believe  in  exposure  to  great  cold  for  little 
children.  A  child  that  can  run  may  be  bet- 
ter for  an  outing  if  well  wrapped  up,  even  if 
the  thermometer  is  very  low.  But  with  a 
high  wind  in  the  dirty  streets  of  a  city  we 
feel  that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  bv  the 
outing.  We  hav^  often  after  a  short  walk 
felt  obliged  to  wash  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
to  get  rid  of  inexpressible  filth.  In  such 
weather  we  should  choose  a  sunny  sheltered 
yard,  if  obtainable,  and,  if  not,  a  sunny  room 
into  which  we  could  freely  let  the  air,  as  a 
place  for  exercise. 


A  contributor  to  a  medical  contemporary 
calls  attention  to  what  he  believes  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  illness  in  young  children, 
namely,  tobacco-smoke ;  not  their  own  smok- 
ing, of  course,  but  the  inhalation  of  air  laden 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco.    It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  establish  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  the  writer  believes  he  has  seen 
instances  where  the  connection  was  unmis- 
takable, and  some  such  cases  have  been  pub- 
lished.   Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  upon  those  unaccustomed 
to   it,     especially   upon    the   young;  but 
we  are  too  apt  to  consider  these  effects 
as  confined  to  the  person  smoking.  This 
is   a   distinct   error.     The  pleasurable  ef- 
fects generally  are  so  confined,  but  the 
discomforts  are  not.    Persons  habituated  to 
tobacco  are  usually  very  incredulous  about 
these  discomforts,  and  pay  little  attention  to 
them.    Yet  many  habitual  smokers  avoid  a 
smoking-car  or  smoking-cabin  ;  and  we  have 
known  many  men  in  good  health  who  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  attendance  at  their 
favorite  clubs  because  their  fellow-members 
smoked  so  excessively  as  to  cause  them  an 
illness.  We  have  even  known  a  strong  man, 
who  rarely  used  tobacco,  in  need  of  medical 
aid  from  attending  a  directors'  meeting,  held 
in  a  rather  small  room,  where  the  majority 
smoked  during  the  meeting  while  he  did 
not.    With  these  facts  before  us  who  can 
doubt  the  effect  upon  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren before  they  acquire  habituation  ?    If  a 


child  is  "poorly,"  with  poor  appetite,  is  lan- 
guid, etc.,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  inquire 
if  this  source  of  poisoning  exists.  It  may 
seem  that  such  caution  is  unnecessary,  but 
we  daily  seethe  men  of  the  family  smoking 
in  the  same  room  with  the  children,  and  that 
not  only  among  the  poor.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  thoughtlessness  which  the  habit 
engenders  that  ever  came  to  our  know- 
ledge was  one  in  which  the  physician  was 
obliged  to  remonstrate  with  the  husband,  a 
clergyman,  for  smoking  in  a  chamber  where 
were  his  recently  delivered  wife  and  the  new 
baby. 


Possibly  the  attention  of  very  few  mothers- 
has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  the 
position  of  their  children's  beds.    With  cer- 
tain orderly,  careful  mothers  a  small  alcove 
adjoining  their  sleeping-room  is  generally 
considered  suitable,  leaving  the  main  room 
so  much  freer  for  other  uses.    But  to  what 
fate  are  we  consigning  our  child  when  we 
exile  him  to  the  alcove  ?    Here  lurks  all  the 
stale,  vitiated,  or,  as  we  might  say,  dead  air. 
undisturbed  by  the  freer  currents  of  the 
main  room.    The  child,  breathing  this  air 
night  after  night,  experiences  a  loss  of  vi- 
tality, a  tendency  to  colds,  and  a  languid, 
depressed  condition  in  the  morning — quite 
different  from  the  refreshed  awakening  in 
pure  air.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  beds  nearest  the  walls  in  hospitals  have 
the  highest  rate  of  mortality,  they  being 
subject  to  influences  of  polluted  air  similar 
to  the  alcove  of  the  bed-room.    The  exist- 
ence of  bad  ventilation  around  the  corners 
and  sides  of  rooms  has  been  so  well  demon- 
strated that  it  has  already  given  rise  to  the 
building  of  rotunda  hospitals,  where  the  cur- 
rent of  air  along  the  floors  rises  as  it  reaches 
the  wall,  effectually  ventilating  the  whole. 
The  first  suggestion  of  this  idea  came  from 
the  dropping  of  a  small  piece  of  paper  near 
the  centre  of  a  rotunda,  where  it  skimmed 
along  the  floor  and  rose  as  it  reached  the 
wall.    In  an  ordinary  room  a  similar  ex- 
periment with  a  piece  of  thistle-down  will 
indicate  the  usual  direction  of  the  air-cur- 
rents. 


CHILBLAINS  AND  FROST-BITES. 


BY  JOSEPH  B.  BISSELL,  M.D., 


Attending-  Surgeon  Bellcvue  Hospital  Outdoor  Z>, 

THE  surface  of  the  human  body  is  con- 
stantly giving  off  its  natural  warmth. 
This  warmth  is  being  brought  to  it  all  the 
while  by  means  of  the  blood  circulation. 
The  heart  is  the  pump  which  keeps  the 
blood  flowing  continuously  through  the  ves- 
sels in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  farther 
we  get  from  the  heart  the  greater  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  this  circulation  going,  and 
consequently  in  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  body  up  to  the  normal. 

If  for  any  cause  the  circulation  should 
cease  in  any  part  of  the  body,  that  part  rap- 
idly dies.  Sudden  application  of  external 
cold  will  slow  the  circulation,  and,  if  intense 
enough,  will  stop  it  completely.  Besides 
this  action  upon  the  blood-vessels  severe 
cold  acts  also  upon  the  delicate  nerve  fila- 
ments and  increases  the  tendency  to  death 
of  the  structures  at  the  point  exposed.  The 
extremities  being  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  heat  centres  and  the  heart,  they  are 
most  easily  affected.  They  are  also  the 
parts  most  liable  to  exposure,  and  for  that 
reason  also  more  often  affected  than  points 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 

Distinction  between  Chilblains  and  Frost- 
Bites. 

A  chilblain  is  a  superficial  inflammation 
affecting  chiefly  the  skin,  and  usually  with- 
out ulceration,  which  is  the  result  of  pro- 
longed or  severe  exposure  to  cold.  Frost- 
bite is  a  more  general  term  including  all 
damage,  however  extensive,  resulting  from 
the  effects  of  cold.  The  degree  of  injury 
may  vary  from  slight  "  deadness'' to  total 
destruction  of  the  part. 

Precautions. 

A  child  with  a  constitution  debilitated 
from  disease,  or  naturally  delicate,  has  a 
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languid  circulation  and  is  therefore  unable 
to  withstand  a  degree  of  cold  which  in  a 
robust  child  would  be  merely  a  healthful 
stimulant.  Stockings  which  are  too  tight 
retard  the  circulation  and  prevent  the  feet 
which  they  cover  from  being  kept  warm,  and 
thus  render  them  more  liable  to  chilblains  or 
frost-bites.  Tight  boots  would  of  course  be 
worse,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  a  factor  in 
children.  Children  are  more  susceptible  to 
exposure  than  adults.  If  the  parts  exposed 
be  wet  at  the  time,  their  liability  to  damage 
is  very  much  increased.  Moisture  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat.  Therefore  wet  stock- 
ings are  continually  carrying  off  warmth 
from  the  body  and  are  direct  causes  of  the 
trouble  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

Children  with  feeble  circulation  should  be 
especially  well  protected  when  out-of-doors 
in  cold  weather.  Every  day  they  should  be 
put  through  a  brisk  but  gentle  course  of  rub- 
bing to  stimulate  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  cutaneous  tissues.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  delicate  children  cannot  stand 
the  same  amount  of  cold  that  their  stronger 
playmates  can,  and  also  that  children  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  chilblain  and 
frost-bite  than  adults. 

Probably  more  chilblains  arise  from  going 
out  on  a  moderately  cold  day  with  the  feet 
more  or  less  damp  from  excessive  perspira- 
tion or  other  causes  than  result  from  pro- 
longed exposure  or  severe  cold.  Low  vital- 
ity also  predisposes  to  attacks  of  chilblains. 
They  occur  altogether  most  frequently  in 
those  who  immediately  after  exposure  come 
or  are  brought  at  once  near  a  fire  to  re- 
lieve their  chilliness.  The  circulation  at 
this  time  is  very  much  obstructed  or  entirely 
stoppe'd,  but  can  still  be  easily  restored  with 
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proper  measures.  The  rapid  change,  how- 
ever, from  extreme  cold  to  an  over-abun- 
dance of  heat  is  too  much  for  the  weakened 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  chilblain  is  the  re- 
sult. It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  heels  and  toes,  the  sole,  and 
the  outer  and  inner  border  of  the  feet. 

Symptoms  of  Chilblains. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  trouble  there  is 
slight  swelling,  tenderness,  and  itching,  all 
of  which  may  become  extremely  annoying, 
or  there  may  be  a  larger  amount  of  swelling. 
The  part  is  red  or  blue,  and  at  times  the 
itching  is  almost  intolerable.  In  more 
severe  cases  they  have  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  other  frostbites.  Blisters 
appear,  which  rupture  and  leave  a  painful 
sore  often  very  difficult  to  heal.  This  con- 
dition is  known  as  broken  chilblains.  In 
adults  these  sores  have  been  the  starting- 
point  of  very  serious  disease. 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  chilblain  consists  both 
of  preventive  and  curative  measures.  To 
avoid  them  we  must  keep  the  natural  heat 
of  the  part  from  passing  off.  Therefore  the 
latter  must  be  kept  dry  and  well  covered 
with  good  non-conductors,  as,  for  instance, 
woollen  stockings,  flannel  underclothes,  etc. 
If  the  child  has  feet  which  perspire  readily 
and  thus  the  stockings  become  damp,  they 
must  be  changed  often,  dry  ones  must  always 
be  put  on  before  going  out-of-doors  on  a 
cold  day,  and  the  child  must  not  be  kept  out 
long  at  one  time  ;  of  course  the  condition 
which  causes  the  perspiring  feet  should  also 
have  proper  treatment. 

As  soon  as  the  chilblain  is  discovered  trje 
simplest  treatment  is  a  brisk  rubbing  with 
snow,  if  it  can  be  obtained  ;  if  not,  ice- 
water  is  the  best  substitute.  This  is  to  be 
kept  up  a  short  time  and  the  foot  then 
wrapped  in  flannel,  but  under  no  circum- 
stance at  this  stage  is  it  to  be  brought 
near  the  fire.  The  rubbing  should  not  be 
very  vigorous,  or  the  skin,  which  is  now  in 
a  weak  or  semi-dead  condition,  will  be 
broken  and  a  tender  surface  exposed. 


If  it  is  too  late  to  pursue  these  measures 
we  try  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  the  most 
troublesome  of  which  is  the  itching.  A 
lotion  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  is 
always  at  hand  and  can  be  applied.  Cam- 
phor liniment,  alum-water,  or  tannin,  to 
toughen  the  exposed  and  tender  surface,  are 
valuable  remedies.  The  foot  may  be  put  in 
warm  mustard-water.  This  can  be  used 
early  or  late  in  the  trouble.  While  a  little 
irritating  at  first,  after  immersion  for  a  few 
seconds  this  bath  feels  very  grateful  to  the 
patient.  Any  mild  astringent  wash  can 
also  be  used  with  good  effect  to  relieve  the 
swelling,  the  itching,  and  the  tenderness. 

If  the  noses  of  the  little  patient  and  the 
surrounding  friends  are  not  too  easily  of- 
fended, I  have  found  that  two  or  three 
applications,  just  at  bed-time,  of  ordinary 
kerosene  oil  will,  almost  without  exception, 
give  instant  relief  and  usually  effect  a  per- 
manent cure.  For  the  ulceration  left  after 
breaking  of  the  blisters  iodine  tincture  is  a 
good  remedy  ;  but  this  condition  had  much 
better  be  left  to  the  family  doctor's  care. 

Character  and  Symptoms  of  Frost-Bite. 

The  term  frost-bite  is  generally  applied  to 
a  more  severe  form  of  damage  than  chil- 
blain. It  occurs  more  commonly  about  the 
ears,  tip  of  nose,  and  cheeks  than  the  lower 
extremity,  because  these  parts  are  more  ex- 
posed and  less  carefully  protected.  A  sin- 
gle part  of  the  body  may  be  so  severely  at- 
tacked as  to  be  frozen  to  death,  or  the 
whole  body  may  be  involved.  Tissue  which 
has  been  frost-bitten  at  first  looks  red, 
rapidly  changing  to  a  dull  hue,  perhaps 
mottled.  Later  it  has  a  bleached,  blanch- 
ed-out  appearance.  At  first  there  is  a 
sharp  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  in  it, 
which  rapidly  gives  way  to  a  numbness, 
and,  if  a  finger  or  toe,  it  cannot  be  moved 
or  only  very  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  If 
the  frozen  point  is  touched  it  feels  icy  cold, 
and  is  hard  and  tense  like  parchment  or 
pasteboard.  If  now  no  immediate  mea- 
sures are  taken  the  part  soon  becomes 
swollen  and  discolored.  It  shrivels  up  and 
decomposition  sets  in. 
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Preventive  Measures. 

The  same  precautions  are  to  be  used  to 
prevent  frost-bite  as  recommended  against 
chilblain.  The  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears 
should  be  particularly  well  protected.  Two 
thicknesses  of  the  substance  used  for  protec- 
tion are  much  better  than  one  layer  of  the 
same  protective  equal  in  bulk  to  the  two. 
The  two  layers  enclose  a  stratum  of  air, 
which  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  and 
thus  keeps  in  the  warmth  of  the  body.  As 
for  the  frost  bite  itself,  it  is  so  important  a 
matter,  and  requires  so  much  nicety  of  judg- 
ment and  care,  that  it  hadbetterbe  left,  if  a  se- 
vere case,  entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

Temporary  Domestic  Treatment. 

It  is  essential  while  waiting  for  the  phy- 
sician, and  in  the  milder  cases,  to  take  a 
few  important  measures  which  may  save  the 
little  patient  from  long  sickness  and  very 
likely  from  deformity. 


Rubbing  the  part  with  snow  or  ice-water 
ought  always  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
mottled  appearance  or  the  blanched-out  ap- 
pearance is  discovered,  and  that,  followed 
by  a  brisk  friction,  may  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  circulation  perfectly  and 
thus  effect  a  cure.  If  the  frost-bite  is  not 
noticed  till  later,  the  part  is  at  once  to  be 
put  in  a  bath  of  ice-water  for  a  short  time, 
then  wrapped  in  furs  if  at  hand,  woollen  or 
flannel  if  the  furs  cannot  be  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
brought  near  the  fire  or  even  into  a  well- 
warmed  room.  If  there  has  been  a  long 
exposure,  or  the  patient  is  much  exhausted, 
or  the  frost-bite  an  extensive  one,  he  had 
better  be  given  a  little  brandy  or  other 
stimulant,  to  support  the  system  until  the 
case  is  given  up  to  medical  care,  which  in 
this  instance  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  parts  being  simply  wrapped 
in  flannel  coverings  in  the  meantime. 


LEARNING  TO  WALK. 

BY  WILLIAM  BUCKINGHAM  CANFIELD,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Visiiitig  Physician  to  the  Union  Protestant  2 njirmary^  Baltimore. 


THE  ability  to  stand  erect  and  to  walk  is 
not  such  a  simple  matter  as  it  would 
at  first  appear.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  a 
wonder  that  so  many  strong,  straight-limbed 
people  are  in  the  world  when  we  consider 
how  large  a  part  of  the  world's  population  is 
forced  to  stand  up  at  an  early  age  and  join 
in  the  race  for  a  living.  In  the  anatomical 
construction  of  man  there  are  many  points 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  at  one 
time  spent  his  life  on  all  fours  ;  now,  how- 
ever, his  position  is  the  erect  one. 

Attempts  to  Hold  up  the  Head. 

As  preliminary  to  walking  an  infant  first 
learns  to  hold  up  its  head  ;  then  to  sit  up, 


then  to  creep,  and  finally  to  walk.  Now,  in 
the  development  the  head  of  the  infant  so 
far  outstrips  the  body  in  the  period  before 
birth  that  at  birth  the  normal  infant  has  a 
head  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
body,  and  in  the  next  few  years  the  body 
grows  up  to  the  head,  the  head  gaining 
little  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  body  after 
the  seventh  year,  while  the  body  goes  on  to 
grow  after  the  age  of  puberty.  For  the 
first  few  months  of  its  life,  therefore,  an  in- 
fant should  always  have  support  for  its 
head,  for  the  neck  muscles  are  not  strong 
enough  to  support  it  unaided.  In  the  third 
or  fourth  month  the  infant  begins  to  try  to 
hold  up  its  head,  and  probably  by  the  end  of 
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the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  month 
the  majority  of  children  possess  this  power. 
Still,  it  is  only  a  power  of  the  will,  and  not 
involuntary,  for  even  in  adults  we  notice 
(especially  in  church)  how  easily  the  head 
falls  to  one  side  during  sleep  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  the  sitting  posture. 

Sitting-  Up. 

The  period  at  which  an  infant  first  sits  up 
varies  somewhat.  Some  infants  are  able  to 
sit  up  at  the  third  month,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions. An  infant  retains  its  prenatal  po- 
sition for  some  time  after  birth,  and  this  in 
part  prevents  it  from  sitting  alone.  Let  an 
infant  be  freed  from  its  clothes  and  let  it  be 
observed  as  it  lies  on  the  bed.  The  limbs 
are  generally  seen  to  be  drawn  up  against 
the  body,  while  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
turned  towards  each  other.  The  reason 
why  some  children  sit  up  sooner  than 
others  is  partly  because  some  are  forced 
while  others  are  let  alone  to  do  as  they 
wish.  This  latter  is  the  proper  plan.  An 
infant  should  not  be  taught  to  sit  up 
until  it  shows  an  inclination  to  do  so 
by  its  attempting  to  sit  up. 

Creeping-. 

The  next  step  after  sitting  up  is  creeping. 
This  is  not  very  easily  done  at  first,  but  when 
once  learned  the  short  interval  between 
that  and  standing  is  soon  bridged  over.  An 
infant,  if  left  alone,  may  be  seen  to  make  its 
first  attempt  at  creeping  in  the  endeavor  to 
reach  some  object  or  to  come  to  some  one. 
This  first  step  in  progression  is  naturally 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  fond  parents,  and 
there  may  be  a  wish  here  to  push  the  child 
to  teach  it  to  walk.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  creep  about  undis- 
turbed, and  when  it  shows  a  desire  to  stand 
up  by  trying  to  lift  itself  up  on  an  object, 
then  a  chair,  or  some  object  properly  pro- 
tected, should  be  pushed  in  its  way  and  fur- 
ther developments  awaited.  Here  again  the 
child  should  not  be  forced,  but  proper  assist- 
ance may  always  be  rendered  by  taking  it 
under  each  arm  and  carefully  steadying  it  in 
its  walk.    The  practice  so  common  among 


nurses  of  taking  the  child  by  one  arm  and 
dragging  it  along  at  the  risk  of  an  injury 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

First  Attempts  at  Walking-. 

An  old  Vienna  physician  used  to  recom- 
mend mothers  to  put  the  infant  in  a  protect- 
ed place  on  the  floor  and  surround  it  with  at- 
tractive objects  placed  at  some  distance,  and 
await  results.  The  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  young  infant  and  the  softness  of  its 
bones  render  it  particularly  liable  to  deform- 
ities if  great  care  be  not  taken.  Generally 
artificial  supports  to  help  children  to  walk 
are  injurious,  but  probably  some  readers 
may  remember  the  Italian  children,  who  are 
taught  to  walk  in  a  light  straw  machine, 
shaped  like  a  crinoline,  which  so  fits  under 
the  arms  that  the  child  can  run  about  well 
supported,  without  danger  of  falling.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  all  such  apparatus  is 
that  continued  pressure  on  the  imperfectly 
formed  chest  of  a  young  child  may  be  inju- 
rious. When  once  the  infant  has  learned  to 
walk  by  holding  on  to  chairs,  it  may  become 
brave  enough  to  go  a  few  steps  without  sup- 
port especially  if  the  mother  or  nurse  stands 
with  open  arms  to  receive  it.  All  children 
seem  to  like  to  attempt  to  stand,  especially 
when  some  one  holds  them  under  the  arms. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  children 
differ  widely,  one  occasionally  standing  as 
early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  where- 
as others  do  not  attempt  it  until  after  the  first 
year.  Imitation  has  much  to  do  with  this, 
for  in  families  where  there  are  several  chil- 
dren together  the  younger  ones  generally 
learn  to  stand  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
older  ones  whom  they  have  imitated.  It  is 
likewise  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  an  in- 
fant first  walks.  It  may  learn  it  instinctive- 
ly, for  even  if  an  infant  could  be  brought 
up  out  of  sight  of  adults  it  would  necessarily 
learn  to  walk  upright.  This  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  notices  the  natural  position 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  in  man. 

Precautions. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  the  child  learns 
to  walk  far  too  soon.    The  evil  results  of 
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early  attempts  at  locomotion  are  seen  daily 
among  the  poor  of  our  large  cities.  The 
poorer  children  not  only  are  forced  to  walk 
at  an  early  age,  because  the  parents  have  no 
time  to  take  care  of  them,  but  they  so  often 
have  the  rickets,  or  bone  disease,  when  the 
body  is  large  and  the  limbs  are  small  and 
soft  and  are  easily  bent,  making  bow-legged 
or  knock-kneed  children.  When  children 
raised  with  care  are  able  to  stand  with  ease 
and  walk,  the  feet  should  have  proper  pro- 
tection. Socks  should  give  way  to  soft  shoes 
with  no  heels.  Children  are  generally  so 
clumsy  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  life 
that  heels  on  shoes  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  falls  to  an  alarming  extent.  Mothers 
seldom  give  proper  attention  to  shoes  for 
their  children.  When  the  foot  is  forming 
and  growing  the  shoes  should  be  comfort- 
able ;  not  too  tight,  so  as  to  crowd  the  toes 
and  produce  corns,  nor  too  loose,  so  as  to 
rub  the  feet.  Most  children  are  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  all  new  shoes  are  painful 


and  must  be  endured  as  a  necessity.  In  re- 
ality, there  is  no  reason  why  new  shoes 
should  not  be  just  as  comfortable  as  old 
ones,  if  they  are  properly  made.  The  shoe- 
maker who  puts  the  foot  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  draws  the  outline  and  models  the  sole 
thereafter,  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  his  fit. 
Mothers  should  also  notice  whether  a  child 
runs  down  its  heels  on  one  side,  for  such 
trifles  may  be  the  first  indication  of  crooked 
limbs.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gait 
of  children,  and  the  slightest  limp  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  without  finding  out  the 
cause  and  removing  it  if  possible.  It  may 
be  anything  from  a  shoe-peg  to  the  hip-joint 
disease.  When  children  are  old  enough  to 
sit  at  a  desk  to  read  or  write  or  apply  them- 
selves, care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
keep  one  position  too  long,  or  in  any  way 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  curvature  of  the 
spine.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  sit 
long  nor  forced  to  work  hard  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  school  life. 


HOME  INSTRUCTION  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


BY  MARGARET  ANDREWS  ALLEN. 


NOT  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
southern  Missouri,  in  which  she  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  my  children  must  grow  up  without 
education,  unless  I  can  do  something  for  them  my- 
self. The  school  is  three  miles  from  us.  My  little 
boy  is  too  young  to  go  alone,  and  none  of  us  can 
spare  the  time  to  take  him.  Herbert  has  been 
crippled  from  his  birth,  and.  even  if  he  could  walk 
those  three  miles,  I  fear  the  other  boys  would  jeer 
at  him  and  perhaps  injure  him.  If  I  had  a  little 
instruction  how  to  begin  and  a  few  children's  books, 
I  am  sure  I  could  give  both  my  children  a  start,  and 
they  would  help  each  other.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  even  their  childish  attempts  would 
give  to  their  blind  grandma,  whom  we  find  little 
time  to  amuse." 

Now,  here  is  but  one  case  among  the 
many  hundreds  that  must  exist  all  over  the 


country.  What  is  needed  by  these  mothers 
is  a  few  suggestions  as  to  simple  methods 
requiring  no  special  training,  and  the  direc- 
tion to  a  few  good  books.  But  it  is  not 
alone  to  these  that  some  suggestions  as  to 
home  instruction  may  be  of  use.  In  all 
schools  (the  kindergarten  and  private  school 
perhaps  excepted)  there  can  be  so  little 
time  and  attention  given  to  each  child  that 
the  real  development  of  the  child's  mind 
might  be  materially  aided  by  home  instruc- 
tion. There  are  also  many  children  to 
whom  the  confinement  of  school  is  clearly 
injurious,  and  yet  whose  activities  need  out- 
let and  direction.    Now,  with  some  slight 
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expenditure  of  time  and  thought  in  home 
instruction  by  parents  or  older  brother  or 
sister,  these  children  would  soon  find  that 
they  were  by  no  means  behind  their  strong- 
er fellows.  It  is  often  astonishing,  when 
one  looks  back,  to  find  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  perhaps  only  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  given  to  working  with  chil- 
dren in  such  branches  as  are  suited  to  them. 
Babyhood  comes  to  the  mother  whose 
child  is  in  her  arms  ;  but  the  little  brother 
and  sister  may  also  be  sitting  beside  her, 
eager  for  their  share  of  the  mother.  Often 
nothing  pleases  them  so  well  as  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  little  school,  just  like  the 
big  boys  and  girls.  But  one  essential 
feature  of  this  school  must  be  a  joyousness, 
a  certain  spontaneity,  which  is  often  lack- 
ing in  the  larger  school.  Without  this  we 
can  never  make  a  success  of  our  teaching 
of  little  children,  and  this  may  be  said  with 
especial  truth  of  our  home  teaching.  Here 
the  interest  and  variety  which  we  put  into 
the  subject  must  supply  the  place  of  the 
inspiration  often  afforded  by  the  school 
companions  and  surrounding.  When  we 
find  no  interest  nor  enthusiasm,  and  can 
create  none,  it  is  time  to  give  up  the  lessons 
for  a  more  favorable  season,  for  the  result 
will  never  be  satisfactory.  There  is  some 
defect  in  either  teacher  or  pupil,  or  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  work.  Again,  if  we 
find  the  mental  exercise  interfering  in  the 
least  with  the  physical  vigor  or  develop- 
ment, it  should  be  discontinued.  We  must 
first  of  all  make  sure  that  our  children  are 
healthy  animals.  No  amount  of  mental 
culture  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
physical  health. 

Reading-. 

As  a  general  thing,  reading  would  be  the 
first  branch  to  attempt.  But  let  me  say,  as 
a  first  principle,  I  should  never  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  who  did  not  desire  to 
learn.  It  is  time  thrown  away,  giving  the 
child  unnecessary  pain  and  also  a  disgust 
for  reading  which  it  is  hard  to  cure.  I  al- 
ways recall,  in  this  connection,  the  little 
boy  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  considered 


quite  incorrigible  in  this  way,  though  of 
unusually  fine  intellect  in  other  directions. 
Why  Frankie  could  not  read  nobody  could 
understand.  His  father  went  to  Congress, 
and  Frankie  and  his  mother  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Washington,  and  often  attended  Con- 
gressional debates.  His  parents  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  Frankie 
spent  much  of  the  time  at  home  with  the 
newspaper  in  his  hand.  One  day,  for  fun, 
his  mother  said  :  "  Frankie,  what  are  you  so 
interested  in  ?  I  wish  you  would  read  it  to 
me."  To  her  great  surprise  the  child 
calmly  began  to  read  her  the  report  of  the 
last  debate  he  had  heard  in  Congress.  The 
time  was  ripe,  the  work  was  done  with  no 
apparent  effort. 

For  the  ordinary  child  who  really  wishes 
to  learn  to  read  I  have  found  books  at  first 
of  very  little  help.  They  contain  too  much, 
are  too  bewildering.  A  simple  letter  which 
the  child  sees  you  make  with  a  pencil,  and 
can  imitate  after  you  himself,  chains  the 
attention.  It  is  a  living  thing,  a  creation, 
while  the  letter  in  the  book  is  a  dead  thing, 
of  no  special  interest.  I  have  begun  suc- 
cessfully with  my  own  and  other  children 
with  the  letter  A  printed,  giving  the  short 
sound.  Soon  I  give  T,  with  its  sound,  and 
after  that  combine  the  two  in  AT.  After 
this  I  give  other  consonant  sounds,  each  one 
after  the  last  is  well  mastered— that  is,  easily 
distinguished,  sounded,  and  printed — and  as 
they  are  learned  combine  them  with  AT, 
forming  CAT,  RAT,  BAT,  etc.  I  proceed 
in  the  same  way  with  E,  I,  O,  U  and  their 
combinations.  If  the  interest  flags  before 
all  the  vowels  are  learned,  teach  a  few 
words,  as  words,  such  as  "  the  "  and  "  is," 
and  with  these  and  the  words  already  ac- 
quired form  sentences,  such  as  "  The  cat  is 
on  the  mat,"  "  Let  the  dog  run."  After  the 
short  vowel  sounds  and  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  consonants  have  been  mastered,  in- 
troduce the  long  vowels  and  show  the  effect 
of  the  final  silent  E,  changing  "  hat "  to 
"  hate,"  etc.  This  brings  in  the  silent  let- 
ters, the  poor  little  dumb  things  who  mere- 
ly stand  there  to  help  the  others  but  cannot 
say  anything  themselves.     From  time  to 
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time,  as  occasion  may  demand,  introduce 
such  words  as  may  be  necessary  to  help 
form  good  sentences,  but  are  too  compli- 
cated in  their  sounds  for  the  children  to 
form  them  at  present  in  that  way.  At  this 
stage,  from  time  to  time,  introduce  some 
simple  book-reading,  just  to  give  the  child  a 
chance  to  see  what  he  has  learned.  But  as 
a  general  thing  I  could  always  hold  the  in- 
terest best  when  my  child  followed  the 
story  as  I  printed  it,  even  if  I  should  take 
the  same  story  as  the  book.  My  little  girl 
of  five  began  in  this  way  in  August,  and  by 
Christmas  time  could  read  well  enough  to 
get  much  pleasure  for  herself. 

Another  way  of  learning  to  read  I  de- 
scribed some  time  ago  in  Babyhood  un- 
der the  title  of  "Spelling  Stories."  This 
mode  not  only  produced  a  good  reader  but 
an  excellent  speller,  for  his  age.  And  tffis 
I  consider  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  sound  method  in  preference  to  the  ex- 
clusively word  method  so  much  in  vogue  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

Arithmetic. 

Exercises  in  numbers  are  often  very  pleas- 
ing to  children,  but  become  vague  and  prof- 
itless unless  objects  are  used.  The  child 
needs  his  sight  to  aid  him  in  grasping  the 
idea,  and  often  his  touch.  One  sometimes 
finds  young  children  who  at  first  cannot 
count  objects  by  sight,  but  by  taking  them 
up  successively  and  counting  as  they  handle 
them  their  minds  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
number.  For  counting,  any  small  objects 
may  be  used,  but  I  find  a  box  of  wooden 
toothpicks,  or  straws  cut  in  uniform  length, 
as  good  as  anything.  As  soon  as  the  child 
can  count  out  three  of  these  he  can  form 
them  into  a  triangle,  or  even  make  a  cross 
out  of  two,  and  besides  doing  this  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  imitate  his  design  with 
the  pencil.  As  he  masters  more  and  more 
numbers  the  beauty  and  variety  of  his  de- 
signs will  increase,  and  he  may  attain  to 
quite  a  proficiency  in  drawing  as  well  as  in 
counting.  Indeed,  drawing  may  be  intro- 
duced incidentally  with  almost  any  branch, 
and  will  be  found  a  very  efficient  aid  as 


well  as  an  object  in  itself.  We  cannot  too 
soon  accustom  a  child  to  the  use  of  a  pen- 
cil, both  for  his  pleasure  and  profit.  In 
counting,  however,  we  should  not  confine 
ourselves  to  one  set  of  objects.  If  we  do- 
so  we  may  find  that  our  child  can  count 
three  sticks,  but  will  be  at  a  loss  with  three 
beans  or  three  pebbles. 

I  sometimes  feel  as  if  children  must  have 
an  inheritance  from  the  Chinese,  they  are  at 
first  so  accurate  and  unreasoning  in  their 
imitations.  Of  course  some  children  natu- 
rally reason,  but  as  many  naturally  do  not,, 
and  we  have  to  fit  our  teaching  to  the  needs 
of  all.  From  counting  we  can  easily  go  on 
to  adding,  subtracting,  and  later  multiply- 
ing and  dividing,  but  the  lessons  must  be 
exceedingly  shoit  and  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  an  excellent  little  manual 
entitled  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children, 
originally  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  now 
republished  by  Lee  &  Shepard  (Boston), 
which  is  intended  especially  for  home  in- 
struction for  children  from  "  the  age  of 
three  or  four  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven.''' 
In  the  direction  to  teachers,  which  is  full  of 
wise  suggestion,  we  find  :  "  Two  or  three 
questions  will  be  enough  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  lessons  may  gradually  be  ex- 
tended to  five  minutes,"  and  "  A  few  ques- 
tions injudiciously  pressed  may  give  the 
child  a  distaste  for  arithmetic  which  may  be 
difficult  to  overcome.  Should  such  an  ac- 
cident occur  the  subject  ought  without 
scruple  to  be  abandoned  till  the  painful  im- 
pression shall  have  abated."  With  such 
sound  common  sense  at  the  beginning  one 
can't  help  having  faith  in  the  book.  The 
questions  which  begin  with  "  Show  me  one 
finger,"  and  others  of  equal  simplicity, 
deal  with  no  numbers  over  seven  except  in 
the  last  few  chapters.  They  are  really  en- 
tertaining little  arithmetic  stories,  often 
quite  funny.    For  instance, 

"Five  bones  were  thrown  out  to  a  dog;  as  he 
was  gnawing  them  comfortably,  another  dog  came 
up  and  attempted  to  seize  a  bone,  and  both  dogs 
began  to  fight.  While  they  were  fighting  two 
other  dogs  came  up  and  ran  off  with  a  bone  apiece. 
How  many  bones  were  now  left  for  their  owners  to 
fight  about  ?  " 
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There  is  a  little  Manual  on  the  Senses, 
published  under  the  same  auspices,  that  is 
exceedingly  useful  in  teaching  little  chil- 
dren how  to  gain  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  of  themselves.  Such  teach- 
ing has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  their  observation — 
most  valuable  powers  throughout  life. 

Geography. 

I  have  always  found  geography  a  fasci- 
nating subject  to  children  when  treated  as  a 
Jiving  subject,  with  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
streams  around  their  own  home,  their  little 
world,  as  a  sample  of  the  great  world  be- 
yond. In  an  article  in  Babyhood  some 
years  ago  I  told  how  my  mother  early 
taught  me  about  the  forms  of  land,  the 
peninsulas,  islands,  isthmuses,  etc.,  in  our 
daily  walks,  and  how  the  turns  and  twists 
of  the  gutter  streams  formed  for  me  a 
mimic  world  of  islands,  capes,  and  conti- 
nents ;  so  that  when  I  was  at  length  initiated 
into  the  "  book  learning  "  of  geography  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water  had  no  terrors 
for  me,  as  they  had  for  the  other  children, 
but  were  as  clear  in  my  mind  as  the  faces 
of  my  playfellows.  This  is  the  true  system 
in  the  early  teaching  of  geography.  Any 
mothers  not  accustomed  to  teaching  might 
get  much  help  from  a  little  book  published 
last  year  by  Lee  &  Shepard  (Boston),  called 
Miss  West's  Class  in  Geography,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  surroundings  of  the  school- 
house,  goes  out  to  the  world  beyond.  A 
little  journey  often  gives  an  interesting  im- 
petus to  geographical  study.  Jenny's  aunt 
has  gone  to  Europe,  her  sister  is  in  New 
York,  or  her  brother  in  California.  Here 
we  have  our  material.  The  child  believes 
that  real  people  go  to  real  places.  If  the 
aunt  or  the  brother  or  sister  are  there,  the 
place  obtains  reality  from  their  presence. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  use  of  map  or 
globe.  And  in  this  connection  let  me  say 
that  I  consider  it  a  valuable  aid  to  geo- 
graphical study  for  children  •  to  have 
maps  or  globes  always  within  reach — maps 
on  the  walls  of  the  play-room  or  the  bed- 
room or  nursery.    I  have  the  same  faith  in 


maps  and  globes  as  the  mother  who  writes 
of  them  in  the  October  Babyhood,  and  the 
same  record  of  their  success.' 

But  to  return  to  the  little  girl  whose  rela- 
tions are  travelling.  Show  her  one  coun- 
try on  the  map,  and  then  help  her  little  fin- 
gers to  track  the  way  her  friends  have  gone, 
telling  stories  here  and  there  of  what  they 
would  see.  We  may  tell  of  the  car  journey 
from  the  West  across  the  Alleghanies,  with 
the  glimpses  of  coal-mining,  the  rushing  riv- 
ers and  the  busy  people,  and  the  cities  and 
all  their  wonders  ;  or  we  may  lead  her  baby 
finger  across  the  Atlantic,  and  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  the  sea,  the"  port  at  which  the 
vessel  stops,  the  journey  to  Paris,  perhaps, 
the  ride  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  to 
Italy,  the  excursion  to  the  blue  grotto  of  Cap- 
ri, or  the  wonders  of  the  great  aquarium  at 
Naples.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what 
countries  we  describe  as  what  way  we  tell 
it.  It  should  be  like  a  lovely  story,  not  a 
list  of  dry  details.  Whatever  pictures  we 
can  use  to  illustrate  of  course  make  it  all 
the  better.  It  is  descriptive  geography,  vi- 
talized to  suit  children.  Mathematical  geog- 
raphy should  never  come  till  a  more  mature 
age. 

In  this  connection  we  can  tell  about  the 
life  of  the  children  of  different  countries — 
children  like  themselves,  and  consequently 
interesting.  Help  for  this  subject  could  be 
gained  from  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  who 
live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  floats  in  the 
Air,  by  Jane  Andrews,  published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard.  If  one  lives  where  the  ships 
come  in,  a  lively  game  of  the  carrying  trade, 
teaching  what  the  ships  carry  away  and 
what  they  bring  back,  would  interest  the 
children,  and  for  this  material  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  marine  column  in  the  news- 
paper, or  from  a  little  pamphlet  called  The 
Commerce  of  the  World,  published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard.  When  my  children  were  grow- 
ing up  there  was  great  interest  in  Arctic 
discovery,  and  the  American,  English,  and 
Austrian  Arctic  exploring  expeditions  were 
our  geographical  food  for  a  whole  winter. 
The  children's  plays  were  all  of  Arctic  ad- 
venture, and  their  blocks  were  made  to 
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form  icebergs,  whales,  and  wrecks.  Be 
sure  to  have  the  child  see  on  the  map  the 
places  described.  It  will  be  certain  to  interest 
them,  if  you  have  done  your  work  well,  for 
the  place  will  be  real  to  them  now,  connect- 
ed with  the  stories.  Let  the  child  under- 
stand also  that  the  map  is  a  plan,  merely 
showing  where  the  places  are,  not  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  picture  of  them.  This  could 
be  illustrated  by  a  picture  or  a  plan  of  his 
room.  From  this  we  can  easily  go  on,  as  the 
child  increases  in  intelligence  and  maturity, 
to  the  systematic  study  of  different  countries. 

For  those  mothers  who  are  overburdened 
with  cares  and  are  too  tired,  mentally,  to 
give  much  thought  to  the  subject,  a  book 
maybe  useful,  and  I  would  suggest  the  Pri- 
mary Our  World,  by  Mary  L.  Hall,  publish- 
ed by  Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston),  or  Guyot's  Pri- 
mary Geography,  published  by  Scribner  & 
Co.  (New  York),  as  books  well  suited  to 
young  children. 

In  connection  with  geography  we  can 
give  the  children  a  very  good  start  in  his- 
tory— history  as  stories,  not  as  dates  and 
names. 

Natural  Sciences. 

Every  observant  child  is  interested  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  A  child  who  is  not 
rendered  obtuse  by  hardships  or  wrong 
training  desires  to  understand  the  world 
around  him  :  how  the  fire  burns  and  the 
plants  grow,  and  the  clouds  and  rain  and 
snow  are  made,  and  how  the  little  birds, 
beasts,  and  creeping  things  live  and  build 
their  homes.  Such  a  knowledge  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  many  ways. 
And  with  this  knowledge  of  the  wonders  in 
the  world  around  us  come  greater  kindli- 
ness and  reverence  and  love  for  all  living 
things — surely  a  moral  good,  for 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  Ioveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
I  think  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  as 


much  as  we  can  to  meet  these  eager  ques- 
tioners, and  if  they  are  not  yet  awakened  to 
eager  questioning  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  necessary  stimulus.  For  any 
who  have  not  already  seen  The  Fairy-Land 
of  Science,  by  Arabella  Buckley,  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co  (New  York),  I  would 
suggest  it  as  a  great  resource  in  this  line. 
A  few  names  of  chapters  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  book,  and  the  style  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  : 
"  Sunbeams  and  the  Work  they  do,''  "  A 
Drop  of  Water  on  its  Travels,"  "  The  History 
of  a  Piece  of  Coal,"'  "  Bees  in  the  Hive.''  For 
a  smaller  book,  prepared  with  special  ref- 
erence to  a  child's  reading  himself  easy 
words  and  sentences,  I  would  mention  Sea- 
side and  Wayside,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright, 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston). 
This  tells  of  crabs  and  wasps,  bees,  spiders, 
and  shell- fish,  in  a  lively,  interesting  way, 
with  an  abundance  of  excellent  wood-cuts, 
and  the  scientific  accuracy  is  well  vouched 
for.  For  early  instruction  in  botany  Prof. 
Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mention. 

French. 

Some  parents  who  have  themselves  a 
knowledge  of  French  would  like  to  impart 
it  early  to  their  children  while  the  organs 
of  speech  are  flexible.  It  is  not  the  gram- 
mar that  children  need  ;  it  is  the  French 
speech.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the 
child  is  mature  enough  to  understand  the 
construction  of  that  speech.  For  such 
mothers  a  little  book  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  called  Beginner  s  Book  in  French,  by 
Sophie  Doriot,  will  be  quite  a  treasure.  We 
have  used  it  with  our  little  boy  with  marked 
success.  On  every  other  page  is  some  funny 
little  French  rhyme*  or  story,  with  a  comic 
illustration,  all  really  comic,  not  vulgar,  and 
on  the  opposite  one  a  vocabulary  of  the  words 
or  phrases  used  in  the  story,  to  be  of  use  to 
mother  or  child  as  circumstances  direct. 


THE  DRESSING  OF  SIMPLE  WOUNDS. 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D. 


THE  essentials  of  wound-dressing  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  may  be  carried 
out  with  no  more  of  special  appliances  than 
most  houses  afford. 

Scientific  Cleanliness. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  aware  of  the  wonderful  success 
that  attends  the  treatment  of  wounds  at  the 
present  time  as  compared  with  the  results 
not  many  years  since.  This  is  the  result  of 
what  is  called  antisepsis  and  asepsis — in 
other  words,  of  scientific  cleanliness.  The 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  suppuration  and 
putrefactive  changes  in  wounds  result  from 
the  entrance  of  microscopic  organisms  has 
led  to  systematic  methods  of  preventing 
their  ingress.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
describe  here  the  various  plans  employed  by 
surgeons  to  accomplish  this.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  assumed  that  ordinarily  infection 
comes  from  without,  and  that  anything  and 
everything  that  touches  or  communicates 
with  a  wound  may  be  the  bearer  of  poison. 
Therefore  the  surgeon  meddles  as  little 
with  the  wound  as  is  consistent  with  its 
proper  care,  and  takes  the  greatest  pains 
that  everything  that  does  touch  it,  be  it 
hand,  finger-nail,  instrument,  or  dressing, 
shall  be  as  far  as  possible  perfectly  pure. 
If  a  surgeon  is  to  operate — that  is,  to  volun- 
tarily make  a  wound — he  cleanses  with  great 
care  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  to 
be  cut;  he  cleanses  his  hands  and  nails  to 
the  possible  limits  of  ordinary  toilet,  and 
then  washes  them  in  a  disinfectant ; 
the  same  is  done  to  instruments,  sponges, 


etc.  And  so  on  during  all  the  details  and 
steps  of  an  operation.  If  called  to  treat  an 
accidental  wound  the  same  precautions  are 
taken  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Heat  as  a  Disinfectant. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  and  certainly  is 
not  practicable,  to  have  for  household  use 
ordinary  antiseptics.  But,  fortunately,  the 
purification  of  articles  necessary  in  house- 
hold surgery  can  usually  be  accomplished 
by  the  sterilizing  power  of  heat.  Of  course 
if  the  tolerably  safe  chemical  disinfectants 
can  be  had  they  may  be  used  ;  *  but  when 
medical  aid  cannot  be  had,  drugs  rarely 
can  be.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  no 
drug-shop  accessible. 

Water  that  has  recently  been  thoroughly 
boiled  is  pretty  certain  to  be  pure  in  the  sur- 
gical sense.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  be 
poured  from  the  tea-kettle,  for  instance,  into 
a  clean  basin,  by  the  time  it  is  so  cool  that 
one  may  immerse  his  hand  in  it  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  and  is  safe  for  cleansing.  The 
surgical  dressings  of  household  practice  are 
largely  made  from  old  linen  or  cotton  arti- 
cles. If  these,  after  washing,  are  torn  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size,  boiled,  qui  kly 
dried  before  a  fire,  ironed,  and  are  then 
placed  in  a  clean,  tightly-closed  preserving- 
jar  or  similar  vessel,  they  make  very  good 

♦Cleansing  lotions  safe  enough  for  domestic  use  are: 
(1)  carbolic  acid  (the  full-strength  solution  formed  by 
the  liquefying  of  the  crystals),  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint 
of  boiled  water;  (2)  an  ounce  of  boric  acid  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  boiled  water.  If  a  family  removes  to  a  place 
where  they  know  that  they  cannot  expect  medical  aid,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  box  of  surgical  dressings  pre- 
pared in  advance. 
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and  safe  dressings,  ready  for  emergencies. 
If  not  used  for  some  months,  boil  and  do 
up  again.  Adhesive  plaster  is  likely  to  be  in 
most  houses, and  the  heat  necessary  to  make 
it  adhere  well  may  be  sufficient  to  render 
it  aseptic,  although  this  is  uncertain. 

First  Steps  in  Dressing-  a  Cut. 

Suppose  a  cut  requires  dressing.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  see  that  the  wound  is 
clean — i.e.,  that  no  dirt  is  in  it.  Sand, 
threads  from  clothing,  hair,  often  get  into 
wounds,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  less 
commonly.  If  the  wound  can  be  inspected 
without  the  introduction  of  fingers  or  any- 
thing else,  all  the  better.  Wounds  from 
clean  knives  are  far  less  likely  to  make  mis- 
chief than  those  from  rough  objects,  such 
as  nails,  splinters,  and  the  like.  But  if  there 
is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wound 
contains  foreign  matter,  the  latter  should  be 
removed  if  possible.  All  serious  bleeding  is 
also  to  be  stopped,  although  some  oozing 
may  continue.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to 
remove  anything  from  the  wound,  or  if  in 
stopping  bleeding  it  has  been  necessary  to 
introduce  the  fingers  into  the  wound,  the  lat- 
ter should  be  freely  washed  with  the  boiled 
water,  used  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the 
patient — nearly  or  quite  as  hot,  that  is,  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  bare  elbow  of  the 
dresser.  Wash  also  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wound.  Of  course  the 
dresser  before  touching  the  wound  has 
taken  pains  first  to  make  her  own  hands 
and  nails  thoroughly  clean.  All  being 
clean,  care  is  taken  to  make  the  lips  of  the 
wound  fit  each  other  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, as  this  facilitates  neat  and  prompt  heal- 
ing, while  neglect  of  this  delays  the  union 
and  favors  the  formation  of  scars.  If  the 
cut  is  a  ragged  one  this  adjustment  may  not 
be  perfectly  accomplished,  but  it  should  be 
aimed  at. 

The  Application  of  Adhesive  Plaster. 

To  retain  this  neat  apposition  the  surgeon 
employs  stitches,  but  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  domestic  attendant  to  put  them  in 
neatly,  or  even  to  try  to  do  so.    But  if  adhe- 


sive plaster  is  at  hand  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  cuts  of  ordinary  depth.  It  should  be  cut, 
before  the  dressing  is  begun,  into  narrow 
strips,  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-inch  wide 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  at 
least  twice  as  iong  as  the  wound,  and  lon- 
ger if  the  wound  has  much  tendency  to 
gape.  Then,  while  another  person  holds 
the  lips  of  the  wound  carefully  in  position, 
thoroughly  warm  a  slip  of  plaster,  place  one 
end  of  it  on  the  skin  so  that  the  middle  of 
the  slip  shall  be  over  the  wound  and  that 
the  direction  of  the  slip  shall  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  cut. 
Carry  it  smoothly  across,  drawing  the  lips 
together,  and  fasten  the  other  end  of  the 
plaster  to  the  skin.  One  strip  after  another 
is  thus  placed,  with  narrow  intervals  between 
them,  until  the  whole  length  of  the  wound  is 
secured,  the  hands  of  the  assistant  moving 
along  in  advance.  If  there  is  much  ten- 
dency to  gaping  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  heat  two  slips  of  plaster  at  once  and  at- 
tach an  end  of  one  on  either  side  of  the 
wound,  and  to  draw  upon  both  at  once,  as 
the  two  lips  are  somewhat  more  completely 
controlled  in  this  manner. 

The  Bandage. 

If  no  adhesive  plaster  is  at  hand  the  yawn- 
ing of  the  wound  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  what  surgeons  call  a  "  many-tail- 
ed bandage."  A  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  is 
prepared,  long  enough  to  go  once  and  a 
half  around  the  limb  to  be  dressed,  and 
twice  as  wide  as  the  wound  is  long.  Tear 
it  into  strips  from  both  ends,  leaving  an 
untorn  piece  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  strip 
together.  There  should  he  at  least  six  pairs 
of  these  "  tails."  Lay  the  bandage  upon  the 
limb  so  that  the  solid  part  is  on  the  side  of 
the  limb  opposite  the  wound.  Take  the 
lower  pair  of  tails,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
draw  them  snugly  around  the  limb,  lapping 
one  over  the  other.  Do  the  same  with  the 
next  pair,  lapping  in  the  same  way  and  mak- 
ing them  slightly  overlie  the  first  pair,  and  so 
on  to  the  last.  In  this  way  each  tail  of  band- 
age holds  its  predecessor  firmly,  and  the  last 
is  secured  by  a  stitch  or  pin.    If  the  band- 
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age  is  not  very  snug  it  may  be  held  by  a 
few  basting  stitches.  The  wound  is  drawn 
together  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
opening  of  a  shoe  is  by  the  lacing.  The 
plaster  is  better  than  this  bandage,  but  the 
latter,  if  well  laid,  will  hold  the  wound 
neatly  together.  In  either  case  a  piece  of 
linen  or  cotton  should  be  folded  so  that  it 
shall  have  four  or  more  layers  of  a  size  suf- 
ficient to  extend  well  beyond  the  wound  in 
all  directions.  This  is  to  be  laid  over  the 
wound  outside  of  the  plaster  or  many-tail- 
ed bandage,  is  to  be  confined  by  a  roller 
bandage,  properly  applied,  and  fastened  with 
a  pin. 

The  roller  bandage  is  the  familiar  cylin- 
drical roller,  made  from  a  strip  of  material 
of  any  suitable  sort.  The  lengths  and 
widths  vary  with  the  parts  to  be  bandaged. 
For  nursery  use  they  may  vary  from  one 
inch  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  width  and 
from  a  yard  to  three  yards  in  length.  An 
old  sheet  makes  excellent  bandages  of  those 
sizes.  It  should  be  first  cleansed  in  the  way 
described,  and  the  bandages  prepared  at 
once  and  put  away.  The  method  of  rolling 
is  shown  in  Fig.  r.  One  end  is  folded  a 
few  times  to  give  a  starting-point,  and  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  bandage  taken  around  the 


Fig.  i. 


Mode  of  Making  a  Roller  Bandage. 
centre.  The  right  hand  then  holds  the  ends 
of  this  cylinder  and  rolls  it,  the  second  and 
third  fingers  of  the  left  hand  steady  it,  while 
the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  keep  the  ribbon 
tight  and  smooth.    The  secret  of  all  good 


bandaging  is  to  secure  snugness  without 
any  girdling  or  pinching,  and  to  have  the 
pressure  entirely  uniform  throughout.  If 
the  limb  were  a  perfect  cylinder  these  re- 
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Mode  of  Applying  the  Roller  Bandage. 
quisites  could  be  secured  by  simple  evenness 
of  pull  in  laying  the  bandage,  as  then  the 
amount  that  one  turn  of  the  bandage  should 
overlap  its  predecessor  would  remain  uni- 
form. But  as  the  limbs  are  more  or  less 
conical,  the  turns  presently  separate  if  they 
lie  smooth  on  the  skin.  This  is  overcome 
by  carrying  the  bandage  up  spirally  and 
back  again  in  the  "  figure-of-eight  "  method, 
each  "  eight  "  overlapping  its  predecessor. 

A  simpler  method,  and  one  more  generally 
used,  is  that  of  "  reversed  turns,''  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  bandage  is  laid  around  and 
around  so  long  as  the  turns  overlap  proper- 
ly, and  when  one  shows  a  tendency  to  run  off 
up  the  limb  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
laid  upon  the  bandage  to  hold  it  firmly  and 
the  roller  is  turned  over,  making  a  fold  in 
the  bandage.  The  roller  then  goes  on 
around  the  limb,  lapping  as  before.  A 
second  reversed  turn  is  made  above  the  first, 
and  so  on  so  long  as  the  size  of  the  limb  is 
increasing. 

Subsequent  Treatment. 

The  bandage  once  well  laid  is  left  alone. 
If  the  wound  gives  great  pain,  if  the  patient 
has  fever,  or  if  the  discharges  (blood  and 
serum)  have  soaked  through,  the  dressing 
must  be  replaced.  If  it  keeps  sweet  and 
clean,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  mischief,  leave 
the  dressing  alone.    An  outside  wrapping 
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may  be  put  on  at  first  to  keep  the  dressing 
from  being  soiled  from  without,  and  these 
may  be  changed.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
least  possible  handling  and  dressing  of  a 
wound  should  be  had,  provided  always  that 
it  remains  clean.  No  uncleanliness  is  to  be 
allowed,  however. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attends  the  perfect  technique  of 
a  modern  surgeon  should  follow  the  simple 
dressings  described.  But  amid  healthful 
surroundings  it  is  surprising  how  well 
wounds  will  heal  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
cleanliness  and  rest  (not  meddlesome  clean- 
liness) are  the  essentials  of  treatment. 
Ragged  wounds  made  by  tearing  or  bruising 
heal  less  perfectly  than  clean  cuts,  but  these 
same  rules  apply  to  all.  Punctured  wounds — 
i.e.,  those  made  with  pointed  instruments — 
need  most  care  in  cleansing,  particularly  if 


caused  by  such  things  as  nails,  splinters,  the 
teeth  of  animals,  and  the  like.  Many  domes 
tic  remedies  are  successful  because  they,  in  a 
rude  way,  carry  out  the  principles  of  careful 
cleansing  and  protection  of  a  wound.  The 
particular  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
varies  with  individuals,  and  sometimes,  odd- 
ly enough,  with  occupations.  On  board  ship 
tar  naturally  is  often  used.  In  some  car- 
penter-shops we  have  seen  shellac  and  a 
shaving  or  paper  made  to  do  duty,  or  again 
copal  varnish.  Given  a  wound  free  from  in- 
fection, any  of  these  or  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  balsams  and  the  like,  give  oc- 
clusion and  protection  of  the  wound  with 
some  antisepsis.  Each  is  vaunted  as  a  sure 
cure  by  the  person  for  whom  it  has  been 
successful.  But  the  secret  of  all  is  cleanli- 
ness of  the  wound,  occlusion  from  the  air, 
and  rest  of  the  part. 


MY  BAIRNS. 

BY  BARBARA  PERCY. 


Oh  !  I  mind  me  in  the  gloamin'  o'  my  bonnie 
little  bairns, 
The  wee  bit  lad  and  lass  of  lang  ago  ; 
Hoo  they  clambered  ow're  my  lap,  and  cuddled 
in  my  arms, 
Sae  close  aboov  my  heart  wi'  love  aglow. 


An'  my  dainty  little  lassie  wi'  her  locks  of  shin- 
ing gold, 

And  my  sonsie  lad  wi'  bobbin'  flaxen  head, 
Wad  grace  the  fairest  summer  day  wi'  mony 

charms  untold, 
And  their  glee  wad  drown  the  winter  blast 

sae  dread. 


Oh!  I  mind  me  o'  the  witchery  o'  clingin',  dim- 
pled arms! 

Hoo  I  felt  the  laird  and  lady  but  children 
with  a  toy! 

For  their  pride  o'  life  and  lineage,  and  the  blast 
o'  pomp's  alarms, 
Could  nae  fill  the  ears  that  listened  to  my 
bairnies  in  their  joy. 

Full  mony  a  year  hae  flittit  since  I  tuckit  them 
in  bed, 

An'  kissed  the  sleepy  eyelids  wi'  a  mother's 
love  and  prayers; 
But  I'd  flout  ye,  mon  and  maiden,  could  I  wel- 
come in  your  stead 

The  bonnie  wee  bit  bairnies  that  sae  fdled 
my  heart  wi'  cares. 
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Early  Feminine   Curiosity  makes  a  Successful 
Voyage  of  Discovery. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Reading"  Current  Topics  "  in  a  recent  BABY- 
HOOD, I  was  amused  by  the  article,  "  Who  De- 
serves Spanking  ?  '"  and  reminded  of  a  little  ex- 
perience of  my  own  a  few  days  since.  I  was 
talking  seriously  with  my  little  girl,  while  giving 
her  a  bath,  about  some  misdeed,  and  told  her 
that  many  mothers  would  whip  a  child  for  it. 
She  suddenly  said  :  "  Mamma,  what  is  a  good 
spanking?  Bessie  fa  little  playmate]  gets  them 
often,  and  I  never  have  had  one."  1  told  her 
that  it  was  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  if  she 
ever  received  one  she  would  not  want  another. 
She  surprised  me  by  saying  :  "  Mamma,  I  am 
going  to  be  badder  and  badder  until  I  get 
one."  What  was  I  to  do?  I  knew  she  meant 
it,  and  realizing  that  she  would  never  fear 
the  penalty  which  I  expected  some  time  to  be 
obliged  to  impose,  I  said:  "Then  perhaps  I 
had  better  spank  you  now  to  keep  you  good." 
She  saucily  said  :  "  All  right,  mamma,  begin." 
The  conditions  being  very  favorable,  I  look  her 
across  my  lap  and  spanked  her  soundly.  At 
first  she  seemed  to  think  it  fun,  but  as  I  in- 
creased the  dose  she  soon  changed  her  tune,  and 
by  the  time  I  set  her  up  she  was  thoroughly  as- 
tonished and  well  warmed  up,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  never  ask  for  another  spanking,  but 
will  have  a  most  wholesome  dread  of  it.  Did  I 
■do  right?  C.  A.  M. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spare  the  Birds  for  Baby's  Sake. 

To  the  Editor  of  Baby  hood  : 

The  season  of  the  new  bonnet  is  upon  us,  and 
the  milliners'  windows  are  ablaze  with  gorgeous 
tints.  One  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety sees  small  grounds  for  encouragement 
when  she  looks  through  her  millinei's  stock  of 
trimmings.  For,  in  spite  of  the  many  earnest 
appeals  that  have  been  made  to  the  women  of 
America  to  "spare  the  birds,"  there  seems  to 
be  no  diminution  of  the  slaughter,  and  no  hat 


is  pronounced  complete  unless  one  or  more 
birds  have  been  sacrificed  to  its  adornment. 

Did  the  mother  who  reads  Babyhood  ever 
stop  to  think  how  a  dead  bird  on  her  bonnet 
looks  in  the  innocent  eyes  of  the  little  one  at 
her  knee  ?  I  suppose  all  children  love  birds, 
and  all  grieve  to  see  one  hurt  or  killed.  How 
do  you  suppose  it  affects  one  of  these  little  ones 
to  see  "a  poor  birdie  that  can't  walk  or  fly" 
fastened  on  mamma's  bonnet? 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  on  my  little 
four-year-old's  face  as  she  told  me  in  an  awed 

half-whisper  after  church  that  "  Mrs.  H  [a 

lady  whom  she  greatly  admired]  had  a  dear  lit- 
tle birdie's  head  on  her  hat  !"  Nor  hershocked, 
grieved  look  when,  after  a  visit  to  the  milli- 
ner's a  few  days  ago,  she  said,  "  Mamma,  what 
makes  lalies  [ladies]  take  the  wings  and  heads 
off  of  the  birdies?  Don't  the  birdies  want 
em  ?"  How  could  I  tell  her  the  truth  without 
sacrificing  her  respect  for  every  bird  bedecked 
woman  she  sees  this  winter?  I  tried  to,  but 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  succeeded. 

These  little  ones  are  generally  about  right  in 
their  instincts,  but  are  so  easily  influenced  for 
wrong  that  it  behooves  us,  as  mothers,  to  walk 
very  carefully  before  them.  Shall  we  not,  as 
guardians  of  their  innocence,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, sacrifice  a  vanity  that  is  only  more  cruel 
than  it  is  absurd?  If  I  had  told  Cray-Eyes 
that  birds  were  made  to  be  killed  to  trim  ladies' 
hats  with,  she  would  have  accepted  it  as  true 
because  mamma  said  so,  and  likely  the  next 
thing  would  have  been  a  request  for  the  canary's 
bright  wings  to  deck  her  own  small  bonnet  ;  and 
how  could  I  have  denied  her  ?  Surely  among 
all  the  rich  profusion  of  silk,  plush,  velvet, 
plumes,  and  beads  we  may  find  something  for 
mamma's  bonnet  without  doing  violence  to  the 
better  nature  of  the  babies. 

Hedrick,  la.  Lucy  White  Brooks. 

Danger  of  the  Fruit  Diet. 

7o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  for  whatever  it 
is  worth  respecting  the  abstaining  from  the  use 
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of  meat  and  vegetables  to  alleviate  or  prevent 
the  pains  of  childbirth.  Before  my  first  child 
was  born  a  friend  told  me  not  to  eat  meat  or 
vegetables  for  two  or  three  months  just  preced- 
ing the  birth,  and  I  partly  obeyed,  eating  but 
very  little,  just  enough  to  still  a  little  of  the 
craving  for  such  food.  I  wonder  now  that 
common  sense  did  not  teach  me  better,  but  I 
thought  a  generous  diet  after  birth  would  bal- 
ance the  deficiency,  if  there  was  any. 

My  baby  came,  and  at  the  time  the  doctor 
said:  "You  didn't  eat  much  meat  ;  the  baby's 
head  is  very  soft."  She  grew  and  thrived,  and, 
though  always  delicate-looking,  was  never  sick. 
At  birth  she  weighed  five  pounds,  at  eight 
months  eighteen  pounds;  but  never  gained  after 
that,  although  beautiful,  lively,  and  as  lovable  a 
little  one  as  ever  gladdened  a  home.  At  nearly 
nineteen  months  she  was  taken  ill  with  capillary 
bronchitis  one  afternoon,  and  three  days  after- 
ward died.  The  physician  said  she  had  not  vi- 
tality enough  to  give  any  strong  medicine  to, 
and  weak  took  no  effect.  She  had  always  been 
troubled  with  cold  forehead  at  times,  during 
which  she  would  cry  as  if  in  pain  and  the  per- 
spiration would  stand  in  little  drops,  but  this 
was  only  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time.  Poor  cir- 
culation, the  doctor  said. 

With  my  other  little  ones  I  ate  all  the  meat 
and  everything  else  I  wanted  that  was  whole- 
some, and  they  are  seemingly  as  healthy  as  the 
average  children,  and  much  stronger  than  the 
first.  The  little  boy,  now  twenty-seven  months 
old,  has  had  many  colds  harder  than  the  one 
the  little  girl  had.  W.  B.  C. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Sleeping-Car  Discomforts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  not  Babyhood  put  in  a  plea  for  wom- 
an's rights — yea,  and  children's  too — in  the  di- 
rection of  a  much-needed  reform?  I  mean  in 
the  comforts  (!)  provided  for  ladies  in  the  Pull- 
man sleepers  and  drawing-room  cars. 

I  have  examined  every  car  I  have  travelled  in 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  invariably  have  waxed 
indignant  over  the  shameful  partiality  shown  to 
the  stronger  sex.  One  end  of  the  car  is  given 
up  exclusively  to  the  gentlemen.  There  is  a 
smoking-room  large  enough  to  accommodate  six 
people,  and  adjoining  is  the  dressing-room, 
with  two  or  three  basins,  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  clean  towels,  and  ample  room  for  several 
people  to  arrange  their  toilet  with  ease  and 
comfort. 


Now  contrast  this  with  the  ladies'  end  of  the 
car,  poked  away  in  a  corner  not  much  larger 
than  one  of  our  grandmothers'  band  boxes,  the 
only  entrance  being  through  a  narrow,  winding 
passage  that  well  might  present  formidable 
difficulties  of  navigation  to  a  fashionably 
dressed  lady  of  the  present  day.  When  we  get 
inside  we  must  flatten  ourselves  like  a  pancake 
against  the  opposite  wall  in  order  to  shut  the 
door.  There  is  nevermore  than  one  basin,  and 
that  often  will  not  hold  more  than  a  quart  of 
water  without  slopping  over.  Some  of  these 
rooms  are  so  small  that  a  lady  cannot  raise  her 
arms  to  arrange  her  hair  without  having  her  el- 
bows pounded  black  and  blue  against  opposite 
walls.  Now,  how  can  any  woman  dress  herself 
and  two  or  three  children  in  such  a  place  as 
this?  If  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
we  stand  a  poor  chance  of  getting  to  heaven 
unless  we  stay  at  home.  If  there  is  not  space 
for  two  comfortable  dressing-rooms,  why  not 
give  the  larger  one  to  the  ladies  and  children  ? 

It  is  true  the  majority  of  travellers  are  men, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  men  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  attend  to,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  convenient  wash-rooms  at  all  the  sta- 
tions where  they  can  go.  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
"  sat  upon  "  by  the  "  Fathers'  Parliament  "  if  I 
dare  suggest  that  the  smoking-room  be  done 
away  with  to  make  room  for  the  ladies  ;  but  as 
in  this  instance  the  "mothers"  are  largely  in 
the  majority,  I  look  to  them  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue and  lift  their  united  voices  in  the  cause  of 
the  long-suffering  mothers  of  the  travelling 
baby.  B.  R. 

Apalachicola,  Fla. 


The  Limit  of  Devotion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Doubtless  the  little  sketch  of  "Baby's  Come!" 
in  a  recent  Babyhood  has  drawn  an  apprecia- 
tive smile  from  many  an  aesthetic  or  literary 
mother  whose  life  has  been  invaded  by  one  or 
more  of  these  small  tyrants.  The  inexcusable- 
ness  of  the  plight  of  this  particular  mother  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  admits  the  blessing  of  "  ex- 
cellent help,"  and  adds  the  magical  phrase, 
"  My  mother  is  with  me." 

Moreover,  when  one  has  the  range  of  an  en- 
tire house  at  command  there  is  surely  no  need 
of  the  parlor  "  set  of  Shakspere"  being  displaced 
by  crocheted  baby-socks,  nor  of  easels  being 
converted  into  clothes-horses  or  racks  for  car- 
riage-tops. 

There   is,  however,   another  and   far  lar- 
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ger  class  of  mothers  whose  situation  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  leading  lady  in  the  farce  of 
"Baby's  Come!"  Without  the  advantage  of 
excellent  help,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  far  re- 
moved from  "  mother,"  the  question  often  arises 
with  such,  What  is  the  limit  of  maternal  devo- 
tion ? 

I  am  boarding  with  a  widow  who  has  one 
small  maid-of-all-work,  whose  services  are  nat- 
urally in  constant  demand.  There  are  no  other 
boarders,  and,  for  reasons  not  to  be  entered  upon 
here,  I  employ  no  nurse.  My  husband's  profes- 
sional duties  allow  him  no  leisure  to  assist  me, 
and  finally,  from  month  to  month,  I  have  no 
one  to  whom  I  can  give  my  baby  for  so  much  as 
half-an-hour.  Religious  and  social  obligations 
were  set  aside  from  the  start  ;  they  were  simply, 
by  the  best  of  "  management,"  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  what  is  called  "  a  literary  woman," 
whose  pen  provided  Baby's  entire  outfit  and 
paid  the  bills  of  her  advent.  This  occupation, 
it  goes  without  saying,  is  also  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Not  through  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four  is  the 
vigilance  relaxed. 

It  being  desirable  that  Baby  should  learn  to 
amuse  herself,  she  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  one 
after  another  of  the  objects — not  destructible — 
in  the  room  is  yielded  for  her  diversion.  An 
hour  or  more  passes,  and  at  last  the  charm  of 
each  in  turn  is  exhausted.  She  looks  wistfully 
out  of  the  window,  and  mamma  takes  the  hint. 
If  the  day  be  favorable  Baby  is  becapped,  be- 
coated,  and  bemittened,  and  wheeled  into  the 
open  air.  This  is  highly  satisfactory — to  Baby — 
and  mamma, pleased  with  her  pleasure,  continues 
to  trudge  the  pavement.  It  is  "easier,"  she  | 
thinks,  than  the  brain-racking  effort  to  provide  i 
happiness  in  the  house. 

On  the  return  mamma  is  confronted  with 
visitors — an  inestimable  privilege  undergiven  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  at  this  precise  period,  the  wind 
having  freshened  a  little  while  they  were  out, 
and  Baby  having  crowed  and  inhaled  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  she  is  seized  with  the  colic. 
The  mutual  entertainment  of  callers  and  called- 
upon  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  pain  relieved  and  guests  de- 
parted, the  regular  programme  proceeds.  Bot- 
tles are  scalded,  tasted,  and  administered.  The 
little  chair  is  systematically  brought  out  and 
patiently  hovered  over.  The  morning  bath  has, 
of  course,  been  given,  with  every  detail  of  clean-  i 
liness  and  comfort  provided.  Thus  the  hours 
wear  on  until  "  the  long  day  closes,"  Baby  is 
put  to  bed,  and  mamma  yields  up  her  account. 
Nothing  has  been  overlooked  ;  diet,  exercise, 


cleanliness,  warmth,  each  has  had  its  watchful 
consideration.  The  healthy  little  animal  is  in  a 
happy  sleep.    For  so  much,  thank  God  ! 

But  there  is  a  debit  side  to  the  account — 
mamma's  side.  The  end  of  the  day,  so  success- 
ful in  its  results  for  Baby,  finds  her  with  jaded 
body,  quivering  nerves,  and  courage  and  hope- 
fulness at  the  lowest  ebb.  Papa  comes  in  and 
receives  a  languid  "  Ah,  dear  !"  or  perhaps  only 
' '  Good-evening."  The  once  eager  inquiry  as  to- 
how  the  day  has  gone  with  him  dies  on  her  lips. 
She  is  too  weary  to  speak,  to  think,  to  move. 
Baby  has  literally  eaten  her  up. 

And  just  here  the  question  arises,  What  should 
be  the  limit  of  maternal  devotion?  Will  some 
mother  who  has  solved  the  problem  satisfactorily 
to  herself  and  family  reply?  Tired. 

Delaware. 


Bringing  the  Baby  up  on  Fresh  Air. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Each  day  during  the  cold  of  the  winter,  when 
it  does  not  actually  rain  or  snow,  a  baby  boy 
passes  and  repasses  my  Clinton  Avenue  win- 
dow, and  the  sight  of  that  child  never  fails  to 
gladden  my  heart.  Perhaps  not  three  years 
old,  he  is  large  and  strong-looking,  with  tor- 
rents of  golden  hair,  such  beautiful  hair,  falling 
from  above  a  perfect  cherub  face,  merry  blue 
eyes,  and  the  rosy,  plump  cheeks  of  good  health.. 

I  asked  his  nvfrse  one  very  cold  afternoon  if 
the  little  fellow  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  sharp 
air.  She  said  he  liked  it,  and  that  since  his 
first  "outing"  he  had  been  in  the  open  air 
every  minute  possible  when  it  was  neither 
raining  or  snowing  or  very  damp,  however  bit- 
ter the  cold  or  warm  the  sun.  I  said  :  "How 
do  you  do,  sir?"  and  the  cherub  answered 
smilingly:  "  Pretty  well,  I  t'ank  you." 

Now,  I  have  a  little  wee  baby  in  excellent 
health  ;  would  Babyhood  join  with  my  physi- 
cian in  advising  me  to  adopt  the  same  course 
the  mother  of  my  little  cherubic  neighbor  has 
taken — i.e.,  to  "bring  the  baby  up  on  fresh 
ah  "  ? 

I  am  sure  Babyhood's  opinion,  if  not  my 
letter,  on  this  subject  will  interest  very  many 
mothers.  G.  Le  B.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keeping  Children  Still  in  Bed. 

I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

It  was  with  feelings  of  pain  and  indignation 
that  I  read  in  the  November  number  of  BABY" 
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hood  the  method  a  mother  recommends  for 
"keeping  children  still  in  bed."  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  child  in  these  days  of  enlighten- 
ment being  helped  into  a  quiet  night's  rest  by 
falling  asleep  with  its  hands  confined,  pinned 
together  behind  it.  Let  a  mother  imagine  her- 
self for  two  minutes  in  this  constrained,  unnat- 
ural position — the  restlessness  and  torture  it 
would  give.  If  I  were  to  try  the  experiment  on 
my  own  infant  son  he  would  be  thrown  into  ter- 
ror and  suffering  that  would  require  hours  of 
tender  care  to  relieve.  A  phlegmatic  child  it 
might  not  permanently  injure,  but  for  the  major- 
ity of  our  American  infants,  who  suffer  from 
over-sensitiveness  and  nervousness,  whose  little 
brains  are  as  a  rule  too  active  and  intense,  and 
who  need  the  tender,  soothing,  quiet  atmos- 
phere and  care  that  we  American  mothers  are 
almost  unable  thoroughly  to  give,  it  is  a  most 
unsafe  prescription.  I  have  struggled,  from  my 
little  son's  birth,  to  have  his  time  for  going  to 
bed  the  sweetest  and  happiest,  often  waiting  an 
hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half  before  it  seemed  pos- 
sible for  sleep  to  come.  It  is  the  time  of  all 
others  when  the  mother's  influence  is  most  felt. 
In  after-years  there  is  no  time,  I  believe,  which 
the  child  remembers  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
tenderness  for  his  mother  than  the  hour  when 
the  night  has  come  and  the  little  one  is  gently 
led  by  the  tender,  patient  voice  and  hand  down 
into  the  shadows  of  sleep.  J.  W.  C. 

Winchendon,  Mass. 

II. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  is  one  mother  who  religiously  reads 
Babyhood  and  ponders  thereon,  but  who  never 
supposed  the  strength  of  her  feelings  would 
cause  her  to  overcome  her  diffidence  and  sue  for 
a  space  in  its  columns  just  long  enough  to  ex- 
press a  little  indignation.  The  cause  of  my 
wrath  is  the  wholly  novel,  and  to  me  almost  bar- 
barous, advice  given  in  the  November  number, 
in  regard  to  "keeping  children  still  in  bed." 


The  first  communication  struck  a  pang  to  my 
heart  by  its  severity,  but  the  second  seemed  posi- 
tively cruel.  I  ask  only  this,  to  be  sure  of  coun- 
tenance in  my  opinion  :  let  any  mother  try  the 
experiment  of  lying  down  with  her  "hands 
tied  three  inches  apart  and  placed  behind  the 
back  in  an  easy  position." 

The  caution  which  follows  this  advice 
seems  to  me  sufficient  alone  to  condemn  it. 
And  the  fact  of  this  method  being  necessary 
for  four  years  proves,  to  me  at  least,  that,  how- 
ever effectual  in  result,  it  must  be  far  from 
soothing  in  practice.  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to 
write  much  more  :  of  the  danger  which  might 
easily  result  should  this  treatment  be  adopted 
by  a  careless  nurse,  and  Baby  left  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  of  the  effect  of  these  fetters  on  sensitive, 
delicate  nerves,  and  the  miserable  powerlessness 
of  the  child.  But  I  must  not,  for  I  await  with 
anxiety  the  next  issue  of  Babyhood  to  see  if 
there  are  not  many  other  mothers  who,  like  my- 
self, wish  to  utter  a  few  words  of  protest  in  be- 
half of  Baby's  healthful  slumbers.     E.  F.  W. 

Boston, 


The  Credit  System. 

To  the  Editoi  of  Babyhood: 

The  "  Hint  "to  "  An  Ohio  Father  "  from  E. 
C.  Percy,  San  Francisco,  calls  forth  this  in- 
quiry :  In  the  "  credit  system  "  of  discipline, 
is  not  the  principle  of  doing  right  because  it  is 
right  entirely  lost  sight  of  ? 

The  credit  system  may  produce  good  chil- 
dren for  the  time  being,  and  they  will  probably 
form  good  habits;  but  when  payments  cease, 
and  they  can  see  no  immediate  rewards  for  do- 
ing right,  will  they  have  any  real  sound  princi- 
ples to  fall  back  upon  ? 

We  all  believe  in  reward  as  well  as  punish- 
ment, but  to  make  a  practice  of  paying  children 
for  being  good  or  for  performing  certain  duties 
(I  know  of  one  mother  who  pays  her  children 
for  brushing  their  teeth!;  is  a  mistaken  idea. 

Ipswich,  Mass.  B.  H.  W. 


LIFE  HISTORY  ALBUMS. 


BY  CHARLES  EVERETT  WARREN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 


THE  value  of  these  albums  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  record  contained 
in  them  will  afford  early  indications  of  a  de- 
parture from  health,  and  will  draw  attention  to 
conditions  which,  if  neglected,  might  lead  to 
permanent  disorder.  With  this  record  before 
him  the  physician  can  more  intelligently  and 
successfully  treat  your  children,  and  in  some 
cases  he  may  even  save  a  precious  life  by  it. 

A  life  album  can  be  easily  kept.  A  book 
properly  ruled  and  printed  should  be  obtained, 
but  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  any  blank- 
book  can  be  used.  A  book  should  be  provided 
for  each  child  at  its  birth,  but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  begin  a  life  history.  It  is  better  to 
leave  an  incomplete  record  to  one's  descendants 
than  none  at  all.  The  first  form  is  that  of  the 
genealogical  record.  In  this  a  carefully  pre- 
pared medical  history  is  of  great  value.  Many 
diseases  are  hereditary,  and  a  record  of  such 
predispositions  makes  it  possible  to  guard 
against  these  diseases  and  perhaps  to  eradicate 
them. 

The  importance  of  frequent  observations,  at 
stated  periods,  of  height  and  weight  is  much 
greater  than  would  be  supposed.  Height  and 
weight  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  health  of  the  patient.  Periods  of 
unusually  rapid  growth  are  full  of  danger. 
They  should  be  noted,  and  physical  and  mental 
fatigue  be  guarded  against.  Variations  of 
weight  often  occur  before  other  symptoms  of 
disease  are  manifest. 

The  points  to  be  especially  noted  are  places 
of  residence,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
change  of  residence,  travel,  and  other  changes 
of  climate  and  surroundings.  These  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  mental  or  bodily  health.  The 
occupation,  how  carried  on  and  where  earned 
on  and  during  what  time,  is  of  importance.  The 
nature  of  the  recreations  and  time  given  to  them, 
and  the  effect  on  the  system,  should  be  specially 
noticed.  The  amount  of  sleep  and  its  character 
should  be  observed.  The  number  of  meals,  the 
time  at  which  they  are  eaten,  the  quantity  and  the 


quality  of  the  food,  mental  surroundings,  should 
all  be  noted.  Important  events,  such  as  enter- 
ing school  or  college,  beginning  professional 
studies  or  an  occupation,  the  entering  of  pro- 
fessional life  or  business,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  medical  history  should  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  medical  man.  Each  illness 
should  be  fully  recorded,  its  course  and  its 
treatment,  with  special  reference  to  physical 
signs  of  disease,  their  presence  during  the  ill- 
ness ;  also  any  idiosyncrasy  or  susceptibility  in 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  physician  should  avoid 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  should  write 
such  notes  as  may  be  readily  understood  by  all. 

The  hearing  and  sight  should  be  frequently 
tested.  Children  are  often  unreasonably  blam- 
ed for  stupidity,  carelessness,  and  inattention 
when  they  are  suffering  from  defective  sight  or 
loss  of  hearing,  and  these  defects  can  often  be 
remedied  or  their  advance  arrested.  The  color 
of  the  hair  and  eyes  should  be  recorded,  as  they 
are  especially  liable  to  change  during  childhood 
and  youth.  Photographs  should  be  taken  at 
stated  intervals.  They  can  be  obtained  un- 
mounted from  the  photographer  and  be  pasted 
in  the  book,  the  date  being  written  below. 
Two  photographs  are  required,  one  full-face, 
the  other  a  profile.  Artistic  finish  is  not  so  de- 
sirable as  exactness  and  permanency. 

Records  of  the  first  years  of  life  should  embody 
any  noticeable  dulness  of  smell,  taste,  or  touch, 
the  age  at  which  the  first  tooth  of  the  first  set  is 
cut,  and  the  age  at  which  the  last  tooth  of  the 
first  set  is  cut.  Other  important  points  are  the 
weight,  the  height,  the  progress  in  learning  to 
talk,  the  time  when  the  first  words  were  spoken, 
progress  in  walking,  accidents,  playthings, 
clothing,  habits,  likes  and  dislikes,  journeys, 
visits,  characteristic  traits,  exercise  of  memory, 
exercise  of  imagination.  If  the  child  resem- 
bles any  relative  in  especial,  either  in  looks 
or  acts,  it  should  be  noted.  Also  any  trials 
of  ability,  strength,  or  endurance,  trials  of 
mental  power,  any  marked  mental  or  bodily 
characteristic,  or  any  pronounced  talent. 
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Of  "  Life  Histories "  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  the  first  and  the  best  is  that  edited 
by  Francis  Galton  by  direction  of  the  Collec- 
tive Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  It  is  published  by  Mac- 
millan,  and  contains  a  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected questions  and  valuable  forms  for  graphic 
registration. 

"  The  Mother's  Record,"  by  a  "Mother," 
published  by  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  is  excellent  in 
its  arrangement  but  limited  in  its  scope,  being 
limited  to  a  periodof  fifteen  years.  It  should  be 
completed  by  a  supplementary  volume,  of  uni- 
form size  and  style,  devoted  to  youth  and  adult 
age.  A  most  serious  omission  is  that  of  the  gene- 
alogy, not  even  the  parents'  names  appearing. 

"The  Mother's  Register,"  translated  from 
the  French  of  Fonssagrives,  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  is  by  far  the  most  practical  re- 
cord for  the  period  of  childhood  that  I  have 
seen.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  entry  of 
items  relating  to  each  sex,  a  separate  part  being 
devoted  to  the  girl,  in  which  are  points  of  great 
importance  as  references  in  her  after-life.  The 
completeness  of  its  items  and  its  convenient 
arrangement  insure  the  entry  of  important 
events.  Its  cheap  production  on  poor  paper  is 
a  serious  impediment  to  its  usefulness.  It  is  a 
pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  book  by  so  poor  a  dress. 

"  Baby's  Kingdom,"  by  Annie  F.  Cox,  pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  is  a  veritable  edition 
de  luxe  in  the  life-history  line.  Its  golden 
covers,  with  a  spray  of  clover,  its  brightly  color- 
ed pictures  and  illuminated  quotations,  all 
chosen  with  happy  pertinency,  render  it  a  gift- 
book  which  the  fortunate  recipient  should 
highly  prize.  Its  scope,  however,  is  limited  to 
the  first  years  of  life,  and  its  purpose  more  one 
of  remembrance  of  those  things  which  shall  be 
pleasant  by  and  by. 


The  "  Family  Record  Album,"  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  combines  the  scientific  re- 
cord and  the  early  reminiscence  business.  Its 
heirloom  pages  might  be  mace  to  contain  the 
histories  of  many  articles  of  interest  only  to 
the  family  and  likely  to  be  forgotten  if  not  put 
on  record  later  on.  The  domestic  economy 
department  is  also  quite  valuable,  although  out 
of  place  in  a  life  history  pure  and  simple. 

To  every  man  his  own  system  is  the  best,  and 
the  writer  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  have 
collected  from  all  these  models  those  features 
which  seem  most  essential  and  discarded  those 
that  were  useless.  The  data  to  be  observed  are 
printed  in  a  body,  each  bearing  a  number,  with 
sufficient  space  for  entry  of  a  record  by  one  or 
two  words,  figures,  or  signs.  Extra  sheets  allow 
of  extended  remarks  and  notes,  reference  being 
made  to  the  numbered  items,  when  necessary, 
by  that  number.  Thus  a  condensed  synopsis 
of  facts  is  presented,  a  sort  of  index  to  the  life 
record,  which  is  written  out  more  in  detail  in 
the  narrative  or  historical  style  on  the  added 
sheets.  All  blanks  are  in  loose  sheet-form  with 
perforated  margins,  so  that  they  can  be  collect- 
ed to  form  a  complete  book  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able covers.  No  unsightly  blanks  appear,  but 
the  book  is  always  full  to  date.  The  con- 
venience, neatness,  and  expansibility  more  than 
counterbalance  the  possible  objection  that  loose 
sheets  may  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my  statement 
that  I  may  emphasize  it :  A  life  history  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  its  writer  and  owner.  Let 
every  parent  keep  some  record  of  the  child 
until  the  child  can  act  as  autobiographist.  The 
family  Bible  is  not  large  enough,  its  space  is  too 
scant.  A  man's  or  woman's  life  is  surely  worth 
the  cost  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  necessary  to  record  its  events. 


NURSERY  OBSERVATIONS. 


A  Defence  of  "Our  Baby"  as  against  "  Neigh- 
bor's Baby." — In  the  past,  on  many  and  varied 
occasions  when  reading  the  charming  sketches 
of  Babyhood's  babies,  their  cleverness,  cute- 
ness,  and  precocities,  we  wondered  why  our 
baby  was  not  smart,  too,  and  whether  she 
would  ever  do  anything  worth  the  telling.  Oc- 
casionally we  plucked  up  heart  of  grace  and  re- 
peated some  of  her  baby  language  which  seem- 
ed reasonably  bright  to  a  neighbor,  but  we  al- 
ways were  humiliated  by  finding  how  much 


more  brilliant  Baby  Neighbor  had  been  at  the 
same  age. 

Indeed,  Baby  Neighbor  has  been  the  thorn 
in  our  pillow  ever  since  Baby  Hazel's  arrival — 
not  personally;  no,  indeed  !  Personally,  Baby 
Neighbor  is  a  dear,  lovable  little  girl  of  eleven 
years.  It  is  re?niniseently  that  she  has  always 
been  a  thorn  to  us.  Baby  Hazel  never  cut  a 
tooth  that  Baby  Neighbor  had  not  cut,  to  the 
best  of  her  mamma's  remembrance,  months  be- 
fore.   Baby  Hazel  did  not  run  everywhere  till 
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she  was  sixteen  months  old,  while  Baby  Neigh- 
bor had  walked  alone  at  ten  months.  Baby 
Hazel  did  not  talk  much  until  her  twentieth 
month,  while  Baby  Neighbor  could  carry  on  an 
intelligible  conversation  when  fourteen  months 
old.  All  these  things  discouraged  us,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  only  because  Baby  Neigh- 
bor and  her  mamma  are  away  travelling  that  I 


have  assurance  sufficient  to  take  up  the  pen  in 
behalf  of  Baby  Hazel. 

First  I  will  enclose  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  her 
drawings,  taken  from  the  original  by  holding 
in  a  strong  light  against  the  window-pane.  It 
represents  herself  and  a  little  five-year-old 
friend.  It  was  drawn  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  months  and  twenty  eight  days,  and  was 
given  to  mamma  with  :  ''  See,  mamma,  Bob  is 
holding  Hazel's  hand."  This  is  not  the  best 
of  her  drawings,  it  being  impossible  to  secure 
them,  as  her  best  work  is  always  on  the  slate. 

Though  beginning  rather  late  to  form  sen- 
tences, she  is  now  quite  a  little  talker  and 
quick  at  repartee.  Having  at  two  years  learn- 
ed by  observation  alone  the  difference  in  mo- 
tive power  between  the  piano  and  organ,  she 
was  placed  on  the  stool  of  the  latter  to  give 
the  family  an  "  instrumental."  She  fingered 
the  keys,  but  no  music  ;  pulled  out  all  the  stops, 
still  no  music  ;  then  leaning  back  and  looking 
down  at  the  pedals,  she  exclaimed:  "Come, 
mamma,  and  tramp  some  !  " 

Being  a  country  baby,  a  trip  to  the  post-office 
(which  she  has  never  yet  seen  except  from  the 
outside)  is  quite  an  event  to  her.  Her  papa 
had  put  a  hitching-post  in  front  of  the  garden 
gate,  and  passing  it  she  flung  her  hand  against 
it,  saying  :  "  Here's  our  post — office,"  with  an 
elongated  hyphen  and  quizzical  glance  from  her 
mischievous  brown  eyes.  Having  at  twenty- 
eight  months  seen  a  greyhound  capture  a 
"jack-rabbit"  in  the  prunc-orchard,  she  came 
in  and  told  mamma,  with  the  same  quizzical 


twist  of  her  laughing  lips,  that  she  "  saw  a  dog 
tach  a  jacket  of  rabbit." 

The  following  was  original  with  her  at  twen- 
ty-seven months  and  twelve  days  :  Mamma 
had  explained  to  her  weeks  before  that  just  as 
she  was  mamma's  little  girl  so  had  mamma 
been  grandma's  little  girl  in  years  gone  by. 
Apparently  it  made  no  impression  on  her  at  the 
time,  but  that  she  reasoned  it  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  this  will  prove  :  In  asking  mam- 
ma for  something  she  accidentally  address- 
ed her  as  "grandma."  "I'm  not  grandma," 
mamma  laughingly  responded.  "  No,"  was  the 
quick  reply,  "but  mamma  will  be  grandma 
some  day."  A  friend  who  was  standing  by 
queried  :  "  To  whose  babies  will  mamma  be 
grandma  ?  "  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer  : 
"To  Hazel's  babies";  and  an  instant  later: 
"  To  Hazel's  naughty,  bad  babies  ;  but  grandma 
will  pank  (spank)  them." 

Be  it  said  that  mamma  with  only  her  first  lit- 
tle one  was  too  overwhelmed  even  to  smile  at 
Baby's  prediction". — H. ,  California. 

Musical  Composition. — Noticing  that  Baby- 
hood once  reproduced  an  original  strain  of 
music  contributed  from  one  of  its  nurseries,  we 
have  thought  the  enclosed  worthy  of  being  re- 
ported. It  was  put  together  by  our  Walter 
last  summer,  then  not  quite  six  years  old, 
who  hummed  a  few  notes  at  a  time  until  he  had 
nearly  completed  it,  being  "  helped  out  "  on 
the  last  line  for  a  finish— that  is,  in  the  last  two 
measures  only.    With  the  exception  named  it  is 


wholly  original,  and  has  become  a  very  popular 
tune  at  our  house,  both  vocally  and  instrument- 
ally,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  little  two- 
year-old  brother. — y.  S.  £.,  New  York. 

Loving  and  Tender  Expressions  of  the  Little 
Ones. — Can  you  make  room  for  some  of  the  lit- 
tle, loving  expressions  of  spontaneous  affection 
which  the  mother  loves  to  hoard  up  in  her  heart 
and  which  come  back  to  her  at  times  of  overwork 
and  worry,  and  check  the  hasty  reproof  or  the 
impatient  answer  to  the  dear  little  "  hinderer  "? 
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When  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  a  moment  beside 
my  two-year-old  boy  the  other  day,  he  left  off 
playing  and  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  back  again,  looking  at  it  long 
and  carefully;  then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my 
face  and  said  sweetly  and  very  seriously :  "  May 
I  kiss  your  hand,  mamma  ?"  and  having  done 
so,  took  it  again  with  both  of  his  and  laid  it 
back  in  my  lap. 

One  night  at  supper-time,  when  I  took  him  in 
my  arms  to  put  him  in  his  high-chair,  he  clung 
around  my  neck  and  softly  patting  my  back 
said:  "Aren't  you  bery  (very)  nice,  mamma?" 
with  a  tender  emphasis  on  the  two  words  which 
showed  that  he  understood  and  meant  what  he 
was  saying.  These  little  things,  which  show 
the  loving  and  tender  child-nature — which 
ought  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated,  and  which 
is  too  often  overlooked,  if  not  rudely  crushed 
out,  in  the  busy  whirl  and  tumult  of  our  daily 
life — are  they  not  worth  recording  for  our 
thoughtful  hours?  Let  every  mother  answer. — 
H.  E.  H.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.  , 

A  Minute  Account  of  the  Doings  of  a  Two-year- 
old  Maiden. — Little  Dorothea  is  a  wee  little  maid- 
en of  about  two-and-a-half  years,  and  as  full  of 
witching  lovableness  as  such  little  maidens  usual- 
ly are.  She  has  golden-brown  hair  and  earnest 
blue  eyes,  into  which  a  look  of  demure  mischief 
sometimes  creeps  which  is  irresistible,  yet  they 
never  lose — ah!  if  they  but  never  need  lose — the 
frank,  fearless  look  so  eminently  a  character- 
istic of  childhood's  innocence  and  purity,  faith 
and  fearlessness.  She  has  lately  had  her  pic- 
ture taken  with  an  old  hat  adorned  with  some 
feathers  pulled  from  a  feather-duster,  and  the 
feather-duster  itself,  her  "  breller,"  reared  over 
her  head.  For  this  is  her  favorite  costume,  and 
taking  little,  imaginary  journeys,  her  favorite 
pastime.  Sometimes,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
some  pennies  tightly  clasped  in  her  little  hand, 
and  one  of  her  dollies  tucked  under  one  arm,  she 
is  going  "to  'e  tore"  (store).  At  other  times  she 
shakes  hands  or  kisses  every  one  good-by  and 
starts  off  as  if  it  were  doubtful  when  she  would 
be  back.  It  is  very  often  "  yainin' "  in  her 
little  world,  when,  in  addition  to  her  dolly  and 
"  breller,"  she  has  to  gather  up  her  skirts  close 
about  her  to  hold  them  out  of  the  mud.  It 
was  thus  she  had  her  picture  taken.  And  it  is 
thus  I  have  had  to  have  my  picture  taken  many 
times  since — in  play.  She  puts  her  hat  on  my 
head,  her  "breller"  and  dolly  in  my  hand,  then 
she  goes  and  squints  at  me  through  the  back  of 
a  chair,  snapping  her  fingers  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion, and  making  a  little  noise  to  imitate  the 


bird  for  which  I  am  to  watch.  One  evening 
when  on  one  of  her  journeyings  she  went  to 
one  whom  she  calls  "Bamfader"  and  said, 
"  Would  oo  see  me  to  'e  torner,  'en  Baby  take  'e 
tars  "(cars).  The  "torner"  was  in  reality  the 
door  into  the  hall  across  which  she  was  going 
into  another  room;  in  her  fancy,  it  was  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  and,  it  being  evening  and  she 
a  lady,  she  must,  of  course,  have  an  escort. 

She  always  begins  to  talk  to  me  as  soon  as 
her  head  appears  at  my  door — sometimes  be- 
fore. One  day  she  came  in  saying  :  "Dot  a  tiny 
baby  in 'oor  eyes,  auntie?  Mamma  dot  a  tiny 
baby  in  her  eyes.  An',"  with  great  compla- 
cency, "Baby  dot  a  tiny  baby  in  her  eyes." 
She  had  seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  her 
mother's  eyes  ;  not  long  after  her  mother  espied 
her  clambering  up  on  the  bureau  to  see  if  there 
were  a  "  tiny  baby  "  in  her  own  eyes.  Since 
then  she  has  explored  many  eyes,  and,  generally 
finding  what  she  sought,  has  concluded  that 
every  one  has  a  tiny  baby  in  the  eyes.  She 
loves  to  look  at  pictures,  but  always  wants  some 
one  to  look  at  them  with  her  and  "  talk  about  " 
them.  In  this  way  she  not  only  enjoys  much 
but  learns  much.  I  gave  her  a  spelling-book 
once.  It  had  pictures,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  she  would  notice  that  it  was  different 
from  the  usual  books  at  which  we  looked. 
Evidently,  however,  she  had  seen  and  noticed 
spelling-books  before,  and  had  an  idea  of  their 
use,  for  she  heeded  not  the  illustrations  but 
began  to  move  her  lips,  making  with  them  a 
little  whispering  sound.  Presently  she  glanced 
roguishly  at  me,  and  said:  "  Baby  'tudin'  (study- 
ing) her  'esson,  auntie.  Baby  be  yeddy  in  'alf 
a  minit.'  When  she  wanted  the  door  left  un- 
latched so  that  she  could  come  in  and  go  out 
at  pleasure,  she  would  say:  "  On'y  shut  it  tiny- 
tight."  But  now  she  is  growing  independent,  for 
she  can  turn  the  knobs  herself  when  they  are 
within  her  reach.  She  loves  music  and  often, 
when  sitting  on  my  lap,  has  kept,  unconsciously, 
perfect  time  with  head  or  hand.  She  likes  to 
dance,  too,  and  often  she  tries  to  sing,  getting 
parts  of  tunes  quite  accurately.  One  of  her 
songs  is  "O  Susanna,"  which  she  sings  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  O  Susy-anna 

Don'  oo  ky  for  me, 
I  doin'  to  Abalamma 
Wiv— " 

"What  turns  nex' ?"  or  sometimes  after  a 
pause  she  will  finish  the  line  thus,  "wiv  sum- 
pin  on  my  knee."  She  is  a  very  handy  little 
maiden  as  well  as  an  observant  one  ;  she  sees 
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ond  girl  four,  yet  as  to  food  they  are  in  no 
way  different  from  what  they  used  to  be,  except, 
perhaps,  that  they  ask  more  for  what  they  like. 

My  third  baby,  a  boy  two-and-a-h.ilf  years 
old,  is  so  much  different  from  them  and  from  all 
other  babies  I  know  that  I  think  it  is  worth 
mentioning.  He  firmly  insists  upon  staying  on 
the  same  diet  he  has  had  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  try  any- 
thing new.  He  eats  only  bread,  crackers,  milk, 
eggs.  gruel,  plain  meat,  pure  bouillon,  and  bread- 
pudding.  Through  the  summer  he  persisted  in 
refusing  to  eat  all  kinds  of  berries,  however 
tempting  they  seemed  to  be  for  my  little  girls  ; 
he  did  not  want  to  touch  watermelon,  tomatoes 
(from  our  own  garden),  and  other  vegetables. 
He  does  not  care  for  peaches  or  pears,  but 
seems  to  like  apples  and  bananas.  When  I  ask 
him  to  try  something  new  for  him — for  instance, 
mashed  potatoes,  a  peach,  etc. — he  always  tells 
me,  "  You  eat  it,"  and  if  I  persist  he  laughs  and 
turns  his  face  away.  When  his  sisters  enjoy 
some  good  things,  he  firmly  refuses  even  to  try 
them.  In  other  respects  he  is  exactly  like  his 
oldest  sister,  and  is  healthy  and  lively.  My  lit- 
tle boy  upsets  the  theory  of  imitation  and 
blankly  contradicts  the  classical  maxim  that 
"human  nature  is  eager  for  new  things  "  (anima 
hominum  avida  est  novitatum). — A  Russian 
Mother,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Remarkably  Precocious  Child.— I  send  a  brief 
account  of  my  little  nephew,  wishing  to  know 
if  there  are  many  similar  cases,  and  also  feel- 
ing in  want  of  advice.  At  two  years  old,  or 
thereabouts,  he  learned  his  letters  (the  large 
ones)  from  playing  with  a  set  of  alphabet 
blocks.  At  a  little  over  three  he  had  a  present 
of  a  box  of  "  sliced  birds"  with  names  attached. 
From  these  he  at  once  taught  himself  to  read, 
learned  the  small  letters  without  assistance,  and 
at  three-and-a-half  could  read  almost  any  word 
or  words  he  saw  ;  at  [four  could  read  in  any 
book,  and  now  at  four  years  and  five  months 
will  read  for  hours  for  his  own  amusement  in 
any  book  he  prefers,  his  present  favorite  being 
the  Bible — the  last  was  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  He  has  never  been  taught  to  spell, 
but  can  spell  any  word  he  has  ever  seen,  the 
length  presenting  no  difficulty  ;  thus,  it  is  quite 
as  easy  for  him  to  spell  hippopotamus  as  cat, 
etc.  He  never  seemed  to  mind  the  differences 
in  English  spelling,  a  little  confusion  of  the 
hard  and  soft  c  being  his  only  trouble,  as  when 
he  would  speak  of  "  ankent  Rome,"  having  seen 
but  not  heard  the  word  "ancient."  He  punc- 
tuates and  accents  very  correctly.  While  learn- 


ing to  read  he  took  up  the  study  of  geography, 
which  he  pursued  from  maps.  He  now  knows  all 
the  countries  in  the  world,  their  principal  rivers, 
cities,  etc., and  their  situation  in  respect  to  each 
other;  the  Statesof  the  Union,  and  theircapitals 
and  principal  towns  ;  the  English  counties,  and 
much  else  which  I  have  not  space  to  write — all 
as  readily  without  the  map  as  with  it.  He  has 
several  dissected  maps,  and  puts  them  together 
with  absolute  certainty,  as  easily  with  the 
wrong  side  up  as  with  the  right,  and  will  name 
any  piece  by  seeing  it  on  the  wrong  side. 
When  asked  to  bound  a  country  selected  at  ran- 
dom he  does  so  slowly  but  correctly,  evidently 
from  a  picture  in  his  mind.  How  much  he 
could  leam  if  he  were  instructed,  or  even  en- 
couraged, it  is  impossible  to  tell.  His  friends 
at  first  used  to  amuse  themselves  a  little  with 
playing  with  him,  giving  him  letters  to  make 
into  words,  which,  at  three-and-a-half  he  could 
do  with  wonderful  quickness,  etc.,  but  now  have 
long  endeavored  to  keep  him  back.  He  is  kept 
.out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible,  where  he  is 
very  happy  and  content  and  fond  of  play,  but  in- 
doors he  cares  little  for  anything  in  comparison 
with  books,  to  which  he  is  always  recurring,  and 
if  the  one  he  especially  wants  is  hidden  he  will 
take  the  first  he  can  find,  and  when  forgot- 
ten once  or  twice  has  spent  from  two  to  three 
hours  over  them  without  stirring.  He  is  very 
persevering,  and  if  he  hears  the  name  of  any 
place  new  to  him  will  hunt  for  it  for  hours,  and 
even  days,  till  he  finds  it,  and  will  work  over 
long,  foreign  geographical  names,  pronouncing 
one  syllable  at  a  time,  and  combining  them  by 
degrees  till  he  gets  a  very  fair  approximation  to 
the  sound. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  Babyhood's 
readers  can  give  me  a  parallel  case,  and  what 
measures  they  would  advise.  Charlie  was  a  very 
small,  delicate  baby,  and  when  at  six  months 
his  mother  was  forced  to  wean  him  he  would 
probably  not  have  lived  but  for  the  best  of  wet- 
nursing,  which  seemed  to  work  a  change  in  his 
constitution,  and  he  is  now  a  blooming,  healthy- 
looking  child,  and  very  rarely  ill,  with  a  very 
good  appetite,  and  a  sound  sleeper.  He  is  tall 
and  slender  in  build  (like  both  his  parents), 
very  fair,  with  a  well-shaped  head  of  the  high 
and  narrow  type,  but  rather  small  than  other- 
wise in  proportion.  His  teeth  came  very  late. 
He  has  a  nervous  temperament,  and  is  rather 
excitable,  but  by  good  care  and  country  air  this 
is  so  counteracted  that  he  does  not  manifest  it 
much.  He  is  playful  and  sometimes  very  mis- 
chievous, and,  although  he  makes  a  great  many 
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clever  speeches,  which  sound  more  so  because 
his  language,  derived  from  books,  is  curiously 
mature,  he  is  still  very  much  of  a  baby  in  his 
ways  of  thinking.  His  memory  for  people  and 
faces  has  always  been  remarkable.  When  he 
was  eighteen  months  old  I  went  away  for  four 
months  (I  had  always  lived  in  the  next  house 
and  seen  him  daily),  and  he  knew  me  immedi- 
ately on  my  return,  recognizing  my  voice  be- 
fore he  saw  me.  There  have  been  cases  of 
similar  precocity  in  the  family  on  both  sides  who 
lived  to  grow  up,  and  I  cannot  see  that  he  has 
any  symptoms  to  cause  present  anxiety,  but  I 
am  rather  worried  about  possibilities.  To  de- 
prive him  of  books  altogether  would  be  very 
nearly  impossible,  and  would,  I  think,  result  in 
irritation  of  spirits  and  temper,  which  would  do 


him  more  harm  than  the  reading,  but  I  am  appre- 
hensive about  injury  to  his  figure  and  chest  by 
reading  in  cramped  positions.  What  are  the 
best  precauiions  to  take  against  this  ?  Then 
about  his  eyes:  What  are  the  particular  dangers 
in  using  them  so  much  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
what  may  be  done  to  counteract  them  ?  He  is 
not  allowed  to  read  by  artificial  light.  When 
studying  crowded  maps  he  uses  a  hand  magni- 
fying-glass,  as  he  has  seen  his  grandfather  do. 
Is  this  advisable?  I  shalL.be  very  glad  of  hints 
and  opinions  from  any  one  who  has  had  similar 
problems  in  management.  He  has  two  young- 
er brothers,  and  gets  a  good  deal  of  companion- 
ship from  the  elder,  a  healthy,  easy  tempered 
little  fellow,  who  shows  as  yet  no  signs  of  for- 
wardness.— A.  B.  P.,  Brcoklinc,  Mass. 
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A  BOOTLESS  BOY. 


BY  CUTHBERT  ENGLISH,  CAMFORD,  ENGLAND. 


YES,  I  am  bootless,  shoeless,  and  sockless, 
and  I  like  it,  which  may  surprise  you 
other  babies  who  adopt  the  reforms  in  clothing 
suggested  by  Babyhood. 

I  am  eleven  months  old;  I  have  never  been 
ill,  even  with  a  cold,  and  I  weigh  over  twenty- 
three  pounds  without  my  clothes.  Thanks  to  the 
doctor  and  to  my  mother  for  keeping  my  feet 
and  legs  bare  below  the  knee,  I  have  been  able  to 
strengthen  my  muscles,  and  I  have  been  for  the 
last  two  months  creeping — too  fast,  they  tell  me. 

They  say  my  toes  have  more  expression  than 
any  feature  in  my  face;  they  are  constantly 
wriggling,  and  when  I  was  a  little  baby  a  few 
months  old  I  used  to  rub  the  soles  of  my  feet 
together  when  I  was  pleased,  as  a  man  rubs  his 
hands.    What  baby  with  shoes  can  do  that? 

You  may  think  that  my  feet  get  cold,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  don't,  probably  because  I  have 
never  worn  anything  on  them  since  the  time 
when  I  gave  up  socks  with  my  long  clothes.  It 
was  then  that  I  helped  my  mother  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  discard  them  by  kicking  them  off  on 
every  occasion.  She  has  never  repented,  nor 
have  the  other  mothers  in  this  town  who  have 
followed  the  doctor's  advice  in  this  respect. 
This  man  of  wisdom  told  her  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  child  who  went  barefoot  with  weak  or 
crooked  ankles  and  legs,  and  if  a  child  has  weak 
ankles  he  abolishes  the  shoes  and  stockings,  or, 
if  the  mother  objects,  he  compromises  with 


large  knitted  socks.  His  boy,  who  is  a  big, 
strong  fellow  of  three,  wears  shoes  only  in  the 
streets,  and  even  these  are  made  of  soft  pieces 
of  leather,  much  in  the  shape  of  sandals. 

My  sister  of  the  same  age  gave  up  her  shoes 
last  summer.  After  a  week  without  them  she 
used  to  run  on  gravel  paths  without  noticing 
whether  she  was  on  the  path  or  on  the  lawn, 
and  she  used  to  cry  when  they  were  put  on  for  a 
walk  in  the  road.  But  as  the  cold  days  came 
her  feet  got  cold,  and  so  she  went  back  to  her 
warm  stockings.  The  doctor  said  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  not  always  been  accustomed  to 
going  without  them. 

Sometimes  even  I,  a  baby,  think  it  is  carried 
too  far.  I  once  saw  a  little  girl,  dressed  up  very 
nicely  in  a  white  frock,  gloves,  and  bonnet,  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  bare  feet.  It  looked 
rather  absurd,  and  too  conspicuous  to  my  mind. 

The  doctor  said  pins  and  needles  were  not 
dangerous,  unless  I  put  them  into  my  mouth. 
They  always  lie  sideways  and  do  not  stick  into 
things.  Many  of  them  have  I  seen  on  the  nur- 
sery floor,  but  I  always  crawl  over  them  to  a 
more  interesting  plaything,  like  the  coal-scuttle. 
Tacks  might  hurt  me,  but  then  we  don't  have 
tacks  in  our  house  lying  about  with  their  busi- 
ness ends  up.  None  of  us  have  ever  had  our 
feet  cut  or  even  scratched. 

When  I  go  into  my  carriage  they  put  soft 
woollen  leggings  on  my  legs,  as  they  do  mittens 
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on  my  hands,  because  they  think  I  should  get 
cold  when  I  am  tucked  up  and  strapped  in. 
They  say  I  would  try  to  stand  up  and  might 
fall  out  unless  I  was  fastened  in,  but  I  should 
be  willing  to  risk  it. 

My  big  sister  tells  me  it  was  such  fun  dab- 
blingin  mud-puddles  last  summer,  and  that  nurse 
did  not  mind,  because  there  were  no  shoes  to 
spoil  or  colds  to  catch.  And  oh  !  the  blessing 
of  being  free  when  I  am  in  the  house  only  you 
babies  will  know  who  can  persuade  your  mo- 
thers to  be  as  wise  as  mine. 

They  say  I  am  a  very  good  boy,  but  I  know 
it  is  only  because  my  bare  feet  have  saved  me 
quite  thiee-quarters  of  the  falls  I  should  have 
had.  My  toes  almost  cling  to  the  floor  when  I 
balance  myself  by  a  chair  ;  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  help  me 
climb  for  green  apples.  When  I  creep  I  turn 
my  toes  flat  on  the  floor  and  they  act  like  pad- 


dles. My  feetused  to  help  my  hands  •opick  up 
a  toy,  but  that  I  have  given  up  lately,  as  I  find 
my  hands  sufficient.  My  friend  of  'hree  uses 
his  toes  to  help  him  hold  a  book  on  his  lap.  I 
should  prefer  putting  it  into  my  mouth. 

The  doctor  told  my  mother  it  was  very  differ- 
ent to  have  bare  feet  from  bare  shoulders,  for  it 
is  the  parts  of  the  body  near  the  vital  organs 
which  should  be  warmly  clothed.  Our  hands  are 
uncovered,  and  we  do  not  die  from  the  effects  ; 
why,  then,  not  leave  our  feet  bare  likewise  ? 

If  this  can  be  done  in  England,  where  rooms 
are  only  heated  by  open  fires,  why  not  in  Ame- 
rica, where  the  houses  are  more  uniformly  heated 
— perhaps  too  hot — and  the  floors  always  warm? 

O  ye  mothers  of  children,  give  your  babes 
strong  legs  and  straight  feet  !  Save  them  from 
many  bumps  and  bruises.  If  nothing  else  ap- 
peals to  you,  will  not  economy  ?  Think  of  hav- 
ing no  bills  for  shoes  and  socks. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  PHYSICIAN'S  PRACTICE. 


BY  HERSCHEL  FISHER,  M.D.,  LATE  H 

A MESSENGER  came  hurriedly  to  my  office 
door   recently,    excitedly   informing  me 

Mrs.  X  's  baby  was  ill  and  that  my  services 

were  desired.    Mrs.  X  and  her  babies  were 

frequently  applicants  for  medical  attention,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  almost  breathless  young 
man  who  came  that  morning,  that  she  thought 
the  little  fellow  would  die,  did  not  startle  me. 
She  often  thought  death  nigh.  She  and  her 
family  had  sent  many  emergency  calls  when 
there  was  nothing  more  serious  than  a  cold  or  a 
mild  attack  of  colic.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
baby  was  in  trouble  and  did  need  assistance. 
The  room  was  odorous  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
coal-oil,  and  peppermint.  The  mother  was  fran- 
tically rocking  him  in  her  arms,  and  a  heavy 
woollen  blanket  in  which  he  was  enveloped 
seemed  to  keep  him  steaming  hot.  An  old  ne- 
gro woman  was  concocting  medicine  from  a  pot 
of  "  yerbs"  at  trie  stove. 

Unwrapping  the  sweltering  infant,  a  kerosene- 
saturated  cloth  was  found  wrapped  about  its 
throat,  and  farther  examination  disclosed  a  poul- 
tice of  tobacco-leaves  on  one  arm.  Inquiry  of 
the  mother  drew  out  the  information  that  sev- 
eral cases  of  sore  throat,  supposed  to  be  diph- 
theria, had  been  reported  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
fearing  that  her  child  had  contracted  it.  she  had 
applied  kerosene,  a  very  popular  remedy  for  all 
throat  ailments  among  the  ignorant  in  that  local- 
ity.   The  oil,  kept  in  contact  with  the  tender 
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skin  by  the  cloth,  had  caused  the  outer  layer  to 
roll  up  and  peel  off.  In  the  excitement  the 
child  had  been  dropped,  and  a  council,  held  by 
the  mother,  the  old  negro  woman,  and  a  volun- 
teer nurse  from  the  neighborhood,  had  decided 
that  serious  damage  had  been  done  his  right 
arm.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  the 
tobacco  poultice  had  been  applied  by  advice  of 
the  negress,  who  had  seen  broken  bones  and 
wrenched  joints  respond  to  its  healing  like 
magic.  Internal  medication  had  not  been  neg- 
lected in  the  meantime,  but  every  remedy  that 
was  recommended  by  the  old-wives  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  given  faithful  trial,  and  search 
was  being  made  for  a  spoonful  of  whiskey  to  add 
to  the  baby's  woes. 

No  evidence  of  diphtheria  or  injury  to  the  arm 
could  be  found,  and  the  sole  cause  for  alarm  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  the  excited  imagination  of  the 
mother.  Such  cases  are  not  rare  in  the  experi- 
ence of  practising  physicians,  and  many  a  poor 
child  has  his  diseases  manufactured  for  him  by 
imaginative  and  excitable  nurses  or  mothers, 
while  scores  of  them  are  killed  by  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  soothing-syrups  and  cough  medi- 
cines loaded  with  opium  and  other  powerful 
drugs,  such  things  being  administered  far  more 
frequently  than  the  public  supposes  ;  for  phy- 
sicians seldom  tell  sorrowing  parents  that  by 
taking  on  themselves  the  office  of  medical 
attendant  they  have  killed  their  children. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Warts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  Babyhood  tell  what  one  may  do  to  remove 
warts  ?  My  Paul,  five  years  old,  has  nine  on  one 
hand.  I  overheard  his  brother  telling  him  he  did  not 
love  him  so  well  since  he  had  those  dreadful  things 
on  his  hand.  What  does  cause  them  ?  and  what 
will  prevent  their  coming  ?  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Warts  consist  chiefly  of  an  overgrowth  of  the 
papillae  of  the  skin.  The  exciting  causes  of 
this  overgrowth  are  various,  and  often  no  cause 
is  recognized.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  childhood,  probably  because  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  growth  are  then  more  active  than  at 
other  times.  They  seem  to  be  most  common 
where  the  skin  is  most  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
irritation,  as  upon  the  hands.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  some  persons  show  a  gre'at  suscep- 
tibility to  them. 

Warts  usually  appear  suddenly,  and  often  as 
suddenly  disappear.  Doubtless  upon  this  pe- 
culiarity depends  the  success  of  the  charms  and 
incantations  so  commonly  employed  for  their  re- 
moval. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fixed  at- 
tention excited  by  the  incantation  may  influence 
the  nutrition  of  the  part  and  so  favor  the  change 
in  the  papillae  of  the  skin  essential  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  wart.  The  writer  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  various  popular  charms  or  with 
others  extemporized  at  the  moment,  much  to  the 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  sufferers.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  instances  where  the  charm 
involved  the  rubbing  upon  the  warts  of  the  juice 
of  certain  leaves  the  latter  may  have  readily 
had  a  medicinal  influence.  This  treatment  by 
charm  has  been  thus  alluded  to  because  of  its 
frequent  use  and  the  frequent  apparent  success 
which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  writers. 

The  most  prompt  and  efficient  method  of  dis- 
posing of  warts  is  to  thoroughly  scrape  them 
out.  This  leaves  a  little  "  punched-out  "  look- 
ing hole  in  the  skin,  which  heals  quickly  if  kept 
clean.  If  any  bleeding  occurs  it  can  be  stopped 
by  hot  water.  This  extirpation,  if  thorough, 
generally  prevents  a  return. 

If  this  seems  too  radical  a  performance  for  do- 
mestic medicine,  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  a  sat- 


urated solution  of  salicylic  acid,  may  be  applied 
carefully  to  the  wart.  The  stick  of  a  match  or  a 
piece  of  cigar-lighter  is  a  convenient  implement 
for  making  the  application.  The  liquid  should 
be  applied  freely  to  the  wart,  but  not  allowed  to 
flow  around.  The  surrounding  skin  may  be 
protected  by  vaseline  or  bicarbonate  of  soda 
before  the  application.  After  a  day  or  two  rub 
off  the  dead  part  and  make  a  new  application, 
and  repeat  until  the  wart  is  gone. 

Crying  to  Go  to  Sleep— Pain  of  Teeth-Cutting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  I'd  like  to  know  is  the  philosophy  of  a 
baby  crying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  of  the  pain  of  teeth- 
cutting— both  natural  functions,  and  in  the  case  of 
sleep  (except  in  babyhood)  nature  induces  its  own 
result  and  requires  no  assistance.  H.  S.  S. 

New  York. 

Like  many  others,  you  seem  to  think  that  a 
process  that  is  physiological  is  necessarily  free 
from  discomfort.  Would  that  it  were  so  !  For 
a  physiological  process  to  go  on  painlessly  and 
unconsciously  proper  surroundings  are  neces- 
sary. A  tooth  may  and  often  does  press  its 
way  through  the  gum  without  evident  distress  ; 
but  even  in  many  of  these  cases  the  observant 
attendant  recognizes  certain  motions  of  the 
mouth  which  show  that  the  child  is  conscious  of 
something,  even  if  it  does  not  cry.  The  irrita- 
tion may  also  make  the  child  more  excitable, 
either  to  pleasure  or  to  grief,  than  usual.  But 
this  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  teething.  The 
whole  process  of  digestion  may  be  attended 
with  discomfort.  One  child  will  eat  a  banana 
without  apparently  any  effect  ;  the  next  child  has 
convulsions  from  eating  one.  The  difference  is 
not  in  the  process,  but  in  the  individual  power 
of  digestion  and  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. So  later  in  childhood  or  adolescence  come 
many  derangements — e.g. ,  "  growing  pains,  "the 
developmental  discomforts  of  both  sexes.  These 
are  all  natural  processes  ;  but  in  order  that  they 
may  be  painless  the  system  must  be  in  an  en- 
tirely proper  physiological  condition. 

Take  sleep  again.  It  is  not  true  that  "  nature 
induces  its  own  result  and  requires  no  assistance," 
except  under  favorable  circumstances.  WTith 
the  man  who  has  health,  a  perfect  digestion, 
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enough  to  do  to  produce  gentle  fatigue  and  not 
too  much,  who  has  no  worries  and  who  goes  to 
bed  expecting  tosleep  till  the  breakfast-bell  rings, 
nature  "  requires  no  assistance."  Let  any  one 
of  these  requirements  be  wanting  and  see  what 
nature  will  do.  The  practical  point  here  is 
this  :  Babies  "  worry  "  at  going  to  sleep  usually 
from  fatigue.  They  are  kept  awake  until  their 
little  strength  is  exhausted,  and  their  fretting  is 
the  cause  of  the  first  recognition  their  fatigue 
receives.  It  takes  time  for  the  nervous  system 
to  quiet  down.  The  same  is  true  of  older  chil- 
dren. The  judicious  attendant  begins  to  quiet 
the  baby  or  the  older  child  in  advance  of  fatigue. 
The  baby  may  be  usually  lulled  to  sleep  when 
the  time  for  slumber  is  approaching  ;  the  older 
child's  play  may  be  interrupted  by  a  quiet  story- 
telling or  singing,  and  sleep  comes,  if  not 
promptly,  without  weeping. 

Stopping  the  Secretion  of  Milk— Changing  Day 
Garments  at  Night— Reducing  Baby's  Tempe- 
rature. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

(1)  What  can  you  suggest  as  a  quick  and  effect- 
ual method  of  "  drying  up  "  one's  milk?  I  have 
had  an  abundance  of  milk  ever  since  my  baby  girl 
came  eight  months  ago  (as  her  twenty-six  pounds 
testify).  At  the  time  of  my  confinement  I  had  a 
broken  breast,  and  several  times  since  both  breasts 
have  been  badly  caked.  Fearing  that  I  may  have 
trouble  when  I  begin  the  weaning  process,  I  ask 
your  counsel. 

(2)  Is  Babyhood  strongly  opposed  to  a  babe 
sleeping  in  the  same  shirt  at  night  it  has  worn  dur- 
ing the  day  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

(3)  How  can  I  lower  the  temperature  of  my  baby 
when  she  has  a  high  fever,  caused  by  teething  ?  Or 
is  that  a  prudent  thing  to  do  ? 

An  Appreciative  Subscriber. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(1)  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  "  drying 
up  "  the  milk.  A  breast  not  sucked  will  stop  se- 
creting as  a  rule.  The  collection  that  forms  for 
a  short  time  may  be  stroked  out  or  drawn  with  a 
breast-pump.  The  application  of  preparations 
containing  belladonna  diminishes  the  secretion 
and  eases  pain.  But  the  child  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suck  the  breast  if  this  is  used,  for 
fear  of  poisoning. 

(2)  It  is  better  to  change,  on  grounds  of  clean- 
liness chiefly.  And  if  the  child  perspires,  the 
change  to  a  dry  shirt  is  a  precaution  against 
taking  cold. 

(3)  The  safest  way  is  by  the  use  of  the  bath — 
say  of  95°  F.,  reducing  it  by  addition  of  cool 
water  to  900  F. 

Worms— Thumb-Sucking— Gymnastic  Apparatus. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  I  trouble  you  for  advice  as  to  the  following 
questions  ? 

(1)  My  little  girl,  nearly  three  years  old,  passed 


about  two  weeks  ago  (for  the  first  and  only  time)  a 
round  worm  measuring  two  fingers  in  length, 
known  as  a  stomach-worm.  Now,  if  another  ap- 
pears what  had  I  better  give  her  ?  She  is  in  perfect 
health,  sleeps  and  eats  well,  and  happy  in  her  play 
all  day.  Hut  the  idea  of  such  things  existing  wor- 
ries me. 

(2)  What  is  the  best  way  of  breaking  the  thumb- 
sucking  habit  ?  Simply  appealing  to  her  and  call- 
ing it  a  baby  habit  has  no  effect. 

(3)  Where  can  I  get  the  rings  and  ropes  that  are 
advised  as  good  exercise  for  growing  girls  ? — such  as 
are  fastened  from  play  room  ceilings  to  pull  them- 
selves up  hy.  Or  would  you  suggest  any  exercise 
good  for  a  round-shouldered  girl  ? 

Staten-Islander. 

(1)  Worms  rarely  remain  in  an  intestinal  canal 
that  is  quite  healthy.  Hence  cod-liver  oil  by  its 
tonic  effect  tends  to  indirectly  destroy  them.  Of 
vermifuges  perhaps  common  salt  is  the  best  for 
domestic  use.  It  is  quite  efficient  and  perfectly 
safe.  The  dose  would  be  perhaps  a  teaspoonful 
daily  in  divided  doses  for  a  child  of  three.  The 
free  use  of  salt  in  food  is  a  preventive  of  the 
return  of  the  worms.  The  santonine  lozenges 
of  the  drug-shop  are  also  very  useful.  In  the 
course  of  two  days  six  or  eight  may  be  given, 
and  a  dose  of  oil  given  on  the  second  night. 

(2)  Generally  covering  the  hand  with  a  bag 
sewed  into  the  sleeve  succeeds  as  well  as  any- 
thing. If  both  hands  are  sucked  this  is  not 
convenient,  and  in  that  case  putting  some  bitter 
substance,  not  harmful — for  instance,  tincture  of 
aloes — upon  the  thumb  usually  is  efficient. 

(3)  Any  dealer  in  toys  should  be  able  to  supply 
you  through  his  wholesale  house. 

Backwardness  in  Learning  to  Walk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  three  years  old  and  does  not  walk  or 
creep.  It  seems  to  be  general  weakness.  He  acts 
tired  much  of  the  time  and  lops  over  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  does  not  sit  up  erect  and  strong  as  I  see 
much  younger  children  do.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
him  strong,  and  is  there  anything  I  can  do  or  get 
that  will  help  him  to  walk  ?  He  is  a  plump  (not 
fat)  and  unusually  healthy-looking  child.  Has 
never  had  any  sickness.  He  is  kept  out-of-doors  a 
great  deal,  is  bathed  quickly  in  rather  cool  water 
everyday,  and  fed  on  cereals,  fruit,  and  milk.  If  I 
put  him  on  the  floor  he  is  satisfied  to  lie  there  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  get  things  out  of  his  reach. 
I  can  get  him  to  stand  at  my  knee  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  his  knees  will  bend  and  seem  to  give 
out.  We  have  him  do  this  every  hour  or  so  when 
he  feels  like  it.    Is  it  right  to  do  so  ?       A.  R.  S. 

Mas  sac  h  usetts. 

Such  a  case  needs  consideration  from  many 
points  pf  view.  The  fact  that  he  has  never  had 
any  sickness  seems  to  show  that  the  want  of 
power  is  not  the  result  of  paralysis.  You  do 
not  speak  of  the  child's  intelligence,  of  his  power 
or  facility  of  speech,  so  we  are  unable  to  judge 
whether,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  defect  is 
mental  or  not.    We  would  urge  you  to  take  the 
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child  directly  to  some  good  physician  in  your 
own  town  or  the  nearest  large  city  for  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point  and  on  the  case  generally. 

Infantile  Paralysis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a  three-year- 
old  child  whom  the  physician  pronounces  afflicted 
with  infantile  paralysis?  The  symptoms  are  these: 
inability  to  make  a  step,  except  if  held  upright  by 
the  mother  ;  inability  to  place  itself  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, to  hold  the  head  erect,  grasp  an  article  firmly 
in  the  hand,  to  articulate  distinctly  even  the  few 
words  it  does  pronounce.  The  child  is  very  bright 
and  comprehends  everything  that  is  said.  Massage 
treatment  has  been  resorted  to,  but  with  no  effect. 
Do  you  think  rubbing  the  body  daily  with  cod-liver 
oil  would  strengthen  the  muscles,  or  could  you  rec- 
ommend some  other  remedy  ?  The  child  is  per- 
fectly formed,  tall  for  its  age,  and  has  never  been  in- 
jured in  any  way.  Are  there  instances  of  children 
having  outgrown  such  a  disease  ?  B.  B.  N. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  treatment  of  a  case  of  real  "  infantile 
paralysis  " — if  the  term  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  as  meaning  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord — is  a  complicated  one: 
medicinal,  electrical,  orthopedic,  as  well  as  by 
the  massage.  We  cannot  say  that  we  know 
of  children  having  outgrown  such  a  paralysis 
without  treatment,  although  the  repair  which 
takes  place  under  treatment  would  doubtless 
often  in  part  occur  if  the  case  were  not  treated. 
But  as,  with  the  best  advantages,  recovery  is  only 
too  frequently  imperfect,  you  should  have  for 
your  child  the  best  treatment  you  can  afford, 
and  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

Nursing  during  Gestation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

One  subject  I  have  never  seen  treated  in  your  col- 
umns,and  would  like  to  introduce  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining reliable  information  thereon.  How  long  is  it 
safe  for  a  mother  to  nurse  her  babe  after  a  new  pe- 
riod of  gestation  has  occurred  ?  I  have  always  sup- 
posed the  milk  became  poisonous  to  the  nursing  in- 
fant in  such  conditions,  besides  depriving  the  new 
life  of  means  of  nutrition.  A  young  friend  of  mine 
has  been  nursing  her  first  child  (now  fourteen 
months  old)  some  five  months  in  this  situation,  and 
through  medical  advice.  The  little  one  having  al- 
ways been  peculiar,  rejecting  all  foods  common  to 
children,  even  milk  except  from  the  breast,  and  be- 
ing delicate  and  of  difficult  teething,  it  seemed  un- 
desirable to  wean  her  until  settled  cool  weather. 
The  mother  has  been  exceptionally  well.  It  seems 
a  singular  case.  I  would  like  your  opinion  in  the 
premises.  A  Grandmother. 

Brooklyn. 

A  categorical  answer  cannot  be  given  as  to 
time.  Few  women  are  able  to  furnish  milk  of 
good  quality  during  gestation.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  milk  is  not  generally  directly  harmful 
to  the  child,  but,  being  poor  in  quality,  the  suck- 
ling is  insufficiently  nourished  and  so  fails  or 
becomes  ill.      In  this  way  nursing  mothers 


often  first  are  led  to  suspect  a  second  preg- 
nancy. Occasionally  the  milk  may  be  actually 
unwholesome.  The  analogy  of  the  domestic 
animals  (mares,  for  instance)  who  suckle  their 
young  almost  or,  if  undisturbed,  quite  till  the 
second  delivery  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
there  was  nothing  poisonous  in  such  milk. 
Young  animals,  of  course,  partly  feed  them- 
selves very  early,  however,  and  the  question  of 
nutrition  does  not  come  up  with  them.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  condition,  prac- 
tically, as  we  have  said,  few  women  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  double  drain  of.  lactation  and 
pregnancy,  and  very  soon  weaning  must  come. 
In  such  a  case  as  you  describe  the  strength  of 
the  mother  seems  to  ha*ve  made  it  safe  for  mo- 
ther and  child.  Ordinarily,  however,  such  a 
condition  would  have  demanded  the  employ- 
ment of  a  wet-nurse. 

Scum  on  Boiled  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  part  of  the  milk 
rises  to  form  the  scum  on  the  top  when  boiled,  and 
should  it  be  removed  or  stirred  in  before  feeding 
to  a  child  ?  If.  E.  B. 

Newtown,  Conn. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a 
chemical  analysis  of  this  scum,  but  suppose  that 
it  contains  both  fat  and  albuminoids  mechani- 
cally mixed  by  the  boiling.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
rejected  or  not  is  a  question  of  palate.  Person- 
ally, we  throw  it  out. 

Tomatoes  at  Three  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Are  nice  ripe  tomatoes  injurious  for  children 
three  years  old?  W. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  do  not  think  that  many  children  of  three 
would  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  tomatoes. 
Some  children  seem  to  have  the  digestive  om- 
nipotence of  the  ostrich,  but  the  rule  is  the  other 
way.  The  acidity  of  the  tomato  makes  it  un- 
desirable as  a  part  of  the  dietary  at  an  age 
when  the  bulk  of  the  nutriment  must  come  from 
milk. 

Harmfulness  of  New  Bread  and  Cookies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  say  a  convincing  word  to  mothers 
against  the  use  of  new  bread  and  cookies  for  the 
little  ones  ?  I  know  many  a  mother,  so  careful  lest 
her  child  get  wet  or  "  take  cold,"  who  yet  destroys 
digestion  by  the  use  of  these  two  articles  of  diet ; 
and  by  no  means  is  it  the  uneducated  mother  alone 
who  thinks,  as  one  said  to  me.  that  "  fresh  bread  is 
good  enough  for  any  one."  I  suppose  that  new 
bread  and  pies  have  made  us  the  nation  of  dys- 
peptics that  we  are,  more  than  climate  or  work. 

Northboro,  Mass.  E.  T.  A. 

We  doubt  if  we  can  say  a  "convincing  word," 
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for  we  believe  the  habit  of  giving  children  such 
things  comes  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  that 
lazy  amiability  which  prefers  to  gratify  them  at 
the  moment  rather  than  to  deny  them  anything 
at  the  cost  of  some  self-denial  and  perhaps  tran- 
sient trouble.  We  doubt  if  intelligent  persons 
really  suppose  these  things  good  for  children, 
but  they  simply  follow  their  natural  bent  and 
deny  the  harmfulness  of  any  course  one  likes 
to  pursue. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

"  A  Loving  Mother"  Boston. — Such  restless- 
ness at  night  is  not  rare,  although  very  distress- 
ing. A  cause  is  often  eventually  found  by  care- 
fully watching,  but  we  confess  your  letter  gives 
us  no  clue  to  it. 

Z.,  Minnesota. — Such  a  case  need  not  neces- 
sarily excite  alarm,  but  should  draw  attention 
to  the  child's  nutrition. 

"  A  Heart-broken  Mother"  Goldsboro',  N.  C— 
We  regret  not  to  have  space  to  discuss  the  case 
with  you.  But  it  may  comfort  you  to  know  that 
we  do  not  think  the  child  died  from  the  medi- 
cines given.  You  describe  sufficiently  accu- 
rately a  form  of  digestive  disorder  which  often 
ends  abruptly,  and  which,  in  great  cities,  we 
know  only  too  well  in  hot  weather. 

JZ.  D.  S. — Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  wean  a 
child  under  the  circumstances,  as  few  women 
have  strength  to  carry  on  two  functions  ;  but 
if  the  child,  carefully  watched,  seems  to  still 
thrive,  it  may  still  be  suckled.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  well  to  begin  partial  feeding,  to  in- 
sure proper  nutrition  and  as  a  beginning  of 
weaning,  which  will  probably  be  needed  within 
a  few  months. 

L.B.  H.,  Mayfield,  Ky. — It  is  evident  that 
the  digestive  process  is  not  right.  The  name 
"infantile  dyspepsia"  which  has  been  given 
you  is  good  enough,  but  it  means  nothing  in 
particular.  If  your  own  physician,  after  see- 
ing the  child,  thinks  it  better  not  to  dose  the 
child,  it  is  probably  best  to  follow  his  advice. 
He  did  not  give  such  an  opinion  without  a  rea- 
son, and  he  is  the  person  best  qualified  to  judge 
in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  J.,  Tortington,  Conn. — There 
does  not  seem  from  your  account  any  very  ur- 
gent reason  for  changing  his  food  at  present. 
But  he  may  have  mutton  broth  occasionally  for 
a  change,  and  begin  to  have  gruel  made  from 
oatmeal  with  milk,  diluted  in  small  quantity 
experimentally  to  see  if  his  stomach  tolerates  it. 
He  seems  to  have  a  delicate  stomach,  requiring 
small  and  frequent  meals,  and  it  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, better  to  go  too  slowly  than  too  fast  in 
changing.  Keep  his  truss  on  until  a  competent 
physician  declares  the  hernia  thoroughly  cured. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  S.,  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 
— There  seems  to  be  nothing  alarming  in  the 
child's  slow  increase  in  weight.  Your  physician 
has  advised  you  wisely,  apparently.    A  child  of 


her  age  may  go  out  twice  a  day  if  carried  in  arms, 
even  in  cold  weather,  unless  she  seems  delicate, 
a  half-hour  at  a  time.  Seek  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street,  even  if  the  sun  is  not  visible,  as  its 
influence  is  still  felt.  On  fine  days  she  may 
stay  out  longer.  You  would  better  not  meddle 
with  the  eyelids  without  advice  from  your  phy- 
sician. The  ailment  we  cannot  recognize  from 
your  slight  description.  You  should  not  plan 
to  nurse  the  baby  through  next  summer.  Very 
few  breasts  over  a  year  old  have  much  value. 

/.  M.  IV.,  Port  Allen. — If  a  child  is  ordi- 
narily strong  there  is  no  harm  in  properly 
bathing  it  as  soon  as  convenient  after  its  mother 
is  comfortable.  It  is  best  to  wash  its  eyes  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may  then  lie  warmly 
wrapped  up  awaiting  the  nurse's  convenience 
for  the  remainder  of  its  bath.  A  baby  of  six 
weeks  usually  requires  the  breast  or  food  during 
the  day  about  every  two-and-a-half  hours.  At 
night  it  should  go  longer.  The  diapers  should 
certainly  be  changed  as  soon  as  they  are  notic- 
ed to  be  soiled.  The  exposure  is  less  harmful 
than  the  irritation  of  the  damp  or  dirty  nap- 
kin. Menstruation  generally  impairs  the  value 
of  the  mother's  milk,  and  after  the  function  is 
re-established  the  child's  condition  should  be 
carefully  watched.  (See  answers  to  E.  D.  S. 
and  to  "  Grandmother  "  above.)  A  child  may 
use  a  chair  as  soon  as  its  back  is  strong  enough 
to  allow  it  to  sit  firmly  without  fatigue.  If  a 
child  begins  to  enjoy  sitting  on  the  floor  to  play 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  can  sit  in  the  chair. 
Milk  may  be  sterilized  in  any  vessel  and  kept  in 
any  vessel  that  can  be  tightly  closed — a  preserv- 
ing-jar, for  instance — and  if  it  is  to  be  steril- 
ized daily  this  will  do  well  enough.  But  if 
you  use  strong  soda-water  bottles  and  rubber 
corks,  each  bottle  could  be  arranged  to  have 
but  a  single  meal  in  it,  and  the  milk  would  not 
be  exposed  by  having  been  opened. 

When  a  plan  of  sterilization  is  devised  by  a 
physician  or  chemist  the  directions  are  intend- 
ed to  be  proof  against  any  ordinary  expo- 
sure for  many  days,  or  weeks  even.  Such  de- 
tails as  to  small  bottles  are  not  necessary  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  reasons  why  the 
bottom  of  milk-bottle  should  not  touch  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steamer  are,  first,  that  the  ebullition 
of  the  little  water  confined  under  the  milk-bottle 
might  upset  the  latter,  and,  secondly,  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle  were  in  too  close  contact  with 
that  of  the  steamer,  the  absence  of  the  layer  of 
water  might  permit  the  milk  to  get  overheated 
just  there  and  be  boiled  or  possibly  burnt. 

G.  S.  JV. ,  St.  Francisville.  III. — We  cannot 
offer  any  suggestion  regarding  your  eyes  that 
would  be  of  use.  Your  physician  probably  can 
do  something  for  them. 

M.  R.  D.  S.,  Erie,  Pa.—li  the  milk  is  of 
very  good  quality  your  mixture  is  good.  You 
will  need  to  gradually  increase  the  proportion 
of  milk.  Perhaps  boiling  the  milk  might  make 
it  rather  more  binding.  The  nipples  are  best 
kept  in  clean  water  that  has  been  boiled. 
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HIGH-CHAIR 

A   NEIGHBOR,  Mr.  Smith,  is  a 
0^22      /A  veterinary  surgeon   and   has  a 
^__5j^^3r  number  of  more  or  less  invalid 

*jrx^    )V  horses  in  a  pasture  adjoining  his 

ttr  V  /   house.    Rob  was  very  anxious  to 

jTvl«  iXS^-  - t  know    "  vy  dere  vas  so  many 
/■s^u^g ssfe'  horses  ?  "    His  papa  explained 
C^^5''~cS^:J  the  matter  to  him,  and  was  aided 
)  Jfc=iO»ii^V$t  ^  Frank,  aged  eight,  very  wise 
in  his  own  conceit.    The  expla- 
nation must  have  been  successful,  as  Rob  told  me 
the  next  day  that  "  Mr.  Smith  had  a  awful  lot  of 
horses  in  his  horspital  hospital." 

Rob  has  been  told  how  wicked  it  is  to  hurt  the 
birds.  He  has  also  heard  of  the  detective  soci- 
ety "  and  their  way  of  dealing  with  offenders.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind,  however,  that  the 
birds  were  quite  under  their  protection.  He  saw 
one  day  Charlie  throwing  stones  at  the  birds  in  a 
tree,  and  stood  at  the  window  for  a  long  time  per- 
fectly quiet.  At  length,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  said  in  a  gasping  voice  :  "Charley — will  have  to 
look  out,  or — God  will  arrest  him  for  dat  bizniss." 

Looking  out  of  the  window  the  other  morning, 
Rob  exclaimed  that  "  dere  is  a  heavy  dude  on  de 
gwass  !  " — M.  C.  H.,  Cran/ord,  N.J. 

— Our  little  boy,  not  yet  three,  is  very  fond  of 
stories,  and  grandma,  who  was  visiting  with  us, 
began  to  instruct  him  in  Bible  lore.  One  night 
she  told  the  story  of  Noah,  to  which  he  listened 
with  the  closest  attention.  In  the  morning  he 
began  talking  about  the  ark  and  the  animals  ;  and 
wishing  to  find  out  how  much  he  really  did  remem- 
ber, I  said  :  "  Where  did  grandma  say  the  ark  rest- 
ed ?"  He  looked  at  me  in  deep  thought  a  moment, 
then  answered  quickly:    "On  Mount  Aramouse." 

Our  little  town  has  lately  begun  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  sewers  and  electric  lights.  But  when 
an  extra  tax  on  property-holders  was  laid  there 
were  complaints  long  and  loud.  For  several  weeks 
we  heard  the  "sewer-tax"  mentioned  in  scathing 
terms.  One  night  I  was  doing  some  carpentering 
and  using  a  great  many  tacks.  Perry  was  busily 
helping)?)  with  his  own  small  hammer.  Looking 
at  me  with  a  delighted  face,  he  exclaimed  :  "  All  of 
us  pounding  tacks  !  "  Then,  with  a  most  wise  ex- 
pression and  vigorous  blow,  he  said  :  "  I'm  pound- 
ing the  sewer-tax." — JV.  F.  B.,  Conn. 

— Senator  F.  was  giving  his  children  an  idea  of 
the  horrors  of  war  and  spoke  of  the  death-dealing 
guns.  "  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  such  a  big 
gun  ?"  he  asked.  "  Mamma  has,"  answered  little 
Bryant.  "  Don't  you  remember  when  she  went  to 
the  ball  in  Albany  you  told  her  she  would  see  all 
the  big  guns  there  ?  " — L.  G.  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— The  other  night  I  was  putting  Shirley  (aged 
four)  to  bed.  I  asked  :  "  Do  you  say  your  prayers 
to  papa  or  mamma  ?  "  He  gave  me  a  serious  look 
and  said  :  "I  say  my  prayers  to  God.  Who  do  you 
suppose  ?  " — 6".  J. ,  Brooklyn . 

SSI — Jesse,  aged  four,  was  desirous  of  keeping  for 
his  own  a  little  stray  clog.  Mamma  said  :  "  But  then 
papa  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  dog."  "  Our 
dog,"  said  Jessie,  "would  put  up  his  paw  and 
knock  the  tacks  off." — X. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

— While  harvesting  our  apple  crop  little  Paul 
became  very  familiar  with  the  trees.  In  walking 
through  the  orchard  with  his  papa  he  pointed  to 
one  tree  and  said:  "  Those  are  winesaps."  "And 
what  apples  are  on  this  tree  ?"  papa  asked.  "  Those 
are  varieties,"  was  Paul's  answer. 

After  having  inflicted  corporal  punishment  on 
Paul  the  other  day,  I  took  him  and  told  him  how  it 
hurt  me  when  he  is  naughty  and  I  have  to  whip  him. 
On  the  next  occasion  he  asked  :  "  Mamma,  did  it 
hurt  you  when  you  whipped  me  this  time  ?"  "  Yes, 
dear,  it  always  hurts  me  when  I  have  to  punish 
you."  "  That  serves  you  right  for  whipping  me." 
— A.  0.,  Centralia,  Kan. 

— Is  not  this  worthy  of  record,  emanating  from  a 
little  tot  of  two  summers,  and  does  it  not  fore- 
shadow the  discerning  taste  of  the  feminine  sex  in 
this  particular  branch  of  confectionery?  Irma  J., 
sojourning  with  her  parents  at  a  boarding-house  in 
the  Catskills  where  ice-cream  was  served  with  din- 
ner every  Sunday,  noted  the  difference  in  the  bill  of 
fare  on  one  particular  Sunday  when  water-ice  was 
substituted,  in  the  following  manner:  "Dat  no 
dood  ish-beam."  Tasting  it  again  and  seeming  to 
discover  some  redeeming  feature,  she  added  :  "Dat 
dood  ish-water,  dough  !" — A.  O.,  New  York. 

— We  all  had  bad  colds,  and  a  kind  friend  made 
us  (what  she  called  a  "  sure  cure  ")  some  "hop  sy- 
rup." I  gave  some  toElma,  aged  three  and  a  half. 
The  next  time  she  saw  me  take  the  bottle  in  my 
hand  she  asked  :  "Is  that  the  jump  syrup,  mam- 
ma ?"  "  The  what  ?  "  I  asked  in  surprise.  "  Is  it 
the  jump  syrup  you  gave  me  for  my  cold  ?"  "  Do 
you  mean  the  hop  syrup  ?"  I  said.  "  Yes,"  she  re- 
plied with  all  soberness. — M.  L.  A.,  Brooklyn. 

— The  other  day  at  dinner  papa  was  handed  a 
piece  of  pie  which  had  been  accidentally  inverted 
on  the  plate.  Mamma  remarked  :  "  If  papa  eats 
that  pie  that  way  I'm  afraid  he  will  turn  upside 
down."  Six-year-old  immediately  spoke  up  : 
"Then  the  pie  will  be  right  side  up,  won't  it,  pa- 
pa ? " 

The  said  six-year-old  is  devotedly  attached  to  his 
little  brother,  not  quite  two,  known  as  "  Tiny." 
We  have  possessed  for  some  years  a  stuffed  crow  ; 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  "big  brother"  has  un- 
derstood exactly  what  the  ornament  consists  of,  and 
the  idea  of  stuffing  has  apparently  struck  him  as 
very  interesting  and  ingenious.  A  few  days  ago  he 
was  overheard  to  thus  soliloquize  when  petting  the 
baby:  "Ah,  you  sweet  little  Tiny — dear  little 
boy— if  you  should  die  we  would  have  you  stuffed  !" 

He  cornered  his  father  the  other  day  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  keeps  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  from  dropping  off,  or  why  we  won't  drop  off 
in  twelve  hours  when  we  get  around  there,  and  es- 
pecially why  the  earth  itself  doesn't  drop.  Papa 
was  trying  to  elucidate  the  matter  by  explaining 
that  "  up  and  down  "  is  only  a  terrestrial  condition, 
not  celestial,  and  was  getting  rather  beyond  his  own 
depth  when  he  was  thus  helped  out :  "  Oh  !  I 
know  ;  the  people  and  houses  and  things  down 
there  push  up  just  as  hard  as  we  push  down,  and 
that  keeps  the  world  in  its  place  all  right."—;/.  S. , 
New  York  City. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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TT  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Baby- 
Y  hood  to  call  the  attention  of  its  read- 
ers to  the  dangers,  particularly  the  pre- 
ventable dangers,  that  childhood  is  exposed 
to,  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  role  of  the  alarmist;  and,  in 
regard  to  medical  matters,  to  present  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  settled  results,  and  to  avoid 
all  controversial  subjects.  We  have  thus 
several  times  spoken  of  the  sterilization  of 
milk  and  of  its  uses.  But  as,  in  the  zeal  of 
new  truth,  persons  rise  up  who  tell  us  that  to 
drink  uncooked  milk  is  to  always  invite  dis- 
ease, and  others  lay  upon  the  cow's  back  so 
much  of  human  woe  that  she  is  jestingly  al- 
luded to  as  "  our  enemy  the  cow,"  there  seems 
a  possibility  that,  in  the  alarm  thus  excited, 
many  persons  may  be  led  to  needlessly  aban- 
don what  the  experience  of  centuries  has 
shown  to  be  after  all  the  best  and  most  gene- 
rally available  food  for  young  children. 
Babyhood  has  freely  called  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  various  diseases  being  due  to 
the  use  of  milk  either  because  the  cow  was 
diseased,  because  the  milk  became  contam- 
inated, or  because  certain  peculiar  fermenta- 
tions had  been  set  up  in  it.  All  the  same  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  cases  in  which  it 
actually  does  so  excite  disease  are,  relatively 
to  the  number  of  persons  using  milk,  exceed- 
ingly few.  It  is  assumed  that  every  person 
assures  himself  or  herself  as  well  as  he  can 
about  the  source  of  his  milk-supply.  It  is, 
so  far  as  we  now  know,  never  harmful  to 
use  sterilized  milk,  and  therefore  it  may 
properly  be  done,  if  only  to  allay  anxiety. 
So  far  it  has,  we  believe,  been  shown  to 
be  advisable  when  there  is  any  suspicion  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  owing,  for  in- 
stance, to  uncertainty  as  to  its  origin,  to 
heat  or  peculiarities  of  the  weather,  or  to 


the  long  journey  of  the  milk;  when  the  per- 
son who  is  to  take  it  is  actually  ill  ;  when 
ailments  which  may  depend  upon  milk,  par- 
ticularly diarrhceal  troubles,  are  frequent  in 
the  neighborhood  or  in  that  from  which  the 
milk  comes.  In  other  conditions  we  should 
not  consider  sterilization  a  necessity. 


Some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  dim- 
inution of  the  birth-rate  in  France,  and  the 
researches  of  M.  Lagneau  in  this  con- 
nection, have  just  been  published.  From 
these  it  seems  that  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  families  both  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  common  people  is  not  unusual.  In 
1846,  we  are  told,  but  2  descendants  were 
found  of  314  families  that  had  existed  in 
the  1 2th  century;  380  noble  families  had  an 
average  duration  of  but  300  years.  But 
this  condition  of  things  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  nobility.  It  was  the  same  with  ordinary 
people,  as  only  11  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
whose  names  were  on  a  certain  election  list 
of  the  year  1555  were  represented  in  that  lo- 
cality to  this  day.  At  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  in  France,  there  was  an 
average  of  4  children  to  a  family,  and  at 
present  there  are  not  more  than  3. 


Taking  this  fact  as  a  guide,  M.  Lagneau 
shows  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  dim- 
inution in  numbers  in  families  having  but  3 
children.  In  100  families  who  had  an  aver- 
age of  300  children,  in  the  fifth  generation, 
after  124  years,  more  than  half  of  them  had 
had  no  male  descendants.  Only  49  of  the 
men  had  married.  In  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, after  186  years,  two  thirds  of  the  fami- 
lies had  failed  to  supply  descendants,  as  but 
34  of  the  men  had  married.  An  allowance 
was  made  for  the  number  who  became 
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priests  and  for  those  who  remained  bache- 
lors It  may  also  be  stated  that  it  has  been 
found  that  in  France  34  per  cent,  of  all  mar- 
riages are  without  issue.  Finally,  after  434 
years,  nine-tenths  of  the  100  families  taken 
as  an  example  had  no  male  descendants  to 
hand  down  the  name,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  there  had  been  a  proportion 
of  105  males  to  100  females  born.  The  ab- 
sence in  this  country  of  the  very  complete 
system  for  the  collection  of  statistical  in- 
formation that  prevails  abroad,  renders  it 
impossible  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
these  statistics  and  conditions  present  in 
our  own  land.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  were  they  obtainable  they 
would  add  little  to  our  self-esteem  through 
comparison. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  lamp ;  we  believe  it  to  have  a 
decided  mission  in  increasing  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  family,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  eyes  it  is  far  superior  to  gas.  In  the 
nursery,  it  is  easily  chief,  and  should  be 
preferred  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  But 
the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  its  im- 
proper management  must  be  ever  guarded 
against.  Explosions  are  yet  all  too  frequent, 
and  the  question  of  their  prevention  is  a 
most  important  one.  They  result  from  the 
mingling  of  the  oil  vapor  with  the  outer  air, 
and  may  arise  from  defects  in  the  form  of 
the  lamp  or  from  carelessness  in  its  use. 
When  the  lamp  is,  as  it  should  be,  so  con- 
structed that  there  is  no  communication 
between  the  air  in  the  chimney  and  the  oil- 
reservoir,  danger  may  yet  come  through  an 
ill-fitting  wick.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that 
the  carrying  of  a  brightly  lighted  lamp  from 
room  to  room,  or  the  blowing  of  air  down 
its  chimney  in  attempts  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  may  result  in  the  formation  of  the 
dangerous  explosive  mixture  referred  to. 
It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  there  are 
still  those  who  heedlessly  fill  lamps  when 
lighted,  yet  such  persons,  having  luckily 
escaped  the  penalty,  are  ever  with  us  and 
are  liable  to  continue  their  frolics ;  we 
shall  waste  Jittle  pity  when  at  last  they 


meet  their  doom,  if  only  the  babies  escape. 
It  is  proposed  in  England  tnat  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lamp  shall  be  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  valuable  as  this  may 
prove  in  guarding  against  the  imperfect 
work  of  the  lamp-maker,  it  cannot  protect 
against  carelessness  or  recklessness  in  in- 
dividuals. 


A  letter  from  a  subscriber  contains  this 
sentence: 

"Do  urge  your  readers  to  keep  and  bind  their 
magazines  ;  they  are  such  valuable  books  of  refer- 
ence." 

The  suggestion  is,  we  believe,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  subscriber,  for  the 
numbers  can  be  put  together  by  any  book- 
binder for  a  trifling  charge  ;  and  as  the  last 
issue  of  each  volume  contains  a  complete, 
detailed  index,  carefully  compiled  to  serve 
as  a  ready  means  of  reference  to  all  that 
pertains  to  any  topic  mentioned  during  the 
year,  the  bound  volume  becomes  a  perma- 
nent handbook  of  a  character  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Not  only  is  the  range  of 
medical  subjects  likely  to  be,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  very  extensive,  but  the  value  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  them  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  they  represent  so 
many  times  the  individual  experience  of 
specific  cases — always  of  greater  interest 
than  general  theories  or  broad  principles. 
Indeed,  we  have  occasionally  received  the 
testimony  of  practising  physicians  that  the 
notes  of  particular  cases  described  in  the 
departments  of  "  Nursery  Problems,"  "  Par- 
liament," etc.,  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know 
that  Babyhood  is  annually  becoming  more 
and  more  what  it  was  partly  designed  to 
be — a  reflection  of  the  life  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  nurseries  ;  this  not  only  in  matters 
medical,  but  in  the  almost  limitless  field  of 
other  subjects  which  experience  demon- 
strates will  always  be  attractive  to  thought- 
ful readers.  Moreover,  each  issue  contains 
much  that  is  sure  to  be  helpful  at  some 
time,  though  perhaps  at  first  passed  over  by 
the  reader  as  not  being  immediately  im 
portant. 


SLEEPLESSNESS  IN  INFANCY. 


BY  M.  ALLEN  STARR,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  }'ori. 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  doctor  is 
rarely  called  in  to  put  the  baby  to 
sleep  (except  in  his  own  family),  yet  a  few 
suggestions  regarding  sleeplessness  in  in- 
fancy may  not  be  out  of  place  in  Baby- 
hood. For  very  often  a  little  knowledge 
of  a  medical  kind  may  be  applied  even  in 
such  a  simple  task,  and  when  the  task 
proves  to  be  difficult  some  practical  hints 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  weary  mother. 

How  Much  Should  a  Baby  Sleep  P 

This  is  not  unimportant,  because  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  baby  sleep 
when  he  has  a  right  to  be  awake.  During 
the  first  week  of  life  the  baby  will  only 
wake  up  to  nurse,  and  will  fall  asleep  very 
soon  after  his  hunger  is  satisfied.  Until  he 
is  two  months  old  he  should  sleep  at  least 
twenty-one  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and 
if  kept  awake  he  will  fret  and  worry.  After 
that  time  his  waking  intervals  may  become 
little  by  little  longer,  and  when  he  is  a  year 
old  he  does  not  need  more  than  fourteen 
hours'  sleep  daily.  During  the  second  year 
the  baby  should  have  at  least  ten  hours' 
sleep  at  night,  and  a  nap  of  two  hours  in 
the  daytime.  The  nap  will  be  dropped 
when  he  is  two-and-a-half  or  three  years 
old,  but  if  he  gets  tired  and  fretful  toward 
afternoon  it  will  refresh  him  much  better 
than  anything  else.  No  child  under  ten 
should  have  less  than  ten  hours'  sleep  at 
night,  and  if  kept  up  late  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  bed  in  the  morning,  or  urged 
to  take  a  nap  during  the  following  day. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  for  growth 


and  nutrition  than  sufficient  sleep.  But 
children,  like  their  elders,  differ  somewhat 
in  their  need  of  sleep,  and  some  may  need 
even  more,  while  others  may  get  along  well 
with  less,  than  the  amount  here  mentioned. 
Natural  inclinations  should  never  be  disre- 
garded in  the  matter. 

What  is  a  Natural  Sleep  P 

Sleep  is  too  familiar  to  need  description, 
but  there  are  some  things  which  occur  in 
sleep  which  may  be  mentioned.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  child  is  going  to  sleep 
impressions  upon  the  senses  have  less  and 
less  effect,  sight  failing  first,  then  touch  and 
taste,  then  smell,  and,  lastly,  sound;  and  after 
the  sensations  are  suspended  then  the  mus- 
cles relax,  the  respiration  becomes  slower 
and  deeper,  the  pulse-beats  decrease  from 
thirty  to  ten  beats  to  the  minute  according 
to  age,  the  temperature  falls  about  a  degree, 
and  all  the  vital  functions  and  secretions 
go  on  more  slowly.  Now,  there  are  some 
practical  hints  which  these  facts  suggest. 
Anything  which  excites  these  failing  senses 
will  keep  a  child  awake,  and  sounds  and 
odors  are  more  likely  to  act  as  excitants 
when  he  is  nearly  asleep,  while  lights  and 
handling  will  keep  him  from  getting  into  a 
sleepy  mood.  Walking  up  and  down  in  a 
hot,  lighted  room  and  singing  loudly  is 
therefore  just  the  way  to  keep  the  baby 
awake.  One  author  says  :  "  I  have  known 
nurses  who  would  sit  with  a  wakeful  infant 
under  a  powerful  gaslight  till  after  mid- 
night, and  then  express  surprise  that  the 
baby  persisted  in  looking  at  the  flame  in- 
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stead  of  going  to  sleep."*  To  put  a  child 
to  sleep  it  is  evident  that  darkness,  rest  in 
one  position  (that  is,  in  the  cradle  or  crib, 
with  one  hand  laid  upon  the  baby  so  that 
he  may  know  that  the  mother  or  nurse  is 
near  him),  and  quiet,  or  at  most  a  low, 
monotonous,  soothing  murmur  on  three  or 
four  notes  only  rather  than  a  song,  will  be 
successful.  Every  mother  knows  that  the 
baby  will  often  waken  when  the  song  which 
is  being  sung  is  stopped  ;  but  the  hum  or 
murmur  may  be  made  fainter  and  fainter 
without  arousing  him.  If  the  baby  is  car- 
ried about,  the  heat  of  the  nurse's  body  and 
the  handling  prevent  rather  than  aid  sleep. 
The  influence  of  odors  is  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed. You  can  wake  a  baby  almost  as  easily 
by  holding  a  strong  perfume  near  him  as 
you  can  by  making  a  noise,  and  much  more 
quickly  than  by  touching  him.  So  if  you 
come  into  the  room  diffusing  a  pungent 
perfume  you  must  not  blame  the  little  one 
if  he  awakes.  Yet  some  odors  appear  to 
soothe  the  baby,  which  explains  why  he  will 
often  drop  asleep  while  nursing,  though 
this  is  a  habit  not  to  be  encouraged. 

In  the  second  place,  when  a  child  is  fairly 
asleep  the  depth  of  the  sleep  increases  con- 
stantly for  the  first  hour,  and  the  deepest 
sleep  is  reached  at  its  end.  After  that  the 
sleep  is  lighter  and  lighter  until  the  time  of 
waking,  for  which  reason  dreams  always 
occur  toward  morning  rather  than  early  in 
the  night.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  for 
any  reason  to  move  the  baby  after  he  gets 
asleep,  wait  for  a  half-hour,  or,  better,  for  an 
hour,  before  doing  so,  for  then  he  will  be 
less  likely  to  wake  up  when  you  take  him 
up,  or  if  he  does,  will  go  to  sleep  again  at 
once. 

In  the  third  place,  regular  habits  of  sleep 
are  as  important  for  children  as  for  adults. 
If  a  regular  bedtime  is  observed  and  en- 
forced from  the  outset,  without  exception 
and  in  spite  of  pleading,  the  baby  and  the 
child  will  feel  sleepy  and  go  to  sleep  easily 
when  the  time  comes.  This  matter  of 
habit  in  the  hours  of  sleep  is  important. 


Insomnia  and  its  Causes.    By  Dr.  Lyman.  Chicago. 


Sailors  who  watch  four  hours  and  sleep 
four  hours  are  usually  able  to  drop  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  they  get  below,  no  matter  at 
what  time  of  the  day  or  night.  During  the 
four  hours  of  watching  they  use  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nervous  energy,  which  is  just 
about  replaced  by  the  succeeding  four  hours 
of  sleep.  A  sailor's  "  day  "  is  eight  hours 
long,  with  four  of  day  and  four  of  night,  and 
he  lives  several  days  to  our  one.  A  baby's 
"day"  should  be  equally  short.  And  this 
shows  that  the  time  of  sleep  or  length  of 
sleep  is  of  less  importance  than  the  total 
amount  of  sleep  in  relation  to  the  total 
amount  of  waking.  The  baby  needs  more 
sleep  than  the  adult,  because  he  must,  dur- 
ing sleep,  store  up  energy  for  his  growth  as 
well  as  for  his  little  effort,  and  in  the  first 
years  the  growth  is  very  large.  Therefore, 
from  the  first  month  let  certain  times  of 
sleep  be  sacred  without  disturbance,  and 
then  when  the  fretfulness  of  teething  or 
sickness  comes  the  habit  of  sleep  will  be 
established  and  aid  you  in  getting  the  baby 
to  sleep  when  he  is  wakeful.  Don't  put 
him  to  sleep  at  irregular  times  for  your  own 
convenience.  Don't  wake  him  up  at  irreg- 
ular times  to  show  him  off.  If  you  do, 
don't  blame  him  later  if  he  wants  to  stay 
awake  at  his  own  convenience. 

What  Prevents  Sleep  P 

Anything  will  keep  a  child  awake  which 
has  the  effect  of  exciting  his  attention — 
thus  sounds,  sights,  or  any  impression 
coming  into  the  mind  through  the  senses, 
or  any  unnatural  sensation,  such  as  sickness 
or  pain,  reaching  him  from  his  body.  Be- 
sides these  external  causes  of  sleeplessness, 
an  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  brain,  may  produce  an  irritation  of 
the  mind  itself,  which  acts  as  an  internal 
cause.  When  a  baby  will  not  go  to  sleep 
one  of  these  two  causes  may  be  acting.  If 
you  want  to  put  him  to  sleep  try  to  remove 
the  causes  of  sleeplessness. 

i.  The  importance  of  quiet  and  darkness 
has  already  been  mentioned.  But  there  are 
many  sensations  coming  in  to  the  brain 
which  cause  discomfort,  arouse  attention, 
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and  keep  the  baby  awake.  Heat  and  damp- 
ness are  among  the  most  frequent  and  least 
noticed.  The  cries  of  wakeful  babies  in  the 
tenements  of  the  city  on  a  sultry  summer 
night  testify  to  this.  Nothing  will  quiet  a 
restless  child  more  quickly  than  a  tepid 
bath,  light  bed  clothing,  a  well-ventilated 
room,  and  fanning.  The  tepid  bath  allays 
irritation,  or  itching  of  the  body,  and,  being 
considerably  warmer  than  the  air,  the  baby- 
feels  cool  when  taken  out.  The  bed-cloth- 
ing should  never  be  so  thick  as  to  heat  the 
body  ;  a  double  light  blanket  without  a  quilt 
or  counterpane  is  far  better  than  heavier 
coverings,  and  its  weight  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  weather.  And,  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  is  about  sixty-eight 
degrees  F.  at  night,  the  baby  will  go  to  sleep 
more  easily  and  rest  far  better  than  if  the 
thermometer  is  seventy-six  degrees.  A 
cold  room  is  just  as  irritating  to  the  skin  as 
a  hot  one,  and  just  as  likely  to  keep  the 
baby  awake.  Some  babies  probably  suffer 
a  good  deal  from  itching  of  the  skin  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  or  bathed,  and  this 
causes  crying  and  restlessness.  If  a  baby 
invariably  cries  after  it  is  undressed  or 
bathed,  its  body  should  be  looked  at  care- 
fully to  see  whether  gooseflesh  appears 
easily.  If  so,  a  little  cold  cream  or  vaseline 
rubbed  in  gently  and  followed  by  powder 
will  relieve  the  itching  and  quiet  the  child. 
Gentle  rubbing  of  the  limbs  and  body  alone 
may  act  somewhat  like  the  bath,  and  may 
be  tried  if  that  has  failed.  It  acts  like  mas- 
sage, which  always  makes  one  drowsy.  In 
case  of  pain  from  indigestion  or  wind,  which 
is  very  likely  to  be  felt  just  as  the  baby  is 
getting  to  sleep  (for  then  the  intestines 
contract  more  forcibly),  and  which  may 
arouse  him,  a  wet  compress  to  the  abdo- 
men may  be  applied,  either  hot  or  cool,  and 
covered  with  a  strip  of  oiled  silk.  Such  a 
compress  is  often  efficacious  in  promoting 
sleep  in  adults  when  there  is  no  abdominal 
pain,  and  it  may  do  the  same  in  chil- 
dren. 

2.  The  internal  or  mental  causes  of 
sleeplessness  are  no  less  important.  Sleep 
is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  which 


cannot  go  on  giving  out  energy  without 
getting  a  new  supply.  That  supply  it  ob- 
tains in  sleep,  during  which  new  energy  is 
stored  up.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the 
brain  during  sleep  is  less  than  during  wake- 
fulness, as  can  be  noticed  by  comparing  the 
pulsation  of  the  fontanelles  of  infants  awake 
and  asleep.  This  storing-up  of  energy  and 
quieter  flow  of  blood  go  on  together.  But 
the  energy  is  stored  up  out  of  materials 
brought  to  the  brain,  by  the  blood.  So  the 
blood  must  be  in  a  perfect  state  if  sleep  is 
to  result  in  refreshment.  Any  disturbance, 
then,  with  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  with  its 
slow  and  quiet  flow,  or  with  the  power  of 
the  nervous  elements  to  absorb  nutrition, 
may  prevent  sleep.  These  are  the  internal 
causes  of  insomnia. 

Domestic  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Sleep- 
lessness. 

Very  often  a  too  great  flow  of  blood  to 
the  head  keeps  a  child  awake.  This  will 
follow  naturally  upon  any  great  excitement, 
or  a  long  fit  of  crying,  or  in  a  feverish  con- 
dition, and  may  be  shown  by  a  feeling  of 
heat  in  the  head.  Then  cool  cloths  to  the 
forehead,  or  the  tepid  bath,  or  a  hot  mustard 
foot-bath,  may  be  needed  to  draw  the  blood 
away.  Perhaps  the  blood  is  not  of  the 
quality  to  nourish  the  brain,  and  so  the 
nerve-centres  become  hungry  and  restless. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  scrofulous  or  blood- 
less, pale  children,  and  then  a  better  diet  or 
a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  iron,  is  needed 
constantly,  and  temporarily  a  night's  sleep 
may  be  secured  by  a  little  food  given  just 
before  bedtime,  such  as  warm  milk  which 
has  been  partly  digested  by  some  one  of  the 
peptogenic  powders.  But  in  this  condition 
attention  by  the  doctor  will  be  necessary, 
and  he  may  have  to  order  a  sleeping  medi- 
cine. Sleeplessness  which  is  constant  for 
two  or  three  days  is  always  a  serious  sign 
of  illness  in  any  child.  It  may  be  the  earli- 
est indication  of  brain  fever,  and  should 
never  be  neglected  by  the  family  physician. 

There  are  very  few  conditions  in  which 
drugs  can  be  used  to  produce  sleep  in  in- 
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fants  with  safety.  The  majority  of  "  sooth- 
ing syrups  ''  contain  opium,  which  is  injuri- 
ous in  so  many  ways  that  it  should  never  be 
used  without  medical  advice.  Three  grains 
of  bromide  of  potash  dissolved  in  syrup  or  in 
warm  water,  for  a  child  below  one  year, 
and  as  much  again  for  every  year  up  to  the 
fifth,  will  be  as  safe  a  remedy  as  can  be 
employed  in  case  of  need.  Another  remedy 
often  used  is  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  five 
drops  to  a  baby  under  one  year,  ten  drops  to 
children  under  four,  fifteen  drops  to  children 
under  eight,  but  this  is  more  dangerous  than 
bromide.  Never  give  chloral  to  a  baby. 
No  drug  should  be  needed  by  a  healthy 
child  to  produce  sleep,  and  all  other  meas- 
ures should  be  employed  before  a  medicine 
is  tried,  and  no  medicine  should  be  con- 
tinuously employed  except  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  doctor. 

Night  Terrors. 

There  is  one  form  of  disturbance  of 
sleep  which  requires  mention.  Sometimes 
a  child  wakes  up  suddenly,  sits  up  in  bed, 
cries  out  with  alarm,  or  screams  with  fright, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  cannot  be  quieted. 
He  appears  to  suffer  from  great  terror,  the 
eyes  being  wide  open,  the  respiration  pant- 
ing, and  perspiration  rolling  off  from  the 
face,  which  is  usually  pale,  and  occasionally 
flushed  and  red.  He  may  not  at  first  re- 
cognize his  parents,  or  may  cling  to  them  in 
a  convulsive  manner.  It  may  be  some 
minutes  before  such  an  attack  passes  off, 
and  he  becomes  quiet  and  goes  to  sleep. 
The  attack  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 


severe  nightmare.  But  such  attacks  of 
night  terror  are  only  noticed  in  nervous 
children,  and  are  usually  evidence  of  indi- 
gestion, or  of  excitement.  They  sometimes 
occur  after  a  child  has  just  begun  to  go  to 
school,  or  after  a  day  of  unusual  emotional 
strain.  They  may  be  of  no  special  import- 
ance, and  may  pass  off  of  themselves. 
They  may,  however,  be  serious  early  indica- 
tions of  a  beginning  nervous  disease,  such 
as  St.  Vitus'  dance  or  even  epilepsy.  If  they 
occur  only  occasionally  and  in  connection 
with  indigestion,  they  are  easily  remedied 
by  taking  care  that  the  child  does  not  eat 
indigestible  things  just  before  going  to  bed. 
If  they  are  more  frequent  and  are  not 
due  to  this  cause,  they  may  be  remedied 
by  giving  the  child  a  tepid  bath,  or  spong- 
ing his  head  and  back  with  cool  water  at 
bedtime,  or  by  giving  him  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  bromide  at  night.  If,  however, 
they  become  at  all  constant,  occurring 
several  times  a  week,  or  two  or  three  times 
in  one  night,  they  are  evidence  of  nervous 
irritability,  which  may  be  merely  one  indi- 
cation of  some  local  affection,  or  of  serious 
disease  such  as  epilepsy  or  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, or  rickets.  Sometimes  they  are  the 
result  of  a  condition  of  partial  suffocation 
from  catarrh  of  the  nose,  or  from  little 
growths  in  the  nose,  or  from  enlarged  ton- 
sils which  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air  when 
the  child  sleeps  with  the  mouth  closed. 
The  same  terror  is  seen  in  an  attack  of 
spasmodic  croup.  If  night  terrors  are  fre- 
quent they  should  not  be  disregarded,  but 
should  be  spoken  of  to  the  doctor. 


THE  CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  AND  CURE  OF  COMMON  OR 

WINTER  COLDS. 


BY  WILLIAM  H. 
Physician  to  the  Presbyterian 

BY  the  expression  "  a  cold  "  we  under- 
stand an  inflammation,  more  or  less 
acute,  affecting  the  nose,  the  throat,  and  the 
bronchial  tubes,  either  separately  or  to- 
gether, causing  a  discharge  from  the  nose 
and  throat,  often  soreness  of  the  throat, 
and  generally  a  cough,  with  expectoration. 
Were  the  possession  of  such  a  "common 
cold''  made  the  basis  for  a  classification  of 
our  population  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sufferers  from 
colds  or  those  still  fortunately  exempt  from 
their  attacks  would  numerically  preponder- 
ate. Certain  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  each 
season  almost  every  one,  sooner  or  later, 
falls  a  victim  to  this  aggravating,  nose- 
obstructing  malady  which,  with  its  conse- 
quences, imparts  the  proverbial  and  dis- 
agreeable nasal  intonation  to  our  Yankee 
voices. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  causation  and 
of  the  prevention  of  these  almost  universal 
winter  colds  is  rendered  seasonable  by  their 
present  wide  prevalence,  and  desirable  by 
the  more  or  less  serious  consequences  which 
they  often  entail.  Many  of  the  catarrhal 
difficulties  of  later  life  are  largely  the  result 
of  repeated  "  colds  in  the  head  "  which, 
being  recklessly  incurred  and  carelessly 
allowed  to  run  their  course,  eventually  pro- 
duce that  disagreeable  and  disgusting  train 
of  symptoms  familiar  to  the  victims  of  so- 
oalled  nasal  and  pharyngeal  catarrh.  This 
origin  of  catarrh  being  admitted,  the  amount 
of  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  preven- 
tion of  colds  is  incalculable,  and  since  child- 
hood is  the  time  when  preventive  measures 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  confer  the 
maximum  of  benefit  in  forestalling  catarrhal 
disease,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  parents 
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and  guardians  of  children  to  understand  the 
principles  and  to  practise  the  art  of  averting 
colds. 

The  philosophical  way  of  preventing  a 
disease  is  to  ascertain  its  causes  and  to 
eradicate  them.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  into 
the  removable  causes  of  these  common 
colds.  They  may  be  classified  as  pre- 
disposing or  remote,  and  direct  or  exciting 
causes.  The  former  class  of  causes,  name- 
ly, the  remote,  embraces  every  condition, 
general  or  local,  which  renders  the  nose, 
throat,  or  lungs  more  susceptible  to  "  a 
cold,"  the  latter  class  including  all  circum- 
stances which  directly  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

Predisposing'  or  Remote  Causes. 

Whatever  enfeebles  the  entire  garrison  of 
any  stronghold  proportionately  weakens  the 
effective  force  at  each  strategic  point,  and 
makes  this  more  accessible  to  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy.  So  we  may  affirm  that  any 
conditions  tending  to  lower  the  general 
vitality  of  the  human  body  will  measurably 
predispose  the  respiratory  passages  to  colds 
by  depriving  them  of  power  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  direct  causes  which  engender 
these  disorders.  This  argument  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  children,  since  their 
powers  of  resistance  are  not  so  fully  de- 
veloped as  are  those  of  adults. 

While  it  would  be  impracticable,  in  the 
limits  of  this  article,  to  enumerate  all  the 
sources  of  infantile  debility,  we  may  at 
least  allude  to  those  which  are  most  com- 
mon and  most  potent  for  evil.  These  are 
inadequate  rest,  inappropriate  food,  unsuit- 
able clothing,  and  impure  air.  The  readers 
of  Babyhood  have  had  so  much  valuable 
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advice  upon  these  topics,  and  are  so  con- 
stantly obtaining  supplementary  information 
regarding  them  through  these  columns, 
that  any  elaboration  of  these  subjects  would 
be  out  of  place.  The  writer  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  an  emphatic  protest  against 
improper  foods  which  disorder  the  digestive 
organs  and  exclude  rational  nourishment ; 
against  clothing  which  unduly  confines  or 
unnecessarily  exposes  the  limbs;  against 
polluted  air,  which  poisons  the  blood ;  and 
against  insufficient  sleep,  which,  destroying 
nervous  energy,  strikes  at  the  source  of  all 
healthy  bodily  action.  These  implacable 
foes  to  bodily  vigor  are  all  emphatically 
predisposing  but,  happily,  removable  causes 
of  common  colds.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  the 
first  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
children  is  entrusted  to  see  that  these 
general  causes  of  colds  are  removed,  and  if 
the  parents  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  any  given  case,  let 
them  refer  to  those  files  of  Babyhood-  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  proper  foods, 
timely  repose,  good  ventilation,  and  suitable 
clothing,  or  let  them  consult  their  physicians 
on  these  all-important  subjects. 

Beside  the  above-mentioned  general  pre- 
disposing causes  there  are  local  ones,  chief 
among  which  are  chronic  conditions  of 
irritation  or  of  inflammation  in  the  nose, 
throat,  and  lungs  resulting  from  antecedent 
colds.  These  chronic  disorders  perpetuate 
in  the  affected  organs  a  state  of  morbid 
sensibility,  rendering  them  more  liable  than 
healthy  tissues  to  acute  inflammation,  which 
constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  all  colds. 
These  local  causative  conditions,  although 
extremely  difficult  to  remove  when  once 
established,  may  be  averted  by  prevention 
and  by  prompt  treatment  of  the  individual 
colds  which  gradually  engender  them.  The 
most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  pre- 
venting colds  by  every  possible  precaution 
is  thus  the  fact  that  each  recurring  attack 
increases  the  liability  to  future  ones. 

Direct  or  Exciting  Causes. 

The  power  of  the  exciting  causes  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  elimination  of  all  pre- 


disposing conditions,  and  yet  these  causes 
deserve  careful  attention,  since  they  are 
often  in  themselves  adequate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  colds,  even  in  persons  whose 
general  strength  is  excellent  and  whose 
respiratory  organs  present  the  appearances 
of  perfect  health.  The  exciting  causes  pro- 
duce their  harmful  effects  either  by  directly 
irritating  the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  or  by 
lowering  their  vitality  through  unexplained 
depressing  influences  exerted  on  those  or- 
gans by  the  chilling  of  parts  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  air-passages.  Thus,  irritating 
gases,  such  as  burning-gas  and  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  the  vitiated  air  of 
crowded  assembly  rooms  and  of  poorly 
ventilated  apartments,  or  even  cold  and 
moist  air,  may  produce  a  cold  by  directly 
exciting  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  The  second  or  in- 
direct way  in  which  the  exciting  causes  act 
is  more  difficult  to  understand,  but  the 
causative  connection  between  colds  and  the 
wetting  or  chilling  of  the  feet,  the  sudden 
checking  of  perspiration,  or  the  exposure  of 
one  part  of  the  body  to  draughts  of  cold  air 
is  generally  conceded.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  various  theories  advanced  to 
explain  the  action  of  these  exciting  causes. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  general  interest 
now  felt  in  the  disease-producing  power  of 
micro-organisms,  the  writer  ventures  to 
mention  one  theory  regarding  the  ultimate 
cause  of  these  common  colds  which  seems 
in  harmony  with  their  natural  history.  In 
accordance  with  this  theory  the  resisting 
power  of  the  mucous  linings  of  the  nose, 
throat,  or  bronchial  tubes  is  first  lowered  by 
the  combined  or  separate  action  of  pre- 
disposing and  direct  causes,  after  w^hich 
certain  micro-organisms,  deposited  from  the 
air,  excite  inflammation  in  these  tissues. 

In  favor  of  this  theory  are  the  occasion- 
al occurrence  of  epidemic  colds,  without 
known  exposure  of  the  sufferers  to  exciting 
causes,  and  the  generally  orderly  progress 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  nose  to  the 
throat,  next  to  the  organ  of  the  voice,  and 
finally  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  the  micro- 
organisms gradually  migrate  from  above 
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downward.  The  occasional  success  of  such 
abortive  measures  as  are  calculated  to  destroy 
micro-organisms  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
colds  also  tends  to  substantiate  this  theory. 

Preventive  Measures. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  exact  manner  in  which  these  ex- 
citing causes  act  in  order  to  successfully 
combat  them.  We  must  see  that  the  chil- 
dren have  pure  air  to  breathe,  that  they 
are  not  exposed  to  draughts  and  are  not 
chilled.  They  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
out-of-doors  morning  and  afternoon  on 
bright,  sunny  days,  but  kept  in-doors  when 
it  is  very  damp  or  very  windy.  Their 
parks  and  playgrounds  are  to  be  protected 
from  harsh  winds,  and  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  freedom  from  dust  and  noise. 
The  children's  rooms  should  be  light  and 
airy,  looking,  if  possible,  toward  the  south. 
The  rooms  ought  to  be  well  ventilated,  and 
there  is  no  better  means  of  insuring  this 
all-important  result  than  by  heating  the 
house  with  grates  or  open  fire-places. 
When  this  mode  of  warming  is  adopted 
pure  air  from  out-of-doors  must  enter  the 
rooms  to  take  the  place  of  the  vitiated  air 
which  is  drawn  up  the  chimney.  The  drain- 
age-pipes in  the  nursery  must  be  efficiently 
trapped  and  ventilated,  while  the  slightest 
leak  in  the  gas-fixtures  is  to  be  instantly 
stopped.  The  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ments should  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
children  to  perspire  while  in-doors,  because 
they  would  then  run  great  risks,  in  winter, 
from  the  sudden  change  in  temperature  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  in  passing 
into  the  open  air. 

The  coverings  at  night  should  be  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  promote  warmth,  but  not 
to  excite  perspiration.  Even  a  perfectly 
healthy  child  will  restlessly  kick  away 
oppressively  heavy  bed-clothes,  thus  leav- 
ing his  moistened  members  exposed  to  the 
chilling  night  air. 

The  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  little  ones 
must  be  so  protected  that  the  temperature 
of  the  entire  surface  may  be  kept  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.    The  pernicious  prac- 


tice of  leaving  arms  and  knees  exposed,  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  shapely  members 
or  in  order  to  "harden"  them,  should  be 
abandoned. 

Mothers  and  nurses  must  see  that  the  chil- 
dren's feet  and  legs  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
moist,  and  thus  to  be  chilled  by  evaporation. 
If,  therefore,  the  feet  perspire  readily,  the 
socks  should  be  frequently  changed  and  the 
feet  be  thus  kept  dry  and  warm. 

In  short,  keep  the  children  strong  and 
keep  them  from  being  chilled  ;  thus  may 
colds  and  catarrh  be  prevented.  If,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  these  precautions  colds 
come,  as  they  still  will  do,  let  them  receive 
prompt  treatment  in  order  that  a  suscepti- 
bility to  colds  be  not  established  and  catarrh 
be  not  thus  invited. 

Domestic  Treatment  of  Colds. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  physician,  the 
writer  would  briefly  outline  the  domestic 
treatment  best  adapted,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  speedy  cure  of  a  cold.  The  objects  of 
this  treatment  are  to  keep  the  blood  away 
from  the  air  passages,  thus  relieving  their 
congestion  or  inflammation,  to  guard  these 
passages  from  all  sources  of  irritation,  and 
to  sustain  the  general  strength  of  the  patient. 

The  first  object  may  be  best  accom- 
plished by  directing  the  blood  into  channels 
so  far  as  possible  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  namely,  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  intestines.  Every  one 
knows  that  external  warmth  flushes  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin,  while  cold  contracts  them. 
Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  little  sufferer's 
nose  begins  to  discharge,  or  his  throat 
grows  red  and  swollen,  whether  he  be 
feverish  or  not,  let  him  be  kept  warm  by  being 
put  to  bed  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which 
is  constantly  at  about  70°  Fahrenheit. 

The  bed  coverings  should  not  be  oppres- 
sively heavy,  but  sufficiently  thick  to  favor 
gentle  perspiration.  A  tea-kettle  upon  the 
grate,  or  an  alcohol-lamp,  beneath  a  broad- 
surfaced  receptacle  for  the  easy  evaporation 
of  water,  should  be  kept  constantly  distribut- 
ing moisture  through  the  apartment.  A  cup 
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of  hot  lemonade  may  be  given  and  may  be 
repeated  in  an  hour,  if  perspiration  be  not 
sooner  induced.  The  food  must  be  bland, 
easily  digested  and  taken  warm,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  the  measures  already  sug- 
gested for  the  induction  of  perspiration. 
Warm  milk,  with  bread,  broths,  soups, 
gruels,  and  eggs,  will  prove  the  most  useful 
articles  of  the  menu.  Some  laxative,  such 
as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  effi- 
cient, but  not  too  powerful  for  the  patient 
in  question,  will  aid  in  directing  the  blood 
into  the  intestinal  vessels,  particularly  if  it 
be  of  a  saline  character,  as  the  citrate  of 
magnesia.  The  second  object  of  treatment, 
viz.:  the  guarding  of  the  air-passages  from 
irritation,  is  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
air  of  the  sick-room  pure  and  free  from  dust 
or  exciting  vapors  and  gases,  and  by  seeing 
that  stimulating  articles  of  food,  such  as 
spices,  coffee,  tea,  mustard,  pepper,  or  any 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  not  taken.  The  third 
end  of  the  treatment,  i.e.,  the  maintenance 
of  the  patient's  general  strength,  is  attained 
by  regular  feeding  at  stated  intervals.  If 
the  fluid  foods  suggested  be  employed,  the 
intervals  between  the  meals  should  not  be 
longer  than  three  or  four  hours,  and  the 
quantity  given,  each  time,  ought  to  be  cor- 
respondingly small. 


Precaution  must  be  taken,  at  night,  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  throwing  off  the 
bed-clothes ;  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  to  be  maintained  unchanged,  and  water  is 
to  be  kept  constantly  evaporating.  These 
measures  are  to  be  pursued  until  there  is 
decided  evidence  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
cold  are  subsiding.  Generally,  at  the  end 
of  36  or  48  hours,  the  patient  may  leave  the 
bed  and,  being  warmly  clothed,  may  spend 
the  next  day  or  two  in  the  same  room,  pur- 
suing practically  the  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment. At  the  end  of  another  day  or  two 
the  cold  will,  in  most  cases,  have  almost 
disappeared  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  other  rooms,  or  to  go  out  for  an 
airing,  at  mid-day,  if  the  weather  be  pro- 
pitious. 

Many  more  serious  diseases  than  an  ordi- 
nary cold  may  begin  with  symptoms  closely 
resembling  the  latter  ailment,  or  may  de- 
velop from  a  cold,  and  may  be  distinguished 
with  difficulty  from  it  even  by  those  ac- 
customed to  the  phenomena  of  disease.  The 
writer  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  recom- 
mend that  medical  advice,  if  available,  be 
always  sought,  even  for  what  seems  a  trivial 
cold,  in  order  that  no  time  be  lost  in  deciding 
the  character  of  the  disease  or  in  inaugurat- 
ing appropriate  treatment. 


A  MOTHER'S  FRIGHTS. 

BY  EMMA  W.  BABCOCK. 


FOR  almost  a  year  Elizabeth  had  thought 
that  the  only  thing  her  home  lacked 
to  make  it  perfect  was  the  presence  of  a 
baby  boy  ;  she  dreamed  of  him  by  night  and 
planned  for  him  by  day. 

He  came  at  length,  and  he  and  she  made 
acquaintance  with  each  other  as  they  lived 
for  a  time  in  that  peaceful  world  inhabited 


only  by  the  new-born  baby  and  its  mother. 
A  great  many  thoughts  came  to  Elizabeth, 
and  one  which  grew  alarmingly  was  this, 
that  the  day  would  soon  arrive  when  she 
would  be  left  alone  with  him  in  earnest  and 
with  her  own  judgment  to  rely  upon.  She 
remembered  a  great  many  things — how  she 
had  once  forgotten  to  feed  her  canary  ;  how 
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her  little  dog  had  heen  obliged  to  beg  for 
his  dinner  sometimes  by  means  of  hard 
wagging  of  his  tail  and  licking  of  his  chops. 
Her  old,  careless  ways  of  leaving  pins 
and  needles  and  her  thimble  around  seemed 
to  rise  before  her;  a  remark  her  grand- 
mother had  made  years  before  came  to  her 
mind  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  hear 
her  grandmother's  voice  saying,  "  A  but- 
ton box  under  certain  circumstances  is 
as  dangerous  as  a  loaded  pistol."  She 
wondered  how  she  would  know  when  the 
baby  was  hungry  or  sick ;  she  planned  out 
worries  and  troubles  for  herself. 

There  came  to  her,  when  she  was  thought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  them,  letters 
of  admonition  from  distant  friends  ;  those 
who  had  no  children  seemed,  strangely 
enough,  to  have  the  clearest  conception  of  a 
mother's  duty  and  of  a  child's  capacity. 
To  a  naturally  timid,  excitable,  and  totally 
undisciplined  nature  these  warnings  and 
suggestions  added  fuel  to  a  fire  that  had 
burned  not  dimly  since  the  baby's  birth. 
If  anything  had  happened  to  him  she  would 
have  felt  herself  entirely  to  blame ;  if  he 
had  died  she  would  have  felt  like  a  mur- 
derer. 

He  did  not  die,  but  commenced  an  active 
career  by  falling  out  of  a  rocking-chair, 
where  she  had  placed  him  on  a  pillow  ;  a 
lump  rose  on  his  temple,  and  she  put  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  wet  with  vinegar  on 
it,  and  they  both  cried  till  he  went  to 
sleep.  When  the  father  came  home  and 
saw  the  bruise,  the  look  of  questioning,  not 
unmixed  with  reproach,  which  he  cast  upon 
her  cut  like  a  knife. 

The  second  fright  which  Elizabeth  ex- 
perienced occurred  when  the  baby  was 
about  six  months  old ;  he  fell  off  the  bed 
and  fainted  away.  The  shock  was  so  great 
to  her  that  she  fainted  too,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  after  the  baby  had  revived  and 
seemed  to  be  all  right  again. 

Six  months  later  she  was  standing  by 
the  window  watching  her  trusty  nurse-girl 
as  she  drew  the  baby  up  and  down  the 
pleasant,  shady  street ;  suddenly,  as  the  girl 
turned   the  carriage,   the  baby,  pillows, 


wraps,  and  all  rolled  out  and  off  down  into 
the  gutter.  She  flew  breathlessly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house  just  as  the  nurse 
had  gathered  up  the  smiling  baby,  who 
actually  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  tumble, 
but  his  mother's  hands  trembled  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  she  woke  crying  in  the 
night.  She  watched,  just  as  she  had  after 
the  fall  from  the  bed,  for  signs  of  cerebral 
excitement,  and  for  days  after,  if  the  baby 
made  an  unexpected  movement,  the  mother's 
heart  hammered  against  her  side  and  gave 
those  big  throbs  which  it  is  believed  no 
heart  but  a  weak  and  anxious  mother's  ever 
gives. 

The  bumps,  tumbles,  and  bruises  which 
the  venturesome  baby  experienced  during 
the  year  furnished  a  great  deal  of  exercise 
for  the  mother,  which  tended  to  reduce 
flesh  and  to  deepen  the  two  little  lines  over 
the  nose  which  are  the  trade- mark  of 
trouble.  A  chronic  condition  of  being 
startled  gave  a  wildness  to  the  expression 
of  Elizabeth's  eyes,  and  her  friends  all 
said  they  never  saw  a  girl  grow  old  so 
fast. 

Not  long  after  the  boy  had  reached  his 
third  year,  he  disappeared  one  morning  up 
the  stairs  slightly  in  advance  of  his  mother, 
and  was  found  immediately  after  where  he 
had  crawled  through  a  half-open  window, 
sitting  astride  an  eaves-trough,  and  look- 
ing about  with  an  abandon  of  delight 
not  participated  in  by  the  mother,  who 
dragged  him  back  to  a  safer  but  less 
interesting  position. 

By  the  time  Elizabeth's  boy  was  five  years 
old  she  had  learned  a  few  things  :  her  child 
had  both  eyes,  all  his  fingers,  and  had  no 
scars  worth  mentioning,  but  during  these 
years  his  mother's  heart  had  never  been 
truly  tranquil ;  every  child's  cry  appealed  to 
her,  she  felt  that  she  was  wanted  if  any 
child  anywhere  called  "  mamma."  She 
even  fancied  that  she  heard  herself  called 
when  she  knew  she  was  not. 

Comparing  notes  with  other  mothers,  she 
finds  that  her  experience  is  not  an  un- 
common one,  and  she  has  sought  an  answer 
to  the  question  :   Is  it  possible  to  avoid  this 
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friction  between  spirit  and  body  which  has 
almost  worn  her  out  ? 

She  is  convinced  that  in  her  case  the 
lamentable  condition  of  her  nerves  is  due 
largely  to  a  defect  in  her  education.  She 
does  not  blame  her  mother  for  not  being  in 
advance  of  her  time  ;  she  believes  it  is  due 
in  some  degree  to  the  notion  that  prevailed 
when  she  was  a  girl  that  the  perfectly 
womanly  woman  is  no  Princess  Ida  as 
Tennyson  pictures  her,  with  calm  nerves 
and  clear  brain,  with  warm  interest  in  the 
large  affairs  of  the  world.  No  sentiment  was 
so  loudly  applauded  at  that  time  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  meek  Evangeline's  sweet  and 
humble  answer :  "  I  cannot  reason  ;  I  can 
only  feel."  Herein  lay  the  difficulty,  and 
to  some  extent  it  exists  still ;  the  susceptibil- 
ity to  feeling  was  cultivated;  to  be  easily 
moved  to  tears  indicated,  or  was  supposed 
to  indicate,  a  tender  heart,  a  depth  of  feeling 
which  was  not  only  interesting,  but  vastly 
helpful. 

To  be  afraid  of  little  harmless  things  was 
sweeter  far  and  more  winning  than  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  their  structure ;  the  girl 
who  climbed  the  fence,  shut  her  eyes  and 
screamed  at  sight  of  a  snake,  was  more 
attractive  than  the  one  who  calmly  stood 
her  ground  and  frightened  it  away  or 
killed  it. 

Elizabeth  says  were  she  to  begin  life  over 
again  instead  of  just  going  on  with  the 
later  part  of  it,  she  would  endeavor  to  culti- 
vate in  herself  and  in  her  children  the 
reason,  even  if,  as  a  zealot,  she  did  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  feelings.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary;  the  well-developed  reason- 


ing faculties,  the  quick  control  over  rebel- 
lious forces,  may  exist  without  correspond- 
ing loss.  If  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence a  child  were  guided  with  this  object 
in  view,  an  undoubted  gain  in  character 
would  result,  and  the  reflex  action  upon  the 
mother  would  be  invaluable. 

If  children  were  taught  self-control,  and 
also  to  take  a  reasonable  interest  in  their 
own  disposition ;  if  their  own  peculiar 
temper  were  to  be  described  to  them 
seriously,  and  not,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  in 
passionate  moments  only,  good  would 
result.  It  does  not  require  large  knowledge 
and  experience  to  see  how  preferable  in 
almost  all  cases  is  calm  judgment  to  a 
spasmodic,  emotional  way  of  dealing  with 
people.  "  The  impulse  is  the  man,"  as  Em- 
erson says,  but  it  is  the  man's  business  in 
life  to  control  the  impulse  on  many  occasions; 
and  it  is  assuredly  the  woman's  place  to 
teach  her  children  to  keep  some  reserve 
forces  with  which  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies. 

The  child  who  screams  and  shudders  at 
the  sight  of  a  harmless  little  worm  crawling 
on  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  should  be  taken 
in  hand  and  be  helped  to  look  at  it  just  as 
it  is,  and  not  to  allow  her  perhaps  natural 
:  repugnance  to  creeping  things  to  overcome 
I  her  reason.  Nerve-training  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  education  we  give  our  children  ; 
our  girls  especially  need  it,  since  so  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  inherited  a  distorted 
and  grotesque  habit  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Let  us  teach  our  children  to  be  ashamed  of 
exhibitions  of  groundless  fear.  Appeals  to 
their  self-respect  are  rarely  lost. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Stand  for  the  Basket. 

A  very  pretty  stand  for  a  baby's  basket  is 
constructed  by  inverting  a  peach-basket  and 
placing  another  firmly  on  it,  which  must  be 
fastened  by  screws  or  nails,  then  fitting  on 
the  head  of  a  cheese-box  or  flour-barrel 
securely.  Cover  this  with  a  piece  of  Canton 
flannel, which  must 
be  cut  round  and 
tacked  on.  Blue 
or  pink  silesia  has 
a  very  pretty  effect 
with  scrim  of 
open-work  pat- 
terns laid  in  plaits, 
and  finished  top 
and  bottom  with 
a  box-plaiting  of 
both  materials, 
two  or  three 
inches  wide.  The 
centre  is  drawn  in 
by  a  graceful  bow 
of  ribbon  ;  blue  and  marigold  make  a  hand- 
some contrast.  This  stand  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  hour-glass  and  is  very  ornamental  in  the 
nursery,  besides  being  inexpensive. 

Morristown,  N.J.  A.  D.  A. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Rubber  Sheet. 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  good  many  years  to 
find  something  to  protect  my  baby's  mattress, 
which  was  effectual  and  not  heating,  and  which 
could  be  washed  without  injury.  I  have  this 
last  year  found  it. 

Over  the  mattress  first  I  put  a  piece  of  the 
thickest  twilled  unbleached  drilling  ;  over  that 
a  piece  of  the  thickest  twilled  unbleached  cotton 
flannel.  It  has  proved,  as  a  nurse  told  me  it 
would,  a  perfect  success.  Perhaps  some  other 
mother  may  not  know  of  it  and  may  be  as  glad 
as  I  to  hear  of  it. 

I  have  also  found  a  compromise  between 
taking  a  child  out  of  its  warm  bed  or  letting  it 
wet  itself,  where  that  is  the  only  alternative. 
As  the  child  lies  in  bed,  slip  a  chamber  under  it 
(keeping  the  bed-clothes  still  over  the  child) 
like  a  bed-pan  and  support  its  back  with  your 
hand.  I  have  found  my  baby  would  not  only 
use  it,  but  was  very  little  roused  by  my  doing  it, 
falling  off  to  sleep  again  immediately  afterwards, 
t  Boston.  M.  D.  C. 


Safe  Playgrounds. 

I  wonder  if  the  mothers  and  fathers  who 
read  Babyhood  ever  think  that  the  baby  lives  in  • 
a  different  climate,  although  in  the  same  room. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Florida  in  the  winter 
to  have  a  hot  climate  ;  you  need  only  to  mount 
a  step-ladder  and  you  will  find  the  upper  air  of 
the  room  seven  times  heated.  If  you  'want  to 
cool  off,  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  you  will  feel 
a  delightful,  cool  breeze  circulating  around  like 
a  miniature  whirlwind,  veering  and  changing 
every  time  a  door  is  opened  or  any  one  even 
moves  in  the  room,  and  if  you  stay  there  many 
minutes  you  will  have  a  nice  little  cold  and 
wonder  where  you  got  it. 

After  you  have  made  the  experiment  there  is 
a  result  to  be  deduced,  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
Your  baby,  whose  vital  power  is  much  lower 
than  yours,  whose  resistance  to  disease  is  less 
and  susceptibility  greater,  spends  the  greater 
part  of  its  time  playing  on  the  floor  with  its 
toys,  and  pneumonia  and  the  like  scattered 


around.  You  keep  the  thermometer  at  a  given 
point  and  do  not  feel  cold,  but  the  child  is  in 
an  atmosphere  as  much  as  ten  degrees  lower, 
and  in  fact  it  needs  more  heat  than  you  do  to 
keep  it  warm.  It  is  all  very  well  to  toughen 
the  youngster,  but  don't  freeze  the  poor  thing 
or  put  it  into  a  refrigerator. 
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I  have  very  often  recommended  a  stuffed  rug 
with  advantage  to  the  child,  who,  after  being 
kept  on  it  as  a  playground,  was  free  from  trou- 
blesome colds  which  had  before  been  almost 
constant  afflictions.  A  cheap  art-square,  a  rug 
with  a  lining,  or  even  a  large  bed-tick  thickly 
stuffed  with  excelsior,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
afforded,  answers  all  purposes.  A  stout  piece 
of  fish-net  sewed  around  the  bottom  of  the  rug 
by  its  lower  edge,  and  caught  up  by  its  upper 
edge  by  a  series  of  cords  fastened  to  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling,  makes  a  fence  which  the  little  one 
cannot  pass  through  or  climb  over,  and  against 
which  he  cannot  hurt  himself.  Being  thus 
safely  caged,  he  is  but  little  care,  and  the  mo- 
ther's mind  is  relieved  of  a  load  of  anxiety  and 
watchfulness.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  try  it. 
It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  medicine  and 
doctors'  bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
comfort  to  yourself  and  child. 

One  of  my  patients  gave  up  her  own  bed  to 


her  child  for  a  playground  during  the  day.  A 
pair  of  pillows  at  the  head-board,  another  pair 
at  the  foot,  and  a  net  from  head  to  foot  at  the 
side,  the  lower  edge  tucked  under  the  mattress, 
keep  the  child  from  harm,  while  a  rubber  sheet 
and  a  thick  comforter  protect  the  bed. 

Charles  Everett  Warren,  M.D. 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  Midnight  Nurse-Arouser. 

Our  last  baby  was  put  on  the  bottle  at  six 
months.  He  is  now  eight  months.  He  has  his 
bottle  at  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  and 
then  will  go  until  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning.  His  mamma  does  not  like  to  give 
her  boy  up  nights,  neither  does  she  like  getting 
up  at  four.  Nurse  slesps  across  a  long  entry 
and  is  a  sound  sleeper.  How  to  "  raise  "  her 
without  waking  the  three  other  children  was  a 
puzzle.    An  idea  came  to  mamma. 

She  tied  a  strong  cord  to  a  bell  on  the  nursery 
floor,  ran  it  through  the  mantel  bracket,  laid  it 
along  the  entry  floor  so  as  to  trip  no  one  up, 
and  tied  it  to  mamma's  bed-post.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  pull  the  string.  Nurse  comes, 
and  all  the  family  have  a  quiet  morning  nap. 


Perhaps  other  mothers  have  tried  the  same 
experiment,  but  there  racy  be  one  who  reads 
this  who  is  not  willing  to  give  her  little  one  up 
to  a  nurse  all  night,  and  enjoys  a  quiet  morning 
nap,  who  will  appreciate  any  method  by  which 
she  may  be  relieved.  A.  F.  S. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

The  TJses  of  a  Market-Basket. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  having  occasion  to 
go  South  while  her  child  was  but  a  few  months 
old,  arranged  for  its  convenience  and  comfort 
by  fitting  up  a  large  market-basket  with  lined 
and  stuffed  sides.  Pockets  were  made,  in  which 
were  stowed  away  the  necessities  of  Baby's  life 
and  toilets,  and  very  pretty  was  the  effect  and 
most  decided  the  comfort  when  Baby  was  tuck- 
ed in  and  in  travelling  order.  The  basket  was 
put  on  the  seat  in  the  cars,  and  when  covered 
gave  no  intimation  that  it  contained  a  live- 
ly young  genus  homo.  The  child  mentioned 
travelled  over  three  thousand  miles  in  this  nov- 
el conveyance.  W. 

Adjustment  for  the  Nursery-Chair. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  convenience  for  the 
nursery-chair.  Instead  of  a  vessel  on  the  floor, 
under  the  chair,  I  have  a  tin  basin  four  and  one- 
half  inches  deep,  made  with  a  narrow  flange  to  fit 
in  the  hole.  The  tin  is  easily  removed — never 
missed,  or  upset — Baby  is  not  subjected  to 
draughts,  and  the  room  is  not  made  disagree- 
able by  odors.  I  have  a  thin  circular  cushion 
of  woollen  to  fit  the  chair  and  protect  Baby  from 
the  cold  edge  of  the  tin  ;  this  is  easily  kept  in* 
place  by  tapes  at  the  corners  tied  around  the 
chair  legs. 

Thanks  to  E.  C.  S.  for  the  "Novel  Crib" 
idea  in  September  number.  It  just  fills  my 
wants.  A.  F.  C,  M.D. 

Prescott,  Arizona. 

Stockings  for  Perspiring  Feet. 

I  have  been  reading  Babyhood  for  Decem- 
ber this  evening  and  feel  moved  to  say  that  for 
a  child  who  is  troubled  with  perspiring  and  cold 
feet  I  found  some  stockings  that  had  cotton 
feet  and  woollen  legs  very  useful.  I  got  them  at 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.'s  in  New  York. 

Providence,  R.  I.  M.  B.  G. 

How  to  Perforate  Nipples. 

To  perforate  a  rubber  nipple  use  a  number 
ten  needle,  as  the  smaller  the  holes  are  the  bet- 
ter. Grasp  the  needle  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
and  hold  the  point  in  a  flame  until  at  a  white 
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heat.  Hold  the  nipple  in  the  left  hand  and  just 
prick  it  with  the  point  of  the  heated  needle, 
making  two  or  three  holes  near  its  tip  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  down.  Be  careful  not  to 
push  the  needle  in  too  far,  or  the  holes  will  be 
too  large  ;  it  is  better  to  re-heat  it  for  each  hole. 
Wash  the  nipple  at  once  in  cold  water,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  F.  W.  B. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Securing  the  Baby  ia  the  Perambulator. 

While  I  have  seen  suggestions  in  regard  to 
almost  everything  else  concerning  our  little  ones 
in  your  most  helpful  magazine,  I  have  never 
seen  any  as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  baby 
sceated  in  his  carriage  after  he  learns  to  climb 
about. 

My  child  troubled  me  exceedingly  by  turning 
over  and  getting  up  on  his  knees  while  riding. 
He  was  out-of-doors  so  much  that  there  was  not 
novelty  enough  in  riding  to  keep  him  still.  Not 
relishing  the  idea  of  scolding  and  punishing  him 
on  the  street,  I  hit  upon  the  following  :  I  took 
two  strips  of  unbleached  cotton  an  inch-and-a- 
half  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  long,  tacked 
them  securely  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  in 
the  back  corners,  then  put  in  the  seat,  letting 
the  strings  come  up  between  the  seat  and  side  of 
the  carriage.  Now  I  put  Baby  in,  seating  him 
away  back,  and  tie  the  strings  together  around 


his  waist.  The  legs  are  thus  perfectly  free,  and 
I  seldom  use  the  strap,  so  giving  Baby  the  ap- 
pearance of  riding  without  any  fastening,  as  the 
strings  are  tied  under  the  dress. 

I  have  stopped  several  mothers  on  the  street, 
strangers  to  me,  whose  children  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  breaking  their  necks,  to  show 
them  the  device,  and  they  have  seemed  so 
pleased  and  grateful  I  decided  to  tell  the  Baby- 


hood mothers  about  it.  The  same  arrange- 
ment works  excellently  with  the  nursery  chair, 
in  addition  to  the  table  in  front. 

Providence,  R.  1.         Louise  P.  Bates. 


Another  Medicine-Cabinet. 

In  the  September  number  was  described  a 
pocket  for  bottles  ;  perhaps  my  expedient  for 
covering  such  necessary  articles  and  having 
them  distinguished  from  each  other  at  a  glance 


might  be  of  use.  It  is  an  ebonized  box  with  a 
shelf  or  two  inside,  fastened  by  screws  to  the 
wall  above  the  washstand,  having  a  curtain  hung 
on  a  rod,  which  is  easily  moved,  exposing  the 
contents  of  the  cupboard  at  will. 

Of  course  this  contrivance  can  be  made  as 
elaborate  as  one  will ;  mine  has  travelled  about 
with  me  "for  the  sake  of  association,"  and  is  a 
light  cracker-box,  with  a  shelf  made  from  a 
piece  of  the  lid  ;  the  rod  is  a  piece  of  iron  bar 
from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  curtain  gar- 
net sateen,  with  a  strip  of  blue  and  gold  cre- 
tonne near  the  bottom,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
outlined  in  tinsel  cord  ;  the  top  having  a  head- 
ing deep  enough  to  cover  the  brass  rings,  sewed 
two  inches  apart,  along  the  inside,  and  run  upon 
the  rod,  the  buds  of  which  rest  in  tw©  iron 
screw-eyes. 

When  the  baby  was  expected,  all  bottles  the 
nurse  was  likely  to  require  were  placed  upon  the 
lowest  shelf,  viz. :  bottom,  which  was  originally 
one  end  of  the  cracker-box. 

I  beg  to  be  counted  among  the  sincere  friends 
and  admirers  of  Babyhood,  wihich  I  show,  speak 
of,  and  lend  to  all  with  whom  I  come  in  con- 
tact. Hattie  May. 
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Snarls  in  the  Hair. 

My  baby  gets  his  hair  very  much  snarled,  and 
though  his  nurse  was  very  gentle,  the  tears 
would  start  in  Baby's  eyes  and  he  found  the  or- 
deal of  combing  most  trying.  Now,  I  find  that 
by  wetting  the  hair  a  little  and  then  brushing 
gently  but  constantly  with  quite  a  stiff  brush 
the  snarls  come  out  very  easily,  and  it  doesn't 
disturb  him  at  all.  I.  D.  E.  R. 

Boston. 

An  English  Nursery  Bug. 

As  the  subject  of  nursery  rugs  has  been  in- 
troduced in  recent  numbers  of  Babyhood,  I 
would  like  to  describe  mine.  It  came  from 
England  and  is  unlike  any  I  have  seen  here. 
The  material  is  a  heavy  gray  felting,  much 
coarser  and  thicker  than  our  common  felting. 
It  is  two  yards  square,  and  scattered  all  over 
it  at  irregular  intervals  are  animals  of  various 
kinds — birds,  rabbits,  foxes,  deer,  etc. — roughly 
outlined  in  coarse  crewels  of  bright  colors. 
The  edge  of  the  rug  is  buttonholed  with  the 
crewels.  No  attempt  is  made  at  proper  color- 
ing or  relative  size  of  the  animals,  as  a  blue 
robin  peacefully  perches  near  a  green  goat  of 
equal  height,  but  the  whole  effect  is  very  pretty 
and  pleasing.  Already  my  boy  puts  his  finger 
on  the  yellow  oriole  and  says  "da,"  though 
his  natural  history  study  has  progressed  no 
further  than  this  attraction  to  the  brightest  color. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 

BY  R.  NORMAN 

To  the  Baby. 

O  lusty,  lovely,  half-blown  bud  ! 
What  happy  thrills  invade  the  blood 
When  God  writes  such  a  poem  sweet 
And  lays  it  laughing  at  our  feet ! 

Not  Titian's  brush,  nor  Angelo's, 
E'er  limned  such  cherubic  repose, 
Nor  ever  poet's  charmed  tongue 
Such  grace  in  golden  words  has  sung. 

Thou  little  mass  of  breathing  smiles, 
Of  curves  and  dimples,  dots  and  wiles  ! 
This  is  the  only  name  for  thee — 
Divinely  moulded  Mystery  ! 


But  I  look  forward  to  infinite  diversion  for  him 
when  he  can  know  the  animals  and  have  stories 
told  him  about  them. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  mother  whose  busy 
fingers  can  find  no  time  for  even  "  quick  "  em- 
broidery an  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  procure 
such  a  rug.  A  heavy  gray  blanket  might  very 
well  be  substituted  for  the  English  felting  by 
cutting  off  the  borders.  Then  if  one's  own 
hand  is  not  sufficiently  expert  to  draw  on  the 
animals  in  colored  chalk,  have  the  rug  stamped. 
Provide  a  quantity  of  crewels  or  worsted,  though 
the  former  is  preferable. 

And  now  you  are  ready  for  the  working. 
Whenever  a  friend  runs  in  to  see  the  baby, 
bring  out  the  rug  ;  invite  her  to  take  off  her 
gloves  and  work  a  bird  or  a  cat.  She  will  do 
it  in  a  few  minutes  while  you  are  talking,  and 
then  to  aid  your  memory  have  her  run  her 
initials  in  on  the  wrong  side.  Your  friends  will 
soon  become  interested  in  the  growth  of  your 
menagerie,  and  how  much  pleasure  the  baby  will 
have  when  he  is  old  enough  to  pick  out  Aunt 
Annie's  rabbit,  Cousin  Kate's  peacock,  and  so 
on!  Don't  you  remember  when  a  little  girl 
sleeping  under  grandmother's  patchwork  quilt, 
and  being  told  the  history  of  each  scrap  when 
you  awoke  in  the  morning?  So  I  think  Baby 
will  enjoy  his  rug  the  more  if  many  friends  join 
in  the  making.  M.  B.  M. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


OF  A  NUDE  BABY  BOY. 

FOSTER,  M.D. 

To  the  Baby's  Mother. 

To  him  who  walks  her  holy  road 
The  church  alone  seems  God's  abode, 
While  he  who  makes  the  state  his  own 
Sees  glory  haloed  round  a  throne. 

But  she  who  suckles  babes  like  this 
Drinks  from  a  fount  of  purer  bliss, 
And  well  may  think  and  swear  it  true 
That  God  doth  live  in  her  world,  too  ; 

May  smile  a  smile  of  sweet  content, 
Whichever  way  great  worlds  are  bent, 
As  knowing  well  that  Love  and  Fate 
Make  great  things  small,  and  small  things  great. 


A  REFORMED  PRIMER. 


BY  LOUIS  HEILPRIN. 


IT  is  a  painful  truth  that  we  people  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a  sad  heritage  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Our  first 
steps  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are 
hampered  by  artificial  fetters,  unknown  to  many 
nations  less  advanced  in  civilization,  which  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  remote  past  and  which, 
unable  ourselves  to  shake  them  off,  we  transmit 
in  turn  to  future  generations.  We  have  un- 
learned an  art  which  mankind  possessed  in  its 
perfection  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing by  definite  and  unambiguous  graphic 
signs  the  words  of  a  spoken  language.  We 
have  to  lead  our  children  toward  the  temple  of 
learning  over  a  path  so  rugged  and  tangled  that 
only  the  consciousness  of  having  traversed  it 
ourselves  prevents  us  from  grumbling  at  the 
task  before  us.  What  can  be  more  barbarous 
than  to  have  to  teach  a  child  words  like  these? 
Bought,  plough,  though,  rough,  cough,  through, 
lough,  hiccough  ;  you,  ewe,  hew,  hue,  Hugh  ;  I, 
eye,  aye,  lie,  by,  buy,  dye,  high,  height,  aisle,  isle, 
eider,  the  same  sound  expressed  by  twelve  dif- 
ferent symbols.  Although  all  the  various 
sounds  of  our  language  can  be  counted  by  run- 
ning over  our  fingers  three  or  four  times,  yet 
after  years  of  schooling  we  are  generally  far 
from  being  able  to  decipher  readily,  without 
hesitating,  all  the  familiar  words  that  we  as 
children  hear  from  those  about  us. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  English  ought 
to  be  considered  under  two  aspects.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  how  to  read  and  another  to  be 
able  to  read.  We  can  readily  teach  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age  how  to  read — that  is,  to 
make  him  understand  the  art  of  deciphering 
written  words  according  to  fixed  rules ;  but 
when  this  ability  has  been  acquired  the  real  task 
of  learning  to  read  isstill  before  the  English- 
speaking  child.  The  first  part  of  the  process 
may  be  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  the  second  is 
usually  one  of  years.  In  a  language  in  which 
the  orthography  is  as  simple  and  rigid  as  in  the 
Spanish  we  may  say  that  to  know  how  to  read 
is  to  be  able  to  read.    Every  combination  in 


that  language  is  pronounced  according  to  the 
values  of  the  individual  letters.  Ch,  11,  and 
/  are  each  considered  as  single  symbols,  each 
having  a  separate  place  and  name  in  the  alpha- 
bet. The  monstrosities  of  the  English  orthog- 
raphy create  the  second  stage  of  the  process 
which  we  have  to  go  through.  But  already 
at  the  beginning,  long  before  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  our  little  pupil  to  this  second  chaotic 
stage,  we  are  confronted  with  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  deficiencies  in  our 
alphabet,  by  the  want  of  accordance  between 
the  sound  values  of  the  symbols  and  the  names 
which  they  bear.  There  is  nothing,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  name  of  the  letter  h  (aitch)  to 
suggest  its  value  as  a  phonetic  symbol.  The 
names  of  the  letters  a  and  u  do  not  enter  to  the 
faintest  extent  in  the  sound  represented  by  their 
combination  (cause,  haul,  etc.) 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  the  functions 
of  our  letters  from  the  time  when  we  mastered 
them  in  our  childhood's  struggles,  we  are  barely 
able  to  realize  the  absurdities  of  our  ortho- 
graphic apparatus.  It  appears  quite  natural  for 
us  to  call  the  letter  h  aitch  ;  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  imagine  that  it  could  have  a  different  name. 
In  fact,  however,  aitch  is  no  more  appropriate 
a  name  for  the  letter  than  would  be  James,  and 
is  much  less  so  than  Henry.  Suppose  we  were 
to  teach  a  child  to  spell  "hat"  James  a  te,  hat. 
This  would  not  be  a  bit  more  ridiculous  than  to 
teach  him  to  say  aitch  a  te,  hat ;  indeed,  less  so, 
for  we  should  have  substituted  a  familiar,  well- 
sounding  name  for  a  meaningless  compound. 
The  names  of  the  letters  in  the  word  whey  cor- 
respond as  little  to  the  sound  of  the  syllable  as 
though  each  letter  were  called  by  its  number, 
thus,  23-8-5-25. 

In  an  ideal  alphabet  every  simple  sound  in 
the  language  would  have  its  separate  symbol, 
bearing  a  name  corresponding  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  sound  value  attached  to  that  symbol 
as  part  of  a  written  word.  The  English  and 
French  alphabets  may  be  considered  as  the 
I  furthest    removed    from  such    an    ideal  one. 
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There  are  about  twice  as  many  vowel  and 
diphthongal  sounds  in  our  language  as  the 
number  of  simple  symbols  used  in  expressing 
them.  We  have  to  resort  to  the  singular  de- 
vice (hardly  to  be  comprehended  by  most  other 
nations)  of  using  a  final  e  as  a  sign  indicating 
that  the  preceding  vowel  has  a  certain  sound. 
There  is  nothing  in  whicli  the  collective  mind 
of  civilized  man  has  displayed  more  inertia  than 
in  this  matter  of  the  alphabet.  A  set  of  pho- 
netic symbols  used  by  the  Romans  2. 500  years 
ago  is  made  to  do  service  for  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Christendom,  with  all  their  multi- 
plicity of  sounds  (a  few  diacritical  marks  only- 
having  been  added).  The  Roman  alphabet, 
indeed,  has  been  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  nations  of  Europe  generally  would  appear 
to  have  had  a  holy  horror  of  inventing  new  let- 
ters. Where  the  Roman  letters  did  not  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  a  language,  irrational  combina- 
tions of  them  were  introduced  in  place  of  new 
symbols.  Thus,  to  express  the  initial  simple 
consonant  sound  in  the  word  shoe  we  use  sh  ; 
the  French,  ch  ;  the  Germans,  .srA  /  the  Italians, 
sc ;  ihe  Poles,  sz.  This  sound  is  entitled  to  a 
separate  sign  as  well  as  any  other.  The  Rus- 
sians have  a  much  more  perfect  alphabet  than 
their  Western  neighbors.  It  is  based  on  the 
Greek,  but  new  signs  were  invented  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Slavic  speech. 

Great  as  are  the  artificial  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  English  child  who  is  learning  to 
read  in  the  discrepancies  between  the  names  of 
the  letters  and  the  sounds  they  represent  and  in 
the  absurd  combinations  of  letters,  the  evil 
need  not  be  altogether  such  a  necessary  one  at 
the  outset  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  makers 
of  our  primers  have  accepted  the  difficult  situa- 
tion too  readily  and  invoked  the  trouble  instead 
of  attempting  to  stave  it  off  for  a  time.  They 
appear  to  have  overlooked  to  a  certain  extent 
that  the  English  language  is  not  wholly  made 
up  of  words  of  irrational  orthography,  and  that 
if  we  take  words  of  one  syllable  we  shall  find 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are 
pronounced  in  accordance  with  the  sounds 
uttered  in  naming  the  letters.  Take  the 
words  fox,  fan,  find,  need,  arm,  and  com- 
pare them  with  cow,  pig,  hill,  who,  and  new. 
The  former  are  phonetically  written,  the  latter 
are  not.  Why  not  begin  with  the  former  class 
in  teaching  a  child  to  read,  and  let  him  master 
the  art  of  deciphering  words  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelled  before  initiating  him  into  the 
intricacies  and  absurdities  of  our  orthography? 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  show  how  the  English 


primer  may  be  so  reformed  for  the  benefit  of 
parents  of  young  children  that  the  difficulty 
presented  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  alphabet,  and 
the  lack  of  correspondence  between  symbol  and 
sound,  shall  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
pupil's  progress  in  the  first  stages  of  his  instruc- 
tion. The  reform  which  we  propose  does  not 
involve  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  teaching  reading  and  spelling  ;  we  shall 
merely  seek  to  show  how,  without  renouncing 
the  old  familiar  method,  the  path  may  be 
cleared  until  the  first  ground  has  been  won. 
The  method  of  teaching  by  discarding  the 
names  of  the  letters  as  expressed  in  the  alpha- 
bet, and  treating  them  as  signs  whose  designa- 
tion expresses  neither  more  nor  less  than  their 
actual  phonetic  value,  is,  indeed,  the  one  which 
appeals  most  to  reason,  and  it  is  considered  by 
many  to  work  very  admirably,  but  its  applica- 
tion is  attended  with  certain  practical  disad- 
vantages that  must  interfere  seriously  with  its 
general  adoption. 

In  the  first  place  the  task  of  acquiring  the 
alphabet  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  much 
less  attractive  when  the  names  of  the  consonants 
are  isolated  consonant  sounds  instead  of  full 
syllables.  Then  learning  to  spell  in  the  new 
way  is  naturally  much  less  inviting  to  the  child- 
ish mind  than  spelling  according  to  the  ordinary 
I  mode,  in  which  each  letter  is  given  a  full,  well- 
I  sounding  name,  expressive,  so  to  say,  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  personality.  The  uttering  of  an 
isolated  consonant  sound  without  a  vowel  ac- 
companiment has  become  unnatural  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  as  well  as  of  many 
other  nations.  Our  language  contains  no  words 
consisting  of  a  consonant  sound  alone.  When 
the  child  is  called  upon  to  decipher  words  by  ar- 
ticulating in  succession  the  component  sounds 
as  contained  in  the  respective  letters,  the  same 
objection  is  potent  as  in  the  case  of  the  spelling 
lesson.  This  disadvantage  is  a  double  one,  for 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  apt  to  be  rendered 
quite  painful  by  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
sounds  that  grate  upon  the  ears. 

In  the  English  language,  moreover,  this  ra- 
tional method  admits  of  but  very  imperfect 
application,  for  unfortunately  too  many  of  the 
letters  of  our  alphabet  have  more  than  one  pho- 
netic value,  while  the  value  of  two  letters  com- 
bined may  be  something  entirely  different  from 
the  combination  of  the  sounds  which  they 
singly  represent.  Only  a  particular  set  of 
words,  then,  can  be  taught  containing,  for  ex- 
ample, the  letter  g,  either  words  with  hard  g 
(gun,  get,  gold),  or  words  with  ^soft  g  {age, 
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page).  Moreover,  if  the  child  has  learned  only 
words  with  hard g,  it  will  be  a  rather  awkward 
matter  to  explain  to  him  that  in  certain  words 
this  letter  (which  he  calls  by  the  sound  value 
hitherto  attached  to  it)  stands  for  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  j.  He  all  at  once  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  words  which  cannot  be  read  by  the 
method  hitherto  taught  him.  In  a  word,  the 
moment  the  child  believes  that  he  has  mastered 
his  art,  he  is  told  that  he  has  to  unlearn  it.  How 
will  his  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  values  of 
the  single  letters  enable  him  to  grapple  with 
eh,  sh.  th,  wh,  gh,  etu,  ei.  ai,  ny,  au,  ou,  ea,  ie, 
oi  ? 

Now,  if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  these  lim- 
itations, let  us  see  whether  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  our  forefathers  may  not  be  made  to 
work  almost  or  quite  as  well  in  starting  the 
child  on  the  path  of  reading  without  the  dis- 
tressing feature  inherent  in  the  one  we  have 
just  been  considering.  Is  it  not  possible  to  re- 
form the  English  primer,  so  that  at  the  begin- 
ning the  child  need  not  have  to  be  confronted 
with  the  difficulties  incident  to  our  corrupt 
orthography  ?  Is  there  any  absolute  necessity 
that  from  the  very  first  his  lessons  should  be 
full  of  words  not  corresponding  in  sound  to  the 
sounds  uttered  in  spelling  them,  as  it,  is,  in,  up, 
go,  ok,  we,  ye,  he,  if,  his,  pig,  cow,  kit,  hen, 
dig,  she,  new,  hay,  mug,  egg,  cup,  out,  gun,  can, 
cap,  now?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  let  him 
practise  at  first  on  words  phonetically  spelled, 
and  arrange  his  primer  accordingly,  selecting 
at  the  beginning  mainly  words  whose  sounds 
are  approximately  heard  in  naming  their  com- 
ponent letters?  Such,  for  example,  as  man, 
far,  ice,  age,  box,  fox,  ape,  fan,  find,  most, 
Kate.  Suppose  we  first  teach  him  to  decipher 
words  of  this  class,  that  is,  how  to  7ead  accord- 
ing to  rules  tequiring  no  study  or  explanation, 
and  then,  when  he  has  mastered  the  first  great 
step,  proceed  gradually  to  introduce  irrational 
orthographic  combinations. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  at  the  outset  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  English  words  of  two 
and  three  letters  are  unphonetically  written, 
that  if  we  were  to  discard  all  such,  we  should  be 
creating  a  considerable  impediment  in  the  ex- 
tremely restricted  vocabulary  available  at  the 
very  beginning.  Our  answer  to  this  objection 
is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  monosyllables  of 
four  letters  should  not  be  introduced  almost 
from  the  start.  The  majority  of  such  words  in 
our  language  (as  well  as  monosyllables  of  five 
letters)  are  phonetically  written,  and  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  child  will  find  any  diffi- 


culty in  grappling  with  them,  at  least  as  far  as 
mere  reading  is  concerned. 

Many  of  them  are  among  the  easiest  words 
we  can  give  him.  Take  a  pupil  who  is  still  far 
from  having  mastered  the  syllables  of  three  let- 
ters in  his  primer,  and  spell  aloud  to  him  the 
following  words,  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
how  readily  he  will  learn  to  name  the  syllable 
corresponding  to  the  four  letters  in  each  case  : 


Fire,  Make,  Fast, 

Find,  Take,  Fold, 

Mind,  Lake,  Bold, 

Kind,  Bake,  Told, 

Farm,  Rake.  Sold, 

Kate,  Mast,  Torn, 

Kite,  Most,  Tore. 

Send,  Post,  More, 

Mend,  Male,  Sore, 

Pine,  Tale,  Nose. 

Fine,  Dark,  Rose, 

Line,  Mark,  Rice. 

Dine,  Lark,  Mice. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  monosyllables  of 
five  letters  are  likewise  most  readily  mastered. 
The  following  are  examples  : 

Price,  Snarl,  Trade, 

Storm,  Frame,  Blind, 

Slave,  Stock,  Slide, 

Brave,  Skate,  Sport, 

Frost,  Tramp,  Blond. 


It  is  in  words  of  four  and  five  letters  that  the 
English  orthography  is  at  its  best. 

Changing  a  word  of  three  letters  into  one  of 
four  by  prefixing,  suffixing,  or  inserting  a  let- 
ter does  not  necessarily  produce  a  combination 
more  difficult  to  read,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show:  Ask,  mask;  ark,  dark;  led,  sled; 
end,  bend;  fat,  fast ;  top,  stop ;  arm,  farm; 
old,  fold.  Indeed  the  contrary  will  not  unfre- 
quently  be  the  case,  as  in  :  fir,  fire  ;  bin,  bind; 
kit,  kite;  rag,  rage. 

Most  of  the  European  languages,  unlike  our 
own,  contain  but  few  words  having  fewer  than 
four  letters  familiar  to  young  children,  not 
reckoning  pronouns,  determinatives,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  to  let  the  child 
learn  almost  from  the  start,  by  whatever 
method,  several  words  of  the  unphonetic  type 
whose  absence  would  hinder  us  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sentences,  the,  has,  is,  she,  etc.  It  may  be 
well,  indeed,  to  add  gradually  to  the  number  as 
we  proceed,  using  such  as  may  be  frequently 
introduced  in  the  reading  lessons. 

In  a  perfectly  rational  system  of  study,  learn- 
ing to  read  will  have  precedence  over  spelling. 
With  an  ideal  alphabet  and  orthography,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  the  mere  acquisition  of  the 
alphabet  (with  the  understanding  of  the  use  of 
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the  written  accent)  will  enable  one  to  read. 
He  has  only  to  look  at  the  written  word,  and 
the  simple  enunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
characters  will  give  the  sounds  which  they  col- 
lectively represent.  The  following  words  may 
serve  as  an  approximate  illustration  of  this  : 
f-o-r-m,  m-a-n-g-e-r.  s-o-l-o,  1-i-o-n,  r-e- 
m-i-n-d-e-r.  The  reverse  process,  spelling,  is 
more  complex,  resolving  a  word  into  its  com- 
ponent sounds  requiring  a  greater  effort  of  the 
mind  than  putting  a  word  together  from  its 
component  sounds  heard  in  their  order.  The 
more  we  depart  from  a  perfect  orthography,  the 
greater  becomes  the  difference  in  the  relative 
difficulty  of  the  two  processes,  the  matter  of 
memorizing  not  considered. 

In  laying  down  a  programme  for  what  we 
may  term,  for  convenience'  sake,  the  first 
course  in  teaching  reading  according  to  our 
reformed  primer,  the  following  are  the  main 
points  that  will  have  to  be  observed.  There 
are  two  letters  in  the  English  alphabet  whose 
names  to  the  untutored  infantile  mind  are  alto- 
gether unsuggestive  of  the  sounds  which  they 
represent,  //  and  -u.  Words  containing  these 
letters  are  therefore  not  to  be  used,  unless  ex- 
ceptionally, in  our  first  course.  We  would 
here  recommend  to  those  who  have  embarked 
in  the  arduous  campaign  in  behalf  of  a  reformed 
English  orthography  that  they  should  seek  to 
introduce  this  little  reform  in  our  alphabet:  the 
changing  of  the  names  of  four  of  the  letters, 
which  we  think  would  be  a  considerable  gain  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  our  little  ones  to  read, 
and  to  which,  unlike  changes  in  orthography, 
there  could  hardly  be  any  practical  objection. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  name  of  h  be 
changed  from  aitch  to  hah,  that  of  w  from 
double  u  to  woo,  that  of  g  from  jee  to  gay,  and 
that  of  q  from  kevj  to  koo. 

As  with  h  and  w,  we  shall  have  to  exclude 
words  containing  th  (the  may  be  retained  ex- 
ceptionally), sh,  ck,  and  gh.  The  letters  c  and 
g  have  each  two  entirely  distinct  values  (cat, 
cent,  gun,  gin).  We  shall  have  to  confine  our- 
selves in  each  case  to  one  class  of  words,  to 
those  in  which  the  letter  has  the  soft  sound,  or 
that  corresponding  to  its  name.  We  shall  have 
to  banish  nearly  all  words  containing  diph- 
thongs. Only  such  words  containing  i  can  be 
admitted  in  which  the  Jetter  has  the  long  sound 
corresponding  to  its  name.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  words  spelled  with  u  will  have  to  be 
excluded,  this  letter  in  most  short  words  having 
a  value  which  its  name  does  not  indicate.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  letter  a  ought 


not  to  be  introduced  when  sounded  as  in  father. 
When  it  has  this  sound,  however,  the  vowel  i& 
usually  followed  by  r,  whose  name  is  the  sylla- 
ble ar,  in  which  the  clear  and  protracted  vowel 
sound  obliterates  to  a  great  extent  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  ear  in  reading  off  the  a. 
Take  the  words  farm,  marl. 

Consistency  with  our  scheme  would  seem  to 
require  the  exclusion  of  words  terminating  in 
silent  e.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  howerer,  mono- 
syllables with  final  e  belong  to  the  most  eligible 
class,  for  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  the  sound 
of  the  word  has  been  more  or  less  closely  ren- 
dered in  naming  all  the  letters  but  the  last. 
Take,  for  example,  nice,  page,  lane,  sole,  lime. 
The  beginner  will  learn  to  read  such  combina- 
tions without  any  difficulty.  '  The  final  e  may, 
moreover,  be  printed  in  light  type,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  in  which  case  such  words  will  be 
the  easiest  of  all. 

Having  surveyed  the  field  and  indicated  the 
principal  limitations  with  regard  to  the  mse  of 
the  alphabet,  let  us  proceed  to  compose  lessons 
for  our  first  course.  We  have  cleared  the  path 
for  the  English  speaking  child  so  as  to  place 
him  provisionally  on  a  level  with  a  pupil  learn- 
ing to  read  in  any  other  language — we  mean  on 
an  equal  basis  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  he 
will  experience  at  the  beginning  in  learning 
how  to  read.  He  will,  indeed,  at  first  be  at  a 
considerable  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
children  in  many  countries  of  the  European 
continent  by  reason  of  the  relatively  great  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  words  in  our  language.  It 
is  only  in  the  English  language  that  books  can 
be  written  containing  only  words  of  one  syllable. 

Having  led  the  pupil  on  smoothly  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  until  he  has  become  familiar 
with  the  process  of  deciphering  words  phoneti- 
cally written,  we  may  proceed  to  the  teaching 
of  combinations  of  difficult  and  irrational  or- 
thography. We  shall  be  careful  to  present  but 
one  new  difficulty  at  a  time.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  each  new  phonetic  equivalent,  a  large 
number  of  sentences  must  be  placed  before  the 
child  containing  a  word  in  which  the  letter  or 
combination  in  question  figures,  and  when  the 
next  step  is  added  the  preceding  one  must  not 
be  neglected,  but  what  has  just  been  acquired 
must  be  assimilated  by  frequent  repetition. 

The  rapidly  increasing  range  of  sentences  at 
our  command  will  enable  us  to  drill  the  child 
thoroughly  in  what  has  been  taught  him.  The 
greater  the  space  over  which  the  exercises 
corresponding  to  a  certain  amount  of  advance 
in  reading  are  spread  the  smoother  will  be  the 
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pupil's  progress.  Repetition  must  be  our  motto 
in  teaching  the  art  of  reading  English. 

It  will  he  evident  from  what  we  have  said  that 
in  the  selection  of  a  vocabulary  for  the  first  part 
of  our  reformed  primer,  we  should  constantly  be 
guided  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  formula  that 
the  more  nearly  the  sound  of  a  word  is  contained 
in  the  combination  of  sounds  heard  in  the  act  of 
spelling  it,  the  better  adapted  that  word  is  to  our 
purposes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  classes  of  words  this  correspondence  is  the 
closest.  The  following  are  the  consonants 
whose  names  most  nearly  coincide  with  their 
values  :  x,  s,f  n,  m,  I.  In  our  choice  of  words 
we  should  at  first  draw  as  far  as  possible  upon 
these  letters.  The  following  are  among  the 
easiest  words  of  three  letters  : 


fox,  for,  man, 

box,  far,  mat, 

Max,  fan,  lap, 

Sam,  fat,  ran, 

sad,  and,  old, 

see,  pan,  eel. 


The  following  words  of  four  letters  contain 
two  out  of  the  above  six  consonants,  anditisless 
work  to  teach  a  child  to  read  them  than  a  great 
many  of  the  most  common  words  containing 


but  three  letters  : 

farm,  flax,  fine, 

fast,  slap,  nine, 

last,  arms,  line, 

mast,  send,  mine, 

land,  sent,  same, 

sand,  lend,  file, 

find,  lent,  life, 

mind,  lime,  mile, 

lame,  nose,  safe, 

name,  some,  sold, 

most,  male,  fold, 

none,  soft,  lost. 


This  list  may  be  enlarged,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive one  may  be  formed  of  words  in  which  only 
one  of  the  above  consonants  occurs. 

Words  of  three  or  four  letters  containing 
double  e  are  among  the  most  easily  recognized 
if  the  child  in  spelling  be  told  not  to  say 
"double  e,"  but  to  repeat  the  letter.  Such  are 
bee,  see,  eel,  seen,  seem,  deep,  feel,  feed,  need, 
seed,  peel,  meet,  feet,  deer,  beet,  flee,  tree,  feed, 
reef,  reed,  deed,  keep,  peep.  Monosyllables  in 
which  soft  c  enters  belong  to  the  easiest  :  ice, 
nice,  mice,  rice,  vice,  dice,  face,  lace,  race,  pace. 
The  following  sentence  of  three  words  would 
be  almost  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
phonetics  :  Flee  from  vice.  On  a  level  with 
the  last  class,  we  may  place  the  words  in  which 
r  follows  a  and  which  do  not  terminate  in  e  : 
far,  bar,  jar,  tar,  arm,  art,  ark,  barn,  bark,  lark, 
star,  spar,  darn,  dark,  park,  dart,  mark,  lard, 
marl.    Several  words  with  j  and  g  soft  are  on  a 


par  with  those  just  given  :  Joe,  Jane,  Jake,  jam, 
jet,  joke,  jest ,  jade,  age,  page,  rage,  sage. 

In  the  names  of  the  consonants  b  (be),  c  (ce), 
d  (*).  g  (ge),  P  (M  '  (").  v  (w),  z  («),  j  {jay),  k 
(kay),  and  r  (ar)  the  vowel  sound  is  much  more 
prominent  than  in  the  caseof  f  (ef),  l(el),  m 
(em),  n  (en),  s  (ess),  and  x  (eks),  and  consequently 
those  consonants  as  phonetic  characters  are  in- 
ferior to  the  latter,  as  u  careful  comparison  of 
the  following  words  will  show:  Far,  bar  ;  mice, 
dice  ;  lace,  pace;  fire,  tire  ;  fox,  fop;  sane,  vane. 
In  spelling  lace  (el-a-ce-ee)  from  the  printed 
characters  before  him  the  child  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word,  but  in 
the  case  of  pace  pe-a  ce-ee)  he  may  possibly  be- 
come perplexed  and  pronounce  peace  instead  of 
pace.  The  pupil  may  proceed  to  monosyllables 
of  five  or  even  six  letteis  before  we  carry  him 
beyond  this  simplest  orthography  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
well  to  confine  his  spelling  lessons  to  words 
of  four  letters  for  some  time  after  he  has  begun 
to  read  longer  ones.  A  little  exercise  with 
words  like  the  following  will  show  how  readily 
he  can  advance  beyond  four  letters  as  long  as 


our  scheme  is 

adhered  to  : 

Spark, 

Flame, 

Snarl, 

Store, 

Flake, 

Smoke, 

Stone, 

Plate, 

Snake, 

Slate, 

Plane, 

Sneeze, 

Smile, 

Price, 

Fleece, 

Space, 

Blast, 
Blest, 

Stripe, 

Start, 

Breeze, 

Stale, 

Pride, 

Sponge, 

Strap, 

Trace, 

Sprite. 

The  words 

in  the  first  two 

columns  contain 

each  a  four-lettered  word.  When  the  child  has 
learned  to  read  monosyllables  within  the  range 
of  the  restricted  alphabet  of  the  first  part  of  our 
primer,  we  shall  introduce  him  into  the  second 
course,  in  which  he  will  have  to  deal  with  mon- 
osyllables whose  sound  does  not  correspond  to 
the  names  of  the  component  letters,  but  which 
are  written  in  accordance  with  simple  rules  of 
orthography.  We  shall  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  phonetic  elements  : 

The  letter  u  ;  short  i  (pin,  bird);  h  (not  com- 
bined with  another  consonant);  hard  c  (can); 
hard  g  (gun);  q,  w,  y  (consonant),  sh,  th,  ch, 
ck,  tch,  and  the  whole  array  of  diphthongs  (ex- 
cepting ee,  previously  taught).  We  may  begin 
with  it.  We  shall  find  at  our  disposal  a  list  of 
about  fifty  monosyllables  in  which  this  vowel 
has  the  sound  heard  in  gun,  and  in  which  the 
consonant  elements  are  already  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  our  pupil.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  in- 
troduce the  consonant  <  as  expressing  the  sound 
of  k.  This  step  will  be  an  easy  one.    The  child 
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has  not  seen  this  letter  thus  far  in  our  primer  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  for  it  occurs  very 
rarely  in  that  position  with  the  s  sound  in  words 
of  one  syllable.  He  can  be  made  to  understand 
for  the  present  that  he  is  to  give  to  initial  c  the 
sound  of  k,  and  this  lesson  can  be  readily  in- 
culcated by  the  large  vocabulary  which  will  be 
at  our  command.  Having  fully  familiarized 
him  with  the  double  function  of  c,  we  shall  next 
deal  with  the  letter  g,  whose  case  in  this  re- 
spect is  analogous.  In  nearly  all  the  monosyl- 
lables in  which  it  is  the  initial  letter,  and  they 
are  very  numerous,  this  consonant  has  the  hard 
sound.  After  this  words  with  final  g  may  be 
taught.  The  next  step  may  be  the  letter  i  with 
the  sound  heard  in  pin,  and  this  may  be  followed 
by  h,  the  value  of  which  will,  indeed,  have  been 
already  taught  to  some  extent  by  the  frequent 
use  of  he,  his,  has  and  have  (words  exceptionally 
introduced  from  the  beginningi.  It  will  be  well 
to  give  the  following  list  first  :  H-am,  h-and, 
h-arm,  h-at,  h-ate,  h-eel,  h-old,  h-ark,  h-ale. 

We  may  next  select  the  most  available  of  our 
numerous  diphthongs  ea,  restricting  our  vocabu- 
lary at  first  to  words  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  e  {steam).  After  this  we  may  proceed  to 
sh,  and  so  on  until  we  have  covered  the  range 
indicated  for  the  second  course.    We  shall  re- 


serve for  the  third  course  in  the  child's  instruc- 
tion such  combinations  as  igh,  ough,  augh, 
aigh,  eigh,  ign,  in,  wh,  and  wr.  By  the  time 
he  has  reached  this  stage  in  his  progress  he 
will  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  words  of  two 
syllables.  They  may  be  ushered  in  by  words 
like  the  following  :  Farmer,  baker,  driver, 
reaper,  larger,  aged,  cages,  deepest,  later,  supperr 
started,  fishes,  teases,  broken,  bolted,  meltedy 
maiden,  gladly,  badly,  nicely,  slowly,  sadly,  neat- 
ly, the  adverbs  serving  also  to  teach  a  phonetic 
value  of  the  letter y  not  represented  in  mono- 
syllables. The  making  of  books  consisting  of 
words  of  one  syllable  is  a  rather  singular  ex- 
crescence of  our  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing children.  As  though  such  monosyllables- 
as  knight,  caught,  weighed,  laughed,  twelfth, 
straight,  and  whipped  were  not  fully  as  difficult 
as  words  like  those  which  we  have  just  enumer- 
ated. Productions  of  this  kind  could  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  line  were  not  drawn  at  "one 
syllable"  but  on  the  borders  of  the  easy  and 
difficult.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  who 
is  prepared  to  read  such  books  without  as- 
sistance should  shrink  from  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles, a  large  proportion  of  which  are  written 
in  accordance  with  definite  and  simple  ortho- 
graphic rules. 
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Children's  Questions. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  is  an  ancient  piece  of  humor  which, 
in  slightly  varying  form,  goes  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time.  It  is  peren- 
nial in  its  freshness  and  seems  never  to  pall 
upon  the  (editorial;  taste.  It  runs  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  mother  and 
her  child.  The  mother  poses  as  a  languid 
martyr  under  the  torture  of  an  endless  stream 
of  questions,  poured  out  upon  her  by  her  voluble 
and  altogether  irrepressible  little  son.  The 
dialogue  usually  occurs  in  a  public  museum  or 
railway  car,  or  some  place  equally  suggestive 
and  stimulating  to  the  infantile  mind,  and  the 
mother's  part  through  it  all  consists  chiefly  in 
such  answers  as  "Yes,"  "No,"  "Do  be 
quiet  !  "  "  If  you  ask  me  another  question,  I'll 
have  your  father  whip  you  when  we  get  home." 

Now,  it  is  not  the  humor  of  the  piece  that 


strikes  me.  My  sense  of  humor  fails  me  when 
the  victim  is  a  tender  baby  groping  his  way 
among  unknown  facts.  I  am  sure  that  many- 
mothers  are  not  aware  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  little  children  by  such  careless  treatment 
of  their  questionings.  We  have  become  ac- 
customed to  surroundings  that  are  full  of  won- 
der and  surprise  to  their  young  lives.  Let  one 
of  us  suppose  herself  suddenly  set  down  in  a  city 
in  Japan,  having  a  guide  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  place  ;  what  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  ply  him  with  questions 
about  the  strange  sights  ;  and  the  language 
being  only  partially  familiar,  what  wonder  if 
the  questions  often  seemed  puzzling  and  absurd. 
How  depressing  it  would  be  to  the  traveller 
should  her  guide  put  off  her  eagerness  with 
"Don't  bother  me,"  or  "Wait  until  you  have 
been  here  longer  and  then  you  will  understand 
these  things." 
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The  child  who  is  thus  treated  suffers  great 
injury.  If  he  be  a  shy  child,  easily  rebuffed,  he 
is  driven  in  upon  himself  ;  if  not,  he  finds  else- 
where his  confidant  and  teacher,  and  in  either 
case  the  mother  loses  an  untold  influence  in  the 
child's  life.  The  mingling  of  the  curious  and 
the  grotesque  is  as  evident  to  the  child  in  the 
appointments  and  occurrences  of  the  simplest 
home  as  the  same  element  would  be  to  an 
older  person  in  a  Japanese  bazaar.  There  is 
the  same  half-learned  language  with  its  daily 
surprises,  and  the  questions  asked  indicate  the 
difficulties  in  these  first  language  lessons. 

Observation  and  common-sense  both  teach  us 
that  a  child  does  not  ask  questions  merely  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  conversation.  The  question, 
however  absurd,  seemingly  indicates  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  desire  for 
enlightenment.  For  example  :  At  the  table 
a  few  days  ago  my  little  son,  aged  five,  was 
eating  the  meat  from  that  part  of  the  chicken 
commonly  called  the  "  wish-bone. "  Suddenly 
he  asked  "  Mamma,  why  do  chickens  have 
wish-bones?"  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
answer  this  query,  but  made  a  mental  note  of 
it,  and  the  very  next  time  a  chicken  was  sent 
home  from  market,  Willie  was  invited  to  bring 
his  high  chair  up  to  the  kitchen  table  and  see 
mamma  dissect  the  fowl.  Each  part  of  the 
anatomy  was  explained  together  with  its  name 
and  function,  not  leaving  out  the  "wish-bone." 

Those  mothers  who  keep  a  record  of  the 
happenings  and  sayings  of  the  nursery,  will  find 
it  quite  as  satisfactory  to  compare  the  "first 
questions  "  of  different  children  as  the  ages  at 
which  the  first  tooth  came  through  or  the  first 
step  was  taken.  The  successive  steps  along  the 
line  of  intellectual  progress  should  not  be  less 
interesting  than  physical  growth,  but  more. 

Cass  City,  Mich.  Olga  Otjen. 

The  Convalescent  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  are  few  persons,  I  suppose  not  any 
women,  whose  pitiful  sympathy  is  not  awakened 
at  sight  of  a  sick  baby.  Whether  the  little  suf- 
ferer lies  in  a  chamber  of  luxury  or  in  one  poor 
and  bare,  whether  meek  and  languid  or  fretfully 
wailing,  the  small,  pinched  face,  wistful,  hollow 
eyes,  tiny,  wasted  hands  appeal  to  every  tender 
chord  of  our  hearts. 

While  the  frail  life  is  in  absolute  danger, 
when  it  seems  at  any  moment  the  panting  breath 
may  cease,  the  flickering  pulse  ebb  away  for 
ever,  then  quiet  is  rigorously  enforced  in  the 
house,  in  the  darkened  room,  then  softened 


tones  and  steps  are  taken  about  the  little  bed  or 
crib.  But  when  the  shadow  of  the  dread  Angel 
is  withdrawn,  and  Life's  forces  are  slowly  but 
surely  rallying  back  to  duty,  what  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  weak  but  convalescent  baby  ? 

With  every  loving  thought,  care,  and  sympa- 
thy on  the  alert,  mother  or  nurse,  usually  both, 
now  exhaust  themselves,  every  ingenious  de- 
vice (and  the  baby  as  well),  in  attempts  to  amuse, 
interest,  or  pleasure  the  little  one.  He  is  talk- 
ed to  and  at  constantly  ;  he  is  told  over  and 
over  in  animated  tones  all  he  said,  and  did,  and 
wanted  to  do  during  his  illness,  and  assured  of 
all  that  he  may,  can,  and  shall  do  when  quite 
well.  He  is  told  of  the  welfare  or  mishaps  of 
every  cat,  dog,  calf,  or  chicken  on  the  home  or 
neighboring  premises  ;  he  is  duly  informed 
whenever  the  doctor  ("  who  gave  him  such  bad 
medicine  "or  "made  him  well  ")  passes,  until 
the  tired,  bewildered  little  brain  must  be  all 
a-throb  with  nervous  excitement.  Long-staying, 
loud-talking  callers  are  freely  admitted  to  his 
chamber,  or  he  is  borne  down  to  receive  them 
and  their  friendly  comments  and  condolences, 
which,  if  a  child  is  old  enough  to  understand — 
and  he  understands  sooner  than  many  are  aware 
—are  as  distasteful  as  a  bitter  medicine.  He 
is  carried  here  and  there  by  loving,  indiscreet 
relatives,  not  all  of  whom  know  just  how  to  bear 
the  small,  emaciated  body  with  greatest  ease  to 
it.  He  must  submit  also  with  good  or  ill  grace  to 
frequent  and  ill-timed  caresses.  An  older  in- 
valid would  plead  fatigue,  nervousness,  and  beg, 
if  not  insist,  to  "be  excused,"  or  perhaps  more 
bluntly  to  be  "let  alone"  ;  but  Baby  grows 
faint  and  weary,  with  no  protest  but  querulous 
wails.  And  if  theie  is  a  rise  of  fever,  or  un- 
wonted restlessness  or  languor,  the  anxious  mo- 
ther wonders  why  the  child  should  be  worse. 

Spare  the  convalescent  baby  too  much  talking 
to,  too  much  attempt  to  make  him  talk  ;  do  not 
excite  him  even  by  the  introduction  of  too 
many  playthings.  Company  is  often  a  serious 
evil  to  the  adult  convalescent,  and  it  may  prove 
so  to  the  baby  invalid  when  too  many  sympa- 
thetic but  voluble  friends  strive  to  out-talk  each 
other  in  the  sick-chamber  or  sitting-room. 

Do  not  clothe  the  baby  too  soon  in  his  ordi- 
nary wear;  soft,  loose  wrappers  easily  put  on 
and  off,  with  warm  but  not  heavy  flannel  un- 
derwear, are  better  for  the  little  one  than  even 
Mother  Hubbard  gowns.  While  open  air  and 
sunshine  are  invaluable  medicines  for  the  baby 
as  soon  as  he  can  take  them,  do  not  give  him 
too  long  rides,  and  be  careful  that  the  carriage 
is  moved  evenly  and  not  too  fast  ;  sudden  jolts 
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and  jars  are  cruel  and  hurtful  to  the  weak  little 
passenger.  And,  above  all,  do  not  keep  him  out 
long  enough  to  be  in  any  way  chilled. 

Cheerful,  quiet,  low,  even  tones,  pleasant 
but  not  too  frequent  surprises  in  the  way  of  lit- 
tle gifts,  in  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  in 
small  changes  about  the  room,  etc. — all  these 
have  as  great  an  effect  upon  convalescent  child  ren 
as  upon  those  of  larger  growth,  and  should  be 
practised  and  insisted  upon  by  every  mother  and 
nurse,  or  whoever  it  may  be  who  cares  for  the  con- 
valescent baby.    Lucy  Randolph  Fleming. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


A  Weekly  Allowance  for  the  Babies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wonder  if  mothers  know  how  much  bother 
may  be  saved  by  giving  to  each  child  '  an 
"allowance,"  instead  of  letting  him  ask  for 
pennies  every  time  he  sees  a  pocket-book,  and 
buying  him  something  every  time  he  goes  into 
a  store.  Even  a  two-year-old  enjoys  having  a 
"  pay-day  "  each  week,  and  a  certain  sum  which 
he  can  look  forward  to.  Sometimes  my  boy 
puts  his  pennies  in  the  bank,  and  sometimes  in 
a  certain  corner  in  his  bureau  drawer,  to  save  to 
buy  a  "birthday  for  papa"  or  for  some  other 
approved  purpose.  It  is  well  to  have  some 
system  of  regulating  the  amount  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  particularly  if  there  be  several  child- 
ren in  the  family,  and  my  plan  is  each  week  one 
cent  for  the  one-year-old,  two  for  the  two-year- 
old,  and  so  on  up  to  ten  years,  perhaps  to  fif- 
teen, when  other  circumstances  would  naturally 
be  taken  into  consideration.  My  boy  says 
"  Now  I  have  two  pennies,  'cause  I  am  two 
old,  but  pretty  soon  I'll  be  free  old,  and  then 
I'll  have  free  ;  but  Baby  can't  have  but  half 
a  one,  till  he  is  one  old,  he's  too  little."  So 
Baby  has  his  penny  every  other  week,  and  both 
are  satisfied.  F.  W.  B. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


A  Warm  Defender  of  the  Wet-Nurse. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

As  the  greater  number  of  those  writing  on 
wet-nurses  state  that  they  have  no  personal 
experience,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words. 
When  my  elder  boy  was  six  months  old  I  was 
forced  to  wean  him.  He  had  always  been  a 
delicate  child,  but  had  gained  fairly  and  seemed 
well  on  my  milk.  After  careful  consultation 
with  my  doctor  it  was  decided  to  try  the  bottle 
under  his  direction.  I  took  the  entire  charge  of 
the  bottle  myself,  and  no  pains  were  spared. 
The  cow  was  carefully  chosen.    In  spite  of  all 


this  the  child  lost  three  pounds  the  first  week. 
The  food  was  changed,  but  nothing  suited. 
Summer  was  coming  on,  and  a  wet-nurse  was 
pronounced  absolutely  necessary.  I  had  the 
strongest  objections.  I  thought  it  morally 
wrong  because  one  happened  to  be  more  blessed 
with  this  world's  goods,  to  take  for  one's  own 
child  the  health  of  one  less  favored,  foraboarded- 
out  baby  in  midsummer  has  a  poor  chance.  How- 
ever, the  case  was  desperate  and  I  consented. 

My  boy  gained  back  in  a  week  or  two  all  he 
had  lost  and  was  perfectly  well  all  summer. 
He  is  now  a  healthy  child  of  three-and-a-half. 
The  wet-nurse  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
hoalth.  She  was  nineteen  and  unmarried. 
She  was  from  the  provinces,  and  had  run  away 
from  home  to  escape  observation.  She  had  a 
very  respectable  sister  at  service  to  whom  she 
went  and  who  supported  her  through  her  ill- 
ness. This  sister  was  anxious  that  the  baby 
should  be  given  up  entirely  to  some  institution, 
and  that  she  should  go  out  to  service  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  This  she  refused  to  do. 
"  I  would  not,"  she  said,  "  give  up  Baby  even  if 
I  had  to  beg  for  him."  If  she  had  taken  an 
ordinary  place,  perfectly  untrained  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  have  earned  more  than  three  or  at 
most  three-and-a-half  dollars  a  week.  Three 
would  have  gone  for  the  baby's  board,  and 
what  would  she  have  done  for  clothes  or  how 
have  paid  back  her  sister?  The  high  wages  I 
gave  her  enabled  her  to  lay  something  by  after 
board,  clothes,  etc.,  were  paid. 

It  is  true  she  was  not  married,  but  in  spite  of 
that  she  was  a  "  very  nice  girl."  I  have  never 
had  in  my  house  a  servant  for  whom  I  enter- 
tained a  warmer  feeling.  She  was  sweet- 
tempered,  neat,  and  obliging,  very  pretty,  and 
sang  sweetly.  She  had  a  wonderful  knack  with 
the  baby,  and  though  coming  from  the  wild 
woods  and  being  more  thoroughly  ignorant  and 
untrained  than  I  ever  before  conceived  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  be,  when  she  came  to  me, 
she  was  naturally  so  quick  that  while  with  me 
she  picked  up  so  much  knowledge  of  housework 
that  she  was  quite  fitted  to  take  a  good  place 
when  she  left. 

I  never,  of  course,  inquired  into  her  misfor- 
tune, but  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  more  her 
misfortune  than  her  fault,  and  when  we  think 
how  often  we  all  yield  to  our  own  temptations, 
ought  we  to  judge  harshly  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced such  as  owing  to  our  more  sheltered 
lives  have  never  approached  us  ?  Is  it  consist- 
ent with  Christianity  to  refuse  to  associate  with, 
or  help  to  lead  to  a  better  life,  one  who  has  once 
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gone  wrong  ?  It  is  surely  not  the  way  I  read 
the  Bible.  I  have  many  friends  who  were 
obliged  to  have  wet  nurses,  most  of  whom  have 
been  unmarried.  The  experience  of  all  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  mine,  but  none  have  re- 
gretted that  they  had  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  "  Materfamilias  "  that  I 
have  never  known  a  mother  who  could  nurse 
her  own  baby  having  recourse  to  a  wet-nurse, 
except  when  the  doctor  positively  ordered  it, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  is  often  done.  A  strong, 
vigorous  child  often  seems  to  do  well  on  the 
bottle,  but  with  a  delicate  child  the  risk  is 
terrible  ;  and,  from  my  own  and  my  friends' 
experiences,  I  would  implore  every  mother  of 
such  a  one,  who  was  prevented  from  nursing  it 
herself,  to  at  once  procure  a  wet-nurse  if  she 
can  possibly  afford  it.  M.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Witness  to  the  Value  of  Sterilized  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Babyhood  has  published  several  articles  on 
the  value  of  sterilized  milk.  Let  me  tell  you  of 
its  value  to  us  as  proved  in  our  recent  experience. 

Early  in  October  we  were  to  take  the  journey 
from  Boston  to  California — and  I  must  own  that 
in  anticipation  we  dreaded  the  journey  for  our 
little  daughter  twenty-two  months  old.  In 
September  she  had  quite  a  sick  spell,  caused  by 
the  changes  of  milk  necessary  in  one  days  trav- 
elling. The  best  milk  we  could  procure  did  not 
agree  with  her  then,  and  she  was  growing  ill  and 
very  weak  from  indigestion  and  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. At  last  the  doctor  advised  us  to  try  be- 
ginning then  to  feed  her  with  sterilized  milk, 
which  we  had  decided  to  use  on  our  long  jour- 
ney. We  tried  it,  at  first  giving  her  no  other 
food,  and  it  was  her  chief  food  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  The  effect  was  good  and  her  gain  con- 
stant, so  that  in  about  a  week  she  was  well  again. 

By  taking  this  food  with  us  we  made  with  her 
several  visits  in  New  York,  and  she  still  contin- 
ued to  gain.  On  the  journey  out  here  we  gave 
her  no  milk  but  the  sterilized,  and  bought  spring 
water  (Poland)  for  her  to  drink.  The  result 
was  that  she  gained  steadily  during  the  journey, 
so  that  many  of  our  fellow-passengers  spoke  of 
it.  Among  them  was  a  doctor,  who  thought  her 
gain  very  noticable.  She  was  well  and  happy 
all  the  way,  and  even  cut  an  eye-tooth  with  no 
apparent  trouble. 

A  few  weeks  ago  she  had  a  slight  attack  of 
bowel  trouble.  We  again  put  her  on  sterilized 
milk,  and  with  good  results.  She  always  di- 
gests it  perfectly  and  easily.    I  wish,  therefore, 


to  give  my  testimony  most  heartily  in  favor 
of  sterilized  milk,  and  especially  for  such 
purposes  as  travelling  with  children,  where 
changes  of  milk  (even  with  the  best  and  purest 
milk)  may  be  harmful.  It  is  easy  to  carry,  easi- 
ly prepared,  and  never  troubled  us  at  all  by 
any  tendency  to  souring  ;  and  now  these  winter 
days  our  little  daughter  is  playing  out  in  the 
health-giving  sunshine  and  warmth  of  Califor- 
nia, which  we  think  is  well  called  "The  Para- 
dise for  children."  S.  C.  C. 
Pasadena ,  Cat. 

The  National  Spitting-Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  stopped  me  in  our  walk  the 
other  day,  and  looked  down  at  the  pavement  and 
said:  "What  is  that,  mamma?"  I  could  not 
bear  to  tell  her  that  it  was  something  that  came 
from  the  mouth  of  a  being  in  outward  shape  very 
much  like  her  papa,  and  I  drew  her  on  without 
answering  her  question.  I  have  been  thinking, 
since  then,  that  women  might  do  more  than 
they  do  to  cure  their  countrymen  of  the  national 
vice  of  spitting,  or,  if  that  is  too  great  a  reform 
for  them  to  undertake,  at  least  to  persuade  men 
to  approach  the  gutter  when  they  feel  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  expectorate,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  men  have  a  good  deal  of  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  women,  and  that  if  they 
knew  what  inconvenience  and  what  sense  of 
nausea  women  have  to  suffer  from  when  they 
take  their  walks  abroad,  they  would  be  more 
careful  in  this  respect.  A  slight  indication  of 
discomfort  and  annoyance,  in  a  horse-car  or  on 
a  ferry-boat,  when  a  man  sins  in  this  respect, 
would  often  remind  him  of  what  he  is  doubtless 
quite  forgetful  of.  Unless  such  an  intimation 
can  be  conveyed  with  a  good  deal  of  politeness 
and  tact,  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  very  effica- 
cious, but  there  are  much  more  difficult  things 
than  this  which  women  are  capable  of. 

To-day  I  waited  at  a  railway  station,  and  I 
put  my  newly-formed  theory  in  practice.  A  la- 
boring man  sitting  next  me  had  already  made  a 
little  pool  in  front  of  himself,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ejecting  his  saliva  in  various  oblique 
directions,  apparently  intent  upon  covering  par- 
ticular spots  on  the  floor.  I  looked  at  him  until 
I  had  caught  his  eye,  and  then  I  said,  not  at  all 
in  an  unfriendly  way,  "  Does  that  give  you  so 
much  pleasure  ?"  He  looked  a  little  abashed 
after  he  had  taken  in  my  meaning,  but  not  at  all 
angry,  and  he  refrained  from  further  offences 
against  good  taste. 
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I  write  to  Babyhood  because  I  believe  that 
reform  in  this  particular  lies  more  in  the  hands 
of  women  than  of  men.  Why  cannot  the  moth- 
ers of  Babyhood's  babies  form  a  secret  organi- 
zation, pledged  to  frown  upon  spitting  in  public 
places?  If  they  would,  I  believe  they  could  do 
much  to  make  their  country  a  cleaner  and 
sweeter  place  for  their  babies  to  grow  up  in  than 
they  have  found  it  to  live  in  themselves. 

Maryland.  ETIQUETTE. 


The  Credit  System  as  an  Incentive  to  Good  Be- 
havior. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  object  to  the  system  of  giving  credits,  to  be 
redeemed  in  money,  in  order  to  secure  good 
conduct  in  children,  which  is  recommended  by 
your  San  Francisco  correspondent.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  system  of  spanking, 
and  that  in  turn  is  not  so  bad  as  the  no-system 
of  allowing  the  children  to  grow  up  naughty. 
But  any  regular  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 


ments is  a  confession  of  impotence  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  Children  should  be  led  into 
good  conduct  as  the  natural,  healthy  way  of 
living.  The  one  rule  for  doing  that  is  never 
for  a  moment  to  relax  a  firm  and  unbending 
guidance  towards  goodness,  but  to  make  that 
guidance  as  gentle  and  as  unobtrusive  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made.  The  elements  of  that  guid- 
ance are  something  like  praise  and  blame,  but 
they  are  very  different  from  a  bluntly  out- 
spoken praise  and  blame  upon  every  occasion 
that  arises,  and  still  more  are  they  different 
from  a  fixed  meed  of  candy,  or  money,  or 
spanking.  Children  are  not  altogether  unlike 
grown  people.  What  is  it  that  puts  us  into  a 
mood  in  which  we  are  capable  of  conduct 
higher  than  our  ordinary  level  of  conduct  ?  Is 
it  not  that  our  conduct  will  be  appreciated — 
not  blamed  nor  rewarded,  but  sympathized  with 
— by  those  whom  we  feel  instinctively,  whether 
we  confess  it  or  not,  to  be  our  moral  superiors  ? 
Baltimore,  Md.  M. 


ROBBIE'S  FAITH. 


BY  JEAN  LOUDON. 


GRANDMA,  on  going  out  to  feed  her  little 
chickens  one  afternoon,  was  surprised  to 
find  five  of  them  stretched  out  cold  and  dead. 
What  could  have  caused  their  death  ?  On  ex- 
amining them  more  closely  she  found  they  had 
been  cut  in  pieces  in  various  ways,  some  of 
them  being  split  open  and  others  with  the  legs 
and  wings  hacked  off.  It  was  clear  they  had 
been  killed  purposely. 

Could  it  have  been  her  dear  little  grandson, 
Robbie  ?  She  quickly  called  him,  and  he  an- 
swered from  the  next  yard  :  "  Here  I  am,  g'an'- 
ma."  ' '  Come  over,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she 
said.  Crawling  through  an  opening  in  the  fence 
came  three-year-old  Robbie — afair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  child,  with  a  face  which  showed  a  great 
deal  of  character  for  such  an  infant. 

"Robbie,"  said  grandma,  "  did  yon  kill  my 
poor  little  chickens  ?" 

"Yes,  g'an'ma,  I  cutted  'em  open." 
' '  O  what  a  naughty,  naughty  boy  !    But  why 
did  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Why,  g'an'ma,  I  only  wanted  to  see  how 


they  were  made  ;"but  I  an't  a  naughty  boy  ;  what 
makes  you  call  me  that?" 

"Don't  you  know,  Robbie,"  said  grandma, 
"  that  it  is  very  wicked  to  kill  anything  ?  Only 
very  naughty  boys  do  such  things." 

"But,  g'an'ma,  I  saw  g'an'pa  kill  two 
chickens  yesterday  ;  he  cutted  their  heads  off 
with  a  hatchet,  and  they  were  big  ones,  too. 
An't  it  worser  to  kill  big  ones  than  'ittle  ones, 
and  is  g'an'pa  a  naughty  boy?" 

"But,  my  dear  little  boy,  grandpa  killed 
those  fowls  for  us  to  eat,  while  the  little  chicks 
you  have  killed  will  never  do  any  one  a  bit  of 
good,  and  the  poor  mother-hen  will  feel  very 
badly  indeed  to  lose  so  many  of  her  little  ones." 

Grandma  said  this  becau  eshe  felt  it  would  be 
difficult  for  her  to  explain  to  Robbie  why  kill- 
ing chickens  to  eat  was  not  sinful,  while  killing 
them  "to  find  out  how  they  were  made"  was. 

The  child  thought  earnestly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then,  looking  up  gleefully,  he  said  : 
"G'an'ma,  didn't  God  make  everyfing?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  she. 
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"Even  'ittle  chickies,  g'an'ma?" 

'"By  Him  was  everything  made,'"  quoted 
grandma,  trying  to  fortify  herself  against  Kob's 
logic. 

"  Well,  then,  g'an'ma,  can't  we  just  ask  Him 
to  make  these  'ittle  chickies  over  again?  If  He 
made  'em  once  He  can  make  'em  again,  and  I 
fink  it  would  be  easier  to  make  'em  out  of  dead 
chickies  than  out  of  eggs,  as  you  told  me  the  other 
day."  Just  then  Robbie's  mamma  called  him  to 
supper,  and  grandma  gladly  hastened  his  going. 

About  two  hours  afterward  she  went  into  her 
son's  house  and  found  the  little  boy  in  his 
night-gown  ready  to  say  his  prayers.  Imme- 
diately on  seeing  her  he  shouted  joyously  : 
"Oh!  here's  g'an'ma,  mamma  ;  can't  she  hear 
me  say  my  p'ayers?  I  have  a  'ticular  reason." 
Mamma  smilingly  assenting,  he  said  his  usual 
prayers,  "  Now  I  lay  me"  and  "  God  bless 
g'an'pa  and  g'ar>  ma,  and  papa  and  mamma, 
and  'ittle  sister  and  Robbie"  ;  then  in  an  un- 
dertone, so  that  only  grandma  and  God  could 
hear  :  "And  don't  let  him  everbe  a  naughty  boy 


again,  and  p'ease,  God,  make  the  'ittle  chickies 
get  alive  again,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Now,  g'an'- 
ma," said  he,  springing  to  his  feet,  "it'll  all  be 
wight  now,  won't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  she  said,  touched  by  his  child- 
ish faith. 

Next  morning  Rob,  who  was  an  early  riser 
for  so  small  a  boy,  rushed  in  while  grandma 
was  washing  the  breakfast  dishes,  shouting: 
"Oh!  g'an'ma,  g'an'ma,  God's  sent  'em  al- 
ready ;  there  are  five  'ittle  ones,  just  like  'em  I 
killed  out  there.  Didn't  He  make  'em  quick, 
though." 

Sure  enough,  grandma  found  just  that  num- 
ber of  newly  arrived  chicks  in  the  coop,  so 
she  thinks  Rob  has  reason  to  say  his  prayer  has 
been  answered.  Nevertheless,  she  cautioned 
him  against  trying  to  find  out  how  any  more 
are  made,  lest  God  should  think  he  meant  to  be 
naughty  and  might  not  make  the  chickens  over 
for  him.  Robbie  nodded  his  head  in  a  solemn 
way,  adding  sagely  :  "'Sides,  g'an'ma,  I  know 
how  they're  made  now,  so  it  won't  be  nessary." 


NURSERY 

Colored  Stockings — Irregular  Flow  of  Milk — Use 
of  Soap  on  a  Young  Child — Weight  at  Seventeen 
Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  When  my  baby  is  put  into  short  clothes  what 
ought  she  to  wear  on  her  feet  ?  Are  black  or  brown 
silk  stockings  injurious  ?    I  don't  like  white. 

(2)  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my  milk. 
It  is  very  irregular  with  no  apparent  cause.  For  a 
few  days  I  will  have  barely  enough,  and  then  will 
have  such  a  flow  as  to  be  very  uncomfortable.  At 
such  times  it  flows  so  freely  from  one  side  that  the 
baby  will  not  nurse  from  it,  as  the  milk  streams 
into  her  throat  so  fast  that  it  chokes  her.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy  for  that  ?  Also,  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  take  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk 
when  I  have  not  enough  ? 

(3)  My  nurse  wants  to  wash  the  baby  with  soap 
every  morning.  Isn't  that  too  often  for  her  delicate 
skin  ?    Isn't  once  a  week  often  enough  ? 

(4)  Is  seventeen  pounds  a  good  weight  at  three 
months  ?  Baby's  Mamma. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Colored  stockings  are  not  usually  inju- 
rious if  the  color  is  entirely  fast.  Many  of  the 
stockings  sold  in  the  shops  are  so  poorly  dyed 
as  to  stain  the  skin  badly,  the  color  resisting 
soap  and  water  and  requiring  often  oxalic  acid 
or  vinegar  for  its  removal.  Such  stockings  are 
to  be  avoided  White  are  best  until  the  child 
plays  in  the  dirt. 

(2)  The  irregularity  of  flow  cannot  be  con- 
trolled without  controlling  the  causes  behind 


PROBLEMS. 

it,  which  we  can  know  nothing  about  in  your 
case.  See  remarks  in  answer  to  another  prob- 
lem. 

(3)  Good  soap  is  not  injurious,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  daily  except  about  the  parts 
covered  by  the  napkins. 

(4)  Yes.   

Intermittent  Fever. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  little 
girl?  She  is  two-and-a-half  years  old,  and  large 
and  strong  for  her  age. 

On  several  occasions  she  has  complained  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  feeling  very  tired  and  has  wanted 
to  lie  down;  she  has  then  become  very  sleepy  and 
flushed,  and  has  nearly  got  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  ly- 
ing with  her  head  and  face  almost  buried  in  her  pil- 
low, and  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chest;  this 
is  accompanied  with  fever,  and  every  now  and  then 
she  has  been  sick  at  her  stomach,  and  has  then 
fallen  off  again  into  the  same  state,  from  which  no 
noise  will  rouse  her;  towards  night  she  gets  cooler, 
and  in  the  morning  wakes  up  much  better  and  quite 
bright,  but  still  a  little  flushed  and  feverish,  but  only 
slightly.  She  has  had  these  attacks  three  times; 
the  second  time  it  lasted  a  week,  and  every  day  was 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  previous  one;  the  last  at- 
tack lasted  about  two  or  three  days. 

I  have  had  doctors'  advice,  but  with  apparently 
little  result,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  really 
the  matter,  as  I  fear  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  I 
feed  the  child  on  meal  only  every  second  day,  and 
only  give  a  little  of  it  to  her  with  potato;  her  other 
diet  consists  of  bread  and  milk  and  bread  and  but- 
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ter  with  light  puddings,  and  nothing  else.  The 
strange  part  of  the  attack  is  this  repetition  of  the 
fever  and  sickness  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  and 
the  apparent  entire  relief  from  it  in  the  morning. 
Montreal,  Canada.  A  Subscriber. 

The  stupor  and  other  symptoms  doubtless  de- 
pend upon  the  rise  of  temperature.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  multitude  of  causes.  But  the 
distinct  periodicity  of  the  attack  would  make 
the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  fever  a  very  proba- 
ble one;  although  with  children  we  are  very  shy 
of  using  the  words  "intermittent,"  "remit- 
tent," or  "  malarial," as  they  are  made  the  cloak 
of  a  world  of  ignorance.  Intermittent  fever  is 
the  most  distinct  of  malarial  disorders.  In  a 
typical  case  in  an  adult  the  chill  which  an- 
nounces a  paroxysm  occurs  with  considerable 
regularity — daily,  on  alternate  days,  or  less  often, 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  fever.  A  fever 
with  a  daily  access  is  called  a  quotidian  ague  ; 
one  with  an  access  on  alternate  days  is  a  tertian 
ague,  and  so  on.  But  in  childhood  the  frank 
chill  is  less  common,  and  the  fever  is  less  regular 
than  in  adults.  And  herein  lies  the  danger  of 
error,  since  in  most  diseases  of  childhood  the 
temperature  is  more  subject  to  fluctuations  than 
in  adults.  An  irregular  or  paroxysmal  fever 
may  arise  from  a  multitude  of  causes  and  may 
be — indeed,  often  is — classed  as  "  malarial  "  or 
*'  remittent"  simply  from  the  temperature 
range,  while  the  malarial  poison  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  the  real  cause  be- 
hind the  fever  may  be  overlooked  and  its  treat- 
ment therefore  neglected.  Many  physicians  do 
not  in  a  doubtful  case  make  a  diagnosis  of 
malarial  disease  until  they  have  after  proper 
search  failed  to  find  any  other  reasonable  cause. 
Fortunately,  the  true  malarial  fevers  are  usually 
quite  amenable  to  medical  treatment. 

Deranged  Digestion— Potato   Diet— Aversion  to 
Milk  and  the  Use  of  the  Spoon. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  months,  stoutly 
protests  against  drinking  milk.  I  have  tried  to 
have  her  drink  from  everything  I  can  think  of, 
but  all  to  no  purpose;  neither  will  she  eat  anything 
from  a  spoon.  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  unless  it 
is  because  when  she  was  six  months  old  she  was  at- 
tacked with  what  I  feared  might  be  croup,  and  in 
order  to  send  up  the  phlegm  I  gave  her  honey  and 
alum  from  a  spoon,  which  made  her  so  sick  I  think 
she  has  not  forgotten  it.  I  weaned  her  when  she 
was  twelve  months  old.  During  her  nursing  period 
she  never  ate  anything,  but  sat  contentedly  in  her 
high  chair  at  the  table  during  meal-time.  Since 
then  her  diet  has  consisted  of  graham  and  wheat 
bread  and  butter,  johnny  cake,  toast,  and  baked  po- 
tato with  a  little  thin  cream  and  salt  (she  eats  with 
her  fingers  and  feeds  herself).  I  know  Babyhood 
objects  to  potato,  but  she  is  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  always  prefers  it  to  anything  else. 

For  the  past  three  days  some  of  the  potato  has 


passed  her  almost  perfectly  undigested,  and  I  know 
it  cannot  be  good  for  her.  At  times  she  is  consti- 
pated. I  fear  also  that  she  is  troubled  with  worms; 
her  breath  is  sometimes  offensive,  especially  at 
night,  and  often  she  starts  and  cries  out  in  her 
sleep  as  if  in  pain.  She  has  only  two  teeth  entire- 
ly through,  one  upper  and  one  lower;  they  have 
grown  to  a  good  size;  I  can  see  two  others  coming. 
She  walks  with  chairs  and  delights  to  use  her  feet. 

(1)  Do  you  think  her  symptoms  indicate  worms? 

(2)  Shall  I  withhold  the  potato  diet  entirely? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  inducing  her  to 
eat  from  a  spoon?  H.  M.  L.  B. 

Illinois. 

(r)  We  do  not  think  she  has  worms,  at  least 
there  is  no  evidence  of  her  having  them.  She  lives 
almost  exclusively  on  starchy  food  (bread,  john- 
ny-cake, toast,  and  potato)  with  a  little  fat  (but- 
ter and  cream)  and  salt.  This  is  an  astonishing 
diet  for  her  age.  Probably  she  has  the  deranged 
digestion  to  be  expected.  The  diet  is  beyond 
the  digestion  of  most  two-year-old  children  with 
a  full  set  of  teeth ;  she  cannot  chew  much,  having 
but  two  teeth.  The  starting  pain  is  probably 
now  in  part  due  to  the  irritation  from  the  teeth. 

(2)  We  should  stop  the  potato  and  johnny- 
cake  entirely,  and  perhaps  limit  the  bread  sup- 
ply— the  amount  given  is  not  stated,  and  we  are 
not  sure  on  this  point.  Very  probably  the  aver- 
sion to  milk  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
enough  food  without  it.  If  she  were  not  fully 
fed  with  the  undesirable  articles  of  food,  she 
probably  would,  from  hunger,  drink  the  milk. 
She  would  very  likely  take  broths  also. 

(3)  First  try  to  correct  the  diet,  and  she  will 
probably  use  the  spoon  when  there  is  any  food 
demanding  its  use. 

Where  Milk  Disagrees. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  is  two  months  old  and  he  takes 
nothing  but  cow's  milk  and  lime-water.  He  is 
troubled  with  constipation,  and  his  milk  is  not  di- 
gested at  all.  He  only  has  one  passage  a  day,  and 
is  troubled  with  colic,  and  does  not  seem  satisfied 
unless  he  is  nursing  all  the  time.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  if  you  would  change  his  food,  or  men- 
tion something  to  give  him  ?  F.  M.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  we  should  suggest  would  be 
the  addition  of  oatmeal  gruel  to  the  milk,  as  so 
frequently  recommended  by  Babyhood.  We 
assume  that  the  milk  is  properly  diluted. 

A  Case  of  Knock-Knee. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  drawing  showing  the 
shape  of  my  little  boy's  legs  when  he  is  lying  on 
his  back.  Are  they  not  becoming  knock-kneed  ? 
and  if  so,  what  would  you  advise  doing?  I  have 
spoken  to  my  physician  several  times,  but  receive 
no  opinion,  only  "  It  does  look  a  little  that  way, 
but  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it."  I  am  naturally 
worried  over  it,  and  would  like  to  know  as  soon  as 
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possible  what  to  do;  especially  as  he  is  falling  so 
much  lately,  with  the  left  leg  always  turned  side- 
ways when  he  has  fallen.  He  is  a  Babyhood  boy, 
for  I  never  found  any  food  to  agree  with  him  until 
I  was  helped  by  Babyhood  when  he  was  about  five 
months  old,  and  here  I  want  to  say  the  same  with 
regard  to  my  little  girl,  now  eight  months  old, 
whom  I  am  bringing  up  with  Babyhood  for  my 
guide.  Both  my  babies  have  been  unable  to  digest 
their  food  without  the  aid  of  pepsin,  unless  the 
food  was  so  weak  that  they  were  hungry  all  the 
time.  I  have  used  it  about  a  year.  W.  B.  C. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  illustration  shows  that  there  is  slight 
knock-knee,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  disfigurement. 
It  may  not  increase.  We  should  advise  you  to 
make  a  careful  tracing  of  the  limbs,  including 
the  thighs,  noting  position  in  which  he  lies  at 
the  time,  and  all  particulars.  After  a  month  or 
two  make  another  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
If  the  deviation  is  increasing  we  should  recom- 
mend light  knock-knee  braces,  if  you  can  get 
them  well-fitting.  If  you  cannot  get  a  good 
pair  it  would  seem  better  to  wait  till  you  can. 
The  falling  may  be  independent  of  the  knock- 
knee,  and  be  really  due  to  a  turning-in  of  one 
foot  so  that  it  catches  against  the  other  limb  in 
running.    Watch  and  see  if  it  be  so. 


"Three  Months'  Colic." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  a  recent  but  enthusiastic  subscriber  to 
Babyhood  something  about  the  legitimate  reme- 
dies for  "three  months'  colic"  in  infants.  I  am 
entirely  without  experience,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
nurses,  friends,  and  doctors,  have  rung  the  changes 
on  "  Dewee's  Carminative,"  catnip-tea,  soda-mint, 
gin  and  fennel,  etc.    Are  these  all  harmful  ?  B. 

New  Orleans,  La, 

Catnip-tea  given  hot,  and  soda  mint  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  are  both  safe  and  useful  in  reliev- 
ing colic.  "  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."'  Therefore  search  for  causes. 
Children  have  colic  at  all  ages.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequent  at  the  age  mentioned  than  ear- 
lier, because  the  little  one  has  gained  more  in- 
dependence of  action,  kicks  its  covers  off  and  so 
gets  chilled,  and  is  in  warm  climates  or  seasons 
often  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  when  the 
same  accident  occurs.  Besides — and  perhaps 
this  is  most  important  of  all — certain  processes 
of  development  in  the  intestinal  canal  make 
the  child  more  susceptible  to  derangement  from 
all  causes.  A  child  that  has  shown  the  colicky 
tendency  should  be  carefully  protected  about 
the  bowels  at  all  times;  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  constipated  ;  if  fed,  should  have  its  food 
prepared  with  great  circumspection;  if  suckled, 
its  mouth  and  the  nipple  should  be  kept  particu- 
larly clean  to  avoid  any  source  of  fermentation 
which  might  act  upon  the  milk. 


Protection  for  Mattress  in  Case  of  Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  thing  to  protect 
the  mattress  in  cases  of  "  bed-wetting  "  ? 

Natchitoches,  La.  A.  P.  D. 

A  rubber  sheet  with  a  small  blanket  folded 
over  it — a  folded  cotton  sheet  will  do  as  well 
in  warm  weather  or  countries,  and  is  more 
easily  washed — a  sheet  to  lie  over  all. 

Scurf  or  Crust  on  the  Head. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  through  your 
magazine  what  you  would  advise  to  remove  the 
brown  scurf  which  often  gathers  on  a  baby's  head. 
I  have  washed  my  baby's  head  every  day  with  cas- 
tile  soap,  and  1  have  tried  softening  the  scurf  with 
cosmoline  and  sweet-oil  and  then  washing  it  with 
tar  soap  ;  but  all  is  of  no  avail,  and  I  should  like 
Babyhood's  advice.  Could  using  hard  water  have 
anvthing  to  do  with  causing  it  ?  I  have  heard  that 
it  did.  A.  H.  R. 

Canton,  Mass. 

The  tendency  for  the  crusts  to  form  again  after 
removal  is  characteristic.  If,  after  persistent  re- 
moval, they  still  return,  the  cure  can  be  effected 
by  remedies  applied  to  the  scalp  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  particular  remedy  is  rather  beyond  do- 
mestic skill  and  should  be  made  by  some  physi- 
cian who  can  see  the  child. 


Condensed  Keplies  to  Various  Letters. 

B.  S.  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Give  addi- 
tional food  at  first  and  wean  very  soon.  Ad- 
ditional food  which  would  probably  agree  can 
be  made  of  good  top  cow's  milk  two  parts, 
boiling  water  one  part.  Give  every  other  feed- 
ing, alternating  with  breast  milk.  If  this  does 
not  agree  try  Carnrick's  Food.  As  the  child  is 
weaned,  the  food  that  is  found  to  agree  before 
weaning  is  to  be  continued. 

J.  S.  B.,  Chicago,  III. — Your  baby  at  two- 
months  had  gained  three  pounds.  As  during 
first  two  weeks  there  is  usually  no  gain,  the 
three  pounds  may  fairly  be  credited  to  six 
weeks  time,  or  half-a-pound  per  week,  which  is 
very  good  growth.  And  so  far  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  need  of  additional  nutriment.  Better 
be  sure  on  the  point  before  you  needlessly  feed 
him.  You  speak  of  a  cold  for  four  or  five 
weeks  which  impeded  his  nasal  breathing.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  his  waking  and  apparent 
eagerness  for  food  are  really  due  to  dry  mouth 
from  breathing  through  that  passage  instead  of 
the  nostrils.  Try  if  a  little  water  slightly- 
warm  will  not  satisfy  him.  For  the  cure  of  the 
nasal  trouble  there  is  nothing  within  the  range 
of  domestic  practice  better  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  little  sweet-oil  or  vaseline  into  the 
nostrils  to  soften  the  mucous  membrane. 

Baby's  Mother. — We  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  condensed  milk  should  not  be  used  if  it 
really  agrees.  Simple  fat,  however,  must  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  perfect  health. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A  "Boy  in  the  Olden  Time." 

The  boy  of  to-day,  who  thinks  we  should  beg 
his  pardon  for  calling  him  a  boy,  generally  pro- 
fesses a  great  deal  of  pity  for  the  privations  and 
general  surroundings  of  the  boy  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  His  pity  is  wasted,  and  can  be  with- 
held. The  boy  of  those  old-time  days  was  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  his  condition  and  with  his 
sources  of  enjoyment  than  is  the  boy  of  to-day. 
He  really  had  a  better  time.  If  those  sources 
were  fewer,  so  were  his  wants  and  his  expecta- 
tions. He  was  contented  to  be  a  boy,  and  to  be 
considered  one.  He  didn't  call  his  parents  old 
fogies,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold firm.  Generally  he  obeyed  the  Fifth 
Commandment  ;  when  he  didn't  he  wished  he 
had.  He  wasn't  ashamed  of  useful  work  ;  his 
health  was  vigorous  and  his  sleep  sound.  He 
remembered  the  Sabbath  day,  and  tried  to  ob- 
serve it  as  well  as  a  boy  could.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant day  for  him,  even  with  its  strict,  old-fash- 
ioned observance.  He  didn't  vote  religion  a 
humbug  and  its  Christians  to  be  fanatics  or 
fools.  If  he  didn't  see  as  much  money  in  a 
year  as  the  boy  of  this  period  thinks  he  must 
have  every  day,  he  was  just  as  happy — more 
happy,  indeed.  His  boyhood  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  stalwart,  useful,  and  honored  manhood. 
On  the  whole,  the  old-time  boy  needs  no  pity 
from  the  boy  of  to-day. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Biting  the  Finger-Nails. 

A  NOVEL  accident,  resulting  from  a  habit  of 
very  common  prevalence  among  nervous  people, 
was  brought  to  my  notice  recently.  A  young 
lady  complained  of  a  constant  irritation  in  her 
throat.  Two  weeks  previously  she  had  been 
taken  with  a  severe  "  sore-throat,  "  which  was 
treated  by  a  neighboring  physician.  Under 
his  care,  she  says,  the  inflammation  quickly  sub- 
sided, but  there  still  remained  a  sensation  of  ir- 
ritation. Examination  revealed  a  small,  flesh- 
looking  object,  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of 
wheat,  adherent  to  the  tissues  posterior  to  the 
left  tonsil  by  one  end.  The  other  parts  of  the 
throat  were  normal.  The  little  mass  could  not 
be  detached  by  a  cotton-covered  probe,  but  by 
the  use  of  forceps  it  was  easily  removed,  and  on 
examination  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  finger-nail, 


which  had  become  covered  by  a  cheesy  deposit. 
A  broken  piece  of  the  nail  was  also  removed 
from  under  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same 
spot  by  a  sharp-pointed  probe.  The  patient  then 
confessed  to  the  habit  of  biting  her  finger-nails, 
and,  moreover,  could  remember  that  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  the  onset  of  her  throat-trouble  a  piece 
of  nail  which  she  had  bitten  off  had  become  lost  in 
\  her  mouth,  but  after  it  had  caused  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing she  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until  reminded 
by  the  discovery. — New  York  Medical  Record. 

"  Mothering  Day." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  our  English 
forefathers  used  to  celebrate  a  feast  called  Moth- 
ering Sunday.  The  children  who  still  lived  at 
home  prepared  some  little  loving  surprise  for 
their  mother,  and  the  married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters tried  to  come  home  at  any  cost  or  trouble 
on  that  day,  each  bringing  a  gift  for  her.  If 
they  could  not  come,  the  gift  was  sent.  The 
feast  resembled  the  New-England  Thanksgiv- 
ing in  the  gathering  about  the  hearth  of  the  old 
home,  but  its  peculiar  feature  was  that  on  that 
one  day  of  the  year  the  mother  in  each  family, 
from  the  queen  to  the  poorest  laborer,  received 
the  homage  of  her  children.  It  was  often  a 
very  humble  homage.  The  gift  was  perhaps 
only  a  cake  or  a  new  flannel  gown,  or  a  pair  of 
mittens  to  keep  her  old  hands  warm. 

But  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  festival  that  was 
so  high  and  fine.  It  sounds  to  us  like  a  note  of 
lofty  music  amidst  the  ignorance  and  brutality 
of  that  old  time.  The  hind  who  saved  his 
pennies  to  buy  a  simnel-cake  for  his  mother 
could  not  read  or  write  ;  he  shared  his  hovel 
with  his  pigs  ;  his  chief  enjoyment  in  life,  prob- 
ably, was  rat-catching  and  bear-baiting  ;  and 
yet  up  from  the  muddy  depths  of  his  nature 
flickered  this  feeble  flame  of  tender  loyalty  to 
the  woman  who  had  given  him  birth.  Once  a 
year,  at  least,  he  remembered  to  tell  her  that  her 
son  thought  of  her  still  with  love  and  gratitude. 

We  Americans  are  not  ignorant  hinds  ;  we  do 
not  hunt  rats  or  bait  bears;  but  is  there  no  need 
of  a  Mothering  Sunday  among  us?  The  use  of 
an  anniversary  is,  after  all,  to  quicken  and  give 
voice  to  some  belief  or  feeling  latent  in  the  pop- 
'  ular  heart,  and  to  impress  it  on  the  generation 
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which  will  next  rule  the  world.  The  man  is  a 
firmer  patriot  because  as  a  boy  he  made  himself 
a  nuisance  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  truthful  and  brave  because  once  a  year 
he  was  told  of  Washington's  truth  and  bravery, 
much  as  he  may  have  been  bored  by  the  telling. 

Our  reader  is  ready  to  protest  indignantly  that 
he  needs  no  anniversary  to  teach  him  to  love  or 
be  grateful  to  his  mother.  No  ;  but  does  he 
need  nothing  to  remind  him  to  tell  her  of  that 
love  and  gratitude  ?  We  all  are  apt  to  take  that 
chiefest  of  God's  blessings,  a  mother,  for 
granted,  as  we  do  the  sunshine  and  air.  They 
all  come  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  we  give  no 
special  thanksgiving  for  them.  Just  think  of  it 
a  minute  !  A  woman,  in  her  first  youth  and 
beauty,  begins  to  give  up  her  time,  her  vanity, 
her  plans  for  the  future  to  the  child  at  her 
breast.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  feeding  his 
body  from  her  body  ;  her  intellect,  her  ambition, 
her  faith  in  God— all  are  made  so  many  feeders 
to  his  life,  to  win  for  hiin  strength,  a  place  in 
the  world,  eternal  happiness.  Everywhere  we 
see  the  same  thing,  an  adult  human  being,  with 
her  individual  talents  and  hopes  for  herself, 
merging  them  all  in  this  immature  life.  A 
thousand  times  a  day  her  hands,  her  thoughts, 
and  her  prayers  go  to  his  help.  When  he  leaves 
her,  and  she  sits  old  and  alone  by  the  silent 
hearth,  what  does  she  know  of  the  outside  world 
beyond  his  narrow  path  among  men  ?  Of 
course  this  is  the  order  of  nature.  Even  the 
tigress  cares  for  its  cub.  But  because  God  gave 
the  mother  this  work  to  do  is  her  love  less  real 
or  her  hunger  for  love  in  return  less  poignant? 
A  man  is  sure  of  his  mother's  feeling  for  him.  If 
he  is  worth  anything  as  a  man,  his  love  for  her 
is  pure  and  sweet ;  but  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  he  does  not  show  it.  His  life  is  so  crowd- 
ed— business,  wife,  children,  press  on  him  at 
every  minute  ;  this  claim,  old  as  his  birth,  is  apt 
to  be  shoved  in  the  corner  and  forgotten. 

We  read  the  other  day  the  story  of  a  woman, 
a  commonplace  old  woman,  who  had  been  both 
father  and  mother  to  her  sons;  who  had  support- 
ed them  by  hard  work,  placed  them  in  the  world, 
and  watched  them  win  fortune  and  honor. 
When  they  stood  about  her  death-bed  one  of 
them,  moved  by  the  imminence  of  the  mo- 
ment to  demonstration,  cried:  "  There  never  was 
a  better  mother  than  you  have  been  to  me  !  " 

A  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  the  dying  face. 

"You  never  told  me  so  before,  John,"  she 
whispered. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  Mothering  Sunday,  let  us 
at  least  ask  ourselves  now  and  then  how  it  fares 


with  the  old  mother  to  whom,  perhaps,  we 
give  a  seat  in  our  chimney-corner.  What  has 
she  outside  of  our  life?  How  much  of  it  do  we 
share  with  her?  We  love  her  ;  but  how  is  she 
to  know  it  ?  Do  we  ever  put  our  love  into  actual 
words,  or  little  cares,  or  foolish,  tender  caress- 
es ?  Surely  the  dull  path  going  down  to  the 
grave  needs  pleasure  and  cheer  as  much  as  that 
of  childhood.  Vet  who  always  remembers  to 
whisper  the  joke  into  her  deaf  ear  when  she 
looks  wistfully  about  the  laughing  circle?  Do 
we  take  her  into  the  family  secrets  or  the  fam- 
ily frolics?  Don't  let  us  be  afraid  to  tell  her 
how  much  we  owe  her,  and  how  dear  she  is  to 
us.  We  cannot  tell  how  these  words,  which 
we  never  perhaps  have  spoken,  will  brighten 
the  gray  life  and  warm  the  chilled  heart.  It 
will  soon  be  too  late  to  speak  them.  Give  her 
the  comfort  of  her  children's  love  before  she 
goes  out  into  the  eternal  silence,  where  she  will 
not  hear  nor  answer,  call  we  ever  so  loudly. — 
Rebecca  H.  Davis  in  Congregationalist. 

Driving  versus  Leading. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  find  fault  with  things  and  persons.  But  to 
remedy  the  defects  pointed  out  is  quite  another 
matter.  When  a  child  or  an  adult  makes  a 
mistake  it  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  him,  or  to 
make  some  sharp,  cutting  remark  on  the  short- 
coming ;  but  to  wisely,  tenderly  correct  him  re- 
quires no  little  skill  and  grace.  The  good  to  be 
aimed  at,  we  believe,  is  to  impress  clearly  and 
distinctly  on  the  mind  of  the  short-comer  the  rea- 
son and  extent  of  the  error  without  leaving  any 
unkind  or  harsh  feeling  to  rankle  in  his  heart. 

How  heartily  and  sincerely  we  love  those 
who  with  patience  and  love  point  out  to  us  the 
better  way  !  We  may  not  at  the  time  appreciate 
the  extent  of  their  kindness,  but  the  loving 
word  and  kind  action  warm  our  heart  at  once 
and  make  good  ground  for  corrections  to  grow  in. 

A  child  that  is  constantly  nagged  and  snap- 
ped at  loses  courage  or  confidence  even  to 
try.  It  is  well  when  probing  a  wound  not  to 
make  it  any  larger  than  need  be,  and  not  to 
lop  off  the  whole  member  by  way  of  cure. 
Knowledge  of  an  error  is  the  first  step  toward 
remedying  it.  Patient,  persevering  endeavor  to 
change  the  habit  of  mind  that  leads  to  indul- 
gence in  error  is  necessary.  Plants  do  not  attain 
their  full  growth  and  maturity  in  a  single  day. 

The  best  way  to  correct  a  person  is  to  build 
up  and  encourage  his  love  for  the  perfect  and 
noble  and  true.  Then  all  the  rest  will  follow 
in  time. —  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 
[as  revised  by  a  sanitarian.] 

With  what  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  my  childhood, 

Recalled  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  since  gained  ; 
The  malarious  farm,  the  wet,  fungus-grown  wildwood, 

The  chills  then  contracted  that  since  have  remained  ; 
The  scum-covered  duck-pond,  the  pig-sty  close  by  it, 

The  ditch  where  the  sour-smelling  house-drainage  fell, 
The  damp,  shaded  dwelling,  the  foul  barnyard  nigh  it, 

But  worse  than  all  else  was  that  terrible  well 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  mold-crusted  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well. 

Just  think  of  it  !    Moss  on  the  vessel  that  lifted 

The  water  I  drank  in  the  days  called  to  mind  ; 
Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  scientists  gifted 

In  the  waters  of  wells  by  analysis  find  ; 
The  rotting  wood-fibre,  the  oxide  of  iron, 

The  algae,  the  frog  of  unusual  size, 
The  water  impure  as  the  verses  of  Byron, 

Are  things  I  remember  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
And  to  tell  the  sad  truth — though  I  shudder  to  tell  it — 

I  considered  that  water  uncommonly  clear. 
And  often  at  noon,  when  I  went  there  to  drink  it, 

I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  now  enjoy  beer. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  grimy  ! 

And  quick  to  the  mud-covered  bottom  it  fell  ! 
Then,  reeking  with  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  slimy 

With  matter  organic,  it  rose  from  the  well. 
Oh  !  had  I  but  realized  in  time  to  avoid  them, 

The  dangers  that  lurked  in  that  pestilent  draught — 
I'd  have  tested  for  organic  germs,  and  destroyed  therm 

With  potassic  permanganate  ere  I  had  quaffed; 
Or,  perchance,  I'd  have  boiled  it  and  afterward  strained  it 

Through  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel  combined  ; 
Or,  after  distilling,  condensed  and  regained  it 

In  potable  form,  with  its  filth  left  behind. 

For  little  I  knew  of  the  dread  typhoid  fever 

Which  lurked  in  the  water  I  ventured  to  drink  ; 
But  since  I've  become  a  devoted  believer 

In  the  teachings  of  science  I  shudder  to  think. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  I'm  describing, 

The  story  for  warning  to  others  I  tell, 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  youthful  imbibing 

And  I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horrible  well, 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  fungus-grown  bucket — 

In  fact,  the  slop-bucket — that  hung  in  the  well. 


— By  J.  C.  Bayles,  President  A".  Y.  Board  of  Health ;  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery.  . 

Vol.  V.  MARCH,  1889.  No.  52. 


THE  news  comes  from  France  that  Drs. 
Roux  and  Versin  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered by  experimentation  on  animals  the 
microbe  of  diphtheria,  and  that  "  they  are 
confident  of  discovering  an  adequate  vaccin- 
ation against  diphtheria."  This  means,  if 
they  are  rightly  reported,  that  they  expect 
to  find  a  preventive  of  diphtheria  which  may 
be  relied  upon  in  the  same  way,  if  not  to 
the  same  degree,  as  vaccination  is  against 
small-pox.  If  such  a  result  can  be  realized 
its  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
But  we  confess  that  we  cannot  share  the 
enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  discoverers. 
The  identification  of  the  microbes  of  sev- 
eral diseases,  .notably  that  of  tuberculosis, 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  established.  Vac- 
cination— i.e.,  the  intentional  inoculation  of 
attenuated  virus  for  preventive  purposes — 
has  been  tried  with  several  kinds  of  virus, 
and  in  one  at  least,  splenic  fever,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  same  can  scarcely 
be  said  concerning  hydrophobia,  the  value 
■of  inoculations  against  which  disease  is 
still  a  matter  of  great  doubt. 


While,  therefore,  the  study  of  micro-or- 
ganisms will  always  be  intensely  interesting 
and  sooner  or  later  must  bear  fruit  "for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,"  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  usually  a  long  gap  between 
the  identification  of  a  microbe  and  its  utili- 
zation for  preventive  purposes;  and,  while 
we  always  look  hopefully  toward  each  new 
discovery,  we  are  hardly  disappointed  if 
failure,  at  least  for  the  present,  follows. 
The  striking  fact  remains  that  the  one 
great  success  of  preventive  inoculation  was 
the  original  one  (against  small-pox)  of  Jen- 
ner.    Great  glory  awaits  any  one  who  can 


establish  a  comparable  safeguard  against 
any  other  grave  disease. 


In  serving  hot  dishes  at  the  table,  an 
amount  of  carelessness  is  often  exhibited 
showing  that  the  chance  of  accident  is  not 
sufficiently  realized.  Plates  and  cups  with 
their  scalding  contents  are  frequently  held 
or  passed  over  the  heads  or  shoulders  of 
little  ones  in  such  a  way  that  an  unexpected 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  the 
person  seated  next  to  him,  or  an  awkward 
handling  of  the  dishes,  would  result  in  a 
frightfully  painful,  or  even  fatal  accident. 
We  can  point  to  the  sad  experience  of  a 
friend  who  recently  lost  a  child  in  this  way. 
The  fact  that  such  accidents  do  not  occur 
more  frequently,  when  the  chance  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  one,  ought  not  to  make 
parents  tolerate  a  real  and  serious  danger, 
the  precautions  against  which  need  entail 
so  little  hardship.  In  matters  affecting  life 
and  limb,  contempt  bred  of  familiarity  is 
apt  to  be  terribly  punished. 


The  article  which  we  recently  printed  en- 
titled "  Children  by  Adoption  "  has  led  to 
the  suggestion  that  Babyhood  might  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  those  who  were 
willing  to  become  the  guardians  of  homeless 
little  ones  into  communication  with  those 
who  know  of  deserving  and  neglected 
orphans.  Such  a  result  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  an  article  on  a  similar  subject 
some  time  ago  in  the  London  Christian 
Million,  several  cases  of  adoption  being 
brought  about  by  its  means,  with  great 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  In  this  city 
such  work  is  so  efficiently  conducted  by 
the  perfect  and  thorough  management  of  a 
number  of  responsible  organizations — nota- 
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bly  the  Children's  Aid  Society — that  there 
is  little  occasion  for  any  new  instrumentality 
to  enter  the  field,  though  Babyhood  will 
always  be  glad,  in  this  as  well  as  other 
philanthropic  objects,  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  put  inquirers  in  the  way  of  any  necessary 
information.  We  reprint  on  another  page 
the  main  part  of  the  story  referred  to,  the 
publication  of  which  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  many  English  families.  The  full  par- 
ticulars of  that  and  several  other  pathetic 
cases  are  contained  in  a  little  pamphlet 
which  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  from  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Million,  though 
unfortunately  there  are  hundreds  of  similar 
incidents  constantly  occurring  at  our  own 
doors.  The  annual  reports  of  almost  any 
of  our  charitable  institutions,  printed  for 
free  distribution,  will  be  found  to  contain 
authenticated  stories  of  childhood's  misfor- 
tunes of  absorbing  interest. 


A  very  harmful,  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  common,  habit  is  that  of  closing  the 
ears  of  children  who  have  any  aural  trouble, 
however  slight,  with  cotton  plugs.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  as  the  plugs  never  do  good, 
but  may  be  the  occasion  of  positive  injury. 
Give  the  air  free  access  then,  as  in  inflamed 
conditions  this  is  cooling  and  soothing. 
Ordinarily  in  cases  of  aural  discharge  the 
cotton  will,  unless  very  loosely  packed  and 
frequently  changed,  simply  as  an  absorbent, 
act  as  a  dam  to  pen  up  the  secretions,  which 
will  then  become  a  new  source  of  irritation. 
Where  no  disease  is  present  their  use  is 
alike  needless  and  unjustifiable. 


The  London  Lancet  records  a  case  in- 
vestigated by  the  coroner,  somewhat  similar 
to  one  in  the  West  which  we  recently  men- 
tioned, occurring  among  the  fanatic  sect 
calling  themselves  "The  Peculiar  People." 
Among  other  "  peculiar  "  tenets  they  "  leave 
everything  to  the  Lord  "  in  any  event  of  ill- 
ness or  disaster.  This  case  was  the  death 
in  convulsions  of  a  child  of  1 1  months,  hav- 
ing, of  course,  received  no  medical  attention. 
The  mother  of  the  child  told  the  coroner 

at  out  of  her  12  children,  8  had  died  be- 


fore their  third  year  !  One  of  the  "  People  " 
said  that  if  they  were  in  a  ship  with  a  hole 
in  it  they  would  "  do  the  same."  The  Lan- 
cet adds :  "  The  jury  thought  it  no  use  cen- 
suring the  mother,  and  we  fear  they  were 
right."  We  believe  it  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time,  however,  when  the  law  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  deal  severely  with  such  cases. 


We  adopt,  this  month,  a  new  plan  for  our 
department  of  "  Nursery  Literature,"  by 
which  we  hope  to  give  our  readers,  in  the 
most  practical  shape  and  with  greater  fre- 
quency than  heretofore,  an  aid  to  the  pro- 
curement of  books  suitable  to  be  read  to 
children.  A  good  selection  of  books  is, 
aside  from  its  educational  influence,  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  entertaining 
and  amusing  the  little  ones,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  at  how  early  an  age  children 
will  become  attached  to  particular  books 
and  recognize  page  and  location  of  their 
favorite  stories  and  rhymes.  If,  as  in  the 
days  of  a  very  recent  generation,  there  were 
no  choice  beyond  the  New  England  Primer 
and  a  very  few  of  its  contemporaries,  the 
task  of  selection  would  be  simple;  but  now 
that  there  is  so  endless  a  variety  of  juvenile 
literature,  every  buyer  of  it  knows  how  long 
a  time  may  be  spent  in  a  bookstore  in  the  in- 
definite errand  of  finding  "something  to  suit," 
with  no  specific  book  in  mind.  We  hope  to 
aid  in  reducing  this  work  to  a  minimum  by 
giving  a  page,  occasionally,  to  descriptions 
of  good  books,  brief  but  ample  enough  to 
enable  one  to  form  a  sufficiently  accurate 
idea  of  their  character,  by  a  plan  of  conden- 
sation which  is  not,  we  believe,  carried  out 
by  any  other  periodical.  Little  attempt  will 
be  made  at  criticism,  the  fact  that  a  book  is 
included  in  the  list  being  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  Babyhood  has  no  adverse  opinion 
of  it ;  nor  will  mention  be  confined  to  new 
books,  since  there  are  so  many  old  ones  of 
proved  value  that  will  be,  like  other  nursery 
paraphernalia,  new  as  the  baby,  to  very 
many  of  our  readers.  Suggestions  for  this 
department  will  always  be  welcome  from 
those  whose  experience  leads  them  to  make 
special  recommendations. 


PNEUMONIA  IN  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D., 

Pro/tssor  of  Distases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  and  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  :  Attending  Physician  to  the  Demi/t  Dispensary. 


PNEUMONIA  has  become  a  wide-spread 
and  fatal  disease  among  all  classes  and 
at  all  ages.  The  form  it  assumes  in  very 
early  life  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
commonly  seen  in  adults.  In  the  former 
case,  the  inflammation  is  widely  dissemi- 
nated through  both  lungs,  invading  separate 
and  distinct  air  cells  and  being  surrounded 
by  areas  of  lung  tissue  that  are  not  attacked 
by  the  disease;  in  later  life,  the  whole  of  a 
lobe  of  one  lung  is  usually  involved,  the  re- 
maining lobes  being  free  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

Causes  of  Attack. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable 
reasons  of  the  frequency  of  pneumonia  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  This  is 
a  broad  and  interesting  subject,  however, 
and  would  involve  a  consideration  of  certain 
hereditary  and  constitutional  tendencies 
that  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  at  present, 
as  well  as  of  various  atmospheric  and  tel- 
luric influences.  While  pneumonia  is  seen 
all  through  the  year,  it  probably  occurs  with 
especial  frequency  late  in  the  winter  and 
early  in  the  spring.  The  cold,  damp  weather 
of  this  period,  together  with  sudden  and 
remarkable  changes  of  temperature,  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  its  prevalence. 
Extreme  cold,  in  itself,  cannot  be  considered 
a  cause  of  attack.  The  form  of  pneumonia 
we  are  considering  is  commonly  called 
broncho-pneumonia,  from  the  fact  that  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  first  involved  in  the  in- 
flammation. Anything  that  will  cause  a 
severe  cold  or  bronchitis  in  a  young  child 
can  thus  be  responsible  for  a  pneumonia 


that  may  follow.  Every  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
precursor  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Two  dis- 
eases of  children,  that  are  always  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  bronchitis,  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  complicated  by  pneumonia 
— namely,  measles  and  whooping-cough. 
The  pneumonia  accompanying  these  affec- 
tions, particularly  whooping-cough,  is  apt 
to  be  grave.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that  delicate  and  rickety  children  are 
particularly  liable  to  broncho-pneumonia. 
1  Although  a  neglected  cold  may  be  followed 
by  this  disease  in  well-nourished  children, 
it  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  when  they  are 
run  down  and  in  poor  health. 

Symptoms. 

As  broncho-pneumonia  can  generally  be 
considered  a  secondary  affection,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  of  a  general  cold  or 
bronchitis  ;  such  attacks  nearly  always  begin 
in  early  life  in  the  nose.  An  infant  is  first 
noticed  to  have  a  running  nose,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  may  redden  or  excoriate 
the  upper  lip.  It  is  restless  and  somewhat 
feverish  and  is  not  inclined  to  take  nourish- 
ment well.  Soon  the  inflammation  spreads 
from  the  back  of  the  nose  to  the  throat,  fol- 
lowed by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils. At  this  time  the  fever  will  probably 
increase  and  the  child  appear  sicker.  With 
proper  care  the  trouble  will  often  stop  here, 
but  in  many  cases  the  inflammation  will 
spread  steadily  down,  involving  in  turn  the 
larynx,  trachea,  larger  and  smaller  bronchial 
tubes,  and  finally  the  air-cells,  which  lattei 
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constitutes  the  pneumonia.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  all  these  structures  is  directly 
continuous,  so  there  is  no  natural  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  inflammation. 


Fig.  t.— Human  Larynx,  Trachea,  Bronchial  Tubes,  and 
Air-Ceils  ;  showing  the  ramification  of  the  bronchi  and 
the  division  of  the  lungs  into  lobules. — From  Dalton. 

a.  Larynx  ;  6,  Trachea  ;  c.  Bronchial  Tubes  ; 
d.  Lobules,  containing  the  air-cells. 

There  are  various  signs  by  which  the  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  to  the  air-cells  may  be  recognized. 

Physicians  divide 
these  signs  into 
physical  and  ra- 
tional ;  the  form- 
er being  detected 
by  examining  the 
chest  with  a 
trained  eye  and 
ear,  the  latter  by 
noting  certain 
changes  in  the 
general  symp- 
toms.   We  shall 

Fig.  2.— Single  lobule  of  human   here  confine  OUr- 

bu*T?mm.  D"T*      u       selves   to  those 

a.  Termination  of  finest  bron- 
chial tube  ;  b,  Cavity  of  lobule  ;    symptoms  that 
c.  Air-cells.  , 

can  be  recogniz- 
ed by  an  intelligent  layman,  as  it  is  useless 
to  speak  of  those  fine  sounds  heard  in  the 


breathing  organs  that  require  years  of  train- 
ing to  recognize. 

Character  of  the  Cough. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  cough.  In  bronchitis,  the 
cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  being  rather 
prolonged  and  sonorous,  and  does  not  cause 
much  distress.  As  soon  as  pneumonia  super- 
venes, the  cough  becomes  more  continuous 
and  assumes  a  short,  hacking  character, 
lasting  perhaps  for  many  minutes  and  evi- 
dently accompanied  by  pain  and  some  ex- 
haustion. 

Changes  in  the  Breathing-. 

As  soon  as  the  air-cells  are  involved  in 
inflammation,  the  breathing  becomes  hur- 
ried and  somewhat  labored.  The  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  parts  of  the  lung  not  attacked 
must  do  the  work  of  the  whole  organ  in 
freeing  the  blood  of  impure  carbonic  acid 
and  taking  in  enough  oxygen  to  support  life. 
As  waste  and  repair  are  very  active  in  early 
life  the  breathing  is  always  quicker  than  in 
adults.  In  early  infancy  the  respirations  are 
usually  40  or  sometimes  50  to  the  minute. 
After  the  age  of  one  year,  they  gradually 
diminish  and  at  the  age  of  five  years  they 
may  vary  from  25  to  30  per  minute.  The 
average  for  adults  is  about  20  to  the  minute. 
Any  slight  irritation,  such  as  restlessness  or 
crying  during  infancy,  will  cause  a  much  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  breathing,  so  that 
the  respirations  must  be  counted  while  the 
infant  is  asleep,  or  at  least  in  a  quiet  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  be  at  all  accurate.  As 
breathing  is  largely  abdominal  in  early  life, 
the  easiest  way  to  count  is  to  place  one  hand 
gently  upon  the  abdomen,  which  rises  and 
falls  with  the  action  of  the  lungs.  In 
bronchitis  the  breathing  is  not  much  accel- 
erated, but  in  pneumonia  it  may  increase  to 
60,  70,  80,  or  90  per  minute.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  even  be  quicker  still.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  quick  exhaustion 
that  follows  this  rapid  breathing,  as  any  one 
can  try  the  experiment  of  accelerating  his 
respiration  for  a  few  minutes.  A  char- 
acteristic symptom  is  the  so-called  "expi- 
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ratory  moan.''  This  is  a  sort  of  a  grunt  or 
moan  taking  place  at  the  end  of  expiration, 
and  more  marked  after  a  coughing  spell. 
With  the  beginning  of  inspiration  the 
nostrils  widely  dilate,  as  if  to  admit  as 
much  air  as  possible.  This  action  of  the 
nostrils  is  pretty  constant  throughout  the 
disease  and  hence  constitutes  a  valuable 
sign. 

Action  of  the  Pulse. 

In  early  infancy  the  pulse  is  so  rapid  and 
variable  as  not  to  be  of  great  value  in  recog- 
nizing disease.  It  may  vary  from  80  or  90 
to  160  beats  per  minute,  according  as  the 
infant  is  quiet  or  restless.  After  infancy 
the  pulse  may  alternate  from  80  to  100.  In 
adults  its  average  is  about  70.  Excitement 
or  exercise  usually  makes  a  difference  of  10 
or  20  beats  per  minute.  The  child's  pulse 
is  much  increased  in  pneumonia.  It  reaches 
140,  160,  180,  and  I  have  seen  it  over  200 
beats  per  minute.  The  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  produces  an  impediment  to  the  free 
passage  of  blood  through  this  organ,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  whole 
circulation,  which  causes  the  veins  to  be  en- 
gorged with  blood  while  the  arteries  are 
comparatively  empty.  This  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  bluish  appearance  so  often 
seen,  as  well  as  for  the  thready,  feeble  pulse. 

Ratio  of  Respiration  to  Pulse. 

Much  valuable  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  lungs  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  respiration  with  the  pulse. 
The  normal  ratio  is  one  to  three  or  three- 
and-a-half.  If  there  is  a  marked  change  in 
this  ratio,  as  breathing  once  to  two  beats  of 
the  pulse,  there  is  serious  disease  of  the 
lungs  present.  Of  course  such  dispropor- 
tion must  be  constant  in  order  to  have  any 
significance,  as  crying  will  temporarily  pro- 
duce quick  breathing.  If  a  young  child  has 
a  cough  and  other  disturbances  pointing  to 
the  lungs  as  the  seat  of  disease,  the  respira- 
tions must  be  carefully  counted  and  the 
pulse  taken,  preferably  when  the  child  is 
sleeping,  as  it  is  then  sure  to  be  quiet.  Sup- 
posing the  respirations  to  be  70  and  the 
pulse  140,  there  is  almost  surely  pneumonia 


if  this  ratio  persists.  We  have  here  a  fairly 
accurate  test  that  can  be  applied  by  any  ob- 
serving person.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  temporary  accelera- 
tion of  respiration  and  pulse  has  no  signifi- 
cance. 

Nature  of  the  Fever. 

There  is  usually  a  high  fever  when  a  vital 
organ  is  attacked  by  inflammation.  The 
temperature  of  bronchitis  is  not  high,  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  we  can  be  sure  that  if  the 
fever  goes  up  the  inflammation  is  extend- 
ing downwards.  In  an  ordinary  attack  of 
bronchitis  the  temperature  is  not  apt  to  rise 
much  higher  than  1010  F.  If,  in  a  given 
case,  it  continues  rising  above  102°  to  1030 
or  104°,  we  can  have  good  grounds  for  fear- 
ing the  invasion  of  pneumonia.  If  the  high 
temperature  persists,  the  air-cells  have  cer- 
tainly become  involved  in  the  attack.  When 
the  pneumonia  has  become  firmly  established 
the  fever  is  usually  remittent,  ranging  from 
1010  or  1020  in  the  morning  to  from  1030 
to  1050  later  in  the  day.  If  the  temperature 
rises  above  103,  or  especially  1040,  at  any 
period  of  the  day,  the  attack  is  a  severe  one. 

Duration  and  Termination  of  the  Disease. 

Broncho-pneumonia  usually  lasts  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  In  cases  that  go  on  to 
recovery  the  fever  gradually  abates,  the 
cough  lessens  in  frequency  and  severity,  and 
the  child  slowly  regains  its  strength.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  fatal  termination,  the  respi- 
rations become  quicker  and  more  laborious 
and  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  The  nour- 
ishment is  administered  with  difficulty  and 
the  child  becomes  dull,  with  a  pale,  dusky 
appearance  of  the  countenance.  The  ex- 
tremities become  cold  and  have  a  bluish 
coloration.  The  cough  may  gradually  or 
suddenly  cease.  A  stoppage  of  the  cough 
in  these  cases  is  always  a  bad  sign,  as  it  is 
an  indication  of  extreme  exhaustion,  to- 
gether with  a  blunting  of  the  sensibility  by- 
carbonic  acid  poisoning.  Death  may  be 
preceded  by  convulsions  or  may  simply  be 
due  to  a  gradual  sinking,  accompanied  by  a 
failure  of  the  heart  and  a  gradual  cessation 
of  the  respirations. 
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A  certain  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  young  children  become  chronic.  Instead 
of  terminating  in  death,  there  is  a  gradual 
improvement  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  the 
symptoms  remain  stationary.  The  cough 
persists,  although  not  so  severe  as  at  first,  and 
there  is  also  more  or  less  fever.  Although 
both  the  breathing  and  the  pulse  are  quick- 
ened, there  is  not  much  disturbance  of  their 
normal  ratio  If  these  symptoms  persist 
the  child  becomes  weak  and  emaciated  and 
will  eventually  die  of  exhaustion.  In  not 
a  few  cases,  however,  after  several  months 
there  will  be  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  child's  condition,  which  may  result  in 
complete  recovery.  The  recuperative  pow- 
ers are  often  remarkable  in  early  life,  and 
no  case  need  be  absolutely  despaired  of  so 
long  as  there  is  any  vitality  left.  In  some 
instances  these  cases  develop  into  true 
tubercular  consumption.  This  possibility 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  history  of  consumption  in 
the  family. 

Treatment. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  that  the  proper  time  to  begin  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren is  a  hundred  years  before  birth,  while 
true,  is  not  particularly  helpful  to  watchful 
parents.  The  principle  of  prevention  it  in- 
culcates, however,  can  be  constantly  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  Many  of  the  graver 
diseases  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful  hy- 
gienic oversight  and  proper  attention  to  the 
beginnings  of  disease.  To  keep  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs  healthy  the  skin  must  be 
protected  by  flannels  of  suitable  weight  to 
the  season.  The  child  must  not  be  subjected 
to  the  so-called  hardening  process  of  allow- 
ing arms  or  legs  to  be  insufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  sleeping  room  should  be  well 
ventilated,  but  not  cold.  Children  whose 
digestive  organs  are  upset  are  much  more 
liable  to  catch  cold  than  others.  Hence, 
when  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  breath 
foul,  attention  directed  to  the  digestive  tract 
may  head  off  a  bronchitis.  There  is  a  very 
close  nervous  connection  in  early  life  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  intestines  and  the 


bronchial  tubes.  In  every  case  of  beginning 
cold  a  laxative  should  be  administered  at 
the  start,  unless  the  bowels  are  already  act- 
ing well.  Rochelle  salts  or  a  small  dose  of 
c  domel  (one  or  two  grains)  will  serve  the 
purpose.  If  this  were  done  and  the  child 
promptly  put  to  bed,  many  a  case  of  bron- 
chitis would  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  reason  of  putting  a  young  child  to 
bed  is  not  becauseit  is  particularly  sick  at  this 
time,  but  to  keep  it  warm  and  out  of  draughts. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  inflammation  spreads  down  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  young  children.  This  is 
much  accelerated  by  a  slight  draught  or  any 
other  usual  exposure  that  would  not  affect 
them  in  health.  When  bronchitis  is  firmly 
established  counter-irritation  to  the  chest 
will  be  helpful.  Cotton  batting  that  has  been 
saturated  with  camphorated  oil  may  be 
placed  around  the  chest,  in  front  and  behind, 
and  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed  outside.  When 
the  cough  is  painful  and  there  is  evidence 
that  pneumonia  is  beginning,  a  poultice 
sometimes  does  better.  The  poultice  may 
be  made  by  adding  one  part  of  mustard  to 
sixteen  parts  of  flax-seed  meal.  It  should 
be  made  of  the  consistency  of  thin  mush 
and  placed  in  ordinary  cheese-cloth.  A 
band  of  this  can  be  drawn  around  the  chest 
and  covered  with  oil-silk.  A  well-made 
poultice  need  not  be  changed  oftener  than 
once  in  four  hours.  To  keep  it  from  slipping 
down  it  is  well  to  put  straps  over  the  shoul- 
ders, connected  in  front  and  behind  with 
the  poultice.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  chill 
the  surface  when  the  poultices  are  changed. 
Unless  poulticing  can  be  thoroughly  and 
carefully  done,  it  is  better  not  to  try  it, 
but  to  use  camphorated  oil  and  cotton  in- 
stead. 

As  pneumonia  is  a  depressing  disease, 
every  measure  to  keep  up  the  patient's 
strength  should  be  employed.  If  the  baby 
is  on  the  breast,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
nurse  it  too  often,  for  fear  of  upsetting  its 
stomach.  Thirst  caused  by  the  fever  may  be 
assuaged  by  water.  Older  children  can  be 
given  milk  and  beef  tea  in  as  large  quanti- 
ties as  the  stomach  will  stand.  Stimulants 
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are  necessary  often  at  an  early  stage.  Bour- 
bon or  rye  whiskey  is  the  best  form  to  give 
them.  A  baby  of  two  years  can  take  thirty 
drops,  or  more,  in  milk  or  water  every  two 
hours.    A  careful  doctor  must  bejn  charge 


of  all  these  cases,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  further  of  medical  treatment.  If 
cases  of  ordinary  cold  were  more  protected 
and  treated  by  parents,  broncho-pneumonia 
would  not  be  so  frequent. 


A  MEDICAL  VIEW  OF  NURSERY  DISCIPLINE. 

BY  EDWIN  A.  CLARKE,  M.D.,  WESTBOROUGH,  MASS. 


THIS  article  was  written  some  time  since 
and  laid  aside  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  my 
•desk.  I  had  become  a  father  only  a  short 
time  before,  and  I  did  not  wish  the  many 
readers  of  Babyhood  in  my  vicinity  to 
think  that  in  the  few  short  weeks  of  my 
boy's  life  I  had  become  so  wise  as  to  advise 
•older  and  more  experienced  parents  in  the 
best  methods  of  rearing  children.  The 
matter  was  again  called  to  mind  by  the 
article  of  C.  C.  Fowler  in  your  December 
number. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  an  experience  that 
awakened  in  my  mind  a  train  of  thought 
which,  though  not  in  any  sense  new,  im- 
pressed me  strongly.  In  the  practice  of  the 
medical  profession  we  see  a  side  of  life  which 
is  not  so  prominent  from  any  other  stand- 
point. I  was  called  to  attend  a  child  of  eight 
years  severely  ill  with  that  most  deadly  and 
contagious  disease,  diphtheria.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  malady  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  expedients  for  relief  and  for 
promotion  of  recovery,  in  the  way  of  sprays, 
gargles,  and  kindred  applications,  are  as 
multifold  as  they  are  valuable.  This  little 
girl  had  been  allowed  her  own  sweet  way  in 
all  things,  and  now,  when  she  most  needed 
to  be  controlled,  she  was  absolutely  uncon- 
trollable. A  request  to  open  the  mouth, 
even,  was  answered  by  an  outburst  of  pas- 


sion;  medicine,  however  palatable,  was  re- 
jected ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  done  for 
her  relief,  unless  the  means  met  her  approv- 
al, without  such  a  struggle  as  to  exhaust  the 
little  one,  and  so  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  treatment  was  nearly  or  quite  counter- 
balanced by  the  fatigue  entailed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  outcome  of  the 
case  and  the  result  of  the  treatment  'can 
be  easily  guessed  by  any  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  this  disease. 

Now,  parents,  don't  let  this  case  find  a 
parallel  in  your  family.  Deal  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  ways  as  you  would  with  any  one 
else  under  your  authority.  Remember  that 
a  slight  act  of  insubordination  to-day,  unless 
corrected,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  greater 
and  more  flagrant  acts  to  morrow.  Long 
before  a  child  reaches  the  second  birthday 
he  understands  the  meaning  of  a  request  or 
a  command  as  well  as  he  does  at  twelve 
years,  and  also  knows  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy whether  it  is  safe  to  disobey  or  not. 
We  all,  old  and  young  together,  have  an 
innate  desire  to  have  our  own  way.  Civil 
laws  which  are  not  enforced  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  obeyed,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  a  rule  unobserved  is  a  hindrance  to 
good  government.  If  we  do  not  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land  when  they  do  not  suit  our 
convenience,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  can 
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we  expect  our  children  to  do  more  than  we 
ourselves  do  ?  How  often  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  even  small  boys,  "  When  his  father 
is  at  home  he  minds  well  enough  !  "  Moth- 
ers, do  not  think  you  are  doing  a  kindness 
to  your  boys  in  overlooking  their  short- 
comings and  screening  their  misdeeds.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  that  I  lived  with  my 
parents,  with  a  single  exception, every  prom- 
ise made  me  by  either  of  them,  whether 
of  a  pair  of  skates  or  a  spanking,  was  ful- 
filled. And  that  one  exception,  though 
certainly  excusable,  was  so  unusual  an 
event  that  I  remember  it  to  this  day.  If 
a  child  will  not  obey  when  in  health,  you 
may  be  sure  that  when  sick  he  will  do  no 
better,  and  the  time  is  then  unfavorable  to 
begin  to  discipline  him;  yet  submission  at 
these  times  in  some  cases  means  recovery, 
while  rebellion  incurs  extreme  danger. 

Do  not  understand  me  that  I  advocate 
frequent  and  severe  punishments.  On  the 
contrary.  If  the  transgressor  is  SURE  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  his  acts,  the  transgres- 
sions will  rapidly  diminish. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  speculation.  The 
child  speculates  just  like  his  elders.  When 
the  boy  tries  to  see  just  how  near  the  edge 
of  the  ice  he  can  skate  he  is  speculating  on 
the  strength  of  the  ice.  When  a  little  larger 
he  wants  to  know  just  how  much  rocking  a 
boat  will  stand  without  being  overturned 
and  when  he  has  learned  the  exact  state  of 
the  case  he  is  often  wet  through.  Not  in- 
frequently children  try  to  learn  the  exact 
amount  of  patience  possessed  by  their  pa- 
rents. I  made  the  acquaintance  some  time 
ago  of  a  little  two-year-old  who  would  re- 
peatedly defy  authority  until  punishment 
was  imminent  and  then  desist,  but  obey 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  consequences  of 


his  misdeeds.  He  was  a  very  successful 
little  speculator.  He  would  run  the  risk  of 
chastisement  as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then, 
as  sporting  men  say,  begin  to  "hedge," 
gambling  on  his  judgment  in  measuring  his 
father's  patience,  and  almost  invariably  was 
correct  in  his  estimate. 

Of  all  things,  don't  deceive  your  children, 
for  they  will  detect  you,  sooner  or  later,  just 
as  certainly  as  your  neighbor  would.  Don't 
threaten  them  by  telling  them  that  the  "  rag- 
man" or  the  "  black-man,"  or  any  other 
man,  will  carry  them  off  if  they  do  not  obey. 
But  especially,  for  the  good  of  the  child,  do- 
not  tell  him  that  "  the  doctor  will  carry  him 
off  in  his  bag.''  You  would  wish  that  youi 
had  done  otherwise  when  sickness  comes  and 
the  physician  is  unable  to  approach  the  child 
without  terrifying  him,  thus  lessening  his 
opportunity  of  treating  the  case  successfully. 

If  you  disregard  everything  I  have  thus 
far  written,  this  last  point  you  are  bound  to 
observe  out  of  regard  to  your  friends  and 
associates.  Don't  make  contracts  with  the 
children  for  other  people  without  their  au- 
thority for  so  doing.  Many  times  mothers 
have  said  to  the  little  ones  during  my  pro- 
fessional calls,  "  Now,  Johnny,  .put  out  your 
tongue  like  a  good  boy,  so  that  the  doctor 
can  see,  and  he  will  give  you  some  candy," 
when  there  was  no  candy  within  a  mile  ;  or, 
"  the  doctor  will  give  you  a  ride  with  his 
horse,"  when  the  poor  child  might  be  too 
ill  to  leave  his  bed.  If  you  wish  to  be  known 
to  your  children  as  a  liar  and  a  cheat  no  one 
can  prevent  you,  but  your  friends  may  be 
unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  your  deception. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  detected 
in  a  dishonest  act  when  the  little  innocent 
looks  to  me  for  his  reward  after  performing 
his  part  of  the  contract. 


AROUND  THE  TABLE. 

BY  MAY  D.  BEVIER. 


IN  these  times  of  extremes  it  may  be  that 
t he  changing  etiquette  of  the  table  re- 
ceives an  amount  of  thought  and  considera- 
tion better  bestowed  on  things  of  more  real 
importance.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
violation  of  society  laws  affects  too  largely 
the  social  standing  of  an  offender.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  host  of  books  on  etiquette, 
social  customs,  good  manners,  etc.,  gives  an 
inkling  of  this.  Yet  it  is  an  unalterable  fact 
that  the  apparently  trivial  details  of  courte- 
ous social  intercourse  are  and  must  be  an 
index  of  character,  and  among  these  details 
none  stamp  a  man  more  definitely  than 
those  concerning  his  table  conduct.  No- 
where can  the  effect  or  lack  of  early  train- 
ing be  more  readily  remarked.  It  is  lament- 
able, in  view  of  this,  to  observe  how  little 
thoughtful  attention  this  matter  receives 
from  otherwise  careful  parents.  Mothers, 
particularly,  often  spend  hours  on  details  of 
the  little  wardrobe,  for  instance,  infinitely 
more  trivial  and  unimportant,  and  utterly 
neglect  or  overlook  the  mistakes  and  faulty- 
ways  at  table,  many  of  which  will  become 
more  pronounced  with  age.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  time  will  correct  these. 
Time  does  not  correct  everything.  An 
observant  child  may,  as  it  grows  older,  per- 
ceive that  its  ways  are  not  those  sanctioned 
by  good  society,  and  will  perhaps  make 
strong  efforts  to  acquire  these,  but  the  in- 
describable easy  grace  of  one  to  the  manner 
born,  which  never  slips  and  is  never  be- 
trayed, is  something  derived  unconsciously 
from  the  surroundings  of  childhood. 

It  falls  to  the  mother's  lot  chiefly  to  keep 
watch  over  the  individual  ways  of  the  little 
people,  and  often  she  is  led  into  one  of  two 


errors  concerning  them  ;  a  Scylla  and  a  Cha- 
rybdis  are  ever  ready  to  engulf  her.  If  she 
take  thought  for  the  grown-up  members  of 
her  household,  she  will  perhaps  consign  the 
children  during  meal-times  to  the  care  of  a 
servant,  and  expect  them  to  acquire  neat,, 
dainty  ways  from  one  who  possibly  re- 
ceived her  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things 
around  a  board  where  each  one,  armed  with 
a  two-pronged  fork,  speared  his  potato  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  devoured  it  at  his  ease,, 
jacket  and  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  unhealthy,  disagreeable,, 
habits  of  eating  in  vogue  at  some  kitchen 
tables,  and  these  are  the  ways  to  which  many 
little  ones  fall  heir.  There  are  no  doubt 
nurses  and  servants  having  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  ladies,  who  would  lead  the  children 
into  correct  habits  as  carefully  as  a  parent 
could,  but  such  are  rare,  and  a  mother 
should  see  for  herself  that  certain  faults, 
such  as  rapid  eating,  noisy  drinking,  etc.,. 
faults  which  seem  to  belong  as  naturally  to 
childhood  as  to  kittenhood,  are  patiently 
corrected. 

Again,  if,  anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of  de- 
pending upon  others,  the  children  are 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  table  with  their  elders, 
mother  often  bestows  so  much  attention 
upon  them  and  permits  their  wants  and, 
needs  to  trench  so  largely  upon  the  com- 
fort of  those  about  them  that  all  pleasure 
and  repose  are  destroyed,  and  meal-times 
become  merely  wearisome  periods  of  un- 
rest and  confusion,  to  be  endured  but  not 
enjoyed.  Yet  if  managed  rightly.it  is  per- 
haps the  very  best  way  for  both  to  have  the 
little  ones  sit  at  table  with  their  parents. 
If  made  comfortable,  provided  with  suitable 
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food  and  occasional  quiet  directions,  they 
can  have  many  advantages  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  deprived. 

I  point  out  then,  merely  as  hints,  a  few 
matters  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation.  First,  as  to  a  comfortable 
chair.  Our  Dutch  grandfathers,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  settled  that  question  summarily 
by  dispensing  with  a  seat  altogether,  and  a 
child  stood  by  the  parental  board  until  he 
had  attained  the  dignity  of  years  befitting  a 
chair.  That  was  an  uncomfortable  error, 
we  think,  of  those  Van  Hasbroucks  and 
Van  Ripers,  and  one  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  feelings  and  taste  of  their  opposites,  the 
old  Greeks,  who  pushed  their  love  of  ease 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  brought  their 
couches  to  the  side  of  the  table.  We  of 
course  occupy  the  happy  mean,  with  one 
fault,  however:  our  dining  chairs  are  as  a 
rule  of  one  height  for  short  or  tall,  young 
or  old,  and,  as  often  happens,  are  quite  as 
uncomfortable  on  this  account  for  grown- 
up people  as  they  must  be  for  little  ones. 
For  these  latter  I  have  often  had  a  keen 
sympathy,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  painful  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  a  child  with  its  chin 
just  reaching  above  the  table,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  knees  on  a  level  with 
the  dish,  struggling  to  convey  a  spoonful  of 
liquid  from  the  bowl  to  its  mouth  without 
deluging  its  lap.  If  the  high-chair,  then,  is 
not  out-grown,  see  that  its  occupant  is  not 
too  high  above  the  plate  for  easy  use  of 
spoon,  fork,  etc.;  or  if  an  ordinary  chair  be 
used,  let  a  cushion  be  provided  to  fix  the  de- 
sired height.  But  it  is,  in  any  case,  wise  to 
have  some  little  protection  for  the  table- 
cloth in  the  shape  of  an  extra  napkin,  or  a 
daintily  worked  piece  of  linen,  but  let  that 
ancient  abomination,  a  square  of  oiled-cloth, 
or  a  gaudily  painted  tin  tray,  be  tabooed. 
Hungry  children  are  not  over-sensitive  to 
coarseness  of  texture  and  crudeness  of  col- 
oring, I  admit ;  yet  I  think  no  dinner  could 
taste  perfectly  well  served  so  untastefully. 

Then  if  there  be  special  china  for  the  little 
one's  use,  have  it  good  of  its  kind.  Do  not 
think  that  anything  bright  and  unbreakable 
is  the  right  sort  of  thing  for  a  child.  One 


seldom  sees  nowadays  our  old-time  friend 
the  gilded  mug,  with  its  unfailing  inscription, 
"  a  good  child,"  or  the  plate  with  the  unin- 
teresting, badly  drawn  monochrome  of 
landscape  in  the  centre,  but  there  are  mod- 
ern perversions  of  form  and  taste  to  sup- 
plant them,  and  these  should  be  avoided. 
If  attractive,  truthfully  decorated  china  can- 
not be  provided,  there  is  always  good,  plain 
white  ware,  which  is  at  least  harmless. 
Let  us,  whenever  we  can,  keep  our  children 
from  contact  with  the  false  in  art  as  in 
everything  else. 

In  the  matter  of  neatness,  a  child's  pride 
may  often  be  made  an  efficient  help  ;  or 
perhaps  some  little  inducement  be  offered 
to  tempt  to  careful  ways.  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  one  family  where  after  each  dinner 
the  little  ones  were  given  a  penny  if  the  cloth 
about  their  plates  was  perfectly  clean,  and 
were  required  to  forfeit  one  for  every  spot 
found  there.  This  plan,  however  good,  I 
must  confess  did  not  always  work  as  it  was 
intended.  On  one  occasion  a  visitor  ob- 
served the  little  girl  rubbing  her  finger  softly 
on  the  table-cloth.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
dear?"  she  asked.  "Keep  still,  auntie,"she 
answered,  "  keep  still,  I'm  just  rubbing  two 
spots  into  one." 

Then  as  to  the  food  itself,  there  is  always 
needed  some  careful  forethought  to  provide 
enough  and  of  the  right  sort  for  the  hungry 
little  mouths.  Of  course  the  menu  should 
not  be  planned  solely  for  the  children,  but 
if,  as  often  happens,  some  of  the  dishes 
served  are  for  various  reasons  unfit  for 
childish  digestions,  there  can  be  some  suit- 
able substitute  provided.  I  think  that  is 
particularly  true  in  the  matter  of  dessert. 
There  are  many  things  included  in  this 
course  which  a  child  is  by  necessity  denied, 
and  I  have  often  watched  with  sympathetic 
admiration  the  fortitude  which  was  exer- 
cised to  master  the  overwhelming  disap- 
pointment when  something  of  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance  was  set  aside  as  "  not 
good  for  little  folks."  Some  harmless 
dainty,  if  but  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  an 
orange,  might  have  taken  the  place  of  the  in- 
digestible compound,  and  the  disappointed 
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little  soul  been  made  happy.  Do  not  think 
I  make  too  much  of  the  pleasure  of  eating; 
I  merely  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
child,  who  lives  in  its  joys  and  sorrows 
rather  more  intensely  than  we  older  folks 
do.  To  a  child  few  things  count  for 
trifles. 

Last  and  most  important,  the  ways  of  the 
child  itself — the  reverent  quiet  during  grace, 
the  polite  answer,  the  right  use  of  fork  and 
knife,  spoon,  glass,  bowl,  etc.,  the  manner 


of  masticating  the  food,  the  part  he  should 
take  in  the  conversation — all  these  are  mat- 
ters over  which  a  mother  must  keep  con- 
stant guard  for  at  least  three  or  four  years, 
and  often  much  longer.  B  ut  whatever  cor- 
rection has  to  be  made,  let  it  be  done  unob- 
trusively, particularly  when  others  are  pres- 
ent. No  one,  least  of  all  a  parent,  would 
willingly  wound  the  childish  sensitiveness, 
which,  after  all,  is  infinitely  more  precious 
than  faultless  manners  and  dainty  ways. 


DROPPED. 


BY  AGNES  I..  MITCHELL. 


Baby  gave  her  grandma's  knitting 

Such  a  sudden  twitch — 
Ah  !"  cried  grandma,  "  little  sinner 

Now  I've  dropped  a  stitch." 


Round  and  round  the  carpet  creeping 

Slowly  Baby  goes, 
While  behind  her  short  skirts  trailing 

Drag  her  tiny  toes. 


Like  a  little  crab  she  journeys 

With  a  funny  hitch, 
As  she  whispers,  "  Dreadful  sorry, 

Can't  find  grandma's  stitch  !  " 


THE  DECLINE  OF  SUCKLING  POWER  AMONG  AMERICAN 

WOMEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  two  late  numbers  of  your  excellent  maga- 
zine I  observe  you  refer  to  the  change  in  the 
matter  of  mothers  nursing  their  infants.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
changes  that  have  ever  occurred  in  human  phy- 
siology. It  is  admitted  that  a  large  poition  of 
our  young  New-England  women — some  physi- 
cians say  more  than  one-half — cannot  properly 
nurse  their  offspring.  No  such  a  state  of  things 
was  found  in  the  case  of  their  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers, and  nothing  like  it  can  be  found 
among  the  women  of  any  other  race  or  nation. 

It  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  natural  nourish- 
ment to  the  child,  attended  with  the  trouble 
and  dangers  of  artificial  feeding,  but  it  indi- 
cates other  physical  changes  in  the  system  of 
the  gravest  importance.  I  cannot  here  discuss 
the  subject,  but  send  you  a  paper — "  Laws  of 


Maternity  " — which  I  beg  you  to  read  and  no- 
tice in  your  columns  as  you  see  fit. 

Lowell,  Mass.        Nathan  Allen,  M.D. 

[We  comply  with  Dr.  Allen's  request  by  re- 
printing the  salient  portions  of  his  article,  which 
was  originally  published  several  years  ago  in 
the  New  England  Medical  Monthly.  Few  men 
in  this  country  have  devoted  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
than  Dr.  Allen.] 

LAWS  OF  MATERNITY. 
Nature,  in  its  normal  state  or  highest  develop- 
ment, dias  made  ample  provision  in  the  organi- 
zation of  woman  for  nursing  her  offspring. 
But  in  order  to  provide  this  nourishment,  pure 
in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  she  must 
have  a  well-balanced  organization,  especially 
a  good  development  of  the  lymphatic  and  san- 
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guine  temperaments,  together  with  vigorous 
and  healthy  digestive  organs.  The  mammary 
and  the  other  glands  should  be  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small.  If  there  is  a  great  predominance 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  and  a  con- 
stant strain  is  made  upon  these  parts,  thus  re- 
quiring a  large  amount  of  nutrition,  there  will 
be  a  failure  in  lactation. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  there  are  great 
differences  among  women  as  to  qualifications 
for  nursing ;  some  furnish  ar.  abundance  of 
milk,  some  only  a  partial  supply,  while  others 
furnish  scarcely  any.  Why  should  there  exist 
such  differences  ?  Why  should  not  the  primary 
causes  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  ?  It  is 
surprising  how  ignorant  or  indifferent  the  pro- 
fession itself  is  on  this  subject.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement  we  make  a  quotation 
from  an  address  before  a  large  body  of  physi- 
cians by  a  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  med- 
ical schools  in  the  country.  Says  this  professor: 
"Why  do  American-born  females  make  such 
poor  wet-nurses  compared  with  the  immigrant 
from  Ireland  or  Germany  ?  After  nearly  thir- 
ty years  of  practice  I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. That  it  is  the  fact,  few  practitioners  in 
our  cities  and  large  towns  doubt.  Allow  that 
.  some  women  with  us,  as  with  foreigners,  object 
to  being  bound  to  their  children's  call,  yet  the 
mass  of  American  females  are  totally  unable  to 
act  the  wet-nurse  with  success." 

This  acknowledgment  was  made  some  years 
since,  but  similar  statements  and  inquiries  have 
been  made  in  our  hearing  by  physicians  who 
have  had  a  large  obstetric  business  for  many 
years  and  were  thoroughly  posted  in  other  de- 
partments of  medical  practice.  Instead  of 
studying  into  the  physiology  of  women  and  in- 
quiring what  there  was  in  their  organization 
that  made  these  differences,  attention  has  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  means  of  pro- 
viding an  artificial  supply.  The  ingenuity  of 
chemists  and  physicians  has  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  invent  a  substitute  for  breast-milk. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  over  and  over 
again  upon  this  and  that  preparation. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  "  Infant  Food  " 
has  become  a  great  business.  At  first  the  milk 
of  the  cow  was  the  chief  dependence,  but  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  just 
when  wanted  in  quality  and  quantity  to  suit, 
and  because  the  demand  rapidly  increased,  re- 
sort has  been  had  to  artificial  preparations. 
These  are  now  advertised  and  pushed  into  the 
market  the  same  as  quack  medicines.    Some  of 


them  have  a  great  sale  and  large  profits  are 
made  in  the  trade. 

Upon  making  inquiry,  a  retail  druggist  in. 
our  own  city  named  over  twenty-five  different 
preparations  of  infant  food  with  which  he  was 
conversant,  and,  as  other  localities  might  have 
different  kinds,  the  whole  number  must  be 
much  larger.  It  was  mentioned  that  this  food 
cost  some  families  near  a  hundred  dollars  to- 
rear  an  infant.  If  the  mother  could  nurse  the 
infant,  all  this  expense  would  be  saved,  besides- 
an  immense  amount  of  care  and  labor  in  pre- 
paring the  food  and  taking  care  of  bottles.  .  .  , 

The  great  change  in  this  matter  of  nursing 
between  the  women  of  the  present  day  and 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  then  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  compared  with  the 
Irish,  English,  and  German  women,  excite 
much  curiosity  and  inquiry.  The  women  of  no 
race  or  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
such  large  numbers,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  have 
ever  reached  such  an  anomalous  relation  in  re- 
spect to  offspring.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that- such  a  class  of  facts  should  call  out  many 
inquiries.  What  does  it  mean  ?  How  can  we 
account  for  it?  Nurses,  and  the  mothers  them- 
selves, have  again  and  again  asked  the  question. 
Now  if  this  failure  in  nursing  occurred  only 
occasionally  here  and  there  in  a  woman,  as  it 
formerly  did  in  New  England,  or  as  it  now 
does  among  women  of  foreign  nationality,  it 
would  not  be  so  strange,  nor  would  it  attract  so 
much  attention.  But  when  the  failure  occurs 
in  the  great  majority  of  mothers,  when  only 
now  and  then  one  can  fully  nurse  her  offspring, 
what  does  it  mean  ?  And  when,  too,  this  failure 
is  relatively  increasing  every  year,  what  can  be 
the  cause  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the  result  if 
this  change  is  to  increase  more  and  more? 

A  satisfactory  answer  or  explanation  to  these 
questions  is  not  easy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  de- 
scribing the  growth  or  evolution  of  the  mammary- 
gland  from  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  to  twenty, 
gives  the  caution  that  there  should  not  be  al- 
lowed any  extended  pressure  or  restraint  which 
could  prevent  its  natural  growth,  as  a  good  de- 
velopment here  constituted  one  of  the  most 
marked  signs  of  womanhood.  It  would  seem 
that  this  has  been  a  prevailing  sentiment  among 
all  classes  of  people  from  the  attempts  to  supply 
by  artificial  means  what  nature  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

From  the  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
of  others,  wherein  they  have  attempted  to  give 
reasons  why  women  did  not  or  should  not  nurse, 
it  is  generally  accounted  for  by  some  malforma- 
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tion  or  positive  weakness  or  disease.  This,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  exceptional  cases  which 
are  found  only  here  and  there.  But  when  the 
failure  is  general,  when  it  includes  the  great 
majority  of  women — women  who  have  good 
health  and  no  organic  disease — what  can  be  the 
cause?  It  is  very  evident  the  failure  does  not 
originate  from  a  single  cause  or  from  the  agen- 
cy of  one  individual,  but  the  causes  must  be  of 
a  general  character,  applicable  more  or  less  to 
all. 

We  here  propose  a  theory  or  mode  of  explain- 
ing these  anomalous  facts  which  is  radical  and 
*  fundamental.  It  is  based  upon  a  rational  and 
sound  physiology,  we  believe,  and  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  all  its  laws    .  .  . 

In  order  to  understand  this  theory,  certain 
principles  of  physiology  and  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  subjected  must  pass  under  a 
careful  review.  The  function  of  lactation  is  a 
part  of  the  organism  upon  which  the  great  law 
of  propagation  is  based.  The  Creator,  we  be- 
lieve, has  established  in  physiology  a  normal 
standard,  based  upon  perfectionism  of  structure 
and  function,  which  constitutes  the  ground-work 
of  most  important  laws.  The  secret  of  this 
standard  consists  in  the  balance  or  harmony  of 
all  parts  of  the  body.  There  must  not  be  an 
extreme  development,  either  excessive  or  de- 
ficient, in  any  one  class  of  organs. 

Now,  the  nearer  the  body  in  all  its  parts 
approaches  this  standard  in  its  structure  and 
function,  the  greater  the  advantages  it  possesses 
for  the  production  and  support  of  children.  If 
the  brain  and  nerve  tissue  predominate  alto- 
gether over  the  muscular  and  lymphatic  temper- 
ament, it  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  family 
relation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
constant  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  body  in- 
creases its  size  and  strength.  Then,  by  the  law 
of  inheritance,  the  organs  that  are  relatively 
the  largest  and  have  the  most  vitality  are  trans- 
mitted in  a  similar  and,  perhaps,  in  an  inten- 
sified form,  so  that  the  evil  increases  in  each 
generation. 

Thus  the  organization  of  our  New-England 
women  has,  for  two  or  three  generations,  been 
passing  through  important  changes.  We  do 
not  find  in  them  that  largeness  of  size,  that  ful- 
ness of  outline,  that  harmony  of  proportion  and 
physical  strength  which  existed  in  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  Our  young  women,  as  a 
general  thing,  have  not  been  trained  up  to  house- 
work or  physical  exercise  of  any  kind  that  de- 
velops and  strengthens  the  muscles  and  gives 
power  of  endurance.     At  the  same  time  the 


lymphatic  and  sanguine  temperaments  are  not 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  nervous.  This 
disproportion  operates  unfavorably  upon  the 
maternal  relations. 

This  general  failure  in  nursing  cannot  arise 
from  local  causes,  from  any  difficulty  with  the 
nipple  or  breast  alone.  The  evil  is  not  con- 
fined to  an  individual  nor  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons. The  causes  must  be  general  and  have 
become  constitutional.  There  must  be  some 
changes  in  the  physical  system  of  women  which 
interfere  with  the  maternal  functions  in  this  di- 
rection. No  law  in  physiology  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  when  particular  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  are  constantly  exercised  they  in- 
crease in  size,  strength,  and  vitality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts  from  which  nourishment  is 
withdrawn.  In  this  way  may  not  a  class  of 
organs  or  one  temperament  become  altogether 
too  active  and  predominant  over  others?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  development  of  the  body 
may  become  one-sided  and  fail,  more  or  less,  in 
discharging  functions  which  nature  intended? 
May  not  such  changes  apply  more  effectually  to 
the  organization  of  woman  as  she  is  charged 
with  extra  or  specific  duties?  Inasmuch  as  a 
portion  of  her  organism  is  not  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  her  life,  would  not  this  part  be 
likely  to  suffer  first  and  most? 

If  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  our  women  becoming  mothers, 
what  should  we  find  ?  What  as  to  the  nipple 
and  mammary  gland  in  their  adaptation  for 
nursing?  Besides,  in  order  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  milk  there  must  be  a  good  ap- 
petite and  strong  digestive  organs,  which  are 
not  common  in  such  cases.  But  there  is  gen- 
erally found  a  marked  predominance  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  together  with  great  sen- 
sitiveness throughout  the  whole  system,  which 
has  always  been  considered  unfavorable  for  the 
production  of  milk. 

If  all  the  physical  qualities  described  in  books 
as  essential  to  a  good  wet-nurse  were  brought 
into  comparison  with  those  of  Yankee  mothers, 
we  should  find  a  great  failure  in  this  respect. 
Let  us  compare  the  physical  development  of  our 
women  with  those  of  the  Irish,  Scotch,  English, 
and  German  women.  What  flat  and  narrow 
chests  in  the  former,  what  a  want  of  fulness 
and  plumpness  of  body,  what  small  and  weak 
muscles,  what  a  failure  in  the  accumulation  of 
adipose  tissue  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
the  lymphatic  system  generally!  These  qualities 
are  closely  identified  with  the  laws  of  maternity. 
Perhaps    if  a  more  general  application  of 
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these  laws  be  made,  it  will  throw  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  What  is  the  design  and  adapta- 
tion of  woman's  organization  with  reference  to 
family  life?  The  fact  was  established  some 
years  since,  from  a  careful  examination  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  cases  in  the  registration 
reports  of  Scotland,  that  married  women  bear- 
ing children  live  longer,  on  an  average,  and 
have  better  health  than  those  who  are  childless. 
In  fact,  all  history  proves  that  in  the  case  of 
women  married  life  and  the  production  of 
children  tend  to  promote  health  and  prolong 
life.  This  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  her 
organization  and  the  highest  development  of 
her  character.  It  accords,  moreover,  with  phy-' 
siological  laws  in  a  normal  state. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  facts 
have  been  established  only  where  these  laws 
have  been  properly  observed.  Abundant  illus- 
trations of  such  facts  may  be  found  at  the 
present  day  in  Great  Britain,  and  once  existed 
in  New  England.  While  physiology  is  the 
same  that  it  ever  was,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  woman's  organization.  If  nature  de- 
signed that  woman  should  bear  children  and 
nurse  them  too,  if  her  organization  was  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  process  should  agree  with  her 
constitution  and  health.  Accordingly,  among 
the  Germans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Amer- 
icans we  find  women  having  a  large  number  of 
children,  who  seem  to  improve  in  their  organi- 
zation and  good  looks :  certainly  do  not  break 
down  nor  early  grow  old.  Such  examples  are 
very  common  in  the  old  country  and  are  not 
infrequent  here  with  the  foreign  element. 
Such  instances,  too,  were  very  common  former- 
ly in  New  England. 

But  what  a  change  in  this  respect  do  we  find  j 
in  the  present  state  of  society  !  Where  do  we 
find  women  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  I 
mothers  of  numerous  children,  who  have  good 
health  and  the  probabilities  of  its  continuance 
to  old  age  ?  Such  an  instance  is  certainly  very 
rare.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many 
women  in  having  two  or  three  children  break 
down  in  their  constitution  and  health?  How 
many  in  having  only  one  ?  And,  for  some 
reason,  many  have  none  !  Now,  what  is  it  that 
makes  these  differences  ?  There  must  be 
somewhere  a  cause  for  these  differences.  It 
cannot  arise  from  race,  nationality,  climate,  or 
any  external  circumstances,  neither  can  it  come 
from  the  will-power  of  the  individual.  The 
cause  must  originate,  we  believe,  in  difference 
or  change  in  organization.     In  one  class  of 


cases  physiological  laws  are  favorable  to  certain 
results  ;  in  the  other  class  these  laws  are  not 
so  favorable,  and  there  are  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  observance. 

What,  then,  is  the  type  or  character  of  the 
organization  most  favorable  ?  There  is  in  phy- 
siology, we  believe,  a  normal  standard,  adapted 
to  bring  about  the  highest  and  best  results. 
The  secret  of  this  result  consists  in  harmony 
of  parts,  or  a  well-balanced  organization.  In 
other  words,  all  the  organs  of  the  body  should 
be  so  fully  and  evenly  developed  that  each  shall 
perform  its  own  respective  function  without 
help  or  hindrance  from  the  others.  The  great 
law  of  human  increase,  we  believe,  is  based 
upon  this  type  or  standard,  and,  consequently, 
marked  deviations  from  this  type  impair  more 
or  less  the  execution  of  this  law.  .  .  . 

The  variations  from  this  normal  standard 
have  their  effect  upon  health  in  the  pregnant 
state,  in  the  changes  and  preparations  that 
nature  makes  for  the  confinement,  and  in  its  re- 
cuperative powers  afterwards.  No  one  thing  is- 
more  noticeable  than  the  great  differences  which 
mark  the  various  stages  of  this  process  as  one 
woman  after  another  passes  through  it.  Admit 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  external  agen- 
cies, upon  care,  nursing,  etc.,  but  a  powerful 
influence  comes  from  the  organization  itself. 
In  some  cases  the  forces  of  nature  all  work  in 
favor,  but  in  others  they  do  not  seem  to  aid  or 
hold  out  so  well. 

But  the  most  important  change  of  all  in  ma- 
ternal relations  is  in  the  decline  of  the  birth- 
rate. It  is  well  known  that  this  in  New  Eng- 
land has  fallen  off  surprisingly  within  fifty 
years.  From  registration  reports  and  other 
sources  it  can  be  safely  stated  the  birth-rate  of 
our  strictly  American  is  not  half  as  large  as  it 
was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  bears  about  the 
same  proportion  to  that  of  the  Irish,  English, 
and  German  women.  The  birth-rate  of  France 
is  the  lowest  of  any  European  nation,  but  ours 
is  lower  than  even  the  French — the  lowest  of 
any  civilized  people  on  the  globe.  Now  what 
does  this  low  birth-rate  mean,  and  how  can  it 
be  explained  ?  It  has  been  assumed  by  some 
writers  that  our  American  women  are  as  fertile 
as  the  women  of  other  nationalities,  and  that 
what  makes  the  great  difference  in  birth-rate 
and  increase  of  children  are  the  "  arts  of  pre- 
vention and  destruction."  Admitting  there  has 
been  and  is  still  a  great  amount  of  this  inhuman, 
unnatural  practice,  it  cannot  account  for  the 
whole  difference.  There  are  multitudes  of 
married  persons,  we  believe,  who  have  never 
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resorted  to  any  such  practices.  If  the  sworn 
testimony  of  parties  could  be  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  show  a  very  large  majority  clear 
of  any  such  charge.  This  point  is  wrapped  in 
such  privacy,  in  such  impenetrable  secrecy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  real  facts. 

Bul  the  question  may  very  properly  be  asked, 
why  should  there  be  such  a  desire  or  determina- 
tion to  prevent  offspiing?  If  there  was  only 
now  and  then  a  woman  disposed  to  do  such  a 
thing  it  would  not  seem  so  strange,  but  when 
great  numbers  among  all  classes  do  it,  and 
some  repeatedly,  without  apparently  any  mis- 
givings or  compunctions  of  conscience,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  How  can  we  account  for  such  a 
deliberate  course  of  conduct  so  unnatural  and 
so  inhuman  ? 

The  "  love  of  offspring  "  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  maternal  relations.  It  is 
the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  the  instincts  or  af- 
fections in  woman.  It  was  wisely  designed  that 
this  "  love  of  offspring"  should  become  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  female  character.  Accordingly 
we  find  among  the  women  of  all  nations  this 
affection  very  predominant,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened and  Christian  a  people  are  the  purer 
and  stronger  should  be  this  attachment.  But 
what  is  unfortunate  and  strange,  we  find  certain 
influences  in  society  operating  to  stifle,  to  sup- 
press and  crush  out  this  natural  affection  !  It 
may  be  truly  said  this  instinct  is  dying  out  in 
New  England. 

This  is  manifest  as  shown  in  the  indifference 
of  mothers  about  nursing  the  child,  in  the  un- 
willingness to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  children  as  a  mother,  in  creating  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  it  is  unpopular  and  unfashion- 
able to  have  a  large  family.  Connected  with 
this  sentiment  is  another  creeping  into  popular 
favor  among  our  young  people — that  the  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children  belongs  to  low  life 
and  is  degrading  !  Such  a  sentiment  is  shock- 
ing, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
prevails  extensively  and  bids  fair  to  increase 
more  and  more. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  in  the  birth-rate  in 
New  England  is  a  question  of  grave  importance. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  higher  civilization 
reaches  and  the  greater  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  the  birth-rate  declines  in  a  corresponding  ! 


ratio.  All  history,  it  is  said,  establishes  this 
fact.  Now,  why  is  this  and  what  is  the  reason  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  mind  is  exercised  too 
much  at  the  expense  of  the  body  ?  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  other  factors,  but  this  must  be  the 
principal  cause.  Upon  the  same  principle,  let 
not  only  the  brain  but  certain  other  parts  of  the 
body  be  unduly  exercised,  thereby  withdrawing 
nutrition  from  other  parts,  and  we  have  a  one- 
sided, abnormal  development  of  the  system. 
In  this  change  from  unequal  exercise,  suppos- 
ing those  parts  that  are  particularly  active  in 
the  functions  of  propagation  should  become 
checked  in  their  development  and  weakened  in 
strength  and  vitality,  may  we  not  have  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  that  which  characterizes  a 
large  majority  of  New-England  w  omen  ?  If 
only  here  and  there  one  was  found  thus  organ- 
ized, the  effects  would  not  be  so  perceptible  in 
society  nor  so  serious  in  final  results. 

These  changes  of  organization  must  have 
great  influence  on  the  family.  All  the  laws  of 
maternity  sustain,  in  some  way,  an  intimate  re- 
lation to  this  institution.  What  effect,  then, 
will  these  changes  have  upon  the  family?  This 
question  opens  up  a  subject  of  vast  importance. 
We  can  refer  to  only  a  few  points.  Divorces 
constitute  the  greatest  foe  of  the  family.  What 
strengthens  and  cements  the  ties  between  hus- 
band and  wife  so  much  as  children?  What 
makes  home  so  attractive  and  binds  together  a 
family  so  closely  as  the  living  evidences  of  the 
parental  relation?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  divorce  cases  there  are 
no  children,  or  only  one  or  two.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a  divorce  ever  occurs  where  there  is  a 
large  family.  It  will  require  some  changes  be- 
sides what  legislation  can  effect  to  prevent 
divorces. 

Another  serious  evil  is  that  a  great  predom- 
inance of  the  nervous  temperament  does  not 
prove  favorable  to  a  good  temper  or  a  kindly 
disposition,  especially  when  things  in  a  family 
do  not  move  along  pleasantly  or  prosperously. 

Again,  with  this  ill-balanced  or  one-sided 
organization  there  are  greater  physical  weak- 
nesses, more  dependence  upon  domestic  help 
and  liabilities  to  illness  and  disease.  By  such 
means  the  interests  of  the  family  suffer  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 


NURSERY  OBSERVATIONS. 


little  Eob's  First  Dream.— I  have  hardly  ever 
seen  or  heard  anything  in  Baby  annals  much 
sweeter  than  my  little  Rob's  description  of  his 
■dream  the  other  night.  I  think  I  should  call 
it  sweet  even  if  somebody  else's  boy  had  said  it. 
He  had  been  crying  very  pitifully  in  his  sleep, 
and  I  had  to  partly  wake  him  to  stop  the  sob- 
bing. In  the  morning  I  asked  him  what  it  was 
for,  and  if  he  had  been  dreaming.  His  eyes 
grew  big  and  dark.  "  Fy,  mamma,  was  dat  a 
dweam  ?  Is  dat  what  dweams  are  ?  Fy,  I 
sought  'ittle  Ella  fell  vay,  vay  down  in  a  deep, 
such  a  deep,  veil,  and  we  toodent  det  her  out — 
— you,  nor  papa,  nor  anybody.  And  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  cwied.  And  den  I 
'membered,  and  I  wote  a  letter  to  Dod  to  help 
her,  and  He  des  flied  down  and  took  her  wite 
out  and  dave  her  to  us  aden  !  Wasn't  dat  dood 
■of  Him,  mamma?" — Minna  C.  Hale,  Cranford, 
N.J. 

The  Record  of  a  Fond  Brother  and  Sister  — 

I  have  "  The  Mother's  Record "  and  am  fa- 
miliar with  "  The  Baby's  Kingdom,"  both  of 
which  books  I  like  very  much,  but  better  than 
either  I  think  is  to  keep  a  Baby's  Journal.  You 
can  keep  all  three  if  you  like,  for  they  would  all  in 
many  respects  be  different.  I  have  a  good-sized 
blank-book,  record  at  the  back,  bare  facts — date, 
and  what  the  baby  weighed,  its  height,  what 
its  food,  when  the  different  teeth  were  cut,  and 
anything  that  I  may  want  to  refer  to  quick- 
ly ;  then  from  day  to  day,  or  possibly  once  or 
twice  a  week,  I  write  down  at  length  the  sweet 
and  funny  things  the  children  do,  the  accidents 
they  meet  with,  new  playthings,  when  they  had 
their  photographs  taken,  how  they  behaved  at 
the  time,  etc.  It's  astonishing  how  much  I  have 
to  record  even  when  I  write  every  day.  I  keep 
a  separate  book  for  each  of  my  two  babies, 
though  of  course  they  run  into  each  other, 
which  is  all  the  more  interesting,  as  I  always 
write  about  different  things.  I  think  it  is  such 
a  happiness  to  have  children  of  nearly  the  same 
age  ;  they  enjoy  each  other  so  much,  and  it 
makes  them  so  loving  and  unselfish,  for  they 
have  constantly  to  give  in  to  one  another. 


I  think  an  only  child  is  so  much  to  be  pitied. 
My  oldest  baby  will  never  take  his  nap  or  go  to 
bed  until  he  kisses  "  sister,"  and  whenever  she 
comes  into  the  room  after  her  nap  wishes  to 
kiss  her  at  once.  He  takes  her  playthings  some- 
times, and  she  does  not  seem  to  mind,  and  she 
pulls  his  hair,  not  knowing  that  she  hurts,  but 
he  does  not  cry.  Wherever  one  goes  the  other 
one  wants  to  follow.  It  is  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  "brother"  to  brush  his  teeth,  and 
with  a  very  little  water  in  the  glass,  as  he  spills 
so  much  ;  he  sits  in  rather  a  high  chair  perform- 
ing the  operation.  To-day  I  saw  "sister" 
reaching  up  as  high  as  she  could,  while  "broth- 
er" leaned  down  and  rammed  the  tooth-brush 
into  her  mouth  to  brush  one  tiny  tooth,  and 
"sister"  was  smiling  all  over,  perfectly  beam- 
ing, so  pleased.  They  are  all  the  time  doing 
such  sweet,  funny  things  together.  —  Love, 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass, 

Another  Precocious  Four-y ear-Old.— I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  account  of  the  precocious  little  boy 
in  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood,  as  I  have  a 
little  daughter  of  the  same  age  (four  years  and 
six  months)  whose  attainments  are  about  the 
same  as  those  described.  She  is  a  large,  strong 
child,  as  vigorous  physically  as  mentally,  and 
we  have  never  felt  any  uneasiness  about  her. 
She  can  read  any  book,  but  does  not  show  a 
preference  for  Bible  or  encyclopaedia  ;  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  stories,  suited  to  her  years,  of 
children  and  animals.  She  writes  little  letters 
to  her  friends,  reads  and  speaks  French,  and 
has  worked  through  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, not  long  division  or  any  very  long  sums. 
She  has  regular  lessons  for  about  an  hour  a  day, 
and  reads  a  great  d«al  to  herself,  but  always 
for  only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  There  are 
large  maps  hanging  on  the  nursery  walls,  and 
she  takes  many  imaginary  journeys,  learning 
about  the  countries  verbally  and  making  it  a 
play.  She  adores  her  dolls  and  gives  them  a 
real  mother's  care  ;  plays  with  her  two-year-old 
brother  as  happily  and  naturally  as  if  she  did  not 
know  a  letter,  and  is  learning  to  sew  and  to  knit. 
I  She  is  not  in  the  least  nervous  or  excitable,  sleeps 
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and  eats  well,  and  learns  so  easily  that  the  work 
she  does  is  no  strain,  but  only  a  healthy  exercise 
•of  the  mind.  I  believe  that  some  children  are 
born  with  unusual  memories  and  powers  of 
perception,  just  as  others  have  talent  for  music 
or  for  art  ;  if  the  physical  health  is  well  cared 
for,  the  child  given  a  calm,  unexciting  life,  with 
early  hours,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  a  very  lib- 
eral and  nutritious  diet,  the  mental  work  will  do 
no  harm.  I  would  mention  that  my  little  girl 
still  drinks  over  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  besides 
taking  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  we  live 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  so  as  to  have  almost 
the  advantages  of  the  country. —  Y.  B.  C,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Youthful  Obstinacy.— I  subjoin  an  account  of 
•one  or  two  peculiar  traits  that  I  have  observed  in 
my  little  girl,  and  which  seem  to  belong  to  her- 
self alone.  One  of  them  is  very  marked  scepti- 
cism. She  is  now  within  a  month  of  her  third 
birthday,  but  she  was  only  about  twenty-seven 
months  when  I  first  noticed  this  trait,  which 
does  not  grow  less.  She  has  never  been  de- 
ceived in  the  slightest  manner,  to  my  knowledge, 
yet  she  positively  refuses  to  believe,  and, 
when  to  convince  her  by  proof  is  impossible, 

holds  her  own  opinion  still."  For  instance,  a 
few  evenings  ago  I  poured  some  milk  in  the 
•cat's  saucer,  when  she  asked,  "Did  you  give 
all  dat  milk  to  pussy  ?  "  I  said  no,  there  was 
plenty  left  for  her.  She  seemed  to  think  about 
it  for  a  minute,  then  asserted,  "  You  did  give  it 
all  to  pussy  ";  and  though  I  told  her  no  again 
and  again  she  would  not  be  satisfied  until  she 
had  looked  into  the  pitcher.  She  will  ask  her 
papa  for  candy  when  he  comes  in,  and  when  told 
that  he  hasn't  any  insists  that  he  has,  even 
after  she  has  searched  every  pocket,  though  she 
lias  never  once  found  any  when  told  there  was 
none  there.  Any  statement  she  makes,  no 
matter  how  absurd,  she  will  persist  in  until 
convinced  by  ocular  demonstration  (and  not 
always  then)  that  she  is  wrong. 

She  is  very  fond  of  music  and  dearly  loves  to 
"  pacsy  "(practise).  I  do  not  hinder  her,  for  she 
never  bangs  and  hammers  on  the  piano  as  most 
children  do,  and  seldom  makes  discords,  but 
touches  the  keys  lightly  with  one  finger  at  a 
time  untd  she  finds  two  notes  that  accord  (one 
with  each  hand),  then  plays  them.  She  does 
not  always  hunt  out  notes  in  this  manner,  but 
often  enough  to  make  it  noticeable.  She  is  a 
restless  little  body,  full  of  mischief,  one  of  the 
children  who  are  "  into  everything,"  but  from 
her  second  year  she  would  sit  quiet  as  long  as 
any  one  would  play  for  her,  and  invariably 


makes  a  third  at  her  sister's  music  lesson, 
always  asking  the  teacher  to  "  p'ay  for  me,"  and 
at  the  end  of  each  piece  comes  "  Nozer  !  more 
p'ay  for  me." 

To-day  she  did  not  want  sister  to  read  aloud 
to  me.  I  told  her  she  must  be  quiet  while 
Alice  read  her  lesson.  She  stood  still  looking 
at  us  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "Commence." 
I  thought  she  meant  to  be  good,  but  soon  saw 
my  mistake,  for  at  the  first  word  she  began 
"Alice!  Alice!  Alice!"  as  fast  and  loud  as 
her  little  tongue  admitted,  which  effectually  put 
a  stop  to  the  reading  until  she  was  made  to  un- 
derstand that  I  did  not  intend  to  allow  her  to 
interrupt.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
methods  she  daily  employs  to  secure  her  own 
way.  At  her  last  weighing,  three  months  ago, 
she  weighed  thirty  pounds,  and  was  thirty-nine 
inches  in  height.  She  has  grown  an  inch  since, 
which  we  think  rather  fast  growing. — X., 
Pen  nsylvania . 

How  the  Laddies  go  to  Sleep. — It  is  really  re- 
freshing to  find  that  other  mothers'  children 
will  not  lie  still  in  bed,  and  that  my  wee  lad- 
die is  not  alone  in  refusing  to  rest  quietly  in 
his  bed  of  innocence  when  his  mother  wants  to 
claim  the  evening  as  her  own.  One  evening  I 
had  sung,  in  as  charming  a  manner  as  possible, 
Martin  Luther's  sweet  cradle-song,  and  my 
small  boy,  from  beneath  the  white  coverlets, 
assured  me  in  his  soft,  sweet  voice  that  his  old 
friend  the  sandman  was  throwing  sand  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  I  heartily  re- 
joiced at  that  worthy's  appearance  and  gave  a 
sigh  of  comfort  and  relief,  for  I  was  aweary 
with  the  long  day's  cares.  Thirty  little  dirty 
fingers  that  testified  to  dabbling  in  real  estate 
had  been  duly  cleansed  ;  three  sets  of  small 
white  teeth  brushed  with  their  tiny  brushes  ; 
three  sleepy  brown  heads  smoothed  to  prevent 
the  "  funny  little  rat,"  as  Ted  says,  from  mak- 
ing a  nest  of  tangles  in  the  brown  locks  ;  two 
reverent  "  Now  I  lay  me's  "  had  been  said,  and 
Bertie  says  his  too,  "  cause  the  ozzer  boys  do," 
in  a  language  somewhat  Sanscritic.  My  last 
labors  for  the  small  olive  branches  being  com- 
pleted, I  seated  myself  to  read.  But  alas  !  for 
human  hopes  on  this  night.  Suddenly  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  sleeper  opened  bright  as  a  sunbeam  ; 
then  first  one  little  white  foot  gave  a  vigorous 
kick,  then  two  were  lifted  high,  making,  as 
their  owner  informed  me,  a  lovely  tent,  which 
reared  itself  up  and  fell  alternately.  No  ;  I  had 
reckoned  without  my  host  ;  Bertie  was  evidently 
not  asleep.  He  began  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, accompanied  by  his  sweetest  of  smiles, 
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but,  finding  his  mamma  non-communicative,  he 
would  fain  content  himself  singing  "  Dare  to  be 
a  Daniel,"  his  elder  brother  having  labored 
patiently  with  him  until  he  had  mastered  the 
tune  and  acquired  a  most  beautiful  growl,  which 
was  rendered  under  the  rising  and  falling  tent. 
During  the  gymnastic  and  concert  proceedings 
my  eyes  happened  to  rest  on  an  ancient  friend 
of  the  small  people,  a  most  disconsolate-looking 
elephant  of  a  race  wholly  extinct.  A  long 
residence  in  the  family  clothes-basket,  whither 
he  had  been  deposited  for  the  heinous  offence 
of  stealing  a  Christmas-pie  from  Jack  Horner 
and  setting  fire  to  the  toe  of  the  old  woman's 
shoe,  thereby  burning  her  most  beautiful  child, 
had  told  on  his  once  noble  and  well-stuffed 
frame.  He  was  sadly  dejected,  minus  one 
gleaming  tusk  and  half  of  an  ear — sadly  dis- 
figured but  still  beloved  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed.  So  I  said  to  the  tent-maker  :  "  Here  is 
old  Chief  ;  he  is  very,  very  sleepy  and  tired, 
poor  thing  ;  couldn't  you  get  him  to  sleep,  Ber- 
tie? You  must  be  very  quiet  and  shut  your 
eyes  tight."  Then  Chief,  whose  mighty  ances- 
tors had  perished  'neath  African  skies,  went 
meekly  to  bed  with  my  little,  brown-haired  baby, 
lovingly  clasped  in  two  tiny  white  arms.  In  a 
few  moments  I  heard  a  faint  "Now  I  lay  me," 
said  in  Chief's  behalf,  then  together  they  jour- 
neyed away  to  Dreamland. 

Another  bedtime  I  gave  the  small  boy  a 
Santa  Claus  doll,  which  had  the  same  happy, 
soporific  effect.  The  little  brothers  often  re- 
peat the  kindergarten  rhymes  and  verses  we 
have  learned  together  through  the  day  after 
they  go  to  bed  until  sleep  overtakes  them.  But 
the  old  elephant,  Santa,  a  beautiful  white  cat — 
whose  pristine  beauty  and  paint  disappeared 
long  since  in  the  bath-tub) — and  a  fat  little  pug 
on  wheels — all  have  a  quieting  effect  on  my 
small  boy,  and  I  fain  would  have  you  resort  to 
the  same  simple  experiment  when  the  sandman 
at  night  tarries  long  in  his  coming. — E.  S.  R., 
Aurora,  III. 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. — Having  read 
in  Babyhood  some  time  ago  how  strangely 
certain  sounds  seem  to  affect  children,  I 
thought  perhaps  my  experience  in  that  regard 
might  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  its  readers. 
Our  baby  is  a  very  bright  little  fellow,  whose 
senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing  seem  very  acute. 
He  sometimes  catches  sounds  so  faint  that  I 
only  become  conscious  of  them  on  being  made 
attentive  to  them  by  his  listening  attitude.  He 
delights  in  noisy  toys — drums,  shrill  horns, 
bells,  etc. — and  the  most  showy,  brilliant  pieces 


played  on  the  piano  please  him  hugely  ;  he  is 
very  much  entertained  by  the  mewing  of  cats 
and  barking  of  dogs,  imitating  the  latter  quite 
faithfully  and  with  infinite  zest.  When  he  was 
about  five  months  old  his  papa  took  him  for  a 
ride  in  his  perambulator,  and  on  bringing  him 
home  told  me  that  Baby  had  had  a  violent 
screaming  fit  during  his  ride.  They  had  passed 
a  garden  in  which  there  was  a  cow  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  this  cow  had  greeted  them  with  a 
loud  "moo,"  whereupon  Baby  had  taken  to 
crying  loudly  and  long.  In  relating  this  little 
episode  my  husband  imitated  the  cow  ;  Baby, 
who  was  sitting  quietly  on  my  lap,  instantly  set 
up  a  shriek,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  comfort 
him.  The  next  day  I  took  him  out,  and  walk- 
ing by  the  same  garden  saw  the  identical  cow, 
who  welcomed  us  also  with  a  prolonged  and 
rather  angry  "  moo."  Baby  cried  again,  but  I 
kept  on  going  by  with  him, .stopping  occasion- 
ally and  laughingly  imitating  the  animal  till 
he  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
and  at  last,  after  spending  about  half-an-hour 
in  helping  to  overcome  his  dread  of  the  cow's 
voice,  he  was  much  interested  and  pleased,  and 
even  laughed  when  she  lowed.  When  he  was 
six  months  old  his  grandmamma  bought  him  a 
very  pretty  choral  humming-top.  When  shown 
to  Baby  he  was  delighted  with  the  bright  colors 
of  his  new  toy,  held  it  in  his  hand  and  shook 
it  gleefully,  but  when  the  top  was  set  spinning 
and  humming  there  was  a  sudden  and  quite 
unforeseen  end  to  Baby's  fun.  He  cried  bit- 
terly, refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  wouldn't 
even  look  at  the  toy  when  held  up  to  him,  but 
hid  his  face  in  apparent  terror.  His  grand- 
mamma was  much  disappointed,  and  as  there 
was  no  particular  use  in  teaching  him  to  over- 
come this  fear  of  the  top,  I  quietly  put  it  away. 
The  other  day — Baby  is  now  nearly  fourteen 
months  old — I  happened  to  see  the  offending 
top  and  took  it  in  to  him.  He  grasped  it 
eagerly,  threw  it  about  the  floor,  thumped  the 
furniture  with  it,  and  was  very  happy  with  it. 
As  soon  as  I  set  it  spinning,  however,  and  the 
humming  grew  decided,  he  grew  quite  as  terri- 
fied as  before,  toddled  back  to  me  and  cried 
and  sobbed  so  bitterly  that  I  once  more  packed 
I  the  top  away.  The  humming  is  not  at  all  loud, 
I  and  quite  melodious, and  it  is  an  unaccountable 
|  thing  to  me  that  a  child  who  likes  to  make  all 
sorts  of  noises — pounding  on  his  dinner-tray, 
hearing  us  blow  a  horrid,  shrill  whistle  and  an 
equally  unpleasant  tin  horn — should  have  such 
a  strong  objection  to  the  humming  of  a  choral 
top. — Kate,  Brooklyn,  AT.  Y. 
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Imaginary  Playmates. — In  the  light  of  my 
own  experience  with  an  imaginative  child,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  "  E.,"  of  Newark,  that  with 
a  little  care  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
such  an  one  becoming  untruthful.  My  little 
daughter  was  an  only  child  for  many  years,  and 
our  house  was  often  besieged  with  imaginary 
playmates,  with  whom  she  took  walks,  played 
games,  and  enjoyed  herself.  At  an  early  age 
she  showed  a  strong  distaste  to  being  kissed, 
especially  by  strangers,  and  by  the  time  she 
was  three  years  old  a  certain  corner  of  the 
sitting-room  was  inhabited  by  a  personage 
named  "  Harry,"  who  sold  kisses  of  all  kinds — 
diamond,  gold,  red,  blue,  etc. — and  whenever  a 
visitor  asked  for  a  kiss  Alice  would  trot  off  to 
the  corner,  when  something  like  the  following 
colloquy  would  ensue  : 

"  Harry,  has  you  got  any  kisses  this  morn- 
ing?" "No;  they're  all  gone."  "Haven't 
you  even  one  little  stale  one  ?  Mrs.  B.  wants 
one."  "No;  but  I'll  have  some  fresh  ones 
after  awhile. " 

Then  she  would  come  back  and  tell  Mrs.  B. 
that  she  had  given  away  all  she  had  yesterday, 
and  "Harry"  had  none  made  yet,  which 
settled  the  matter.  A  "bad  monkey" 
lived  with  us  for  several  years,  and  this  fancy 
was  of  rather  more  importance,  since  whenever 
the  child  did  wrong  the  "  bad  monkey  "  was  to 
blame,  either  for  the  act  or  for  having 
prompted  it.  I  overcame  this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, without  much  trouble,  for  when  the 
"monkey"  had  committed  the  fault,  I  talked 
to  her  seriously,  telling  her  that  her  hands,  her 
tongue,  or  her  feet,  as  the  case  might  be,  had 
really  done  the  naughty  thing,  so  they  must  be 
punished,  and  were,  and  when  the  "monkey" 
had  told  her  to  do  it,  she  must  be  punished 
for  having  taken  bad  advice.  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  never  whipped,  and  never  punished 
a  fault  voluntarily  confessed,  nor  a  first 
offence,  with  the  exception  of  direct  disobedi- 
ence. Naughty  hands  or  feet  were  tied  to- 
gether, but  more  often  I  put  her  on  the  lounge 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  many  times 
when  she  was  "good  again"  she  made  the 
"bad  monkey"  sit  awhile  longer — he  always 
shared  her  punishments — because  "he's  the 
worst,  mamma  ;  he  made  me  do  it  !  "  "  Eva  " 
and  "Bessie  "  were  also  daily  companions  who 
slept,  ate,  and  played  with  Alice.  One  or  the 
other,  sometimes  both,  went  with  her  on  little 
errands,  and  never  failed  to  accompany  her 
into  a  dark  room  or  upstairs,  when  she  went 
alone,  and  on  these  occasions  the  "  bad  mon- 


key "  was  left  behind.  She  would  also  fabri- 
cate stories  regarding  these  and  other  imagi- 
nary friends,  to  which  I  listened  in  good  faith, 
pointing  out  the  faults  she  mentioned — gene- 
rally her  own — and  telling  her  what  "  Eva  " 
should  have  done  in  the  circumstances.  I  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood  on  the  broad 
basis  that  only  an  intention  to  deceive  was  an 
untruth,  and  as  she  grew  older  she  drew  fine 
distinctions  for  herself. — /.  IV.  M.,  York,  Pa. 

The  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Amusement. — 
No  mother  who  has  not  tried  it  knows  what  a 
source  of  amusement  to  himself  a  child's  imagi- 
nation may  be  made,  especially  when  the  play- 
things at  hand  have  temporarily  lost  their 
charm,  or  for  some  reason  mamma  does  not 
wish  them  to  be  brought  out.  Little  C  ,  four 
years  old,  often  comes  to  spend  the  day  with 
auntie,  to  help  her  take  care  of  Baby  E.,  five 
months  old  ;  and  a  valuable  little  help  Jie  is 
when  auntie  is  busy,  as,  playing  he  is  Baby's 
mamma,  he  amuses  him  with  his  mother-talk 
and  motions,  and  the  attraction  which  one 
child  has  for  another.  If  Baby,  a  light  sleeper, 
is  taking  a  nap,  C.'s  busy  little  tongue  and  feet 
are  kept  quiet  by  playing  he  is  sick  at  a  hospi- 
tal, where  he  is  allowed  to  talk  only  a  little  and 
very  softly.  His  interest  is  kept  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesson  of  thoughtfulness  for  others  is 
brought  before  him,  by  auntie's  playing  occasion- 
ally that  she  is  a  good  man  carrying  him  to-day's 
newspaper  after  he  has  read  it  himself  ;  or  a 
kind  little  boy  who  has  saved  some  of  his  pen- 
nies to  buy  a  book,  a  picture,  a  cake,  or  an 
apple  for  the  poor  sick  children  in  the  hospi- 
tals. The  last  two,  of  course,  are  most  wel- 
come, and  so  are  saved  till  the  play  begins  to 
lose  its  fun,  though  even  then  they  are  often 
make-believe  cakes  and  apples. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  little  fellow  will  be  unwilling  to  go  to 
bed  at  his  usual  time,  all  trouble  is  prevented 
by  making  believe  that  he  has  had  an  accident 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  undress  him  to 
examine  the  hurt.  A  careful  examination,  an 
imaginary  bandaging,  and  he  is  told  very  seri- 
ously that  he  w  ill  have  to  remain  in  bed  a  whole 
week.  Off  he  goes,  or  is  carried,  according  to 
his  condition,  without  any  resistance.  A  fa- 
vorite play,  perhaps  because  original  with  him- 
self, is  to  wheel  the  baby-carriage  back  and 
forth  in  the  room,  carefully  covering  the  no- 
thing which  serves  for  a  baby,  and  calling  out 
once  in  a  while  :  "  Baby's  slipping  down, 
auntie  !"  or,  "  Baby 's  crying,  auntie  !"  Auntie, 
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of  course,  is  expected  to  express  the  proper 
sympathy. 

If  garments  are  being  cut  out,  he  becomes 
the  ragman,  and  carries  the  rags  to  a  basket 
placed  at  some  distance.  Selvedges  and  long 
strips  are  appropriated  for  reins.  If  machine- 
stitching  is  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  dear  little 
mischief  cannot  be  looked  after,  or  he  wishes  to 
keep  too  near  the  machine,  he  is  placed  on  a 
chair  as  near  as  is  safe  and  convenient,  where  he 
plays  he  is  the  driver  of  a  high-spirited  horse. 
At  the  word  "  Ready  !"  he  makes  the  noise  used 
to  start  a  horse,  and  the  machine  is  started 
by  auntie.  At  the  word  "Stop!"  he  says 
"Whoa!"  when  the  machine  obeys  more  or 
less  readily.  Extra  speed  on  the  part  of  the 
machine  means  a  race  or  a  runaway;  slow  speed, 
walking  or  getting  tired  ;  a  corner  in  the  work, 
a  corner  in  the  road.  Neither  reins  nor  whip 
are  needed  by  the  little  driver,  though  should 
he  asl»  for  them  they  would  not  be  refused. 

It  is  by  loading  a  child  with  more  than  he 
himself  sees  a  need  for,  both  of  toys  and  atten- 
tion, that  we  make  it  hard  to  amuse  him.  C, 
as  first  grandchild  and  nephew,  has  a  great 
many  nice  toys,  yet  he  will  play  oftener  and 
longer  with  a  tin  pan  and  a  cooking. spoon,  with 
a  corner  for  a  pantry,  than  with  his  costliest 
toys.  A  few  baking  beans  are  cooked  into 
everything,  from  a  loaf  of  cake  to  a  boiled  ham. 
An  old  almanac  is  his  "  ceetery  book,"  and  the 
recipes  he  reads  are  as  amusing  as  their  results 
would  be  indigestible. — E.  H.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

The  Vagaries  of  Thumb-Sucking.  —  When  my 
little  girl  was  weaned  her  great  source  of  comfort 
was  to  put  her  thumb  into  her  mouth  between 
each  teaspoonful,  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion her  thumb  was  the  nipple  ;  in  this  way 
she  became  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  change. 
I  thought  at  first,  while  the  weaning  was  go- 
ing on,  if  the  thumb  was  such  a  comfort  it  was 
a  matter  of  congratulation  ;  but  as  time  went 
on  it  rather  distressed  me,  for  the  little  thumb 
was  getting  very  much  swollen.  From  the  time 
of  her  birth  she  has  sucked  her  thumb  ;  when 
she  was  about  six  weeks  old  I  decided  to  break 
her  of  the  habit.  I  tried  binding  linen  round 
the  thumb  and  tying  it  round  the  wrist,  but  I 
did  not  make  a  success  of  it,  even  when  it  was 
sewed  as  tightly  as  I  dared  ;  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  for  her  to  get  it  off.  I  would  listen 
to  the  baby  crying  five,  ten,  even  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  finally,  when  the  crying  stopped, 
would  congratulate  myself,  thinking  I  had  at 
last  succeeded,  and  going  to  investigate  would 


find  that  Miss  Baby  had  finally  worked  the 
little  thumb  out,  and  there  she  would  be  fast 
asleep,  but  with  the  small  offender  in  her  mouth, 
and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb  her  ;  and  the 
next  time  there  would  be  another  struggle,  but 
Baby  was  always  victorious. 

She  seemed  a  hopeless  case,  and  I  abandoned 
any  further  efforts  at  that  time  ;  but  this  fall  I 
felt  something  must  be  done.  I  had  fluid  ex- 
tract of  quassia  recommended  to  me  as  being 
intensely  bitter  and  perfectly  harmless,  acting, 
if  she  got  a  sufficient  amount  to  have  any  effect, 
as  a  tonic.  We  had  quite  a  trying  time  with 
Baby.  I  made  a  mistake  by  putting  the  quassia 
on  for  the  first  time  just  before  her  meal,  and 
the  poor  little  darling  got  the  taste  into  her 
mouth  and  thought  it  was  the  teaspoon,  not  the 
thumb,  so  would  not  touch  her  milk,  though 
she  always  has  a  fine  appetite.  I  tried  forcing 
the  milk  down,  first  trying  to  wash  out  her 
mouth  with  water,  but  she  resented  everything, 
kicking  and  screaming  and  putting  the  thumb 
in,  and  got  herself  into  such  a  condition  it 
seemed  hopeless  that  she  should  take  her  food. 
I  deplored  my  stupidity,  but  finally  thought  of 
sugar,  which  she  tasted  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  ;  that  was  given  from  the  offending  tea- 
spoon, and,  liking  the  taste  of  that,  she  then 
took  her  milk  nicely.  The  rest  of  the  day  her 
faces  were  quite  pathetic,  as  the  thumb  would 
be  put  in  and  then  taken  out  with  the  most  pite- 
ous expression  of  surprise  and  disgust.  When 
she  went  to  bed  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  ;  but 
as  she  was  very  sleepy  it  did  not  take  long.  I 
kept  the  quassia  up  conscientiously,  but  in 
about  two  davs  it  ceased  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  She  found  she  could  suck  it  off,  and 
though  we  were  very  vigilant  and  constantly  re- 
placed it,  she  sucked  the  thumb  as  much  as 
ever,  in  fact  I  really  think  more,  as  she  con- 
stantly had  an  incentive  in  trying  to  get  that 
quassia  off.  I  saw  it  was  no  use  ;  I  must  resort 
to  some  other  means.  I  then  tried  bags  two  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  hands,  so  that  she 
would  be  in  no  way  cramped.  I  sewed  them  on 
to  the  night-dress,  and  in  fact  I  have  had  to 
have  bags  put  on  all  her  dresses,  for  I  find  that 
if  I  tie  a  bag  on  instead  of  sewing  it,  she  gets 
it  off.  She  can  handle  her  playthings  with 
her  enclosed  hand,  though  awkwardly  ;  but  she 
isn't  by  any  manner  of  means  cured,  for  in 
the  transition  stages  of  dressing,  the  instant 
she  gets  an  opportunity,  in  goes  the  thumb.  I 
think  one  reason  she  is  so  wedded  to  it  is  be- 
cause she  is  teething,  but  I  intend  to  persist 
until  I  cure  her.  —  C.  £>.,  Massachusetts. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Sudden  Development  of  Timidity— Night  Cover- 
ings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  I  think  so  much  of  your  good  advice  on  many 
subjects  that  I  trust  you  can  help  me  in  my  present 
dilemma.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  my  little 
girl,  nearly  four  years  old,  has  developed  great 
timidity.  She  will  not  go  about  the  house  at  all, 
as  she  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
She  would  often  go  down  to  the  kitchen  or  pantry 
on  an  errand  for  me,  but  now  she  will  go  no  further 
than  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when  her  courage  gives 
out  and  she  runs  back.  If  I  take  her  about  the 
house  with  me  just  at  twilight,  she  clings  on  to  my 
skirts  and  will  not  let  me  go  a  foot  from  her.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  has  caused  this  sudden  fear 
in  one  who  has  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore, and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  cure  it. 
I  began  by  laughing  at  it,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  work,  and  reasoning  will  do  no  good,  so  I  turn  to 
you  for  good  advice,  trusting  you  will  be  able  to 
give  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  trait  which  ought 
to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  before  it  gets  too 
firmly  rooted,  as  it  would  never  do  for  her  to  grow 
up  with  such  a  fear. 

(2)  What  shall  I  do  to  keep  my  baby  boy  warm  at 
night  ?  Whatever  I  do  he  will  get  outside  the 
bedclothes.  I  fear  that  by  doing  so  in  winter 
weather  he  will  get  pneumonia.  He  has  recently 
had  a  severe  cold,  taken  in  that  way.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  put  flannel  night-drawers,  with  feet,  on  him, 
and  consider  them  a  very  good  article,  but  that  is 
not  enough  covering.  I  have  thought  somewhat  of 
making  a  large  flannel  bag  to  put  him  into,  and  yet 
that  does  not  seem  exactly  a  comfortable  thing. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  already  invented 
something  of  which  they  will  give  me  the  benefit, 
for  I  know  some  other  children  must  have  had  the 
same  bad  habit  which  my  little  boy  has.  A. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

(1)  The  sudden  development  of  timidity  sug- 
gests the  following  possible  causes  :  An  injury 
or  fright,  the  hearing  of  bugaboo  stories  or 
threats,  which  we  cannot  always  prevent  some 
stupid  or  thoughtless  persons  telling  ;  or  some 
ailment,  as  vertigo,  which  makes  the  child 
timid.  If  it  were  a  habit  of  mind  we  should  not 
expect  it  to  suddenly  appear,  but  to  have  been 
more  or  less  evident  always  ;  and  if  it  is  such  it 
can  only  be  cured  by  patient  and  gentle  stimu- 
lation of  the  child's  courage.  And  further,  if  it 
be  such,  or  if  it  be  the  result  of  fright  from  any 
cause  whatever,  it  will  not  be  helped  by  ridicule. 
The  effect  of  a  fright  which  to  adults  might  seem 
trivial  in  the  extreme  may  make  a  terrible  im- 


|  pression  upon  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  or  imagi- 
native child.  We  can  recall  women  (and  men, 
too,  for  that  matter)  of  extraordinary  physical 
courage  who  confessed  to  a  dread  of  passing  an 
open  door.  The  impression  left  in  childhood 
by  some  ghost  story  or  the  like  doubtless  lay  at 
the  root  of  this  dread.  Nor  will  severity  help. 
Persistent,  gentle,  and  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment probably  will.  Some  day  you  may  find 
out  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  physical  that  also 
may  be  revealed  by  constant  observation. 

(2)  Besides  the  sleeping-drawers  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  advising  one  of  two  things:  the 
careful  securing  of  the  covers  by  tapes  or  strong 
safety-pins — large  sizes  are  made  for  the  purpose 
— or  the  blanket  bag  you  suggest.  The  latter, 
you  probably  know,  is  the  plan  pursued  by  ex- 
plorers and  hunters  in  cold  weather.  As  a 
baby's  napkins  must  be  changed  at  night,  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  may  have  a  flap  to  button 
over  at  the  bottom,  in  which  case  it  is  really 
only  a  night-gown  closed  at  the  bottom.  It 
should  be  made  very  wide  to  permit  free  move- 
ments of  the  limbs. 

Water  for  the  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  received  the  first  number  of  Babyhood  I 
ever  saw  and  am  delighted  with  it.  Seeing  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Sunday-School  Times,  I  subscrib- 
ed for  it,  and  if  the  present  number  is  a  fair 
sample  of  that  which  is  to  follow  I  shall  be  more 

I  than  satisfied.  I  come  to  you,  as  1  see  others  have 
done,  for  information.  My  baby  is  three  months 
old,  perfectly  healthy;  she  has  never  had  any  water 
given  her  except  in  catnip-tea  for  colic.    My  physi- 

I  cian  says  babies  ought  not  to  have  water  until  they 
are  eleven  or  twelve  months  old;  then  it  should  be 
boiled.  A  host  of  "  cousins  and  aunts  "  think  I  am 
torturing  the  little  one  by  following  his  advice.  As 
the  idea  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and  he  is  the  only 
one  advising  the  non-use  of  water,  I  would  very 
much  like  the  opinion  of  "others  in  authority." 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  W.  L. 

Babyhood  emphatically  believes  that  babies 
should  have  water  whenever  they  wish  it,  unless- 
some  special  illness  renders  it  inadvisable.  The 
best  plan  is  to  occasionally  offer  Baby  a  drink 
of  cool,  not  cold,  water.  Water  that  has  been 
boiled  is  safer  if  the  water  supply  is  not  beyond 
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suspicion.  While  a  baby  lives  largely  on  liquid 
food  it  needs,  of  course,  a  relatively  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  but  on  the  other  hand  very  many 
of  its  demands  for  the  breast  or  for  food  are 
caused  by  thirst,  not  hunger,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter appeased  by  simple  water. 

Movement  of  the  Bowels— Soap  Pencil  or  Enema? 
— Breast-Milk  or  Mixed  Diet  in  Constipation- 
Beginning  to  Wean— Temperature  for  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  daughter  is  four  months  old  to-day. 
She  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  though 
fragile.  She  weighs  thirteen  pounds.  She  sleeps 
well  at  night,  but  is  irregular  about  her^day  naps. 
Some  days  she  will  sleep  two  hours  after  her  bath 
and  again  sleep  in  the  afternoon  ;  other  days  she 
will  have  only  short  naps,  half  an  hour  long,  or 
less.  I  try  to  be  regular  about  her  bath  and  food 
so  that  she  may  form  a  habit  of  sleeping.  The  day 
she  does  not  sleep  she  gets  nervous  and  fretful 
towards  night.  Generally  she  is  a  happy  child.  I 
nursed  her  myself  for  two  months  and  then  the 
doctor  said  I  must  have  a  wet-nurse  for  her.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  have  wet-nurses,  and 
it  is  not  considered  safe  to  bring  up  a  foreign  baby 
by  hand.  The  nurse  is  a  healthy,  even-tempered 
woman,  an  Armenian.  She  says  her  babies  are  all 
constipated.  Our  baby  never  has  but  one  move- 
ment a  day,  and  generally  has  a  natural  movement 
only  once  in  three  or  four  days.  The  other  days  I 
use  a  paper  "  lighter  "  dipped  in  castor  oil  or  a 
soap  pencil  to  secure  a  movement.  When  she  has 
a  natural  movement  it  is  a  good  golden-brown 
color,  but  when  it  is  caused  by  inserting  either  oil 
or  soap  there  is  some  green  mixed  with  it  and  it  is 
a.  duller  brown. 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  move- 
ment every  day  ? 

(2)  Which  is  better,  to  use  the  soap  pencil  or  to 
give  her  an  enema  ? 

(3)  If  an  enema,  what  should  it  be  ? 

(4)  Should  I  feed  heranything  besides  her  nurse's 
milk,  and  so  attempt  to  regulate  her  bowels  ? 

(5)  When  should  I  begin  to  feed  her,  and  what  ? 
I  cannot  get  cream  for  her,  but  can  get  the  fresh, 
pure  milk  of  one  cow.  I  do  not  expect  to  wean  her 
until  next  autumn,  when  she  will  be  over  a  year 
old,  but  would  it  be  more  strengthening  for  her  to 
have  some  other  food  besides  the  nurse's  milk  ? 
The  woman  has  a  plenty  of  milk. 

(6)  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  Baby's 
bath  ?  I  give  it  to  her  now  at  980  Fahrenheit,  but 
that  seems  too  hot,  I  want  to  accustom  her  to  a 
■cold  bath,  which  I  have  found  beneficial  to  myself, 
in  preventing  my  taking  cold.  B.  B.  D. 

Constantinople.  Turkey. 

(1)  We  think  a  daily  movement  quite  desira- 
ble. 

(2)  The  pencil  is  less  troublesome,  and,  if  effi- 
cient, preferable. 

(3)  Soap  and  water,  or  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
glycerine,  followed  if  necessary  by  the  soap  and 
water. 

(4)  Probably  at  present  the  breast  alone  with 
the  above  remedies  is  better  than  mixed  diet. 

(5)  Very  likely  after  the  breast  is  nine  or  ten 
months  old  (supposing  Baby  to  be  of  about  the 
same  age)  additional  food,  to  take  the  place  of 


one  or  more  sucklings  daily,  will  be  advisable. 
Begin  by  one  fed  meal  daily  and  increase  in 
number.  Good  top  milk — it  would  just  as  well 
not  be  from  one  cow — with  half  its  bulk  of  wa- 
ter will  make  a  good  mixture  for  a  ten-months 
child.     Increase  quantity  of  milk  gradually. 

(6)  Bath  for  immersion  to  begin  with  gs"3 
Fahr.  ;  gradually  make  it  cooler  to  90'  Fahr. 
Sponging  with  cold  water  will  be  borne  before 
cold  immersion  will. 


Musical  Precocity. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Would  a  baby  twenty  one  months  old  be  consid- 
ered to  have  unusual  musical  talent  who  could  hum 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"Old  Dog  Tray,"  "Marching  through  Georgia," 
and  other  popular  airs,  singing  them  in  a  clear,  de- 
cided tone  ?  He  is  just  beginning  to  talk,  and  of 
course  does  not  know  all  the  words,  generally 
knowing  the  first  word  of  the  line,  and  always  the 
last  with  a  few  other  words.  He  carries  the  tune 
perfectly,  so  that  any  one  could  recognize  the  air. 
He  can  sing  any  one  you  ask  him  to  sing,  start- 
ing it  in  the  right  key  and  singing  it  entirely 
through  without  assistance.  Also,  at  eleven  months 
old,  when  a  band  was  passing  he  would  keep  per- 
fect time  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  until  it  passed 
out  of  hearing.  W. 

Philadelphia . 

The  keeping  of  time  is  not  unusual  and  does 
not  directly  bear  on  the  point  of  inquiry.  But 
it  is  not  common  for  a  child  so  young  to  have 
so  good  a  recognition  of  time  as  your  child. 
He  doubtless  has  an  unusually  good  ear  and 
musical  memory,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  indi- 
cates musical  talent.  Whether  later  in  life  it 
will  develop  anything  farther  than  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  music  and  a  facility  in  learning 
and  remembering  tunes  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Nevertheless,  such  indications  give  ground  for 
greater  expectations  in  the  direction  of  music 
than  would  be  entertained  if  no  such  precocity 
existed. 

Average  "Weight  and  Height  at  Two-and-a-Half 
Years— The  Virtues  of  Clear  Salt. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  you  tell  me  the  average  weight  and 
height  for  a  girl  two  years  and  a  half  old  ? 

(2)  Would  you  insist  on  her  eating  meat  once  a 
day  if  she  does  not  like  it  ? 

(3)  Would  you  allow  her  to  eat  all  the  clear  salt 
she  wanted  ?  She  is  inclined  to  scrofula,  having 
had  eczema  of  the  face,  head,  and  neck  when  a 
baby.  An  Admirer  of  Babyhood. 

Boston. 

(1)  There  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  extensive 
and  careful  statistics  on  this  point.  Babies  of 
the  first  year  have  been  studied  carefully,  and 
children  of  the  school  age — i.e.,  five  years  and 
upward.  We  should  estimate  that  thirty-two 
or    thirty- three  inches,  and    twenty-eight  to 
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thirty  pounds  would  be  fair  averages.  Perhaps 
we  are  setting  it  high,  for  the  tall  and  heavy 
children  are  more  likely  to  be  measured  and 
weighed  than  the  small  ones,  and  hence  the 
figures  within  our  own  knowledge  may  be  mis- 
leading. 

(2)  Not  if  she  took  plenty  of  good  milk,  or 
if  she  took  good  broth  once  a  day. 

(3)  Not  if  she  desired  an  excessive  quantity. 
Some  salt  is  useful  both  for  general  nutrition 
and  as  a  preventive  of  intestinal  worms.  If 
eaten  at  meal-time,  it  is  a  question  of  taste  only 
whether  it  shall  be  on  the  food  or  by  itself. 
We  do  not  think  the  use  of  salt  likely  to  aggra- 
vate eczema.  The  prejudice  against  salt  we 
think  comes  from  the  use  of  meats  pickled  with 
salt,  which  are  sometimes  made  more  or  less  in- 
digestible by  the  toughening  effect  on  the  fibre. 

Arrested  Eruption  of  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Baby  is  ten  months  of  age.  I  was  obliged  to 
wean  her  at  three  months,  and  found  no  other  food 
to  agree  with  her  except  condensed  milk.  She  has 
been  taking  this  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours — 
from  6  A.  M.  to  6  p.  If. — every  three  hours  regularly, 
nothing  else,  and  in  regular  quantities  of  ijtf  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  milk  to  15  of  boiled  water;  water 
■once  in  a  while.  She  makes  no  demands  for  food 
during  the  twelve  hours  of  night ;  is  well,  regular, 
and  happy.  She  hadeight  teeth  when  she  was  eight 
months  old,  but  no  signs  now  during  these  two 
last  months  of  others  coming.  Is  it  not  time  to 
give  her  other  and  more  nourishing  and  less  sweet 
food,  as  she  is  very  active  and  almost  walking,  and, 
df  so,  what  would  you  advise  ? 

Dorchester,  Mass.  M.  A.  K. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  arrested  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth.  They  came  very  fast,  and 
there  usually  is  a  rest  before  the  molars  come 
and  another  rest  before  the  canines  appear.  On 
general  principles  we  dislike  sweet  food,  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  your  child's  case 
we  see  no  evidence  of  its  disagreeing  or  of  the 
nutrition  being  defective. 

Journeying  from  Canada  to  California. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Circumstances  may  necessitate  my  migration  to 
Lower  California  the  latter  part  of  March.  Our 
baby,  now  a  very  healthy  boy,  would  then  be  four 
months  old.  In  your  opinion  would  such  a  change 
of  climate  as  well  as  such  a  long  journey  imperil 
his  life  ?  Could  you  advise  me  on  this  point  ?  Any 
suggestion  will  be  thankfully  received.  D.  W. 
Montreal,  Canada. 

We  do  not  think  the  change  of  climate  would 
be  harmful.    Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  jour- 


ney need  be.  If  the  infant  is  on  the  breast  he 
will  probably  bear  the  journey  very  well.  If 
brought  up  on  artificial  food,  you  should  pro- 
vide food  in  advance,  such  as  has  agreed  with 
him  before  starting.  If  it  be  a  manufactured 
food  it  should  be  easy  to  have  it  fresh.  The 
same  is  true  of  condensed  milk.  If  ordinary 
milk  forms  a  part  of  the  food,  we  believe  that 
the  directions  as  to  sterilization  already  given  in 
Babyhood,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  will  en- 
able you  to  have  sweet  milk  until  you  reach  a 
fresh  supply.  But  you  should  practise  steriliz- 
ing in  advance  so  that  you  may  know  if  you 
can  prepare  milk  to  keep  a  week  or  more.  On 
such  a  journey  much  care  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  avoid  colds,  draughts,  etc.,  and  the  baby's 
water  for  drinking  or  for  food  should  be  either 
water  of  known  purity,  in  bottles,  or  should  be 
boiled  before  using. 


Psoriasis. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  information  re- 
garding psoriasis  in  young  children  ?  My  little 
girl,  six  years  old,  and  perfectly  healthy  in  every 
other  respect,  has  been  disfigured  with  this  disease 
for  more  than  three  years. 

(1)  Can  the  disease  be  entirely  eradicated,  and, 
if  so,  how  long  is  it  likely  to  take  ? 

(2)  Is  there  any  particular  period  of  life  when  it 
can  be  most  favorably  treated  ? 

(3)  What  effect  have  eruptive  fevers,  such  as 
chicken-pox  and  measles,  on  the  disease  ? 

Toronto,  Canada,  G.  R. 

(1)  As  relapses  of  psoriasis  are  very  com- 
mon, and  as  the  eruption  varies  at  different 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  disappearing  and 
reappearing,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  often  a 
permanent  cure  is  effected.  The  particular  at- 
tack may  be  cured,  but  the  tendency  to  return 
may  still  be  present.  For  this  reason  no  specific 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  as  to  dura- 
tion of  treatment.  But  this  much  can  be  safely 
said,  that  some  cases  remain  cured  for  as  long 
time  as  the  physician  is  able  to  follow  them, 
and  that  the  treatment  may  require  only  a  few 
weeks,  or  may  be  very  tedious. 

(2)  It  should  be  treated  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, and,  as  age  does  not  seem  to  materially  in- 
fluence its  appearance,  it  cannot  be  said  to  in- 
fluence the  time  at  which  treatment  will  be 
particularly  efficient. 

(3)  Probably  no  permanent  effect.  One 
eruption  will  complicate  the  other  temporarily. 
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NURSERY  LITERATURE. 

Books  for  Beading  to  Children. 

[The  descriptions  of  books  in  this  list  are  given  In  the  following  order .  title,  author,  general  character  of  con- 
tents, size,  number  of  pages,  style  of  binding,  publisher,  price.  The  size  is  given  in  inches,  In  preference  to 
the  usual  terms  of  "  octavo,"  "  duodecimo,"  etc.,  which  are  of  too  indefinite  or  variable  a  nature  to  be  of  value. 
Illustrations  are  wood-cuts,  black,  unless  otherwise  stated.] 


History  of  the  United  States,  in  words  of  one 
syllable  (so  far  as  possible). — By  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Pierson.  Large  type,  copiously  illustrated,  and 
containing  map.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to 
1888.  &14  by  7  inches,  190  pages.  Boards,  illumi- 
nated.   G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York.  $1.00. 

Little  Ramblers,  and  Ot/ier  Stories. — By  various 
American  authors.  A  good  collection  of  short 
stories,  with  numerous  pictures.  9)4  by  7^,  50  pages. 
Boards,  illuminated.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
50  cents. 

Mother  Goose's  Rhymes. — Copiously  illustrated, 
the  drawings  of  only  medium  quality,  but  as  good 
as  the  average  of  pictures  in  the  limited  scope 
the  subjects  admit  of.  8)^  by  7,  144  pages.  Cloth, 
gilt  and  colored.  G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.00. 

Mother  Goose's  Jingles. — Same  style  and  size  as 
above,  being  a  companion  volume,  paged  from  145 
to  288.    Same  publishers  and  price. 

Clover  Blossoms. — By  Mary  D.  Brine.  Various 
stories,  profusely  illustrated  with  good  pictures. 
11  by  8)4,  50  pages.  Boards,  beautifully  illuminated. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York.   50  cents. 

Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home. — The  well- 
known  collection  of  juvenile  poetry,  both  secular 
and  religious,  containing  all  the  old  favorites, 
"  Mary's  Little  Lamb,"  "  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still 
and  slumber,"  "  Cherries  are  Ripe,"  for  example, 
the  whole  comprising  a  standard  collection.  Clear 
type,  with  numerous  pictures.  6J^  by  4^,  282  pages, 
with  about  three  hundred  titles.  Cloth,  gilt.  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  New  York.    80  cents. 

Little  Susy's  Six  Birthdays. — By  Mrs.  E.  Pren- 
tiss. An  excellent  story,  though  a  generation  old, 
the  latter  evident  from  the  book's  well-worn  plates 
and  old-style  wood-cuts,  but  well  printed.  Large, 
black  type.  Short  and  easy  words.  The  title  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  story,  which  is  told  in  21 
chapters,  and  in  which  a  baby  brother  makes  his 
appearance.  A  number  of  songs  are  introduced. 
7by5H>,  96  pages.  Cloth,  gilt.  Randolph  &  Co., 
New  York.  $1.00. 

Dolly's  Ride,  arid  Other  Stories.  —  Fourteen 
stories  about  dogs,  and  six  about  cats,  all  fully 
illustrated,  some  in  colors.  Large  type.  Ii^by9j4, 
30  pages.    McLoughlin  Bros. ,  New  York.   50  cents. 

Merry  Sunbeams. — Tales,  songs  and  music,  rid- 
dles, etc.,  profusely  illustrated  with  full- page  and 
other  engravings.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of 
varying  merit,  adapted  to  children  of  various  ages. 
Excellent  type.  8J^a  by  6)4,  320  pages.  Cloth, 
finely  illuminated.    Worthington  Co.,  New  York. 


Delightful  Hours. — Short  stories  and  poems  of 
one  or  two  pages  each,  with  fairly  good  full-page- 
illustrations  ;  thick  paper.  Wholesome  stories  deal- 
ing mainly  with  animal  life.  10  by  8,  162  pages- 
Boards,  illuminated.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.00. 

Peep-Show. — A  medley  of  stories,  well-known 
fairy-tales  and  nursery  rhymes,  an  illustrated  A,  B, 
C,  pictures  of  common  objects,  etc.  Illustrations 
of  different  degrees  of  merit,  some  very  good. 
10  by  8,  about  150  pages.  Boards,  illuminated. 
Worthington  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00. 

Wide-Awake  Stories. — Mostly  one-page  stories 
with  a  full-page  illustration  each.  Wood  cuts  oro 
the  whole  not  above  mediocrity.  Type  and  illus- 
trations alternately  in  black  and  blue  ink.  10  by  8,. 
about  200  pages.  Boards.  G.  Routledge  &  Sonsr 
New  York.  $1.00. 

Nursery  Primer. — A  plan  for  teaching  reading- 
and  writing,  as  well  as  object  lessons,  with  blank 
leaves  for  copying  the  objects  and  writing  the  let- 
ters. Large  type,  but  only  tolerable  illustrations. 
9  by  7, 48  pages.  Boards.  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston. 
50  cents. 

What  the  Little  Ones  Saw.— By  "  Chatty  Cheer- 
ful." Pleasantly  told  and  nicely  illustrated  talks 
about  out-door  life  for  children  above  five.  Pictures 
on  every  page.  10  by  7)4,  176  pages.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Boards,  lithographed,  $1.25  ; 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 

Sunshine  for  Rainy  Days. — A  short  story  in  large 
type  on  every  left-hand  page,  with  full-page  picture 
opposite ;  wood-engravings  of  very  fair  quality. 
8  by  6)4,  96  pages.  Boards.  American  Tract 
Society,  New  York.    50  cents. 

Little  Folks'  Picture  Book. — Similar  plan  to 
above,  but  smaller.  6  by  4,  48  pages.  Very  neat. 
Cloth,  gilt.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 
20  cents. 

Rosebud  Annual. — A  great  variety  of  short 
stories,  rhymes,  jingles,  and  songs  (several  with, 
music),  all  of  unimpeachable  quality,  and  many 
sure  to  become  favorites.  Illustrations,  including 
some  very  excellent,  on  every  page.  Large  type 
and  best  presswork.  9)4  by  7M,  192  pages.  Cloth, 
gilt.    James  Clarke  &  Co.,  13  Fleet  St.,  London. 

Tiny  Books. — Series  of  four,  viz.,  "  Country 
Pets,"  "The  Cousins,"  "Casket  of  Jewels,"  "The 
Picnic."  Stories  in  simple  words,  plain  type.  A 
few  pictures.  2%  by  \%,  176  pages.  Cloth,  gilt, 
very  attractive.  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.  20  cents  each.  The  four  in  a  box,  75 
cents. 
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Nursery-Maids  versus  Cleanliness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Ex- Mayor  Hewitt's  endeavors  to  procure  free 
winter  baths  for  the  poor  of  New  York  sug- 
gests how  much  the  cleansing  element  is  neg- 
lected by  servants  in  almost  every  house. 
Each  member  of  the  family  suffers  much  when 
the  cook,  waitress,  or  maid  does  not  keep  her- 
self clean.  But  the  poor  babies  and  little  chil- 
dren have  the  worst  of  it,  especially  in  winter, 
when  they  are  shut  up  in  the  nursery  most  of  the 
day,  having  for  their  constant  companion  a 
girl  who  ignores  the  adage,  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

A  young  mother  complained  that  she  could 
not  keep  her  babies  (they  were  twins)  as  immac- 
ulate as  she  wished,  because  in  some  unaccount- 
able way  their  dainty,  white  garments  became 
dimmed  almost  as  soon  as  their  nurse,  touched 
them.  Probably  the  dye  and  dust  from  the 
girl's  stuff  dress  were  transferred  to  the  babies' 
white  clothes.  The  girl  was  skilful  with  her 
little  charges,  and  the  mother  was  easy-going 
and  disliked  any  extra  trouble,  consequently  the 
whiteness  of  the  babies'  apparel  became  a  mat- 
ter of  minor  importance. 

Few  parents  would  have  a  girl  take  care  of 
their  children  who  always  appeared  with  soiled 
aprons  and  collars  and  untidy  hair.  Most  nur- 
sery-maids present  a  good  outside  appearance, 
and  it  is  only  those  who  come  near  them  that 
know  of  the  uncleanness  which  lies  under  the 
pretty  dress  and  snowy  apron.  Who  has  not 
been  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  oft-repeated 
offence  of  nurses  bringing  the  little  ones  to  their 
friends'  houses,  without  any  regard  to  the 
amount  of  dirt,  disease,  and  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposing  them?  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  infinitely  worse  for  the  poor  baby  who 
is  fed,  washed,  dressed,  and  held  in  the  arms  of 
an  unclean  nurse. 

It  is  generally  known  that  fevers  are  brought  on 
by  impure  air  or  dirty  surroundings  ;  perhaps  the 
condition  of  its  nurse  will  often  account  for  the 
child's  illness.    If  a  girl  is  not  clean  about  her- 


self, it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  will  be  very 
particular  about  her  little  charges.  To  have 
servants  pay  more  attention  to  their  personal 
cleanliness  would  be  a  boon  to  every  one,  but 
it  is  especially  important  in  the  nursery.  This 
reform,  like  all  others,  will  require  time, 
thought,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  money. 
Ladies  who  have  servants  should  remember 
that  in  some  ways  they  need  teaching  almost 
as  much  as  the  little  ones,  for  most  domestics, 
particularly  those  in  the  nursery,  are  young  girls 
who  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  place  very  little  importance  on  bod- 
ily cleanliness. 

The  tooth-brush  and  its  use  are  almost  un- 
known among  this  class.  For  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  a  lady  should  make  the  taking  of 
frequent  baths,  and  other  modes  of  keeping 
clean,  one  of  the  strictest  rules  of  her  house- 
hold. Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
bathing  accommodations  for  the  servants.  In 
some  houses  there  are  bath-tubs  in  the  cellar, 
having  running  water,  both  hot  and  cold.  For 
those  who  have  not  this  modern  improvement, 
our  grandmothers'  stand-by,  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  wash-tub,  can  be  made  as  useful  in 
the  art  of  bathing  now  as  it  was  formerly. 
Servants  sometimes  complain  that  they  do  not 
have  time  for  taking  baths  or  doing  other  things 
for  themselves  which  are  necessary  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  It  is  hard  when  this  is  the 
case.  A  nurse  generally  has  some  leisure  after 
the  little  nurslings  are  tucked  away  in  bed;  this 
she  cannot  employ  better  than  in  taking  a  warm 
bath,  which  she  will  find  both  restful  and  re- 
f-eshing  after  her  day's  work. 

Brooklyn.  Agnes  Walker. 

Another  Victim  of  "  Sleeping-Car  Discomforts." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

B.  R.'s  article  on  "Sleeping-Car  Discom- 
forts "in  a  recent  number  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  me.  We  left  Berkeley,  Cal.,  the  last  week 
in  January,  1888.  My  only  baby,  a  boy  just 
twelve  weeks  old  the  day  we  started,  was  my 
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•one  thought.  There  was  no  end  of  luggage, 
for  Baby  must  be  made  comfortable  ;  cheese- 
cloth comforters,  mull  caps,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly 
three  hundred  napkins  and  rags  (which  were  to 
be  thrown  away)  quite  filled  two  satchels. 
Not  once  during  these  six  days  and  nights  did 
I  get  into  the  dressing- room  to  bathe  my  baby. 
I  would  wet  cloths  and  his  sponge  as  soon  as  I 
found  an  opportunity  to  get  at  water,  and  used 
alcohol  freely.  He  was  always  sponged  in  our 
section.  My  husband  and  aunt  were  always 
ready  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  It  was  my 
destiny  to  suffer  on  this  trip  all  because  of  one 
vain,  fashionable  young  woman  who  would  at- 
tend to  the  details  of  her  toilet  as  carefully  as 
though  she  were  in  her  private  boudoir.  Sev- 
eral lost  their  breakfasts  because  of  this  woman  ; 
still  she  persisted  in  being  the  pink  of  perfec- 
tion. Most  of  the  time  I  was  forced  to  dress 
myself  and  comb  my  hair  in  our  section. 

Nothing  could  induce  me  to  repeat  that  trip. 
We  must  have  better  accommodations.  Moth- 
ers with  young  children  are  not  infrequent 
travellers  on  overland  trains,  and  have  a  right 
to  urge  this  reform  earnestly  upon  railway  au- 
thorities. The  latter  must  at  least  admit  that 
the  lady  travellers  ought  to  be  made  as  comfort- 
able as  the  smokers.  It  would  be  no  worse  for 
a  man  to  wait  his  turn  to  sit  on  the  platform  and 
smoke  than  it  is  for  a  woman  to  wait  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  privilege  of 
clean  face  and  hands.  M.  T.  L. 

Brookline,  Mass, 

The  Supposed  Dangers  of  Precociousness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1  would  like  to  advise  A.  B.  P.  to  take  all 
books  away  from  her  four-year-old  nephew, 
and  let  him  forget  how  to  read  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  a  child 
should  be  a  little  animal,  as  healthy  and 
strong  and  happy  an  animal  as  wise  care  can 
make  him,  but  let  pride  and  ambition  stop 
there.  There  should  be  no  encouragement  to 
brain  development,  and  precocity  should  be  re- 
gretted and  checked.  How  sadly  and  almost 
hopelessly  would  a  wise  physician  of  our  day 
look  upon  the  case  of  a  nervous,  excitable  child 
•of  four  years  reading  the  Bible  and  studying 
geography  !  Abnormal  brain  growth  now 
means  mental  weakness  by-and-by,  with  lack 
of  physical  vigor,  and  probably  nerves  unstrung 
and  uncontrollable. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  early 
reading,  the  care  of  the  eyes  should  prohibit  it, 
.as  a  child's  eyes  are  not  strong  enough  under 


the  age  of  six  years  for  the  continued  applica- 
tion necessary  in  reading.  We  know  that  un- 
due strain  on  any  organ  results  in  weakness, 
disease,  or  stunted  growth.  Our  own  little  boy 
at  four-and-a-half  began  to  teach  himself  to 
read  by  asking,  "What  does  this  spell?"  and 
no  new  game  could  have  given  him  more  en- 
joyment. But  we  knew  it  was  a  dangerous 
game,  so  we  put  books  away  for  a  time  (substi- 
tuting building  blocks  and  a  black  board),  and 
he  soon  forgot  all  he  had  learned.  M. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[Babyhood  has  expressed  itself  already  re- 
garding precocity,  but  there  may  be  room  for  a 
few  words  more.  The  general  position  it  takes 
is  that  precocity  is  not  a  disease,  and  that  as  a 
rule  the  precocious  child  is  not  injured  by  em- 
ployments it  adopts  for  itself.  To  tax  such  a 
child,  or  put  tasks  upon  it,  or  to  stimulate  its 
mental  activity  is,  obviously,  deleterious.  But 
to  prevent  a  quick-minded  child  from  all  men- 
tal activity  would  Be  vexatious  and  probably 
injurious.  For  some  reason  precociousness  is 
often  considered  only  when  it  is  manifested  as 
regards  books.  No  one  thinks  of  hindering  the 
singing  of  a  child  who  has  a  special  gift  of  song, 
while  of  course  no  one  would  teach  it  trills  and 
roulades.  We  allow  a  child  to  play  freely  with 
its  blocks,  yet  a  child  may  manifest  by  its  skill 
in  planning  the  structure  and  dexterity  in  lay- 
ing the  blocks  quite  as  much  precocity  as  it 
would  in  prematurely  learning  to  read.  The 
one  point  which  we  think  should  be  considered 
is,  Is  or  is  not  a  given  performance  a  tax  upon 
the  child's  nervous  strength?  We  believe  that 
an  amusement  which  a  child  indulges  in  of  its 
own  accord  and  unstimulated  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  adults  or  other  children  is  rarely  a  tax. 

Of  course  we  should  be  unwilling  to  see  little 
children  taught  to  read.  But  if — and  notice  the 
qualifications — when  sufficient  daily  out-door 
exercise  has  been  taken  by  a  child  it  chooses 
to  amuse  itself  alone  with  a  book  of  large  type 
in  a  good  light,  and  even  (as  we  have  known  of 
some  children's  doing)  to  teach  itself  to  read, 
we  greatly  doubt  if  it  will  be  any  more  harmed 
by  so  doing  than  it  would  in  studying  for  it- 
self the  markings  of  a  leaf  or  flower  or  count- 
ing the  spots  on  a  lady-bird.] 

"  Keeping  Children  Still  in  Bed  "—The  Objectors 
Answered. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Kindly  permit  me  to  reply  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  by  E.  F.  W.  and  J.  W.  C.  to 
my  plan  for  ' '  keeping  children  still  in  bed." 
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Both  lay  stress  on  the  supposed  cruelty  of  the 
""plan."  Babyhood  has  already  shown  that  the 
position  on  the  chest  is  the  most  natural  and 
healthful  one,  the  vital  organs  being  then  sus- 
pended from  the  spine  ;  it  remains,  then,  to 
show  that  having  the  hands  carried  to  the  back 
is  not  painful,  the  hands  being  fastened  at  an 
easy  distance  apart.  First,  if  it  were  painful, 
my  children  would  tell  me  of  the  pain  instead 
of  going  at  once  to  sleep.  Second,  I  have 
tried  the  *'  plan  "  myself,  since  being  asked  by 
E.  F.  W.  to  do  so,  under  conditions  most  favor- 
able for  discovering  pain — ie.,  great  fatigue 
and  a  severe  nervous  headache.  I  found  the 
fifteen  minutes  thus  spent  the  most  comfortable 
of  the  day.  Third,  a  week  ago  my  baby's 
bed-time  found  him  in  a  most  playful  mood  ; 
he  kept  rising  on  his  hands  and  knees  as  full  of 
•fun  as  possible.  I  played  a  few  minutes  with 
him  and  then  pinned  the  diaper  as  was  most 
comfortable  for  him,  hands  being  behind  the 
back,  no  pillow  and  a  flat  bed.  He  objected  to 
losing  his  liberty,  as  any  healthy  child  would, 
but  before  I  had  finished  tucking  the  clothes 
around  him  he  was  asleep,  and  I  heard  no 
more  from  him  till  his  ten-o'clock  meal-time. 
That  was  his  first  experience  with  the  plan, 
though  he  was  early  taught  to  go  happily  to 
bed  alone  and  awake.  He  is  nine  months  old 
and  weighs  twenty-seven  pounds. 

E.  F.  W.  considers  it  a  failure  since  I  have 
"  been  obliged  to  use  it  for  four  years."  She 
misunderstood  me.  I  have  used  it  at  irregular 
times  for  four  years.  For  instance,  my  little 
daughter's  rest  was  unavoidably  broken  at  night, 
and  the  following  day  I  thought  it  best  for  her 
to  have  a  nap.  All  the  conditions  being  made 
favorable,  and  finding  her  still  nervously  toss- 
ing, I  pinned  a  napkin  as  described  in  the 
"  plan."  She  made  no  objection,  and  in  a 
moment  was  asleep,  having  a  nap  of  two-and-a- 
half  hours. 

Abuse  by  servants  is  another  objection. 
Most  methods  of  discipline  require  the  exercise 
of  discretion  in  their  application.  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had  the  sole  care  of  my 
children  for  most  of  their  lives. 

Next,  the  great  "terror  and  suffering"  it 
would  cause  when  applied  to  a  nervous  child. 
My  son  is  very  nervous,  with  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, yet  he  is  accustomed  to  think  of  his 
parents  as  desiring  his  welfare,  and  has  exhib- 
ited no  fear  or  pain  when  it  has  been  used  in 
his  case.  J.  W.  C.  speaks  of  the  loss  to  the 
child  of  the  delight  of  being  soothed  to  sleep  by 
the  tender  mother-hand.    She  further  says  that 


she  sometimes  spends  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a- 
half  in  quieting  her  little  one  to  sleep.  If  the 
loving  exercise  of  my  plan  could  have  put  that 
little  one  to  sleep  in  two  minutes,  the  gain  to  it 
of  the  hour  and-a-half  of  sleep  would  more  than 
balance  the  loss  of  the  soothing.  My  experi- 
ence in  rocking  a  baby  sister  to  sleep  the  first 
three  years  of  her  life,  and  the  tyranny  she  ex- 
ercised over  us,  led  me  to  form  definite  opinions 
on  the  subject  before  my  own  children  came. 
When  on  Sunday  night  I  rock  my  two  elder 
children  to  sleep,  it  comes  as  a  pure  pleasure  to 
us  both,  not  a  necessity.  In  times  of  extreme 
pain  during  illness,  also,  it  is  a  special  comfort 
and  help.  A  mother  having  several  children, 
and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  no,  girl  to  attend 
to  the  housework,  must  look  at  all  ways  of  sav- 
ing time.  She  must  cut  out  those  acts,  in  them- 
selves desirable,  which  can  best  be  spared  in 
order  to  have  time  to  perform  others  of  more 
importance.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  feelings 
of  "wrath,  pain,  and  indignation,"  together 
with  visions  of  "  terror  and  suffering,"  do  not 
constitute  arguments.  They  tend  to  defeat  the 
object  of  "  The  Mothers'  Parliament  "  by  taking 
us  from  the  realm  of  experience  into  that  of 
emotion.  U.  H.  VV. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

The  Milwaukee  Mothers'  Club. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
Mothers'  Club  of  Milwaukee  to  send  a  short 
account  of  the  object  and  workings  of  the  club 
to  Babyhood,  and  to  ask  for  suggestions  from 
similiar  organizations. 

The  club  was  organized  two  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  discussing  matters  per- 
taining to  the  care  of  children.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  way  we  should  learn  from  our  study 
to  care  for  our  children  more  wisely  ;  from  our 
discussions  we  should  each  share  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of,  the  others;  and  that,  moreover, 
our  meetings  would  serve  to  keep  constantly 
befor&our  minds  the  fact  that  we,  as  mothers, 
have  a  difficult  and  important  task  to  perform, 
and  that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  us. 
Your  magazine  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  us 
and  its  pages  have  been  constantly  referred  to. 
A  part  of  our  work  has  been  as  follows  : 

We  have  read  Spencer's  "  Education, Baron- 
ess von  Billow's  "Child  and  Child  Nature," 
Rousseau's  "  Emile,"  and  many  shorter  works 
and  essays.  It  is  proposed  that  during  the  com- 
ing season  we  study  Alexander  Bain's  work  on 
"  Education  as  a  Science."  We  have  studied  the 
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structure  and  proper  care  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  body.  This  has  included  discussions  in 
food,  clothing,  exercise,  ventilation,  and  many 
related  topics. 

We  have  made,  at  irregular  intervals,  visits  to 
all  the  dairies  patronized  by  members  of  the 
club.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  of  es- 
pecial interest  and  usefulness.  We  have  also 
visited  all  the  primary  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  our  part  of  the  city,  and  have  compared 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  also  their  hy- 
gienic conditions. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  by  giving  the  de- 
tails of  our  management.  The  object  of  this 
letter,  as  has  been  said,  is  merely  to  call  out 
suggestions.  E.  G.  Peckham. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"Half-Clothed  Children"  from  the  English 
Standpoint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  by  Babyhood  to  answer 
"Mater's"  pretty  and  well-meant  letter  in  a 
recent  number  on  what  she  is  pleased  to  call 
"  halt-clothed  children.  "  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  what  she  says  as  regards  a  cold  Ameri- 
can winter,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  over 
here.  I  possess  two  of  the  healthiest  (and,  my 
friends  tell  me,  two  of  the  handsomest)  girls 
in  the  "  old  countree  ";  they  are  ten  and  seven 
years  of  age,  and  have  never  had  their  necks, 
arms,  or  legs  covered  ;  they  have  a  cold  bath 
every  morning,  go  out  to  a  day-school  in  all 
weathers,  and  never  have  colds  except  of  the 
mildest  description,  when  they  chance  to  catch 
them  from  other  girls.  No  children  who  have 
stockinged  legs  can  vie  with  mine  as  to  calf  and 
muscle  or  healthy  skin. 

I  may  add,  as  another  case  in  point,  that  I 
put  a  little  boy  visitor  from  stockings  into  socks 
this  winter,  and,  though  his  parents  disliked 
socks,  they  were  obliged  to  admire  the  growth 
and  healthy  and  handsome  appearance  of  his 
legs  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  sensible  attire. 
I  have  made  a  study  of  children  and  their  man- 
agement for  many  years,  and  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  bare-limbed  little  ones,  and  I  have 
invariably  found  that  the  more  children  are  cod- 
dled and  covered  up  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
become  delicate.  Of  course  I  dress  mine  in  the 
warmest  of  body  garments  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  even  in  summer,  when  they 
revel  in  the  coolness  of  muslin  frocks,  shoulder 
straps,  lace  socks,  and  gossamer  drawers,  I  take 
care  that  they  never  take  a  chill. 

An  English  Mother. 


Simple  Treatment  for  Ruptured  Navel  in  an  In- 
fant 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Although  I  have  read  nearly  every  number  of 
Babyhood  since  its  first,  I  have  never  seen  in 
its  pages  so  simple  and  effective  a  method  of 
treating  ruptured  navel  as  we  tried  for  our 
baby. 

He  was  one  of  those  frail,  delicate  babies 
whose  continued  existence  doctors  and  nurse 
regard  as  very  questionable  and  to  be  cut  off, 
perhaps,  by  any  slight,  unfavorable  circum- 
stance. Consequently  I  felt  considerable  alarm 
when  he  was  found  to  be  breached.  I  had 
called  my  nurse's  attention  to  the  prominence 
of  the  navel,  but  she  said  it  was  of  no  import- 
ance ;  when,  however,  she  left  me,  the  day  he 
was  eight  weeks  old,  I  found  that  the  navel 
projected  about  one  inch  and  could  be  restored 
to  position  by  a  pressure  of  the  finger.  Baby- 
hood had  taught  me  the  significance  of  this^ 
One  of  its  writers  had  described  the  trouble 
and  advised  the  immediate  use  of  a  truss.  We 
procured  several  kinds  of  the  smallest  ones  ob- 
tainable, but  all  were  too  large  and  could  not 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

The  family  physician  was  consulted  and  said 
the  child  was  too  tiny  for  a  truss  and  that  some 
device  must  be  employed  to  compress  the  navel; 
he  recommended  covering  a  piece  of  cork  with 
chamois  skin  and  binding  it  in  place  with  linen 
cloths  extending  around  the  body.  We  gave 
this  a  thorough  trial,  but,  although  it  was  fast- 
ened as  firmly  as  possible  above  and  below,  the 
slightest  twisting  movements  easily  displaced  it, 
allowing  the  navel  to  protrude  as  before.  It 
was  plain  no  cure  could  be  effected  until  some 
arrangement  could  be  found  to  hold  the  navel 
in  position  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  it  to  heal. 
Other  similar  contrivances  were  tried,  such  as 
a  piece  of  lead  flattened,  a  hole  in  its  centre 
through  which  it  was  sewed  to  a  band — all 
these  well  enough  if  they  could  have  been 
made  to  stay  in  place.  The  rupture  was  of 
course  growing  worse  all  this  time,  and  the 
care  of  Baby  became  very  burdensome,  as  no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  keep  him  from  crying 
even  a  little  ;  in  hot  weather  this  is  no  easy  task 
and  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  best 
habits. 

Finally  we  incidentally  learned  of  a  way  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  A  small  wooden 
button  with  one  rounded  surface  was  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  fine  old  linen  and 
then  smeared  with  cold  cream.  Surgeon's  un- 
medicated  porous  plaster,  which  may  be  ob- 
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tained  from  any  druggist  for  ten  cents  per  yard, 
and  which  is  nearly  three  inches  wide,  was 
used  to  hold  this  firmly  in  place,  and  served  ad- 
mirably; for  from  the  time  it  was  first  applied 
the  navel  was  never  allowed  to  bulge  forward 
once,  but  was  held  firmly  in  its  natural  place 
until  thoroughly  healed. 

The  button,  prepared  as  stated,  was  placed 
properly  upon  the  navel  with  its  rounded  side 
inward  ;  then  across  this  was  pressed  a  strip  of 
plaster  about  six  inches  in  length,  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  flesh. 
It  should  be  drawn  tight  to  press  the  button 
down  upon  the  navel,  and  with  sufficient  force 
to  keep  the  navel  in  its  normal  position. 
Across  the  first  strip  at  right  angles  another  of 
equal  length  was  stretched  in  the  same  manner. 
The  second  strip  is  used  to  guard  against  any 
possible  dislocation  of  the  button  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  child. 

This  arrangement  should  not  be  disturbed  at 
all  for  one  week,  and  will  remain  for  that 
length  of  time  so  securely  in  place  that  even 
quite  hard  cries  from  the  child  will  not  cause 
the  navel  to  protrude,  though  these  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  at  first.  Another 
button  and  two  more  strips  of  plaster  should  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  replace  the 
first,  making  the  change  quickly  and  with  the 
help  of  an  assistant,  guarding  against  any  cry- 
ing of  the  child  that  would  again  displace  the 
navel.  To  remove  it  take  one  end  of  the  plas- 
ter firmly  in  the  hand  and  tear  it  quickly  across 
to  the  other  ;  in  this  way  it  will  not  be  at  all 
painful.  The  plasters  should  be  renewed  every 
week  until  the  navel  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pletely healed.  We  kept  them  upon  our  baby 
nearly  four  months,  perhaps  longer  than  really 
necessary,  but  when  finally  removed  the  cure 
effected  was  a  perfect  one,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  any  one  as  safe  and  sure.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  not  open  to  any  of  the  objections 
that  can  be  made  against  the  use  of  the  truss, 
as  the  child  suffers  no  discomfort  from  it  and  it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  a  free 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Massachusetts.    A  Reader  of  Babyhood. 

[We  have  often  used  this  method  of  restrain- 
ing a  hernia  in  very  small  children  and  in  others 
for  whom  a  truss  could  not  be  readily  obtained. 
It  cannot  be  called  "safe  and  sure'"  without 
qualification.  It  is  safe  so  far  as  doing  harm  is 
concerned,  but  by  no  means  a  "sure  cure."  It  is 
a  very  good  contrivance  to  bridge  over  the  time 
during  which  for  any  reason  a  truss  cannot  be 


had  or  used.  One  of  its  drawbacks  is  the  irri- 
tation which  the  skin  of  some  children  shows 
under  the  prolonged  application  of  adhesive 
plaster  of  any  sort.  In  removing  the  vertical 
plaster,  begin  at  the  top.  It  hurts  far  less  to 
pull  plaster  down  than  up,  owing  to  the  oblique 
direction  in  which  the  hairs  are  set  into  the  skin. 
A  quick  pull  is  less  painful  than  a  slow  one. 
In  removing  the  horizontal  strip  the  advantage 
of  direction  cannot  be  well  employed.] 

A  Pleasant  Word  from  Turkey. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

By  the  advice  of  friends  in  America  we  sub- 
scribed for  Babyhood.  It  has  been  a  great  help 
as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  me  since  the  birth  of 
our  little  daughter.  Stationed  at  the  capital  as 
we  are,  we  can  get  good  doctors,  and  have 
friends  to  help  and  advise  us  ;  but  I  wish  the 
young  mothers  who  go  into  the  interior  of 
Turkey  as  missionaries,  and  have  to  care  for 
their  babies  without  the  help  of  either  doctor 
or  friends,  could  have  the  benefit  of  your  valua- 
ble magazine.  Sometimes  these  young  mothers 
have  no  married  lady  near  them  of  whom  they 
can  ask  advice,  and  are  wholly  inexperienced 
themselves.  I  have  noticed  that  you  sometimes 
have  subscriptions  made  to  send  Babyhood  to 
those  who  need  it,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
make  this  suggestion  of  one  class  of  mothers  to 
whom  your  magazine  would  be  invaluable. 

Constantinople,  Turkey.  H.  O.  D. 

An  Opinion  Concerning  "Unusually  Good"  Chil- 
dren. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

In  a  recent  Babyhood  E.  C.  Percy  gives 
his  system  of  discipline  for  children,  which  isto 
give  ten  cents  for  ten  credits  a  week.  I  don't 
want  to  criticise  simply  for  the  sake  of  criti- 
cising, and  I  can  speak  with  authority  only  as 
a  child,  being  a  healthy  kid  of  some  thirty  odd 
summers.  I  do  not  like  the  'Frisco  man's  sys- 
tem, because  it  doesn't  seem  natural.  I  should 
not  want  my  earthly  or  my  heavenly  father  to 
practise  the  system  on  me.  If  he  did,  instead  of 
receiving  ten  cents  a  week  I  fear  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  I  should  be  owing  him 
$13.75,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  I 
should  become  discouraged  and  give  up 
trying,  particularly  if  all  my  mishaps  were  re- 
called and  a  little  sermon  inflicted  on  me  every 
Saturday  night.  Are  not  children  who  are  daily 
and  weekly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  youthful 
depravity — "  In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all," 
etc. — apt  to  resolve  so  to  live  as  not  to  belie  the 
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doctrine?  I  am  glad  Mr.  Percy's  children  are 
"unusually  good"  and  hope  they  will  always 
remain  so.  At  school  I  looked  upon  boys  or 
girls  who  were  "  unusually  good '  as  hypocritical, 
and  I  retain  some  of  the  same  prejudice  still. 
Utica,  Ar.  Y.  W.  Schachtel. 


The  Story  of  the  Letter  G. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  inquirer,  H.  L. ,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Babyhood  will  find  the  "Story  of  the  Let- 
ter G  *'  (in  prose  form)  in  a  book  called  "  Bits 
of  Talk  about  Home  Matters,"  by  H.  H.  The 
chapter  I  refer  to  is  called  "  Breaking  the  Will.' 
New  York  City.  M.  C.  K. 


Training-School  for  Nursery-Maids. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  derive  much  help  and  a  real  pleasure  from 
my  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  your  Baby- 
hood, and  employ  many  leisure  moments  in  this 
way.  Recently,  while  perusing  some  back 
numbers,  I  was  attracted  and  impressed  by  Dr. 
S.  S.  Adams'  article  relating  to  the  special  and 
systematic  training  of  nursery-maids.  I  have 
often  wished  that  such  an  institute  as  the  one 
described  could  be  established,  and  wondered 


that  no  appeal  had  been  made  in  this  direction. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  help  and  blessing  not 
only  to  the  mothers  of  the  little  ones  but  to  all 
concerned  in  this  matter.  There  are  many  self- 
supporting  young  women  of  fair  education, 
suited  in  every  way  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  a  vocation,  who  would  be  pleased  to 
follow  it  if  it  were  realized  by  the  public  as  in- 
vested with  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
and  trust,  and  as  a  distinct  line  of  business. 
Has  anything  of  the  kind  been  done?  Is  suck 
a  school  in  progress  of  organization  ? 

Oak  Park,  III  D.  T. 

"Babyhood"  as  a  "  Guiding  Star." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  hardly  realized  how  thoroughly  you  were 
the  guiding  star  of  our  family  till  yesterday 
morning.  My  small  two-year  old  son  begged 
for  a  taste  of  meat,  and  I,  remembering  that 
the  last  double  tooth  was  through,  said  :  "  Well, 
I  suppose  you  can  have  meat  now."  My  little 
daughter,  three  years  old,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  I 
did  Babyhood  say  so?"  The  Bible  first,  Baby- 
hood next,  I  say,  for  bringing  up  these  smali 
blessings.  C.  B.  R. 

Brooklyn. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Noble  Work. 

The  following  story  was  published  in  the 
London  Christian  Million  some  three  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  a  number  of  readers  of  that 
periodical  became  interested  in  the  general 
work  of  adoption  of  homeless  waifs  ;  and  not 
only  have  many  such  since  been  provided  with 
good  homes,  but  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
is  likely  to  be  carried  on  indefinitely  through 
the  methods  thus  established  We  reprint  the 
account  slightly  abridged  : 

William  Grubley  and  John  Grubley,  brothers, 
aged  respectively  thirteen  and  eleven  years,  were 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  the 
following  impudent  robbery :  Peter  Williams,  a 
baker's  assistant,  deposed  that  he  was  going  his 
customary  round  with  his  barrow,  delivering  bread 
to  his  customers,  when  the  younger  prisoner,  John 


Grubley,  came  running  after  him,  and  told  him 
that  the  servant  at  the  last  house  he  had  called  at 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  Leaving  his  barrow,  Wil- 
liams went  back  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  found 
he  had  been  hoaxed  ;  and  hurrying  back  he  saw  the 
two  boys  running  off,  each  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
under  his  arm.  He  gave  chase.  The  elder  boy 
dropped  his  loaf.  Williams  picked  it  up  and  threw 
it  at  him,  'bowling  him  down  like  a  nine  pin  ' 
[Laughter  in  courtj.  The  cheek  of  the  boy  was 
badly  cut  and  bruised,  showing  that  he  had  fallen 
upon  his  face  when  the  loaf  struck  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  two  boys  were  deplorably  dirty, 
ragged,  and  neglected-looking.  Much  laughter  was 
caused  when  in  answer  to  the  magistrate's  questions 
the  elder  boy  replied  that  they  '  wouldn't  have 
nicked  the  tommy  if  they  hadn't  been  so  precious 
hungry.'  It  was  shown  that  they  had  been  pre- 
viously convicted.  His  worship  said  they  were  a 
pair  of  incorrigible  rascals,  and  sentenced  them  to- 
two  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor. 

This  is  the  police  report.     I  was  in  court 
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during  the  hearing  of  the  case.  The  bruise  was 
then  still  to  be  seen  on  the  boy's  cheek,  and 
the  patches  of  crimson  on  his  tattered  sleeve 
bore  witness  to  his  loss  of  blood  when  he  came 
down  as  though  he'd  been  shot  on  the  rough 
flints. 

The  topmost  sprays  of  John's  upreared  and 
ragged  hair — the  younger  boy — were  all  visible 
above  the  dock  ledge,  and  the  elder  one  had  his 
arm  round  the  other's  neck  the  whole  time. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  little  compatible 
with  ingrained  rascality  that  when  they  were 
put  back  after  sentence  I  got  permission  to  see 
them  in  the  cell. 

They  had  no  friends,  seemingly.  The  very 
jailer  seemed  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with 
them.  "They  are  a  couple  of  rare  young  in- 
nocents," he  remarked  as  we  approached  the 
cell-door.  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we 
found  'em  grinning  together,  or  larking,  p'raps, 
to  pass  away  the  time.  Step  softly,  sir,  and 
we'll  see  what  they  are  up  to."  There  was  the 
usual  peep-hole  in  the  door,  and  the  jailer 
stooped  and  looked  through.  The  expression 
on  his  face  as  he  turned  away  denoted  that 
matters  were  not  quite  as  he  had  anticipated, 
and  then  I  stooped  and  looked. 

Their  complaint  of  being  hungry  had  obtain- 
ed for  them  a  piece  of  bread  each  and  a  can  of 
water.  The  bread  remained  untasted,  but  the 
water  they  had  partly  drunk.  With  what  re- 
mained the  elder  boy  was  tenderly  bathing  a 
wound  in  the  under  part  of  his  brother's  foot, 
which  was  shoeless  and  literally  of  the  color  of 
mud  for  want  of  washing.  He  had  torn  off  a 
piece  of  his  old  shirt  to  use  as  a  bathing-rag, 
and  they  were  both  seated  on  the  ground  while 
he  acted  the  part  of  Good  Samaritan.  When 
he  had  done  his  best  for  his  patient,  he  tore  off 
another  strip  from  the  grimy  calico  and  bound 
up  the  injured  toe  with  it. 

"  There's  a  bit  of  grit  or  summat  in  it,  Jack," 
we  heard  him  say  ;  "  but  never  mind,  it'll  feel 
better  now,  and  we'll  eat  our  bread." 

The  door  was  now  opened,  and  if  I  had  not 
been  a  witness  of  the  little  scene  above  de- 
scribed, I  should  probably  have  thought  that 
the  opinion  the  jailer  had  expressed,  as  to  the 
hardened  nature  of  the  two  youthful  culprits, 
was  not  far  from  being  a  correct  one.  With 
the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  both  boys,  but  especially  the 
elder,  instantly  changed.  Every  trace  of  ten- 
derness seemed  to  vanish  from  it,  giving  place 
to  a  scowling  look  of  stubborn  indifference. 

"  When  you  were  in  court,"  I  said  to  him, 


"  I  heard  no  mention  made  of  your  parents* 
Would  you  like  to  send  any  word  to  them  ?  " 

With  a  harsh  laugh  he  replied:  "I'd  be 
werry  sorry,  mister,  to  stay  in  quod  till  you 
found  'em  and  brought  back  their  answer. 
Theyre  gone."  "Dead,  do  you  mean?" 
"Blest  if  I  know,  and  blest  if  I  care.  They 
was  never  no  good  to  us,  was  they,  Jack?" 
Eleven-year-old  Jack,  thus  appealed  to,  replied 
that  his  father  was  always  a  "  wallopper  "  as 
far  as  he  remembered  him,  and  it  didn't  matter 
about  his  being  gone,  but — with  just  a  little 
hesitation  in  his  voice  as  he  hungrily  munched 
his  dry  bread — he  continued,  "  I  shouldn't 
mind  being  alonger  mother  again.  She  was  a 
wallopper,  too,  but  she  had  her  kind  times. 
You  must  own  to  that,  Bill,"  he  added,  turning 
to  his  brother. 

"Hah!  well,  I  s'pose  I  must  have  been  out 
when  them  times  happened,"  was  Bill's  equivo- 
cal reply.  "  Anyhow,  they've  both  been  gone 
this  ever  so  long,  mister.  Mother,  she  went 
away  the  hopping  season  afore  last,  and  the 
only  time  we  ever  heard  of  father  since  he  left 
us  he  was  in  trouble." 

"  In  prison,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Course,"  the  boy  replied,  as  though  that 
was  the  one  and  the  only  trouble  in  the  world. 

"  But  where  do  you  live?  You  have  a  lodg- 
ing of  some  kind,  I  suppose." 

We  used  to  have,  but  that  was  when  our 
sister  Sal  was  looking  arter  us.  There  you  are, 
Jack,  snivelling  again  !  "  he  ejaculated,  turning 
to  his  brother,  who  had  suddenly  raised  his 
jacket-cuff  to  his  eyes.  "  Blest  if  I  ever  knew 
such  a  watery  head."  "  What  is  he  crying 
about  ?"  "He  allers  does  cry  when  Sal's  spoke 
of.  Sal's  dead.  Oh  !  don't  go  a-bustin'  out 
like  that,  Jack.  Have  this  other  chunk  of 
bread  and  leave  off.  We  hain't  had  any  regler 
lodging  since  Sal  was  took  with  the  fever  and 
they  carried  her  to  the  hospital." 

The  huskiness  of  his  voice  betokened  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  weakness  he  had  up- 
braided his  brother  for  betraying,  but,  noticing 
the  jailer's  smile  of  incredulity,  he  took  to- 
whistling  softly  instead  of  crying,  and  clicking 
his  heels  together.  .  .  . 

The  incensed  jailer  would  listen  to  no  more, 
and  we  came  away  from  the  cell.  I  had  heard 
that  the  two  boys  were  to  be  sent  to  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison,  and,  happening  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  establishment  late  in  the 
evening,  I  looked  in  to  inquire  concerning 
them.  They  were  a-bed  hours  ago,  I  was  told, 
and  I  was  taken  to  the  cells  where  they  were 
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incarcerated.  No  wonder  the  poor,  neglected 
waifs  of  the  street  had  so  little  dread  of  im- 
prisonment. Coldbath  Fields  was  to  them  a 
palace  of  luxury  compared  with  what  they  had 
been  used  to,  if  what  I  now  beheld  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  general  treatment  in  store  for  them. 
They  had  been  thoroughly  washed,  and  their 
uproarious  heads  of  hair  shorn  to  a  proper 
length,  and  they  were  snugly  tucked  in  between 
clean  sheets,  with  a  fleecy  rug  to  cover  them. 
Bill's  bruised  cheek  had  been  dressed  with  new 
strapping,  and  both  he  and  little  Jack  were  as 
calmly  asleep  as  though  they  had  retired  from  a 
world  of  sin  and  wickedness  for  good  and  all, 
and  never  to  return  to  it. 


A  Fatal  Delay  in  Early  Training. 

The  sunshine  seemed  cruel  when  one 
thought  of  the  horrible  blackness  that  had  set- 
tled down  behind  the  tightly  closed  blinds. 
For  days  the  neighbors  had  looked  anxiously 
for  some  sign  that  the  shadow  was  passing,  but 
now  all  hope  is  gone.  The  shutters  are  tightly 
closed,  and  the  long  bow  of  white  ribbon 
■catches  the  morning  sunshine,  and  we  know 
just  what  we  would  find  in  the  front  room  that 
for  six  years  has  been  so  full  of  a  boy's  life  and 
pleasure.  Why,  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  we 
had  stood  by  the  window  trembling  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  the  bliss  that  had  come  to  the 
neighbors  over  the  way.  There  were  tears 
then,  and  we  are  glad  now  that  they  were  tears 
of  sympathy,  not  tears  of  envy  or  rebellion  be- 
cause no  baby's  voice  would  break  the  stillness 
or  disturb  the  order  of  our  little  home.  How 
each  morning  a  mental  greeting  was  sent  across 
the  way  to  the  young,  dainty  mother  and  the 
sturdy,  blue-eyed  boy  !  How  eagerly  we  rushed 
across  at  the  first  sign  of  welcome,  and,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  nest  of  lace  and  ribbon,  smoth- 
ered the  ache  of  head  and  heart  in  our  neigh- 
bor's joy  and  gladness  !  Six  years  since  that 
morning  with  its  joy  !  Surely  some  backward 
ray  must  penetrate  the  horrible  blackness.  We 
look  at  the  opposite  window  almost  expecting 
to  see  the  shutters  banged  open,  and  the  rosy, 
turbulent  Carl  at  the  window,  the  gentle  little 
mother,  who,  always  bewildered  at  her  boy's 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  never  knew  how  to 
meet  and  was  overshadowed  by  it,  laughing 


and  nodding  behind  him.  But  there  are  the 
closed  shutters  and  the  fluttering  white  ribbon 
in  the  morning  sunshine! 

All  is  over.  A  tiny,  white-faced  woman  sits 
behind  curtains  that  are  never  thrown  back. 
There  are  no  piles  of  dirt  now  on  the  front 
steps,  nor  velocipede  turned  over  in  the  front 
area,  nor  roller-skates  on  the  gate-post.  There 
is  a  strange  blankness  about  the  house  over  the 
way.  A  tall  man,  with  all  life  and  spring  gone 
from  him,  comes  out  of  the  front  door  morn- 
ings, and  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  habit 
of  looking  about  for  the  boy  who  kept  every- 
thing in  disorder  about  him,  who  made  life  a 
breeze. 

And  I  wonder  if  it  might  have  been  different. 
As  I  remember  what  our  warm,  dear  friend  the 
physician  said:  "We  might  have  saved  him  if 
he  had  possessed  the  habit  of  obedience.  We 
were  helpless  from  the  first,  for  he  would  not 
be  controlled,  nor  do  what  was  disagreeable." 
I  pray  God  that  the  white-faced  little  woman, 
with  her  patient  smile,  may  never  know  what 
robbed  her  of  her  boy. —  Christian  Union. 


A  Baby  Killed  by  an  Eagle. 

The  baby  of  a  farmer,  William  Beattie,  who 
lives  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas,  was  carried 
off  by  an  eagle  a  few  weeks  ago.  Beattie  went 
to  work  in  the  morning,  leaving  in  his  dug-out 
his  two  children,  one  five  years  old  and  a  baby 
aged  two  months.  About  noon  Beattie  return- 
ed home  and  found  his  girl  in  tears.  She  said 
she  had  taken  the  baby  into  the  yard,  and  left 
it  there  while  she  went  into  the  house.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  a  cry,  and  in  looking  out 
saw  the  baby  "  flying  away,"  as  she  expressed 
it. 

The  father  knew  at  once  that  an  eagle  had 
visited  his  home,  and  summoned  his  neighbois 
to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  for  which  the 
eagle  had  made.  In  about  an  hour  the  sound 
of  a  shot  summoned  the  searchers  together. 
One  of  the  men  had  found  the  eagle,  and  was 
fighting  with  it.  He  had  emptied  his  gun  at 
the  big  bird  and  broken  a  wing,  and  was  using 
his  gun  as  a  club  when  reinforcements  arrived. 
The  eagle  fluttered  into  the  bush,  and  then  the 
father  saw  his  infant  dead,  the  body  horribly 
lacerated. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  mirsery. 
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THE  lady  who  took  the  trouble  to  notify 
the  health  officers  in  this  city  the  other 
day  that  the  bottled  milk  she  had  been  pur- 
chasing was  adulterated,  did  a  service  the 
benefit  of  which  extended  a  thousand-fold 
beyond  that  derived  in  her  own  nursery. 
The  practice  of  sealing  the  bottles  at  the 
dairy  and  guaranteeing  the  purity  of  the  con- 
tents has  been  so  faithfully  carried  out  by  a 
few  milk  dealers,  whose  business  has  grown 
and  prospered  in  proportion  to  their  honesty, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  counterfeiter 
should  appear  on  the  scene,  sail  under  the 
same  colors,  and,  for  a  time,  reap  the  benefits 
due  to  those  whose  reputation  has  made  the 
imitation  possible.  The  offender  in  this  case 
is  Reuben  R.  Stone,  head  of  the  "  New 
York  Milk  and  Cream  [!]  Co.,"  which  issues 
a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
pure  milk  for  invalids,  and  children  in  par- 
ticular, and  speaks  of  its  special  facilities  for 
supplying  it.  It  says  that  it  has  a  herd  of 
cows  furnishing  milk  of  a  superior  kind,  and 
that  to  prevent  any  chance  of  watering  by 
the  man  who  delivers  the  milk,  a  seal  is  at- 
tached to  each  bottle,  so  that  the  contents 
cannot  be  disturbed.  In  fact,  claim  is  made 
that  the  milk  furnished  by  the  company  is 
better  than  any  other  in  the  city.  The  sale 
of  its  bottled  milk  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  lady  referred  to  took 
a  sample  of  the  milk  to  the  Health  Board, 
saying  that  it  disagreed  with  her  baby,  and 
that  in  spite  of  every  care  the  baby  seemed 
to  be  getting  thin  from  lack  of  nourishment. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  the  milk,  and  left  it  for  in- 
spection. The  result  was  such  that  one  of 
the  inspectors  made  an  examination  of  the 
milk  in  the  company's  store.  Nearly  all  con- 
tained more  or  less  water,  and  one  lot  was 


minus  30  per  cent,  of  "cream,"  which  had 
probably  gone  to  supply  that  named  in  the 
company's  title. 

The  lesson  of  the  foregoing  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  subject  of  food-adulterations. 
If  every  reader  of  Babyhood  would  appoint 
himself  or  herself  a  committee  of  one  on 
enforcing  such  health  laws  as  are  violated  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  what  a  powerful 
wave  of  reform  would  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try !  It  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  whole- 
some laws,  as  the  want  of  public  sentiment 
to  enforce  existing  laws,  which  accounts  for 
many  of  the  bad  sanitary  conditions  that  are 
a  constant  menace  to  individuals  and  com- 
munities, and  may  often  lead  to  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  complain  to  the  authorities  of  a  next- 
door  neighbor  whose  stable,  refuse  heap, 
poultry-yard  or  what  not  may  be  so  managed 
or  mismanaged  as  to  be  an  insidious  worker 
of  evil,  and  to  undo  much  of  the  result  of  the 
conscientious  watchfulness  and  care  bestowed 
on  the  children  of  thousands  in  Babyhood's 
circle ;  yet  it  is  both  a  private  and  a  public 
duty.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  let  the 
public  insist  upon  the  full  benefit  of  the  good 
sanitary  laws  which  within  a  few  years  have 
been  passed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  England. 

There  are  evidences  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  "  mothers'  meetings"  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  many  letters  are 
received  by  Babyhood  asking  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
print  as  many  communications  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  practicable,  though  when  several 
letters  cover  substantially  the  same  ground, 
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we  are  prevented  by  want  of  space  from 
printing  more  than  one  of  them,  and  feel 
sure  that  the  writers  of  the  others  will  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  which  necessitate  their 
omission.  While  BABYHOOD  is  itself  a 
mothers'  meeting  on  a  large  scale — especially 
its  "  Parliament  " — it  is  quite  possible  that 
at  some  time  the  peculiar  value  attaching  to 
these  local  gatherings  may  become  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  warrant  the  addition  of  a 
new  department  to  the  magazine,  which 
would  thus  become  not  only  a  kind  of  organ 
of  the  various  societies,  but  a  means  of  added 
usefulness  to  all  other  readers.  Whether  this 
is  done  or  not,  however,  we  shall  at  all  times 
be  glad  to  publish  anything  of  a  special  or 
novel  character  which  the  experience  of  these 
conferences  may  develop. 


The  Druggist' s  Circular  contains  an 
article  in  which  the  innocuousness  of  insect 
powder  to  human  beings  is  questioned.  It  is 
common  to  dispense  this  compound  without 
especial  caution,  and  it  has  been  very  generally 
considered  free  from  danger.  But  recent 
events  throw  doubt  upon  this  belief.  A 
number  of  cases  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land have  occurred  within  a  few  months  past 
which  give  color  to  the  opinion  that  the 
powder  is  often  actively  poisonous.  Enough 
is  at  least  known  to  make  it  proper  to  hedge 
its  use  about  with  all  the  restrictions  that 
are  imposed  upon  the  sale  and  use  of  poisons 
in  general. 

The  increased  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  the  study  of  infectious  diseases,  while  it 
may  not,  in  every  instance,  succeed  in  the 
isolation  of  a  specific  microbe  or  germ,  can- 
not fail,  in  the  wide  discussion  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  to  greatly  extend  our  knowledge, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  treatment. 
Nothing  can  be  of  greater  interest  than  that 
which  looks  toward  a  more  exact  knowledge 
in  this  direction,  and  every  addition  should 
be  welcomed.  An  interesting  question  in 
this  connection  is  to  what  extent  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  may  be  traced  to  the 
books  of  circulating  libraries.  An  investiga- 
tion has,  we  are  told  by  the  London  Lancet, 


been  instituted  by  the  Dresden  municipal 
authorities.  In  the  course  of  their  experi- 
ment, volumes  that  had  seen  much  service 
were  taken,  and  the  dust  from  their  leaves 
and  covers  was  "  sown  in  nutrient  media, 
and  cultures  reared,"  without,  however,  the 
detection  of  any  microbes  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. "  Again,  the  dirtiest  leaves  in  the 
books  were  rubbed  first  with  the  dry  finger 
and  then  with  the  wet  finger.  In  the  first 
case,  scarcely  any  microbes  were  found  on 
the  finger;  in  the  second  case,  plenty  were 
found  ;  but  all  appeared  to  be  of  a  non-in- 
fectious character.  Especially  is  it  noted  that 
there  were  no  tubercle  bacilli."  When 
volumes  were  soaked  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  all  bacilli  were  destroyed 
without  injury  to  the  volumes.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  save  perhaps  in  cases  of 
actual  exposure  to  contagious  influences,  the 
danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  in  the  way 
indicated  was  small.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  report  that  any  of  the  volumes  examined 
were  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion; yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  such 
must  have  been  the  case  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Whatever  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn,  it  seems  safe  to  advise  that  books 
should  be  carefully  dusted  before  being  read, 
and  that  the  leaves  should  never  be  turned 
by  fingers  which  have  been  moistened  from 
the  lips. 


Speaking  of  obscure  sources  of  contagion, 
an  experience  of  former  years  is  brought  to 
mind.  The  writer  paid  a  single  visit  on  be- 
half of  a  medical  friend  to  a  child  sick  of 
scarlatina  in  a  decent  tenement-house.  The 
child  lay  in  an  inner  room  which  communi- 
cated by  a  constantly  open  door  with  the  outer 
living  room.  After  the  necessary  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  child  the  writer  noticed 
a  great  quantity  of  dresses  hanging  about  the 
outer  room,  and  the  answer  to  his  inquiry- 
was,  "  We  are  dressmakers,  and  these  are 
dresses  ready  to  be  sent  home."  The  wide 
possibilities  opened  up  by  this  response  sug- 
gest a  text  which,  for  readers  of  Babyhood, 
will  be  sufficiently  impressive  without  a  ser- 
mon. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY    HKNRV  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  Neiu  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  Attending 

Physician  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary. 


THE  spring  and  fall  of  the  year  are  the 
times  when  low  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
nature  are  most  apt  to  develop.  While  chil- 
dren may  not  be  so  susceptible  to  the  poison 
of  typhoid  fever  as  adults,  they  are  still  liable 
to  contract  the  disease,  which  runs  a  some- 
what different  course  from  the  same  affection 
in  older  persons.  Owing  to  this  fact  the 
true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  often  overlooked, 
and  a  mistaken  diagnosis  may  result  in 
serious  consequences  to  the  child.  In  some 
of  these  cases  a  physician  is  not  called  in  at 
all,  as  the  child,  although  ailing  and  some- 
what feverish,  does  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly sick.  After  dragging  along  in  this  way 
for  some  weeks  the  parents  may  become 
alarmed  and  call  in  counsel,  who  will  prob- 
ably at  this  late  day  recognize  the  true  nature 
of  the  malady,  which  has  become  quite  deep- 
seated.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated 
that  typhoid  fever  in  children  runs  a  shorter 
and  milder  course  than  in  adults,  although 
by  no  means  free  from  danger. 

Source  of  the  Poison. 

It  is  a  point  of  dispute  among  physicians 
whether  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  can 
originate  in  fermenting  animal  filth,  or 
whether  the  virus  must  always  have  been  in- 
troduced from  a  previous  case  of  the  disease. 
The  practical  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
virus  cannot  live  or  develop  in  a  thoroughly 
clean  and  well-drained  place.  Wherever  the 
disease  gains  a  footing  there  is  probably 
some  fault,  in  the  last-named  particulars. 
The  poison,  whose  vehicle  is  the  so-called 
sewer  gas,  may  be  generated  in  filthy  and 
badly  ventilated  cesspools,  sinks  that  are 
clogged  with  decaying  refuse,  sewer  connec- 
tions that  are  badly  trapped,  and  other  like 
conditions  of  defective  drainage.  Typhoid 


fever  is  relatively  more  frequent  in  the 
country  than  in  large  towns,  owing  to  care- 
lessness in  properly  cleaning  and  looking 
after  cesspools,  and  the  general  difficulties  of 
village  drainage.  Many  cases  are  developed 
in  cheaply  constructed  country  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  during  their  summer  occu- 
pancy. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  even  a  poor 
sewer  is  better  than  no  sewer  at  all,  and  that 
no  place  will  produce  sewer  gas  more  quickly 
than  a  closed  cesspool.  The  animal  ferment 
or  poison  that  is  developed  in  sewer  gas  and 
polluted  soil  produces  a  different  kind  of 
fever  and  bodily  disturbance  than  that  in- 
duced by  the  vegetable  ferment  generated  in 
marsh  miasm.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of 
ordinary  malarial  fever,  while  the  former  is 
responsible  for  the  slower  and  usually  graver 
typhoid  fever.  The  typhoid  poison  may  be 
introduced  into  the  body  through  the  breath- 
ing organs  or  by  the  digestive  tract,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  It  is  especially  water  and 
milk  that  may  be  tainted  with  the  poison,  and 
these  articles  are,  of  course,  very  freely  con- 
sumed by  children.  Thorough  boiling  must 
hence  be  enjoined  when  the  disease  is  at  all 
prevalent.  The  water  in  wells  situated  near 
privies  or  cesspools  is  apt  to  be  affected. 
Children  are  very  sensitive  to  unhealthy  drain 
emanations,  and  hence  may  contract  disease 
directly  by  breathing  foul  air. 

Incubation  and  Initial  Symptoms. 

The  period  of  time  elapsing  between  ex- 
posure to  the  poison  and  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks ;  probably  on  an  average  it  is  about 
two  weeks.  This  period  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  definite  and  constant  in  typhoid  fever  as 
in  some  other  diseases.    In  some  cases  the 
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poison  appears  to  lie  dormant  in  the  system 
for  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  The 
fever  may  start  rather  abruptly  with  chills, 
but  in  most  cases  its  onset  is  insidious.  The 
child  complains  of  not  feeling  well,  loses  his 
appetite,  has  more  or  less  headache,  and 
may  be  seized  with  attacks  of  vomiting.  If 
closely  questioned,  there  may  be  an  account 
of  slight  chilliness  or  a  "  creeping "  feeling 
up  and  down  the  back.  The  symptoms  at 
this  time  resemble  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute 
indigestion  more  than  anything  else.  At 
some  time  of  the  day,  probably  towards  even- 
ing, the  face  will  become  flushed,  the  skin 
dry  and  hot,  and  the  child  will  present 
general  evidences  of  illness.  Following  this, 
there  will  probably  be  a  restless,  uneasy 
night,  with  frequent  requests  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Next  morning  the  fever  will  have 
subsided,  the  child  brightens  up  considerably, 
and  a  speedy  recovery  is  anticipated.  The 
digestive  disturbances  and  loss  of  appetite 
continue,  however,  and  as  evening  comes 
again  the  fever  likewise  appears. 

Type  and  Progress  of  the  Fever. 

These  symptoms  are  repeated  day  after 
day  until  it  is  evident  that  a  continuous  fever 
has  taken  possession  of  the  child.  The  fever 
assumes  a  remittent  type — that  is,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly higher  at  some  part  of  the  day  than  at 
another — but  never  completely  disappears. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  usually 
the  time  for  an  increase  of  temperature,  but 
the  fever  curve  does  not  present  the  same 
regularity  in  children  as  in  adults.  Thus  the 
remissions  may  not  occur  at  the  same  time 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  fever  may  run  up 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
In  average  cases  the  highest  point  of  fever 
ranges  from  1010  F.  to  1030  F.,  and  the  low- 
est from  990  F.  to  1010  F.  In  severe  cases  it 
may  reach  1040  F.  or  105°  F.  in  the  early 
part  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  sweating  is 
noticed,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  but  it 
is  not  followed  by  abatement  of  the  fever. 
With  the  progress  of  the  fever  the  child  be- 
comes emaciated,  loses  its  vitality,  is  troubled 
by  a  slight,  hacking  cough,  and  usually  has 
loose  bowels. 


Duration  of  Fever. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  in  children 
varies  more  than  in  adults.  It  lasts  in  most 
cases  from  two  to  three  weeks.  There  may 
be  an  intermittent  stage  of  fever,  with  a  nor- 
mal morning  temperature,  lasting  some  days 
after  the  regular  continuous  fever  has  de- 
parted. In  some  cases,  however,  the  remit- 
tent fever  will  last  without  any  break  for  four 
or  five  weeks.  A  most  peculiar  feature  in 
children  is  that  the  fever,  after  lasting  several 
days  or  a  week,  may  abruptly  subside  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  This  tendency  of 
the  fever  to  abort  has  been  specially  noticed 
in  epidemics  occurring  in  children's  institu- 
tions. In  mild  epidemics  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  cases  go  on  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  fever  suddenly  abat- 
ing at  the  end  of  three,  five  or  ten  days. 

Tendency  to  Relapse. 

An  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  the 
fever  is  the  ease  with  which  relapses  take 
place.  Upon  a  little  over-exertion  or  error 
in  diet  the  fever  which  was  about  departing 
may  reappear  and  extend  over  its  original 
course  again.  I  have  seen  so-called  walking 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  children  were 
not  entirely  free  of  fever  for  eight  to  ten 
weeks  on  account  of  relapses.  This  danger 
is  much  diminished  by  keeping  the  children 
absolutely  quiet.  A  peculiar  symptom  that 
sometimes  causes  alarm  is  the  tendency  of 
the  temperature  to  sink  below  the  normal 
during  convalescence.  I  have  seen  the  tem- 
perature as  low  as  970  F.  for  a  week  or  more 
at  this  time,  but  good  nursing  and  tonic 
treatment  will  soon  restore  it  to  the  normal 
point. 

Digestive  Disturbances. 

There  is  always  a  marked  loss  of  appetite, 
with  entire  disinclination  to  take  nourishment. 
The  tongue  has  usually  a  thick  whitish  or 
yellow  coating  along  the  center,  being  red  at 
the  tip  and  edges.  In  bad  cases  it  becomes 
dry.  Vomiting  is  often  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  and  may  continue  until 
its  close.  The  bowels  are  usually  loose  and 
the  stools  of  soft  consistency ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  there  is  obstinate  constipation.  The 
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abdomen  is  somewhat  distended  with  gas 
and  is  tender  on  pressure. 

Bronchial  Symptoms. 

A  slight  hacking  cough  is  noticed  through- 
out the  disease.  This  is  so  marked  that  the 
child  may  be  thought  to  be  suffering  from  a 
primary  bronchitis,  which  is  the  cause  of 
fever.  A  persistent  cough  with  emaciation 
must  awaken  a  suspicion  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  typhoid  poison  has  relatively  a  much 
more  irritable  effect  upon  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  of  children  than  of  adults. 

Nervous  Symptoms 

The  commonest  nervous  symptom  is  a 
condition  of  marked  apathy,  the  child  some- 
times appearing  almost  stupefied.  This  may 
be  the  first  change  to  be  noticed  in  a  case. 
A  bright,  playful  child  loses  interest  in  toys 
and  amusements,  and  wishes  to  be  let  alone 
or  to  lie  quietly  on  a  lounge.  Complaint  is 
often  made  of  headache,  and  as  the  disease 
advances  there  will  very  likely  be  a  slight  de- 
lirium, especially  during  the  evening  and 
night.  The  sleep  may  be  restless  and  dis- 
turbed by  unpleasant  dreams.  In  general 
the  severity  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  a 
given  case  will  depend  largely  upon  the  pre- 
vious mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
child.  In  delicate,  high-strung  children  the 
nervous  disturbances  may  overshadow  all 
other  symptoms.  An  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  impressions  of 
all  kinds  will  be  noticed  in  most  cases. 

The  Rose-colored  Rash. 

Nearly  all  adult  cases  present  a  scanty 
rose-colored  rash,  but  this  is  frequently  ab- 
sent in  children.  When  present,  small  rose 
spots  or  papules  a  little  larger  in  size  than  a 
pin's  head  may  be  noticed,  especially  on  the 
abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and 
more  rarely  on  the  legs.  They  begin  to  ap- 
pear about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and 
come  in  several  successive  crops,  each  papule 
lasting  three  days.  There  may  not  be  more 
than  five  or  six  of  these  spots  on  the  whole 
body  at  a  given  time,  so  that  a  very  minute 
inspection  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
cover them.    The  spots  disappear  tempora- 


rily on  pressure,  and  cause  no  itching  or  other 
inconvenience. 

Typho-Malarial  Fever. 

This  term,  which  is  a  bad  one,  has  come 
into  pretty  general  use  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  to  indicate  a  low,  continuous  fever 
that  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  sort  of 
combination  of  typhoid  and  malarial  poison. 
While  there  doubtless  may  be  a  combination 
of  malaria  with  regular  typhoid  fever,  much 
that  is  called  typho-malarial  is  really  pure 
typhoid  fever.  Again,  the  term  typho- 
malarial  is  made  to  cover  what  is  really  a 
pure  malarial  fever  of  low  type.  It  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  introduced  this 
name,  as  it  has  led  to  confusion  by  many 
supposing  it  to  indicate  a  special  disease 
process,  and  hence  not  using  proper  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. 
Very  bad  sanitary  conditions  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  continue  because  the  use  of  the 
name  typho-malaria  has  lulled  the  family 
into  a  sense  of  false  security.  This  fact  is 
specially  to  be  noted  because  the  term  typho- 
malarial  fever  is  very  apt  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  milder  typhoid  of  children, 
by  those  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
latter  disease. 

Treatment. 

Every  mother  or  nurse  should  be  provided 
with  a  clinical  thermometer  and  taught  how 
to  use  it.  Fever  is  such  a  common  symptom 
with  little  children  that  those  caring  for  them 
should  be  able  quickly  to  recognize  it.  The 
sense  of  touch,  while  often  revealing  a  rise  of 
temperature  is  not  sufficiently  accurate. 
Thus  the  skin  may  feel  comparatively  cool 
in  cases  accompanied  by  a  really  high  fever, 
from  the  fact  that  the  heated  blood  is  largely 
in  the  deeper  organs.  During  an  acute  chill 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  at  fever  heat, 
although  the  skin  feels  cold,  as  will  quickly 
be  shown  by  the  thermometer.  In  other 
cases  where  the  skin  seems  very  warm,  there 
is  really  only  a  slight  fever,  or  perhaps  none 
at  all.  To  be  accurate  we  must  thus  not  de- 
pend solely  on  the  sense  of  touch.  Any 
child  having  fever  should  promptly  be  put 
to  bed,  and  this  irrespective  of  its  cause.  If 
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this  were  done  many  cases  of  illness  would 
be  checked  at  the  start.  When  the  fever 
does  not  quickly  subside  with  this  treatment, 
it  is  evidently  not  ephemeral,  and  a  physician 
should  be  called  to  decide  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination exactly  the  cause  of  the  febrile 
disturbance.  This  again  will  often  save  time 
as  well  as  expense,  as  many  diseases  can  be 
checked  before  they  have  gained  full  head- 
way. Every  physician  sees  cases  in  which 
children  have  been  running  around  a  week  or 
more  with  a  fever  constantly  present,  and 
possibly  not  recognized  by  parents,  who  were 
wondering  at  the  cause  of  disturbance. 

Such  a  proper  oversight  will  recognize  a 
continuous  fever  of  a  typhoid  nature  before  it 
has  been  present  very  many  days.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  these  children  may  be  doing, 
they  must  be  kept  quietly  in  bed  until  all 
trace  of  the  fever  has  disappeared.  The 
danger  of  relapses  has  already  been  noticed. 
By  allowing  the  children  to  get  up  and  exer- 
cise too  early,  I  have  known  two  or  three 
relapses  to  take  place,  until  they  were  worn 
almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  the  early  part  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
ordinary  malarial  fever  as  the  cause  of  dis- 
turbance. This  can  be  done  by  giving  quinine 
in  proper  doses  under  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian. Quinine  will  check  ordinary  malarial 
fever,  but  has  no  effect  in  aborting  typhoid 
fever.  The  latter  disease  must  run  a  certain 
course,  and  our  energies  should  be  devoted 
principally  to  supporting  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
abundant  fluid  diet.  Solids  must  not  be  al- 
lowed, as  they  increase  the  dangers  of  the 
disease.  Milk  is  the  best  form  of  nourish- 
ment, and  at  least  a  quart  should  be  admin- 
istered daily.  Barley  water  or  lime  water 
can  be  well  added  in  case  the  milk  disagrees. 
Beef  tea  is  likewise  a  good  article  of  diet. 
In  the  milder  cases  proper  rest  and  fluid 
nourishment  will  be  all  the  treatment  re- 
quired. All  cases,  however,  had  better  be 
under  the  eye  of  a  physician,  to  avoid  possible 
complications.  During  convalescence  great 
care  must  continue  to  be  exercised  with  the 
diet,  as  an  indigestible  mass  in  the  intestinal 
canal  will  quickly  bring  back  the  fever  again. 


Disinfection. 

Typhoid  fever  is  not  directly  contagious  ;  or, 
if  so,  to  a  very  feeble  degree.  These  cases 
are  not  now  isolated  in  general  hospitals. 
The  virus  of  the  disease,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  the  intestinal  discharges,  which  must 
be  promptly  disinfected.  By  failing  to  do 
this  the  soil  may  become  infected  and  spread 
the  disease  by  means  of  wells  or  running 
water.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  erficient 
disinfectant : 

Sulphate  of  zinc   4  ounces 

Chloride    of    sodium  (common 

table  salt)   2  " 

Dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Let  some  of  this  solution  stand  in  the 
chamber  used  by  the  patient.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  immerse  soiled  clothing,  bed-linen, 
etc.  A  strong  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  to  20) 
can  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  If  a 
case  of  fever  occurs  in  a  given  locality,  a 
careful  inspection  must  be  made  of  the 
drainage,  condition  of  cesspools  or  sewer 
connections,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  trouble  before  further  mischief  ensues. 
The  following  disinfectant  can  be  employed 
in  soil  pipes,  sewers,  for  pouring  into  water- 
closets,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  a  gallon  of  water. 

After  Treatment 

A  continuous  fever  lasting  several  weeks  is 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's  tissues  ; 
hence  the  weakness  and  emaciation  left  by 
this  disease.  In  addition  to  this,  even  a  mild 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  often  appears  to  sap 
vitality  out  of  proportion  to  its  severity. 
Careful  tonic  treatment,  an  abundance  of 
easily  digested  food,  avoidance  of  excitement 
and  often  a  change  of  air  will  be  beneficial. 
A  little  girl  recently  under  my  care  for  this 
disease  developed  St.  Vitus'  dance  a  few 
weeks  after  her  departure  to  a  watering- 
place.  This  peculiar  nervous  disease  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  on  by  the  condition  of 
system  left  by  the  typhoid  fever.  Children 
must  be  carefully  watched  for  some  months 
after  this  disease,  to  see  that  their  health  and 
strength  be  fully  restored. 
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NOTHING  is  so  apt  to  create  a  scene  of 
confusion  in  the  family  and  to  bring 
dismay  into  the  mother's  heart  as  the  acci- 
dental disappearance  of  some  foreign  body 
into  the  throat,  windpipe,  nose  or  ear  of  an 
infant  or  child. 

Why  children  are  forever  putting  bodies 
where  they  do  not  belong  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  they 
are  incessantly  placing  toys  and  anything 
almost  that  is  smalf  enough  into  their  mouths  ; 
so  constant  is  this  that  it  can  be  called  one 
of  the  habits  of  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
Not  at  all  uncommonly,  they  also  consign 
small  articles  to  their  ears  and  noses.  So 
that  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  some  words 
about  what  to  do  when  they  carry  out  these 
propensities,  would  be  of  interest  to  mothers. 

Foreign  Bodies  Entering  the  Windpipe. 

When  entering  the  nose,  ear  or  even  throat, 
there  may  be  no  immediate  signs  that  call 
attention  to  the  accident,  for  these  parts  are 
not  so  sensitive,  and  do  not  resent  at  once 
any  intrusion  from  without.  Not  so  when 
the  foreign  body  has  entered  the  windpipe. 
This  accident,  although  not  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  adult,  is  quite  common  in  the 
infant  and  child.  There  is  at  once  an  inter- 
ference with  breathing,  and  the  signs  of  this 
show  themselves  in  an  anxious  expression  of 
the  face,  redness  and  then  a  purple  color  of 
the  skin,  and  if  unrelieved,  finally  in  other 
and  more  serious  symptoms.  Or,  if  the  ob- 
struction be  still  greater,  much  more  serious 
symptoms  may  show  themselves  from  the 
first,  and  even  death  may  result  from  chok- 
ing if  the  condition  be  not  soon  relieved,  or 


even  before  assistance  can  be  rendered, 
though  such  a  disastrous  outcome  is  fortu- 
nately quite  uncommon. 

Causes  of  the  Accident. 

The  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the 
windpipe  usually  occurs  in  this  manner:  The 
child  may  be  playing  or  engaged  in  some  ab- 
sorbing occupation,  when  its  attention  will  be 
suddenly  called  to  something  else  ;  it  has  been 
toying  with  some  small  object  which  it  has 
taken  in  its  mouth  ;  its  suddenly  diverted 
attention  will  cause  the  child  to  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  then  the  foreign  body,  whatever 
be  its  nature,  is  drawn  in  with  the  inspired 
air.  Very  often  the  child  will  be  made  to 
laugh  while  it  has  its  mouth  full,  or  has  in  it 
some  small  plaything ;  the  act  of  laughing  is 
preceded  by  a  long-drawn  inspiration,  and 
this  again  carries  the  foreign  body  with  it. 
Again,  the  object  may  drop  down  the  wind- 
pipe without  any  such  exciting  causes. 
Rarely  other  details  of  the  accident  are  given, 
such  as  where  a  child  is  playing  with  a  dart- 
gun,  and  draws  the  dart  into  its  mouth  and 
windpipe  instead  of  blowing  it  out  of  the 
tube. 

Nature's  Usual  Relief. 

However  happening,  it  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  although  this  accident  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  to  which  the  infant  and 
young  child  are  subject,  it  is  comparatively 
uncommon  to  find  any  serious  consequences 
arising  from  it.  Every  mother  will  remem- 
ber many  occasions  when  Baby  was  appa- 
rently choking  from  some  article  of  food,  and 
yet  the  intruding  substance  was  promptly 
dislodged,  and  no  harm  ever  came  from  it. 
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Nature  usually  effects  the  dislodgement  or 
aids  it  by  causing  coughing  or  vomiting.  So 
that  in  most  cases  all  that  the  mother  has  to 
do  is  to  empty  the  mouth  of  the  coughed-up 
or  vomited  matters,  and  all  is  again  right. 
But  suppose,  as  sometimes  happens,  that 
such  spontaneous  relief  does  not  occur,  what 
should  be  done  ? 

Proper  Interference  on  the  Part  of  the 
Mother. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  of  some  size  it  will 
probably  be  arrested  in  the  throat  before  it 
reaches  the  windpipe ;  this  often  happens 
with  pieces  of  meat,  which  the  child  swallows 
before  it  properly  chews  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  proper  to  put  the  ringer 
into  the  child's  mouth  and  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract the  offending  mass,  and  in  this  attempt 
we  will  usually  be  successful.  If,  however, 
the  foreign  body  be  of  small  size,  it  will  often 
be  drawn  in  until  it  reaches  the  vocal  cords — 
two  small  bands  of  tissue  which  are  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  and  are 
the  agents  through  which  sound  is  produced. 
Bodies  are  usually  arrested  here  because  one 
of  the  functions  of  these  vocal  cords  is  to  con- 
tract tightly  whenever  any  foreign  body  at- 
tempts to  intrude  upon  the  sensitive  walls  of 
the  windpipe.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  child  does  not  cough  or  vomit,  and  thus 
dislodge  the  body,  the  small  sufferer  should 
be  inverted,  and  by  a  moderate  beating  of  the 
back  an  attempt  to  effect  the  dislodgement  be 
made.  The  child  should  be  laid  upon  the 
lounge  with  its  face  down,  and  then  the  feet 
grasped  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
head.  This  will  often  be  successful.  If  the 
foreign  body  has  already  reached  the  wind- 
pipe below  the  vocal  cords  the  method  just 
recommended  may  still  be  successful,  though 
not  as  often  as  when  it  has  not  entered  so 
deeply. 

Such  methods  are  often  efficacious  and  are  1 
harmless ;  they  will  not  push  the  intruding 
substance  further  down.  Should  they  fail, 
the  services  of  a  physician  must  be  called  in 
immediately,  for  instrumental  aid  in  securing 
dislodgement  or  removal  of  the  material  is 
necessary. 

Probably  all  mothers  will  have  noticed  a  ' 


sort  of  habit  in  this  respect  among  some  of 
their  children  which  has  been  absent  in 
others.  Some  children  are  forever  managing 
to  get  something  into  their  windpipes  and 
seem  very  much  disposed  to  have  the  accident 
happen  to  them  ;  others  again  seem  never  to 
be  troubled  by  it.  Another  peculiarity  which 
it  is  important  to  note,  is  that  after  the  foreign 
body  has  been  ejected  or  removed,  there  often 
persists  a  feeling  as  though  it  were  still  there  ; 
this  feeling  may  last  several  days  and  is  due 
to  the  irritation  which  the  foreign  body  has 
excited. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose. 

When  the  child  has  placed  the  foreign 
body  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  unless  the  act  is 
seen  it  often  escapes  notice,  until  a  discharge 
or  bleeding  from  the  nose  excites  attention, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  foreign  body  is  found 
and  extracted  by  the  physician  that  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  becomes  known.  Of  course  a 
very  large  body  cannot  find  room  in  the  nose 
of  a  child  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  larger 
objects  than  we  would  imagine  are  pushed 
up  into  the  nose  by  babies.  Should  the 
mischief  be  detected  at  once,  a  very  simple 
and  effective  method  of  securing  dislodge- 
ment is  to  hold  the  opposite  nostril  closed 
and  to  get  the  child  to  blow  forcibly  through 
the  invaded  one ;  if  the  child  is  not  old 
enough  to  give  this  aid,  or  if  the  expedient 
does  not  succeed,  it  is  better  for  the  mother 
not  to  attempt  extraction,  but  to  leave  this 
for  the  physician  ;  for  the  mother's  attempts 
are  usually  ineffectual  and  push  the  body  more 
deeply  into  the  nose,  and  thus  render  sub- 
sequent instrumental  removal  only  all  the 
more  difficult. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear. 

In  the  ear,  too,  Baby,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  takes  great  pleasure  in  stuffing  things. 
Shoe-buttons,  peas,  beans,  pieces  of  wood, 
cork,  etc.,  are  not  infrequently  extracted  by  the 
specialist.  Very  often  Baby's  act  is  not  seen 
by  those  having  the  child  in  charge,  and 
nothing  is  suspected  until  a  discharge  from 
the  ear  calls  attention  to  this  organ,  and  to 
the  mother's  surprise  some  foreign  body  is 
extracted   by   the   physician.     Should  the 
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mischief  be  noticed  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  the 
child's  head  should  be  inclined  towards  the 
affected  side,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
gentlest  shaking  of  the  body  the  foreign  mat- 
ter may  possibly  become  dislodged.  But 
should  this  not  take  place,  the  writer  cannot 
be  too  severe  in  condemning  any  further  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  such 
interference  is  almost  invariably  without 
favorable  result,  and  simply  pushes  the  in- 


truding mass  further  and  renders  subse- 
quent skilled  attempts  at  extraction  more 
difficult,  and  not  infrequently  does  the  most 
serious  damage  to  the  drum-membrane  and 
other  parts  of  the  ear.  The  hair-pin  and  ear- 
spoon  are  even  more  dangerous  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother  used  for  this 
purpose,  than  they  are  for  the  pernicious 
habit  of  removing  wax  from  the  ears  of 
children. 


THE  LIMIT  OF  A  MOTHER'S  DEVOTION. 


THE  story  of  a  "  tired"  mother,  described 
in  the  January  number  of  Babyhood, 
has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  responses, 
mostly  sympathetic  in  spirit  and  instructive 
in  the  detailed  recital  of  experiences  similar 
to  those  of  the  Delaware  mother,  and  yet 
differing  in  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  nursery  life.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  no  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  question,  What  should 
be  the  limit  of  maternal  devotion  ?  is  offered; 
but  we  gladly  yield  a  portion  of  our  space  to 
an  abstract  of  such  communications  as  seem 
to  us  adapted  to  furnish  comforting  reflec- 
tions alike  to  "  tired"  mothers  and  to  the 
vastly  greater  number  of  our  readers  who 
find  inspiration  in  the  very  hardships  of 
motherhood. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hedley  Scudder,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  writes  : 

"  My  heart  yearns  over  the  poor  mother  who  has 
literary  aspirations  that  conflict  with  the  grandest 
of  all  aspirations  and  realizations — motherhood.  I 
write  from  practical  experience — for  I  have  four 
children,  the  eldest  not  four  when  the  youngest  was  I 
born,  and  I  had  '  literary  aspirations'  !  These  latter 
my  family  felt  were  buried  when  I  doffed  the  blue- 
stocking to  marry  a  young  country  clergyman,  and 
they  think  them  down  too  deep  now  ever  to  be  re- 
surrected, as  the  earth  is  piled  on  by  four  baby 
hands,  and  '  still  there  is  more  to  follow.'  But 
what  have  I  in  exchange  ?  Four  beautiful,  healthy 
children  to  train  for  time  and  eternity,  and  to 
develop  me  more  than  any  number  of  books  could 
do,  and  perhaps  to  wield  more  influence  by  their 
lives,  than  any  essaying  of  mine  could. 

"A  year  after  I  was  married  our  eldest  boy  came 


— such  a  joy,  such  an  inspiration  as  long  as  the  nurse 
stayed.  But  what  was  I  to  do  with  household  duties, 
cails,  church  duties,  sewing,  and  many  other  things 
when  I  was  alone  in  my  glory  ?  It  was  a  struggle, 
but  I  did  most  of  my  housework  that  winter,  kept 
up  my  duties  and  was  well  and  strong  by  spring, 
although  I  had  little  aid  from  my  husband,  and  had 
to  rely  on  myself." 

The  writer  describes  at  some  length  the 
"  system  of  letting  alone"  practiced  with  her 
first-born,  and  says  she  continued  it  satisfac- 
torily with  baby  No.  2,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance fifteen  months  after  its  brother.  Though 
"  wholesomely  neglected,"  her  babies  were 
her  constant  companions. 

"  When  I  made  calls  my  baby  or  babies  went 
with  me;  when  I  went  to  Sunday  school,  the  same. 
Often  a  neighbor  would  come  in,  and  I  could  go  to 
church  or  with  my  husband  sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing, or  occasionally  I  had  a  girl,  but  then  I  kept  house 
on  a  small  income,  and  had  my  sister  and  brother, 
both  in  school,  to  make  and  mend  for.  With  it  all, 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  babies,  and  though  I  was 
often  very  weary  I  felt  they  more  than  paid  for  any 
sacrifice,  and  they  made  more  pleasure  than  work 
always. 

"  In  sixteen  months  our  little  daughter  came,  as 
welcome  as  the  April  showers,  and  when  she  was 
two  and  a  half  months  old  we  went  camping,  and 
had  such  a  jolly  time  ;  and  the  work  was  lightened, 
as  it  was  my  husband's  holiday ;  but  we  did  all 
except  fine  washing  and  getting  our  Sunday  dinner. 
And  we  rowed,  and  we  walked  ;  and  we  gave  tea- 
parties,  and  he  read,  while  I  sewed  ;  and  we  got  up 
charades,  and  had  a  vacation  that  one  reads  of. 
The  three  children,  of  two  years  and  two  months, 
eighteen  months,  and  three  months,  enjoyed  it  all, 
kept  regular  hours,  and  were  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  camp. 

"When  our  girlie  was  a  year  old  we  moved  to  a 
large  city  church  in  California,  and  we  had  a 
charming  trip  across  the  continent.  By  a  little 
management  the  three  meals  a  day  were  regular, 
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and  the  babies  cried  but  once  from  the  time  we  left 
until  we  reached  our  destination.  In  four  months 
our  thirteen-pound  boy  was  born  ;  and  when  he  was 
six  weeks  old  we  were  left  without  a  servant ;  and 
then  I  found  it  hard,  in  a  city  house,  to  do  all,  until 
I  could  find  some  one  to  whom  children  were  not  a 
bugbear.  But  I  got  out  by  asking  a  neighbor  or 
friend  to  come  in  for  an  hour ;  and  I  have  often 
been  able  to  return  the  favor  in  some  way,  so  as  not 
to  feel  under  obligation.  Now  I  have  one  girl,  but 
almost  the  whole  charge  of  four  little  souls  and 
bodies  comes  upon  me  ;  and  every  day  I  am  more 
grateful  for  it,  and  will  never  give  up  my  darlings  to 
a  nurse. 

"  I  do  all  my  sewing  but  my  nice  dresses.  I  have 
about  200  calls  a  year  to  make.  I  keep  up  with 
most  of  the  current  literature,  have  quite  a  corre- 
spondence, and  the  many  duties  of  a  pastures  wife. 
I  am  often  tired,  and  I  can't  be  a  '  literary  woman  ' 
now  ;  but  perhaps  I  am  doing  as  much  good,  and 
my  children,  with  a  strong,  capable  mother,  must 
be  something — even  if  they  do  not  follow  in  the 
parental  ancestor's  footsteps.  Obedience,  truthful- 
ness, helpfulness,  are  the  foundations ;  on  them 
we  build  all  else,  and  judicious  letting  alone  de- 
velops more  than  anything,  I  find.  I  read  Mrs. 
Prentiss's  Life  occasionally,  and  feel  my  old  literary 
aspirations  kindle ;  and  I  hope  later  to  do  the 
things  I  once  planned  as  did  she.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  larger  I  do  not  think  any  mother  need  tie 
herself  down  to  her  child  to  her  own  detriment.  A 
child  can  be  taught  to  have  few  wants  and  need 
little  attention,  or  it  can  be  taught  the  other  way. 
System  in  everything,  at  first  is  the  best ;  and  later, 
helpfulness  is  easily  developed.  I  rarely  put  my 
nursery  in  order  ;  three  pairs  of  hands  are  always 
ready,  and  most  of  my  errands  have  been  done  for 
nearly  a  year  by  the  two  boys,  though  they  go 
seven  blocks  from  home  to  do  them  sometimes. 

"When  a  woman  is  a  mother  she  must  be  it 
wholeheartedly,  or  the  many  little  trials  will  make 
her  unhappy  ;  and  to  me  to  write  each  day  on  the 
clean  white  pages  of  each  little  heart  is  much  more 
than  to  publish  a  bookcase  of  volumes." 

"  X.,"  Pennsylvania,  a  well  known  literary 
lady,  also  writes  that  the  letter  of  "  Tired  " 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  her  heart,  and 
she  goes  on  to  say  how  she  managed  to 
"  keep  rested,"  while  giving  the  most  careful 
attention  to  Baby. 

"  I  determined  to  have  at  all  hazards  twenty 
minutes  to  myself;  I  asked  every  lady  I  met  if  she 
knew  of  any  trusty  body  whom  I  could  get  to  come 
in  and  stay  so  long  with  Baby.  I  found  after  awhile 
an  old  lady  to  whom  I  explained  the  situation.  For 
ten  cents,  which  she  laid  aside  for  Home  Missionary 
work,  she  came  and  sat  with  Baby  while  I  went  out, 
not  calling,  but  for  a  brisk  walk  alone.  These  walks 
were  wonderfully  refreshing;  they  enabled  me  to 
shake  off  that  load  of  care  which  accumulates  upon 
the  shut-in  mother  of  a  baby;  I  began  to  think  good 
thoughts  again,  and  to  reflect  that  it  would  not  be 
so  very  long  before  Baby  would  be  far  less  care  and 
better  company.  Like  '  Tired,'  I,  too,  wielded  the 
pen,  and  then  walks  ,in  the  fresh  air  helped  me  in 
that,  and  helped  me  to  do  little  snatches  of  work 
when  Baby  slept,  and  this  brightened  me  too.  I  used 
to  laugh — I  had  to — at  the  odd  situation  in  which  I 
wrote;  with  Baby  on  knee,  or  on  the  bed  holding 
one  of  mother's  hands;  surely,  printer  and  proof- 
reader would  have  judged  the  '  copy '  leniently  if 


they  had  viewed  the  situation.  If  'Tired'  will 
exercise  some  ingenuity  she  will  find  some  way  by 
which  she  can  have  a  few  minutes  in  the  air  each 
day,  and  she  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  she 
will  look  through  different  eyes  upon  a  different 
world." 

Another  Pennsylvania  reader,  "  W.  M.," 
describes  in  detail  the  system  which  she 
adopted  and  faithfully  adhered  to  when  she 
found  that  owing  to  the  absorbing  attention 
!  bestowed  on  her  first  baby  she  was  losing 
ground  in  health  and  spirits. 

"  By  five  o'clock  every  morning  Baby  and  I  were 
awake.  I  bathed  her  face  and  hands,  gave  her  a 
bottle  of  milk,  and  dressed  myself  while  she  drank 
it.  Then  I  changed  her  night  for  the  simplest  of  day 
clothing,  and  fastened  her  in  her  carriage,  which  was 
1  placed  in  the  yard  where  I  could  keep  my  eye  upon 
it  while  I  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  ate  a  slice 
of  bread.  She  would  wait  patiently  until  I  was 
ready;  then  we  took  our  way  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  to  the  nearest  park  or  square.  I  would 
take  a  book  and  rest  on  a  bench  while  she  amused 
herself  with  the  toys  I  always  put  in  the  carriage. 
At  first  I  tried  taking  this  walk  on  an  empty 
stomach,  for  the  earliest  breakfast  hour  was  half- 
past  seven;  but  I  invariably  came  home  too  ex- 
hausted to  eat,  and  felt  badly  the  whole  day,  and 
by  a  little  tact  I  secured  my  early  luncheon  without 
difficulty. 

"  We  came  home  as  soon  as  the  sun  got  hot,  had 
our  breakfast  and  Baby  was  asleep  in  five  minutes. 
Now  was  my  time  to  rest,  and  I  took  it.  I  had 
opened  windows  and  pulled  off  covers  before  going 
out.  The  maid  of  all  work  had  done  the  most 
necessary  cleaning  and  brought  up  water,  but 
though  the  room  needed  putting  to  rights,  I  never 
touched  it,  not  even  to  make  the  bed,  until  I  had 
rested  for  one  hour.  Sometimes  I  lay  down,  some- 
times read,  but  always  rested.  Generally  I  had 
time  to  clear  up  before  Baby  woke;  if  not,  I  gave 
her  her  bath,  put  her  on  the  rug  and  finished  after- 
wards. 

"  When  the  winter  came  Baby  was  a  year  old  and 
with  cold  weather  the  programme  had  to  be  varied. 
Now  we  slept  till  half-past  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and 
Baby  took  only  one  nap  (from  eleven  till  one)  and 
I  only  one  outing;  but  we  never  missed  a  day  when 
the  weather  was  at  all  suitable,  if  we  only  went  for 
half  an  hour;  neither  did  I  miss  my  resting-time. 
The  evening  was  my  own,  when  I  felt  best  and 
brightest,  for  my  girlie  was  in  bed  and  asleep  by  six, 
and  I  was  free  to  read  or  work  as  inclination 
prompted. 

"  Of  course  some  days  were  harder  than  others, 
but  we  kept  well,  and  I  was  seldom  so  tired  as  to  be 
unfit  for  anything.  This  I  attribute  to  my  taking 
regular  rest  during  the  day.  I  gave  out  my  washing 
!  and  ironing,  but  did  nearly  all  of  Baby's  sewing  be- 
tween whiles.  She  had  two  dozen  cambric  slips, 
and  the  same  number  of  diaper  drawers,  which 
served  to  keep  her  always  clean  with  only  a  weekly 
wash.  I  found  a  little  time  also  for  fancy  work, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  no  item  of  Baby's  welfare 
was  neglected. 

"  I  think  if  '  Tired  '  would  try  my  plan  of  taking 
at  least  one  hour's  solid  rest  she  would  be  benefited. 
It  is  surely  no  woman's  duty  to  give  herself  so 
entirely  to  her  child  that  she  loses  health  and 
strength  until  both  give  way,  and  Baby  must  per- 
force be  given  over  to  other  and  less  tender  care.'1 
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"  L.  P.  B.,"  Providence,  R.  L,  thinks  that 

it  would  be  easier  to  offer  practical  advice 

to  "Tired"  if  she  had  said  something  more 

definite  about  herself,  her  age,  temperament, 

means,  etc. 

"The  case  of  the  first  baby,"  she  continues,  "is 
hard  at  the  easiest.  The  newness  of  the  work,  the 
weariness  of  watching,  the  aching  muscles  unused 
to  such  a  burden,  tend  to  make  one  miserable.  Add 
to  that  the  deprivation  of  books,  friends,  and  often 
the  husband's  company,  and  it  may  seem  to  some 
that  the  charms  of  Baby  hardly  atone  for  such  a  loss. 
And  if  this  state  of  things  were  to  last  a  life-time, 
we  should  not  blame  a  woman  for  complaining  and 
uttering  a  wail  of  discouragement.  But  if  Baby  is 
well  this  exhausting  work  can  last  only  a  few 
months,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  joy  that  Baby 
gives.  The  sooner,  then,  a  mother,  however  literary 
and  learned,  makes  up  her  mind  that  her  only  im- 
portant duty  for  the  present  is  the  care  of  her  baby, 
the  easier  her  task  becomes.  If  she  has  the  '  knack  ' 
of  baby  tending,  and  a  firm  resolution  not  to  worry, 
she  can  brighten  her  work  in  many  ways.  She 
should  think  about  herself  and  her  cares  as 
little  as  possible.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  ease 
we  can  picture  ourselves  as  martyrs.  If  callers 
come  she  should  resolutely  decline  to  talk  of  her 
troubles,  but  should  gain  from  her  guests  just  as 
much  cheerful  news  of  the  world  of  life  and  books 
of  which  she  feels  herself  deprived  as  it  is  possible  to 
do.  If  her  writing  must  be  laid  aside  for  awhile, 
she  will  return  to  it  with  greater  zest  and  ability 
after  these  experiences,  and  her  power  to  help 
others  will  have  been  increased  many  fold." 

"  M.  L.,"  of  Massachusetts,  believes  there 
must  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a  problem 
which  confronts  so  many  mothers,  and  puts 
the  case  thus : 

"  Is  the  mother's  devotion  to  her  child  to  be  car- 
ried to  an  extent  which  wipes  out  her  own  life,  her 
strength,  her  courage,  to  practical  self-immolation, 
in  fact  ?    The  answer  is  of  course  '  No.' 

"  '  Well  then,'  says  '  Tired,'  '  how  am  I  to  reconcile 
my  duties  to  my  baby  and  to  myself  ?  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  one  to  relieve  me  of  the  care  for  even  a 
few  minutes.' 

"  This  is  the  point.  No  woman,  unless  she  is 
free  from  all  social  obligations,  is  phenomenally 
healthy  and  has  a  special  guarantee  from  Provi- 
dence that  she  shall  be  visited  with  no  untoward  ac- 
cident, has  a  right  to  place  herself  in  such  a  condi- 
tion.   If  you  have  no  friendly  neighbor,  no  willing 


relative,  no  devoted  sister  or  mother  who  can  occa- 
sionally give  you  a  day's  breathing  space,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  the  help  you  so  need  must  be  paid 
for.  If  you  are  boarding  and  cannot  on  that  ac- 
count keep  a  maid,  stop  boarding.  Your  home  will 
be  infinitely  more  satisfactory.  Keep  house,  in 
three  rooms  if  your  income  is  small,  but  have  an- 
other pair  of  hands  to  which  you  can  confide  the 
baby  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  It  is  better  for 
the  baby  and  better  for  you.  It  will  do  her  no  good 
to  grow  up  regarding  her  mother  as  a  person  with 
no  rights,  no  tastes,  no  preferences,  merely  as  a  lov- 
ing slave  to  her  wants  and  whims." 

"  M.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  thinks  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  of  maternal  de- 
votion, and  that  "  all  depends  on  the  strength, 
nerves  and  constitution  of  the  mother,"  says 
that,  as  for  herself,  her  three  babies  keep  her 
so  busy  all  day  that  she  has  no  time  to  feel 
how  tired  she  is. 

"Though  in  theory,"  she  continues,  "I  agree 
witli  Herbert  Spencer  that  parents  have  a  right,  and 
even  a  duty,  to  have  amusements,  yet  the  stern 
practice  has  convinced  me  that  the  only  amusement 
and  pleasure  a  mother  can  have  is  to  be  with  her 
children  and  to  make  them  happy.  When  my  first 
baby  came  I  had  to  give  up  all  visits  and  visitors, 
except  my  nearest  friends,  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
entertained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tried  their  best  to 
help  me.  As  soon  as  my  second  baby  appeared  I 
had  to  give  up  my  greatest  pleasure — reading — ex- 
cept the  books  and  journals  having  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  education.  In  order  to  save  more  time 
for  my  oldest  child  I  make  the  little  dresses  and  pet- 
ticoats as  plain  as  possible,  because  such  things  save 
in  ironing.  I  know  I  have  saved  much  time  by  in- 
troducing plainness  in  many  things  of  my  house- 
hold. 

"  I  know  many  mothers  who  spend  much  time  in 
ironing  ruffles  and  laces  for  their  little  ones,  in  mak- 
ing elaborate  cakes  and  dinners,  etc.,  and  who  often 
send  their  little  ones  away  with  a  cross  '  Don't 
bother  me  ! '  or  '  I  have  no  time  !  '  How  much  hap- 
pier all  would  have  been  with  plain  dresses  and 
plain  dinners,  and  a  bright  smile  on  the  mother's 
face,  with  '  What's  the  trouble,  my  darling  ? ' 

"  When  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  my  little  ones 
are  put  to  bed,  I  hurriedly  glance  over  a  newspaper 
or  magazine,  finish  work  down-stairs,  and  then 
hurry  to  bed  between  nine  and  ten,  feeling  very, 
very  tired,  and  yet  with  pleasure  thinking  of  the 
next  day's  work  and  cares,  and  most  earnestly  wish- 
ing that  it  would  go  on  thus  forever." 
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A  Plea  for  Loose  Bands  and  Straps. 

We  know  you  will  not  pinch  Baby  with  thumb 
and  finger,  but  how  is  it  with  her  bands  and 
shoulder  straps  and  sleeve  and  ankle  fastenings  ? 
Are  you  sure  that  they  are  all  comfortable — loose 
and  soft  and  giving  on  the  tender  flesh  and  limbs  ? 

The  torture  that  a  sensitive,  helpless  baby  can 
suffer  from  bands  and  strings,  and  scratchy  ribs 


and  seams  that  choke  and  chafe  and  goad  him 
we  grown-ups  cannot  realize,  with  our  well  sea- 
soned skin  and  flesh,  that  is  so  much  tougher  and 
thicker  and  older  than  Baby's. 

Perhaps  we  do  know  how  irritatingly  uncom- 
fortable are  the  choked  up  sleeves  and  collar  of 
some  rasping,  wiry-fibred  dress  that  we  have 
allowed  fashion  to  cut  almost  as  tightly  fitting  to 
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our  arms  and  neck  as  the  skin  that  covers  them. 
Then  let  us  be  merciful  in  cutting  bands  and 
sleeves  for  the  little  folks,  whose  tender  flesh  is 
sorely  chafed  by  a  rough  or  bungling  seam  in 
their  clothing,  and  whose  arms  round  out  so  fast. 
A  generous  space  for  growing  and  breathing 
room  should  always  be  allowed. 

All  seams  and  hems  in  Baby's  wardrobe  should 
be  made  very  smooth  and  flat  by  felling  or  press- 
ing, that  no  hard  bungles  or  saw-teeth-like  edges 
may  rasp  the  sensitive  skin. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  fond  auntie  making  under- 
waists  for  her  little  nieces  one  and  three  years 
old.  The  waists  were  cut  from  stout  white  drill- 
ing that  would  wear  like  sheet-iron  and  give 
almost  as  little.  For  greater  durability,  the  arm 
sizes  were  bound  with  a  strip  of  the  same  stout 
goods,  making  a  clumsy,  scraping  finish  that  was 
hard  and  rough  enough  to  have  rasped  the  skin 
from  an  ox's  neck  had  it  encircled  and  dragged 
on  it.  But  a  still  greater  cruelty  was  in  the 
pinching  dimensions  of  the  arm  sizes,  cut  so 
small  that  the  little  fat  arms  could  scarcely  be 
squeezed  into  them.  Not  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
for  the  play  and  growth  and  breathing  room  for 
the  poor  little  arms.  Can  you  imagine  how  a 
little  child  must  suffer  in  such  clothing ! 

In  selecting  boots  for  our  little  folks  we  must 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  ankle  and  instep  room 
for  the  growing  feet.  I  wear  a  number  six  boot 
myself,  but  even  such  a  well  developed  foot  and 
corresponding  ankle  as  that  cannot  endure  chok- 
ing. They  find  acute  misery  in  a  too  snug  fit  of 
boots,  especially  across  instep,  quivering  with 
nerves  and  sensitive  cords,  and  about  ankle. 
How  much  more  a  baby  must  suffer  with  stran- 
gled growing  feet ! 

I  have  seen  sock  ribbons  and  ankle  ties  drawn 
so  closely  that  the  soft  fat  flesh  of  Baby's  ankles 
was  pinched  into  a  purple  ridge  akin  to  a  blood 
blister,  and  who  has  not  seen  both  plump  and 
scrawny  little  feet  and  legs  strangling  in  boots  so 
tightly  buttoned  that  the  warm  blood  could  not 
circulate  in  them,  and  ice-cold  little  feet  were  one 
■of  the  evil  consequences. 

Little  folks— and  as  for  that,  big  folks,  too  — 
need  breathing  room  all  over — feet  and  arms, 
wrists  and  ankles,  thighs  and  lungs  and  stomach 
and  bowels— and  common  sense  teaches  us  to  let 
them  have  it.  Plenty  of  breathing  room  and 
plenty  of  pure  air  and  water  means  a  sound, 
comfortable  body,  and  a  sunny,  healthy  nature 
for  the  growing  baby. 

Some  time  when  your  little  folks  are  fractious 


and  whining,  instead  of  deciding  that  the  cause 
of  their  irritability  and  peevishness  is  colic  or 
teething  or  worms,  as  grandmothers  are  sure  to 
suggest,  and  commencing  to  dose,  see  if  Baby's 
wretchedness  is  not  caused  by  a  cruel  hunch  or 
band  or  seam  that  is  somewhere  chafing  or  chok- 
ing its  person.  C.  P. 
Madison,  Me. 

A  Warning  Against  Uncomfortable  Waists. 

There  is  a  little  waist  largely  sold  for  children 
now  which  is  very  unhygienic.  It  is  made 
out  of  two  thicknesses  of  impermeable  duck 
and  it  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  insen- 
sible perspiration  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  it  covers.  All  children  whose  health 
is  carefully  considered  by  their  mammas  are 
dressed  wholly  in  flannel  except  the  cotton  draw- 
ers. A  flannel  waist  for  the  drawers  and 
stockings  will,  it  is  true,  shrink  very  badly, 
but  that  is  a  difficulty  which  can  be  remedied 
with  a  little  brains.  I  make  mine  with  a  strip  of 
tucked  cotton,  the  tucks  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  under  each  arm.  The  tucks  can  then  be 
let  out  as  needed.  M. 

Maryland. 

A  Suggestion  Concerning  Stocking  Supporters. 

If  other  mothers  have  had  the  trouble  I  had 
with  the  various  patent  stocking  supporters,  the 
following  suggestion  will  not  be  amiss  :  I  take 
two  pieces  of  white  elastic,  about  an  inch  wide, 
and  sew  to  the  top  of  each  stocking,  one'about  an 
inch  from  the  middle  of  the  front,  the  other  not 
quite  so  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  space 
between  being  about  one-third  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stocking  ;  on  the  end  of  these  I  sew 
firmly  a  piece  of  tape  folded  as  narrow  as  possible 
and  made  into  a  loop  that  will  just  slip  over  a 
button.  Two  buttons  are  sewed  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  on  each  side  and  the  loops 
slipped  over  them.  They  will  last  as  long  as  the 
stockings,  never  unfasten  or  tear  the  stockings, 
and  the  elastic  stands  washing  well  (don't  boil 
the  stockings1.  Make  the  elastic  long  enough  so 
that  the  tension  shall  not  be  too  great  when  fast- 
ened. J.  M.  T. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Blankets  for  the  Baby's  Bassinet. 

These  blankets  are  particularly  dainty  and 
pretty.  They  should  each  be  seven-eighths  of  a 
yard  long  and  the  width  of  the  flannel.  Button- 
hole them  all  around  the  edge  with  pale  pink  or 
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blue  wash  crewel,  and  make  a  rose  in  the  two  cor- 
ners of  each  blanket  diagonally  opposite.  To 
make  the  rose,  cut  a  circle  of  white  paper  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter;  baste  this  on  the 
corner  of  the  blanket  and  cat-stitch  in  pink  or 
blue  crewel  a  circle  around  the  edge  of  the  paper 
(which  is  merely  to  keep  the  rose  round);  pull 
off  the  paper  and  make  then  other  circles  of  cat- 
stitching,  one  within  the  other,  in  alternate  col- 
ors of  pink  and  blue.  The  outside  row  should 
be  of  the  color  of  the  edge  of  the  blanket.  Cali- 
fornia flannel,  which  is  a  heavy  quality  with  a 
thick,  loose  pile,  alike  on  both  sides,  is  the  proper 
material,  and  can  be  obtained  for  about  $2  a 
yard.  The  skein  of  crewel  of  each  shade  is 
enough  for  a  pair  of  blankets.  These  are  the 
old-fashioned  "rose  blankets"  of  our  great- 
grandmothers  in  miniature.  K.  I).  Md. 
Vincmnes,  Ind. 


A  Useful  Pattern  for  Slips,  Night-Gowns,  Bibs,  Etc. 

The  accompanying  slip  pattern  is  the  most 
useful  one  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  may  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  very  quickly  and 
easily  made,  there  being  no  fitting  and  sewing  in 
of  the  tiny  sleeves.  It  looks  as  pretty  when  on 
as  a  slip  made  by  any  other  pattern,  and  if 
daintily  trimmed  may  be  used  for  the  long  dresses. 


a  *    e  c    b  a 


Fold  the  material  to  be  used  at  the  middle, 
across  the  width,  so  that  on  the  double  it  shall  be 
the  length  of  the  garment,  allowing  for  hem. 
Cut  out  on  the  unbroken  lines.  Make  a  b  eight 
inches,  b  d  two  and  three-quarters,  and  leave  b  c 
two  and  one-half  inches;  cut  the  shoulder  slope 


to  a  point  on  b  d  one  inch  down  from  b.  Slope 
the  neck  down  one  inch  in  front  and  a  little  less 
in  the  back,  cutting  the  placket  in  the  back  about 
seven  inches  deep,  which  finish  with  one  hem  and 
one  facing.  Seam  the  shoulders,  and  gather  the 
extra  length  of  b  d  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve  into 
the  part  of  b  b  below  the  end  of  the  shoulder  seam. 
The  distance  from  c  to  c  must  be  at  least  four 
inches,  and  more  is  better,  as  it  can  be  fulled  into 
the  neck-band.  The  sleeves  are  prettiest  gath- 
ered into  bands  at  the  wrist,  when  they  must  be 
cut  wider  than  if  finished  as  a  coat  sleeve  or  with 
cuff.  The  width  of  the  slip  at  the  bottom  should 
be  three-fourths  of  a  yard  on  the  double,  and 
just  under  the  arms,  about  fourteen  inches,  of 
course  on  the  double. 

For  a  long  dress,  the  material,  if  wide  enough, 
may  be  tucked  before  any  cutting  out  (unless, 
perhaps,  from  f  to  ^  straight  across)  front  and 
back  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  and  in  such  form 
as  to  make  a  square,  pointed  or  rounded  yoke. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  placket  in  the 
back,  and  it  is  as  well  to  merely  use  part  of  the 
fullness  of  the  front  tucks  for  hems,  and  gather 
the  rest  into  the  neck-band. 

Another  pretty  way  is  to  cut  out  a  piece,  be- 
fore any  other  cutting,  four  inches  deep  by  six 
inches  wide.  Into  this  opening  insert  a  piece 
four  inches  square  of  all-over  embroidery,  tucking, 
tucking  and  insertion,  or  strips  of  insertion  feather- 
stitched  together,  gathering  the  extra  two  inches 
in  width  of  the  dress  into  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
serted piece.  Lace  or  other  edging  may  be  put 
around  this  piece,  but  featherstitching  is  as  pretty. 
The  first  short  dresses  for  common  wear  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way. 

As  a  night-gown  pattern  it  can  be  used  till  a 
child  is  a  few  years  old.  It  may  have  added  the 
excellent  plan  of  "H.  D.  B."  in  Babyhood  for 
October,  1887,  of  making  the  back  several  inches 
longer  than  the  front,  this  extra  length  to  button 
up  onto  the  bottom  of  the  front,  thus  keeping 
the  little  kicking  feet  always  covered. 

An  excellent  feeding  bib  is  quickly  made  by 
doubling  the  cloth  so  that  the  back  comes  only  to 
the  waist  line,  but  the  front  to  the  bottom  of  the 
short  dress.  Cut  out  as  a  slip,  round  off  front 
corners,  cut  placket  entirely  through  the  back, 
fasten  with  one  button  at  the  back.  The  sel- 
vedge may  form  the  hem  for  the  sleeves,  but  if 
gathered  into  bands  they  more  effectually  protect 
the  dress  sleeves.  In  this  bib  my  baby  can  flour- 
ish his  juicy  steak  as  much  as  he  likes  without 
harm  to  his  clean  dress.    Made  of  pretty  calico, 
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it  is  useful  to  put  on  when  Baby  is  waiting  for 
company  or  to  be  taken  out,  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  put  on  his  creeper.  As  my  baby 
soils  his  sleeves  when  creeping,  I  have  combined 
this  pattern  with  that  of  "  K.  B."  in  the  last  Octo- 
ber Babyhood.  I  cut  the  creeper  out  as  for  a 
slip,  about  three-fourths  of  a  yard  long,  a  placket 
in  the  back  to  come  below  the  waist,  the  neck  a 
little  lower  than  for  a  dress,  and  sew  up  the  bot- 
tom, except  the  seven  inches  next  to  the  side 
seams.  These  openings  are  then  gathered  into 
little  bands  large  enough  to  slip  over  the  boots. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  E.  H. 


Bath  Apron. 

If  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Baby's 
wardrobe,  at  least  a  very  necessary  and  valuable 
adjunct  to  it  is  the  flannel  apron,  worn  by  the 
nurse  or  other  dignitary  who  presides  at  the 
morning  bath.  Very  often,  just  as  the  little  one 
is  about  to  be  plunged  into  the  water,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  acces- 
sories, necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
intricate  performance,  and  which  were  supposed 
to  be  conveniently  at  hand,  are  missing.  In  a 
trice,  with  the  baby  still  in  her  arms,  nurse  can 
toss  the  long  apron  snugly  about  him,  and  safely 
go  in  quest  of  the  needed  article,  without  incur- 
ring the  slightest  risk  of  her  charge's  taking  cold. 
The  contact  of  the  soft,  warm  flannel  with  his 
tender  skin  during  the  somewhat  lengthy  process 
of  washing  and  drying  will  be  very  grateful  to 
him.  After  the  bath  is  completed  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  Baby  closely  wrapped  in  the  apron  for  a 
few  minutes  before  beginning  to  dress  him.  This 
will  insure  him  a  brief  season  of  really  needed  re- 
pose, for  the  full  bath,  especially  to  a  delicate 
child,  is  often  accompanied  by  fatigue  and  low- 
ered vitality.  Procure  for  the  apron  a  yard  of 
Shaker  flannel — the  widest  that  comes.  Hem  it 
neatly  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom,  and 
finish  it  at  the  top  with  a  drawing  string,  so  that 
it  may  be  extended  to  its  entire  width  when 
washed.  K.  B. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Gertrude  Skirt  Shortened. 

Will  you  let  me  tell  the  mothers  of  Babyhood 
how  much  I  am  pleased  with  still  another  depar- 
ture from  the  old  formula  ?  It  is  the  dispensing 
with  the  long  skirts  in  the  first  wardrobe.  I 
endeavored  to  learn  from  some  other  mother's 
experience,  but  could  get  no  particulars,  so  I 


experimented  alone  and  am  more  than  repaid.  I 

j  cut  the  little  garments  for  my  last  baby  from  the 
Gertrude  Patterns,  as  I  previously  did  three  years 
ago,  but  instead  of  the  usual  length,  I  shortened 
them  to  twenty-two  inches,  the  walking  length  at 
one  year.  The  sleeves  are  all  that  need  enlarg- 
ing for  my  babies  under  ten  months  or  a  year.  I 
therefore  laid  aside  goods  from  each  little  dress 
with  which  to  make  larger  sleeves  when  they 
should  be  needed.  The  night-dresses  I  made 
long,  and  used  them  exclusively  the  first  three 
weeks  ;  after  that  the  limbs  were  covered  with 
cashmere  stockings  drawn  up  over  the  diaper  and 
pinned,  insuring  absolute  warmth,  and  dainty 
knit  or  crocheted  boots.  To  a  mother  not  very 
strong,  and  who  does  her  own  sewing,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  second  wardrobe  within  a  few  months  is 
no  small  consideration,  not  mentioning  the  free- 

'  dom  and  comfort  of  the  child,  the  laundering  of 

i  the  long  garments,  etc. 

The  baby  does  not  look  as  peculiar  as  would  be 
supposed.    Many  times  a  visitor's  attention  has 

;  been  called  to  it,  before  she  has  noticed  it,  and 
one  and  all  agree  that  it  is  cunning  rather  than 
otherwise.  A  number  of  friends  have  adopted  it 
and  are  as  pleased  with  the  result ;  but  it  is  only 
the  busy  mother  of  more  than  one  baby  who  has 
taken  kindly  to  the  idea.  The  young  mother  pre- 
paring for  her  first  little  one  sees  only  the  senti- 
ment of  dainty  long  skirts;  nor  can  we  blame  her 
for  not  having  the  practical  ideas  of  economy  in 
time  and  strength,  together  with  the  benefit  to  the 
child,  that  the  mother  of  more  than  one  is  apt  to 
have.  The  fear  of  the  little  limbs  not  being 
warm  enough  is  without  foundation,  as  the  stock- 
ings are  always  in  place,  leaving  no  part  exposed, 
as  is  the  case  with  long  skirts  and  little  woolen 
boots,  when  the  clothing  is  sure  to  get  misplaced 
in  handling.  I  do  not  expect  many  mothers  to 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  at  first  ;  but  it  is  worth 
investigating,  and  is  more  easily  done  when  one 
has  heard  something  about  it  from  some  one  who 
has  tried  and  been  pleased  with  the  results.  I 
considered  the  long  Gertrude  Suit  nearly  perfect, 
but  the  short  Gertrude  Suit  is  perfection  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  in  our  search  for  the  better 
way.  M.  A.  K. 

Rogers  Park,  III. 


Combined  Shirt  and  Skirt. 

I  would  like  to  tell  prospective  mothers  how  I 
dressed  my  last  baby.  Eight  babies  had  been 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  tight  bands, 
but  when  this  little  No.  9  was  expected,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  dress  her  in  some  more  comfortable 
manner.  The  Gertrude  suit  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  my  mind.  Being  gored  all  the  way  down 
it  was  of  no  use  to  cut  up  into  short  skirts.  I 
bought  two  very  small,  very  fine  ribbed  shirts, 
price  75  cents,  and  cut  them  off  at  the  waist  line, 
sewed  the  pinning-blanket  onto  the  edge  in  a  flat 
seam,  stretching  the  edge  of  the  shirt  as  I  sewed, 


and  tied  the  little  shirt  across  with  narrow  ribbons. 
Over  this  went  a  flannel  shirt,  gathered  onto  a 
double  cotton  waist  cut  after  the  second  garment 
of  the  Gertrude  suit,  and  then  the  dress.  Such  a 
garment  is  comfortable  and  can  be  used  for  two 
short  skirts — an  item  of  importance  with  moth- 
ers of  moderate  means.  W. 
5/.  Paul,  Minn. 


MY  BABY  BOY. 


While  lately  idly  turning  o'er 

My  hoarded  treasures'  long-kept  stock, 
Stored  in  a  rarely  opened  drawer, 

I  happened  on  a  little  frock, 
Upon  a  dainty  oft-darned  sock, 

A  broken  and  much  battered  toy ; 
And  suddenly  my  thoughts  all  flock 

To  him,  my  sweet,  my  baby  boy. 


Again  I  live  in  days  of  yore, 

The  gates  of  memory  unlock, 
I  pass  beyond  the  long-closed  door, 

My  baby  in  my  arms  I  rock, 
And  smooth  each  sunny,  golden  lock, 

And  in  his  aspect  seek  my  joy. 
The  fairest  flower  in  any  flock 

Was  he,  my  sweet,  my  baby  boy. 


What  though  so  oft  I  must  deplore 

A  broken  shoe,  a  tattered  frock, 
And  with  unceasing  care  restore 

An  apron  soiled,  a  tangled  lock; 
While  speeding  hands  upon  the  clock 

Too  fast  for  me  the  day  destroy, 
E'en  though  I  rise  at  crow  of  cock— 

I'd  have  him  back,  my  baby  boy. 

What — dead  ?   You've  given  me  a  shock. 

Snatched  from  your  heart  your  pride  and  joy  ?' 
Why,  you  mistake.    Hark,  there's  his  knock, 

A  man  has  grown  my  baby  boy  ! 


NURSERY 

Slow  Growth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  between  five  and  six  weeks  old.  He 
is  small,  but  seems  perfectly  well,  is  not  thin, 
has  good  color  and  looks  bright,  sleeps  well,  has 
very  little  colic,  and  cries  but  little.  We  are 
obliged  to  feed  him  on  condensed  milk.  It  seems 
to  agree  with  him  and  satisfies  him.  I  prepare  it 
by  using  six  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  water,  three  of 
lime  water,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  milk, 
and  a  little  salt.  He  takes  this  portion  from  a  cup, 
at  intervals  of  three  hours  (excepting  at  night),  six 


PROBLEMS. 

times  during  the  twenty-four,  making  in  all  about  a 
quart  of  the  prepared  milk.  Yet  he  does  not  grow. 
He'  weighs  no  more  now  than  when  one  week  old 
(seven  pounds).  Since  two  weeks  old  he  has  not 
been  fed  after  ten  at  night  until  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  But  I  cannot  say  that,  so  far,  my  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  met  with  success.  He  is  just 
as  apt  to  wake  at  one  or  two  o'clock  and  protest 
most  vigorously,  as  to  sleep  through.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  my  own  sleep  is  concerned,  I  would  get  more 
by  feeding  him  every  three  hours  all  night,  as  he 
wants  me  to  do.  I  suppose  perseverance  will  con- 
quer at  last,  but  it  seems  to  take  a  long  time. 
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(1)  Now,  can  you  suggest  to  me  any  of  the  rea- 
sons why  my  baby  does  not  increase  in  weight  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  night-feeding  ? 
Should  I  try  to  make  him  go  still  longer  without 
food  ? 

I  can  really  think  of  no  reason  myself  why  he 
should  not  gain.  His  food  seems  to  be  well  digested, 
he  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  in  every  way  that  I 
can  think  of  is  well  cared  for.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  rear  him  intelligently  and  hygienically,  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  help  of  Babyhood.      M.  V.  B. 

De  Land,  Fla. 

As  we  understand  the  case  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  fault  in  health  except  the  failure  to  grow. 
The  child  is  still  pretty  young.  It  will  sometimes 
happen  that  when  a  child  is  weaned  the  weight 
remains  unchanged  for  some  weeks,  even  a 
month  or  more,  and  then  suddenly  begins  to  in- 
crease. Such  cases  we  have  been  inclined  to  ex- 
plain by  a  supposition  that  a  certain  length  of 
time  was  required  before  the  child's  digestion 
was  equal  to  the  new  requirements,  and  no  other 
reason  could  be  given.  We  can  imagine  that 
such  a  condition  could  exist  in  a  child  who  was 
artificially  fed  from  the  start.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  growth  is  usually  not  a  uniform, 
but  a  fitful,  progression.  If  the  weight  is  still 
stationary,  we  would  suggest  a  food  which  has 
been  in  part  already  digested.  As  you  are  un- 
able to  procure  fresh  milk,  perhaps  Carnrick's 
food  will  be  the  best  for  you.  For  babies  so 
young  as  yours  we  think  that  the  use  of  the  bot- 
tle has  advantages  arising  from  the  sucking  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  food. 

(2)  He  does  not  seem  to  be  fed  too  frequently 
at  night,  and  in  view  of  his  few  weeks  of  age  and 
faulty  nutrition,  we  should  not  object  to  his  hav- 
ing for  a  time  the  extra  meal  he  asks  for. 


Hernia. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  of  sixteen  months,  a  delicate  little  boy, 
has  rupture,  scrotal,  on  one  side.  It  appeared  when 
he  was  about  six  weeks  old.  We  have  tried  two 
kinds  of  trusses,  and  neither  retains  the  intestine  in 
certain  positions  and  movements.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of  truss  for  this  particu- 
lar case.  T.  J.  B. 

Utica,  Neb. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  best  kind  of  truss  or 
even  a  good  truss  unless  it  is  fitted  carefully  to 
the  patient.  The  success  of  treatment  depends 
very  much  upon  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  its 
fit — snug  enough  to  retain  the  hernia,  not  so 
snug  as  to  irritate,  and  many  other  details.  If 
these  requisites  are  fulfilled  any  truss  is  good. 
Some  trusses  are  more  likely  to  fit  than  others, 
and  in  so  far  are  better.    Your  physician  should  | 


try  the  trusses  you  have,  and  try  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  their  failure.  He  may  find  that  one  or 
the  other  can  be  changed  at  home  so  as  to  fit. 
A  little  change  in  shape  of  pad  or  of  curve  of 
spring  often  makes  all  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success. 


To  Reclaim  a  Wandering  Sheep  of  Three  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  to  make  Baby 
nurse  ?  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  bottle  part  of 
the  time  on  account  of  only  nursing  on  one  breast, 
and  he  has  become  so  attached  to  the  bottle  he  will 
not  nurse;  he  is  three  months  old.  S.  E.  W. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  A  breast  that 
gives  a  scant  supply  of  milk  generally  is  drawn 
with  some  effort  by  the  child,  and  he  naturally 
prefers  the  free-flowing  bottle.  There  is  nothing 
to  advise  except  persistence,  but  usually  the  bot- 
tle wins  the  day.  Ordinarily  a  little  hunger  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  so  that  Baby  is  willing  to 
work  for  his  meal. 


Constant  Crying— Spitting  and  Vomiting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  three  months  old,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  he  cried  every  hour  of  that  time 
which  was  not  spent  in  sleep.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
him  to  be  quiet  fifteen  minutes  consecutively.  I 
have  not  nursed  him  since  he  was  a  month  old. 
Until  a  week  ago  I  fed  him  on  condensed  milk.  He 
spat  it  up  continually.  It  seemed  to  me  he  could 
not  retain  one-fifth  of  what  he  ate.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  try  the  Lactated  Food,  but  have  met  with 
little  success  so  far.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  anything,  regardless  of  the  quantity  and 
the  number  of  times  he  gets  it.  He  is  always  hun- 
gry. I  try  to  feed  him  regularly,  but  all  I  do  is  of 
no  avail.  I  have  thought  perhaps  he  suffered  from 
colic,  but  am  satisfied  now  that  this  is  not  the  reason 
of  his  ill-humor.  Will  you  please  try  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  cause  of  his  constant  craving  for  food, 
and  give  me  a  remedy  for  his  vomiting  ?  The  con- 
densed milk  soured  before  it  came  up,  but  the  food 
does  not  seem  to  change  a  particle.  I  am  anxious 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  spitting  up  if  I  can.  I  have  not 
consulted  my  physician,  for  I  spoke  to  him  when 
the  baby  was  about  a  month  old,  and  he  just  said: 
"  Let  him  spit  it  up;  it  is  good  for  him."  But  I 
think  the  child  is  getting  old  enough  now  to  retain 
his  food  better.  I  will  be  most  grateful  to  you  if 
you  can  assist  me  in  this  dilemma. 

Richmond,  Va.  A  Young  Mother. 

The  facts  given  in  brief  are:  A  child  of  three 
months  was  nursed  one  month,  fed  on  condensed 
milk  (amount  of  dilution  not  stated)  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  one  week  on  Lactated  Food, 
probably  prepared  according  to  directions  on  can; 
the  frequency  of  feeding  and  the  amount  given 
are  not  stated.  He  is  very  restless  and  given  to 
crying  when  awake,  is  very  greedy  of  food  and 
retains  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  taken.  On 
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such  a  showing  only  a  general  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  its  trouble  can  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  endorse  the  general 
statement  that  it  is  good  for  a  baby  to  spit  up, 
and  probably  your  physician  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  so  taken.  If  a  child  has  been  given  food  until 
the  stomach  is  over-distended,  as  is  very  often  the 
case,  regurgitation  is  a  relief.  But  only  in  that 
sense  does  it  do  good.  If  a  child  rejects  four- 
fifths  (your  estimate)  of  what  it  takes,  it  either 
takes  a  great  deal  too  much,  or  its  stomach,  from 
some  cause,  is  very  irritable.  In  either  case  you 
should  give  increased  care  to  the  methods  of 
feeding.  The  crying  certainly,  the  restlessness 
probably,  are  evidences  of  some  discomfort,  and 
in  view  of  the  other  symptoms  the  probable 
source  of  the  distress  is  the  stomach.  We  have 
so  often  insisted  upon  the  mistaking  of  thirst  for 
hunger  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  do  so 
again.  But  very  likely  water  would  often  quiet 
the  child  as  well  as  food  and  be  better  retained. 
We  should  urge  that  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian be  again  carefully  called  to  the  case;  he  will 
doubtless  aid  you  to  get  the  stomach  into  better 
condition,  and  as  a  consequence  you  will  have  a 
happier  baby. 


Nursing  After  Twelve  Months— Choice  of  Food- 
Hours  of  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  ?  I  am  thinking  of  weaning  my  baby, 
who  is  nearly  one  year  old,  and  has  never  received 
any  nourishment  except  from  the  breast. 

(1)  Do  you  advise  nursing  after  twelve  months? 

(2)  Shall  I  give  any  food  but  milk  ? 

(3)  How  often  shall  I  feed  him  ?  He  now  nurses 
at  not  less  than  four-hour  intervals  when  awake. 

Holmesburg,  Pa.  Mother. 

As  these  questions  are  very  frequently  asked, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  over  the  ground 
somewhat  fully. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  advise,  as  a  rule,  nursing  after 
twelve  months.  Under  peculiar  circumstances, 
such  as  great  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  child  or 
unusual  exposure  to  damage  from  artificial  food, 
we  have  recommended  that  nursing  be  continued 
by  a  very  strong  mother  or  nurse  or  by  a  fresh 
wet-nurse  taking  the  place  of  the  exhausted  one. 
But  the  rule  stands;  and  for  these  reasons:  First, 
few  breasts  are  reliable  as  late  as  twelve  months 
as  the  main  source  of  food  for  a  yearling  child. 
We  are  not  of  course  now  speaking  of  "mixed 
feeding,"  when  the  breast  supplies  only  a  part 
and  often  a  small  part  of  the  real  nourishment  of 


the  child,  but  is  used  rather  to  quiet  it  to  sleep, 
etc.  We  sometimes  see  the  grotesque  sight  of  a 
child  in  its  second  year  having  its  dietary  in  the 
main  suitable  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  with  breast  milk  as  a  side-dish.  But  when 
the  breast  is  really  relied  upon  at  twelve  months 
the  little  one  only  too  frequently  begins  to  lag  or 
to  fail  in  its  nutrition. 

Secondly.  The  average  baby  of  twelve  months 
not  only  needs,  but  is  able  to  digest  something 
more  than  he  gets  from  the  breast.  But  this 
something  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
his  digestive  power.  The  poor  in  cities  often 
have  no  intermediate  diet  between  breast  milk 
and  adult  food  ;  and  this  aids  in  raising  the 
infant  mortality  among  them. 

(2)  In  advocating,  as  it  does,  the  use  of  cow's 
milk  as  infant's  food,  Babyhood  is  not  blind  to 
its  drawbacks,  inherent  or  possible.  But  it  be- 
lieves that  properly  prepared  milk  is  after  all  by  far 
the  best  food  easily  and  generally  obtainable.  We 
assume  that  in  your  home  you  can  get  milk  of 
pretty  uniform  good  quality  from  healthy  cows. 
If  so,  we  think  it  should  be  the  basis  of  your 
baby's  food  on  weaning.  We  should  not  advise 
the  passing  at  once  to  pure  milk.  In  milk  that  has 
been  standing  for  a  time  the  cream  will  be  found  in 
the  upper  part  even  if  the  cream  has  not  yet  tech- 
nically "risen."  By  using  "  top-milk, "  therefore, 
a  given  bulk  of  milk  will  contain  a  greater  amount 
of  cream,  and  the  necessary  dilution  of  the  casein 
with  water  be  better  borne.  We  like  as  a  diluent 
of  the  milk  not  simple  water,  but  barley  water, 
both  for  its  nutritive  value  and  its  assistance  in 
the  rendering  the  curds  of  milk  less  tenacious. 
For  an  ordinary  child  of  a  year  will  be  needed 
daily  from  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  this 
top-milk  and  half  as  much  barley  water.  Salt 
may  be  added  to  the  barley  water  or  to  the 
mixture  to  season.  The  amount  taken  daily 
varies  with  the  appetite  of  the  child,  and  may  be 
slightly  above  or  below  the  amounts  mentioned. 
Other  food  should  be  added  only  after  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  this.  We  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  prepared  foods,  although  we  believe  several 
of  them  to  be  excellent,  and  honestly  and  thought- 
fully prepared,  because,  as  already  stated,  we 
prefer  to  take  at  the  start  that  food  which  on  the 
whole  is  most  easily  procured,  and  which  the 
widest  experience  has  shown  to  be  ordinarily 
satisfactory. 

(3)  Begin  at  the  same  intervals  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  in  nursing.  The  sucklings  have  not 
been  more  frequent  than  four  hours  when  awake, 
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which  we  suppose  means  in  the  day.  He  could 
have  food  say  at  7  and  11  a.m.,  3,  7  and  11  p.m., 
and  rest  till  morning. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Child  of  Fourteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  make  out  a  bill  of  fare  suitable  for 
a  fourteen-months-old  baby  with  a  slight,  inherited 
tendency  to  constipation  ?  He  has  been  partly  fed 
since  the  eighth  month  by  means  of  a  bottle ;  his 
diet  being  mostly  strained  oatmeal  with  milk,  and 
Imperial  Granum.  He  will  not  eat  brown  bread 
crumbed  in  milk,  preferring  the  dry  bread.  Can  he 
masticate  it  sufficiently  for  digestion  ?  I  wish  to 
wean  him  from  the  bottle,  which  was  only  adopted 
as  a  last  resort,  because  he  would  not  eat  from  a 
spoon  enough  to  nourish  him.  His  weight  is  25 
pounds  and  height  31  inches,  and  he  has  seven  teeth, 
with  one  more  nearly  through.  M.  R.  N. 

His  diet  should  still  be  mainly  milk.  On  ac- 
count of  his  constipation  you  might  let  him  have 
a  very  little  thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal  porridge 
daily,  beginning  with  what  might  be  taken  up 
on  a  teaspoon.  Mix  it  well  with  milk  and  teach 
him  to  drink  it  from  a  cup.  By  brown  bread 
we  suppose  that  ordinarily  called  Graham  bread 
is  meant,  the  brown  bread  of  New  England, 
"rye  and  Indian."  being  out  of  the  question  for  a 
young  child.  The  buttered  crusts  of  Graham 
bread  may  be  given  to  the  baby  to  suck  and 
gnaw  upon.  They  are  tough,  and  what  he  gets  off 
will  probably  be  in  small  bits  and  well  mixed  with 
saliva.  If  these  suggested  changes  are  well  borne 
the  amount  of  oatmeal  can  be  gradually  in- 
creased, but  should  not  before  another  autumn 
be  very  great.  If  the  oatmeal  proves  irritating 
the  coarser  parts  may  be  strained  out. 

Various  Questions  in  Regard  to  Weaning— Asa- 
fcetida. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  My  baby  will  be  a  year  old  in  April.  Would 
you  advise  weaning  him  then,  or  nursing  him  through 
his  second  summer?  This  has  been  a  much  disputed 
point  in  our  family,  and  I  am  unable  to  decide  for 
myself.  I  have  been  well  and  have  had  plenty  of 
milk;  the  baby  has  seldom  had  a  poor  day,  even 
when  teething,  and  has  gained  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds  each  month. 

(2)  Is  a  child  more  apt  to  be  sick  its  second  sum- 
mer if  fed  ? 

(3)  Is  there  anything  in  weaning  when  the  "  sign 
is  right "  ? 

(4)  Would  asafcetida  be  good  to  give  a  nervous 
or  excitable  child  ?  M.  R.  S. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

( 1 )  This  question  has  been  pretty  fully  answered 
in  connection  with  another  problem. 

(2)  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  few  breasts  are 
good  for  anything  in  "the  second  summer,"  if 
the  child  is  more  than  a  year  old.  Most  breasts 
are  failing  before  the  first  year.    The  second 


summer  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  to  infants  as  the 
first  summer,  and  if  the  child  is  weaned  and 
already  supplied  with  proper  diet  before  the  heat 
of  its  second  summer  comes  there  is  usually  little 
danger. 

(3)  Absolutely  nothing.  Even  the  superstition 
is  out  of  date  and  rarely  met  with.  It  dates  from 
the  days  of  astrology. 

(4)  Asafoetida  is  a  useful  drug  in  proper  cases, 
but  is  not  a  proper  one  for  domestic  practice. 
Besides  its  repulsive  odor  makes  it  undesirable 
for  nursery  use.  As  to  the  nervousness,  see 
articles  on  this  subject  in  last  volume,  pages  230 
and  371. 


Dentistry  During  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  injurious  during  pregnancy  for  a  woman  to 
have  her  teeth  filled  or  extracted — injurious  either  to 
herself  or  the  child  ?         A  Constant  Reader. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

This  cannot  be  categorically  answered,  as  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  dentis- 
try and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Some- 
times a  toothache  is  more  dangerous  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pregnancy  than  the  drawing  or 
filling  of  the  tooth  would  be.  As  a  rule,  we  think 
dentists  prefer  to  do  only  absolutely  essential 
work  during  pregnancy.  The  drawing  of  some 
teeth  is  far  more  of  a  matter  than  the  extracting 
of  another.  If  nitrous  oxide  gas  can  be  used,  ex- 
traction by  a  skilled  operator  is  generally  safe. 
The  main  danger  in  any  case  is  that  pain  or 
shock  may  bring  on  premature  delivery. 


First  Clothes— Clothes,  Pillows  and  Position  for 
Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  received  so  many  serviceable  hints  from 
your  answers  to  other  people's  letters  that  I  have 
concluded  to  apply  on  my  own  account.  I  want  to 
know  what  a  baby  coming  in  spring  ought  to  wear. 
I  at  first  thought  I  would  follow  Dr.  Grosvenor's 
directions,  but  found  the  canton  flannel  so  heavy 
and  ugly  that  I  gave  it  up  after  making  three  of  the 
garments.  I  sent  for  some  of  the  Jaeger  stock- 
inet— the  lightest  quality — white — and  will  use  it  for 
the  undergarments.  Then  I  made  flannel  shirts, 
using  the  top  of  the  Gertrude  pattern,  and  putting 
straight  skirts  instead  of  gored.  I  made  the  waists 
of  flannel  without  sleeves.  Then  I  made  barrow- 
coats  of  half-cotton  flannel,  with  just  a  narrow 
band.  Dr.  Grosvenor  doesn't  advise  them,  I 
know,  but  my  friends  tell  me  they  are  such  a  saving 
to  the  other  skirts,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  pinning 
them  with  small  safety  pins  to  the  undergarment. 
The  weight  would  still  be  from  the  shoulders,  you 
see.  Now, 

(1)  Will  the  first  garment  of  the  stockinet,  bar- 
rowcoat,  flannel  skirt  and  cambric  slip  be  too 
much  ? 

(2)  Will  the  canton  flannel  slips  I  made  first  do 
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to  sleep  in,  removing:  all  the  other  garments?  Dr. 
Grosvenor  says  that  and  the  diapers  are  all  a  baby 
ought  to  wear  at  night,  but  as  I  am  going  to  use  the 
wool  undergarment  I  didn't  know  whether  it  would 
do  to  take  it  off  and  put  on  just  the  cotton. 

(3)  What  ought  Baby  to  sleep  on  and  what  kind 
of  a  pillow  shall  it  have? 

(4)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  "  Decalogue  for  the 
Nursery,"  says  a  baby  ought  always  to  lie  prone,  or 
on  its  stomach.  How  can  it  breathe  then — or  must 
its  little  neck  be  twisted  so  that  it  will  lie  on  the 
side  of  its  head  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  flat  ? 

Pennsylvania.         A  Seeker  After  Truth. 

(1)  Probably  not  too  much,  although  the  original 
three  have  in  our  experience  been  enough. 

(2)  Yes,  if  there  are  sufficient  coverings  for  the 
crib;  little  babies,  of  course,  lie  very  quietly,  and 
can  be  tucked  in  warmly. 

(3)  Hair  mattress  and  thin  hair  pillow  are  best. 

(4)  In  our  judgment  what  is  called  by  physi- 
cians the  "semi-prone"  posture  is  most  natural 
to  babies,  as  to  the  inferior  animals,  i.  e.,  on  the 
side,  but  with  the  back  turned  a  little  up.  A 
slight  turn  of  the  head  makes  breathing  all  right, 
and  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  organs  rather 
helps  than  hinders  respiration. 


Gain  in  Weight— The  Advantage  of  Fat— Specific 
Gravity— Keeping  up  the  Supply  of  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

(1)  How  much  should  a  healthy  baby  of  nine 
pounds  at  birth  gain  weekly  in  weight  by  growth, 
exclusive  of  an  accumulation  of  fat  ? 

(2)  If  the  gain  is  greater  and  the  baby  gets  fat, 
is  it  an  advantage  ? 

(3)  Do  fat  babies  live  on  their  fat  for  a  time  when 
taken  sick,  and  so  have  an  advantage  over  babies 
devoid  of  fat  ? 

(4)  How  can  we  get  the  specific  gravity  of  a  baby? 

(5)  Can  a  mother  with  just  enough  milk  for  her 
baby  keep  it  if  she  stops  nursing  the  baby  at  night  ? 

(6)  Supposing  three  or  four  hours  between  nurs- 
ings are  best  for  the  baby,  can  the  mother  keep  her 
supply  up  as  well  as  when  she  nurses  more  fre- 
quently ?  S.  W.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

(1)  There  is  no  way  to  determine  this.  Averages 
can  be  made  of  the  growth  of  children  in  certain 
weeks  and  have  been  made,  and  from  these  it 
may  be  possible  to  pick  out  those  children  which 
weighed  nine  pounds  at  birth  and  average  them. 
But  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  and  other  tis- 
sues cannot  be  accurately  determined  without  a 
chemical  analysis,  and  that  of  course  once  for  all 
after  death.  It  is  only  possible  to  say  that  a  child 
has  above  or  below  the  average  accumulation  of  fat 
— such  variations  as  are  noted  in  medical  histories 
as  "fat,"  "well  nourished,"  "poorly  nourished," 
etc.  As  fat  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
body  and  varies  in  amount  in  different  parts, 
estimates  by  eye  are  only  approximate. 


(2)  Inordinate  gain  in  fat  is  not  an  advantage 
and  may  even  It  u~s<m  lated  with  faulty  nutrition 
in  other  respects.  But  in  early  infancy  quite  a 
gain  in  fat  to  the  degree  of  "  plumpness  "  is  the 
general  attendant  of  good  nutrition.  Later,  as 
the  child's  activity  increases,  the  muscular  system 
proportionately  gains,  and  the  fat  proportionately 
diminishes. 

(3)  Not  in  acute  illness  certainly.  It  may  be 
possible  that  a  fat  child,  in  other  respects  equally 
strong,  might  resist  a  wasting,  chronic  disorder 
somewhat  longer  than  a  thin  one,  but  practically 
such  difference  is  of  small  consequence. 

(4)  To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
body  it  is  first  weighed  in  air  to  get  its  absolute 
weight;  it  is  then  weighed  submerged  in  water, 
and  the  calculation  is  then  made  according  to 
established  rules.  As  this  process  involves  a  great 
risk  of  drowning  an  infant,  it  is,  of  course,  not 
very  applicable  to  the  living  body.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  human  body  is  not  far  from  1,  as 
with  inflated  lungs  the  body  floats  in  water,  but 
the  drowned  body  usually  sinks. 

(5)  Yes,  and  usually  has  a  better  day  supply 
from  the  rest  gained  at  night. 

(6)  Yes. 


Frequent  Urination- Learning  to  Walk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Can  anything  be  done  for  a  child  who  urinates 
too  frequently  ?  My  boy  is  fourteen  months  old,  and 
through  the  day  I  think  he  urinates  as  often  as  once 
an  hour,  and  sometimes  every  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes. He  has  always  done  this  often,  but  I  think  he 
is  getting  worse  about  it.  How  often  would  be  right 
for  a  child  of  that  age  ?  He  takes  nearly  a  quart  of 
milk  through  the  day  ;  eats  also — mostly  bread  and 
butter;  is  fed  regularly  through  the  day  and  gets 
nothing  at  night.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
him  ?  Should  I  consult  a  physician  here  ? 

(2)  He  has  walked  by  holding  onto  things  or  push- 
ing a  chair  for  over  two  months  ;  but  seems  to  make 
no  progress  towards  walking  alone,  cannot  even 
stand  alone,  and  will  not  make  any  attempt  to  do 
so.  Is  that  an  indication  of  something  wrong  with 
him  ?  He  is  in  good  health,  fat,  weighs  twenty- 
five  pounds.    (His  shoes  are  not  too  small.) 

Oak  Park,  III.  J.  J.  D. 

(1)  Very  much  can  often  be  done  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  bed -wetting.  The  causes  are  various 
and  the  treatment  of  course  equally  varying.  You 
should  by  all  means  consult  your  physician, 
and  if  you  will  refer  to  No.  41  of  Babyhood  you 
will  find  quite  an  extended  and  very  good  article 
on  the  subject. 

(2)  He  is  not  very  late  about  walking,  indeed 
children  on  the  average  do  not  walk  alone  at 
fourteen  months.  He  is  heavy  and  should  not  be 
hurried  ;  he  will  walk  soon  enough. 
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Sterilized  Milk— Fresh  or  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  B  abvhood  : 

(1)  Please  state  what  is  meant  by  sterilized  milk? 

(2)  Also  in  taking  a  baby  (seven  months  old,  that 
has  been  brought  up  on  one  cow's  milk)  away  from 
home,  which  would  you  prefer — milk  from  a  milk- 
man or  condensed  milk  ?  M.  C.  G. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

Milk  or  any  other  substance  is  said  to  be 
sterilized  when  all  minute  organic  life  in  it  is 
destroyed.  At  the  present  time  all  fermentation  is 
considered  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  living 
organisms,  and  if  in  milk,  for  instance,  all  such 
life  is  destroyed,  it  will  not  sour  or  change  so 
long  as  it  remains  sterile — e.,  until  some  new 
organisms  are  introduced  from  some  source. 
There  are  many  ways  of  sterilizing,  but  the  only 
method  practically  applicable  to  food  is  the  pro- 
longed application  of  heat  at  least  as  high  as  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  All  canned  goods  are 
thus  preserved.  If  milk  is  put  into  thoroughly 
clean  bottles,  and  these  are  placed  in  water  kept 
boiling  for  some  time  (say  a  quarter  of  an  hour) 
and  then  tightly  corked,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  on  the  next  day,  the  milk  will  probably 
be  sweet  for  some  weeks. 

(2)  If  really  good  fresh  milk  were  obtainable 
we  should  prefer  it  ;  if  not,  condensed  milk  not 
canned,  if  obtainable;  canned  milk  to  be  used 
if  the  fresh  condensed  cannot  be  had. 


Superstitions  about  "  Driving  in  Eruptions  "  and 
Nail  Cutting. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

(1)  Baby  four  months  old  has  a  breaking  out  be- 
hind one  of  its  ears.  Do  you  think  it  is  caused  by 
teeth  cutting,  or  do  you  think  him  too  young  and 
ought  I  to  heal  it  ?  I  had  four  when  six  months  old 
and  this  same  trouble.  My  mother  was  advised  not 
to  heal,  as  I  would  be  ill  if  she  did  so. 

(2)  Ought  I  to  cut  or  tear  its  finger  nails  ? 

(3)  Do  you  think  the  temperature  too  cool  for  him 
at  night  when  the  thermometer  is  at  58  ?  He  has 
never  had  a  cold,  and  I  take  him  out  whenever  the 
thermometer  is  above  freezing.  S.  H.  W. 

Cleveland,  O. 

(1)  Heal  it  if  you  can.  It  is  doubtless  the 
common  form  of  eczema  seen  in  babies.  Baby- 
hood does  not  think  the  question  of  teething  has 
any  bearing  on  the  matter.  Eczema  and  other 
skin  diseases  should  be  always  healed  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  old  notions  about  ''driving 
in  "  eruptions,  are  ordinarily  simple  supersti- 
tions, and  at  best  are  founded  on  the  misappre- 
hension of  cause  and  effect.  When  a  severe 
illness  occurs  eruptions  sometimes  fade,  and  the 
careless  observer  thinks  that  the  illness  was  caused 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  skin  disease,  when 


the  reverse  was  the  truth.  We  may,  however, 
say  that  such  eruptions  are  often  very  obstinate 
and  hard  to  cure. 

(2)  Cutting  is  much  easier  and  less  likely  to 
irritate  the  corners  and  cause  hang  nails.  The 
superstition  against  cutting  nails  is  ancient,  but  its 
origin  is  very  obscure. 

(3)  If  the  infant  is  carefully  and  warmly 
wrapped  it  will  probably  be  a  safe  temperature  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  changes  usually 
necessary  at  his  age  with  sufficient  quickness 
in  such  a  temperature  to  avoid  chilling.  For  that 
reason  we  favor  a  rather  higher  temperature  for 
a  young  baby. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Mrs.  B.  y ,  New  York  City.  —  We  see  noth- 
ing unusual  or  alarming  in  your  baby's  case. 
He  seems  to  be  getting  teeth  early,  but  that  is 
not  a  disadvantage.  He  is  not  any  more  likely 
to  have  diphtheria  liecause  a  previous  child  had  it. 
What  your  neighbors  have  told  you  about  his  in- 
heriting a  liability  to  it  is  only  mischievous  prat- 
tle. 

Mrs.  W.,  Ohio. — Bands  are  only  useful  after 
the  navel  is  healed,  as  a  source  of  warmth  to  pre- 
vent chilling.  In  warm  weather  a  loose  girdle 
sometimes  prevents  diarrhcea.  Better  let  him 
walk  as  he  can  without  your  help,  and  then  you 
may  conclude  that  he  is  not  exceeding  his 
strength. 

A  Montreal  Subscriber. — We  think  there  is 
probably  some  mistake  in  your  letter.  The  age  of 
the  child  is  given  as  nine  months  ;  a  diet  which 
included  bread  and  milk,  onion  and  celery  soup, 
potatoes  and  gravy,  various  puddings,  crackers, 
apples  baked  and  raw  is  suited  to  few  children 
under  two  years,  and  would  be  hard  for  many 
of  three.  To  a  child  under  twelve  months  there 
is  little  need  to  give  anything  but  good  milk  and 
water,  and  gruel.  If  you  are  really  giving  the 
diet  described  to  a  nine  months  child,  we  should 
expect  his  digestion  to  yield  to  the  strain  before 
long. 

A  Young  Beginner,  Philadelphia. — Your  baby 
could  go  through  the  summer,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  better  to  add  some  cereal  in  the  form 
of  gruel  to  his  food.    His  weight  is  good  enough. 

W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  flatulence  is  a  very 
common  symptom.  Her  weight  is  good  and  at 
her  age  the  absence  of  teeth  is  not  unusual.  You 
do  not  specify  the  "  evidence  of  indigestion." 
The  restless  sleep  probably  is  at  least  in  part  due 
to  the  causes  you  suggest.  Besides,  perhaps  her 
gums  are  tender.  We  think  that  you  have  prob- 
ably changed  the  kinds  of  food  too  often.  Of 
those  you  mention  the  "top-milk"  diluted  or 
the  Carnrick  seem  to  us  most  likely  to  agree.  Be- 
sides you  have  at  command  condensed  milk  prop- 
erly diluted  and  milk  prepared  with  peptogenic 
powder.  Probably  she  would  be  less  flatulent  if 
you  secured  a  second  movement  of  the  bowels  at 
evening.    One  daily  is  hardly  sufficient  at  her 
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age.  Take  any  one  of  the  foods  suggested,  and 
give  it  a  thorough  trial  before  changing.  In 
using  any  food  follow  directions  very  carefully. 
We  believe  that  in  this  way  you  will  have  settled 
a  good  dietary  before  summer. 

M.  C.  M.,  New  York. — All  things  considered, 
we  think  you  would  better  have  the  weaning  over 


before  summer  heat  comes.  She  should  not,  at 
her  age,  be  fed  at  night  between  your  bed -time 
(ioto  ii  P.M.)  and  an  early  rising  hour  (6  to 
7  a.m.).  She  may  have  a  drink  of  water  if  neces- 
sary. But  you  have  kept  her  on  in  such  bad 
nursing  habits  at  night  that  it  will  probably  be  as 
easy  to  wean  entirely  as  to  correct  these  habits. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

A  Grandmother's  Grumble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  climax  of  absurdity  was  supposed  to  be 
reached  by  the  excited  orator  who  exclaimed  : 
"Why  should  we  do  anything  for  Posterity? 
What  has  Posterity  ever  done  for  us?  " 

Now,  Posterity  has  done  something  for  me.  It 
has  done  what  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
done  for  me  but  itself.  Without  Posterity  I 
could  never  have  come  to  my  present  high 
estate.  Posterity  has  made  me  a  grandmother. 
Consequently,  unlike  that  excited  orator,  I  feel 
that  I  do  owe  something  to  a  generation  which 
links  me  to  an  unknown  future,  as  my  own 
grandparents  link  me  to  a  dim  but  not  entirely 
unknown  past. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  one 
of  my  duties  to  posterity  is  to  grumble.  I  see 
cause  enough  for  grumbling,  goodness  knows.  I 
dare  say  my  grandmothers  grumbled  at  poster- 
ity, and  for  it.  I  dare  say  they  saw'  occasions 
enough,  for  every  generation  of  mothers  makes 
its  changes  upon  the  ways  of  its  own  mothers, 
and  every  generation  of  grandmothers,  I  dare 
say,  finds  these  changes  no  improvement  upon 
their  own  old  ways. 

Since  I  have  been  a  grandmother  I  find  certain 
things  missing  to  the  care  of  babies  that  to  me 
were  rigidly  essential.  I  cannot  resign  myself  to 
these  losses  in  the  care  of  my  dear  little  grand - 
babies,  and  not  all  the  eloquence  of  modern  the- 
orizing will  convince  me  that  my  ways  were  bad 
ways  simply  because  they  are  old  ones.  I  think 
there  is  altogether  too  much  of  theory,  and  of 
hobby  and  experiment,  and  not  enough  of  the 
fruits  of  sound  experience,  in  the  care  of  babies 
nowadays.    A  disposition  is  abroad  for  young 
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mothers  to  make  actual  fads  and  hobby-horses  of 
their  management  of  children,  just  as  some 
women  make  an  end  and  not  a  means  of  their 
housekeeping.  No  work  in  the  world  is  more 
important  than  this  same  care  of  babies.  But 
when  the  mother  thinks  nothing'but  Baby,  reads 
nothing  but  Baby,  dreams  nothing  but  Baby, 
and  makes  the  whole  domestic  system  subordi- 
nate to  Baby's  moral  and  physical  discipline,  she 
is  likely  to  fall  into  some  errors  that  Baby's  less 
one-idea'd  granny  did  not  fall  into. 

I  know  young  mothers  who  read  everything 
that  is  written  upon  the  care  of  babies,  as  other 
people  read  about  literature,  science,  politics  and 
arts.  The  world  of  babyhood  is  a  new  one  to 
them,  and  they  seem  to  take  it  as  one  newly  in- 
troduced into  the  planetary  system,  instead  of  one 
as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  They  take  it  as  a 
world  of  discovery  and  invention,  and  theory 
and  experiment,  in  which  their  modern  illumina- 
tion is  doing  away  with  all  the  old  saws  and  hab- 
its of  their  grannies.  Out  of  their  reading  these 
modern  mothers  develop  a  cast-iron  scheme  of 
education  to  which  Baby  must  bend  or  break. 
Such  mothers  put  down  their  babies  to  sleep  at 
certain  hours,  and  at  certain  hours  take  them  up 
again,  no  matter  what  the  poor  little  creature's 
temperament  or  state  of  feeling  or  nerves,  in 
spite  of  the  most  robust  or  plaintive  expostula- 
tion the  poor  little  innocent  can  give  in  the  only 
language  at  its  command.  I  often  wonder  when 
I  see  these  self-sufficient  disciplinarians  leave  a 
sobbing  baby  to  weary  itself  to  sleep  while  they 
go  down-stairs  to  idle  rockings  to  and  fro  and 
the  usual  indifferent  chatter  of  ordinary  house- 
holds, or  when  they  go  off  to  lecture  or  concert, 
how  under  the  sun  they  dare  flatter  themselves 
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that  their  way  of  sacrificing  the  child's  comfort 
to  their  own  is  a  better  one  than  their  mother's, 
who  rocked  hers  upon  her  breast,  and  counted 
that  rosy,  dewy,  sleepy  half  hour  the  very  sweet- 
est of  the  twenty-four  !  Have  parents  any  supe- 
rior rights  to  ease  and  comfort  because  they  came 
first  into  the  world  ?  Does  not  natural  love  and 
tenderness  insist  that  the  hapless  little  ones  who 
have  entered  upon  this  dreary  pilgrimage,  not  of 
their  own  choice  but  of  ours,  should  find  the  evil 
days  of  tears  and  terror  and  nervous  discomfort 
put  off  for  them  as  long  as  possible  ? 

We  grannies  did  not  bring  our  babies  up  by 
book.  We  did  not  train  them  on  theories.  We 
did  not  formulate  Draconian  laws  for  them,  hav- 
ing an  insufferable  objection  to  all  Draconian 
laws  for  ourselves.  We  did  not  believe  that  be- 
cause as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines  we  must 
tyrannically  bend  our  babies.  Babies  are  not 
twigs  any  more  than  we  are  trees,  and  for  a 
thousand  apple  twigs  you  may  bend  you  cannot 
bend  one  lily.  We  grannies  cared  for  our  chil- 
dren as  our  mothers  taught  us  to,  with  only  the 
betterment  of  more  conveniences  and  a  general 
enlightenment  upon  matters  of  hygiene.  And  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  say  that  our  babies  were  as 
healthy  and  as  wise  as  our  grand-babies  are.  con- 
siderably less  nervous,  and  I  certainly  believe 
more  happy.  We  find  that  our  daughters,  with 
about  the  same  incomes  and  the  same  social  and 
domestic  obligations  that  we  ourselves  had,  are 
not  equally  able  to  care  for  their  own  babies. 
The  tribe  of  nurse-girls  is  terribly  on  the  increase. 
The  wakeful,  nervous,  modern  baby  is  too  much 
even  for  its  rigid  disciplinarian,  who  shrinks  not 
from  leaving  it  to  cry  itself  to  sleep,  and  thus 
into  a  nervous  condition  that  reacts  upon  all  its 
days. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  of  my  grumbles. 
I  find  that  babies  have  no  decent  day-time  naps 
nowadays.  And  why  ?  "  Xo  cradles  nowadays, " 
says  grim  theory.  "Our  ancestors  addled  the 
brains  of  us  all  by  their  incessant  rocking." 

Wherever  I  see  this  anti-cradle  idea  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  addling.  Little  birds  are 
rocked  in  the  tree-tops  ;  baby  fishes  are  cradled 
upon  swaying  waters;  young  animals  are  rocked 
upon  the  mother's  heaving  breasts.  All  the  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized  world  rocks  its  babies  yet, 
save  our  own  hygiene-mad  and  theorizing  Amer- 
ican mamma.  Amang  the  treasures  of  foreign 
museums  are  magnificently  carved  cradles  in 
which  the  sovereigns  and  conquerors  of  the  earth 
have  been  rocked,  and  not  addled,  as  the  pages 


of  history  show.  The  little  Roman  babe  was 
rocked  in  his  cradle,  and  so  was  the  little  Greek 
lulled  by  soft  murmurs  of  the  /Egean  Sea.  To 
this  day,  peer  and  peasant  are  rocked  in  Europe, 
and  the  young  French  mother's  daintier  prepara- 
tion is  of  the  lace-curtained  berceau,  in  which  she 
sees  the  round,  pink  face  months  before  it  is  born. 
The  old-fashioned  cradle  sheltered  the  child's 
head  from  circling  airs,  without  obstructing  full 
ventilation.  It  puts  a  gentle  hush  upon  rude 
noises;  and  its  gentle,  swaying  motion,  like  that 
of  a  flower  in  the  summer's  breath,  soothed  the 
child  into  such  long,  nerve-calming  naps  as  I 
rarely  know  children  to  have  nowadays.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  piazzas  of  our 
summer  hotels  to  realize  that  that  addling  process 
is  one  the  American  mamma  does  not  deny  her- 
self, however  much  she  may  her  babies.  The 
old-fashioned  cradle  is  a  part  of  our  universal 
poetry,  even  a  part  of  our  religion — that  is, 
of  ours  who  are  not  new-fangled.  Sentiment 
speaks  of  its  native  village  as  "  the  cradle  of  my 
happy  youth";  patriotism  speaks  of  certain 
places  and  ideas  and  occurrences  as  "  the  cradle 
of  our  liberties";  history  calls  certain  regions 
"the  cradle  of  the  human  race";  and  religion 
says,  "We  do  not  die:  the  tomb  is  but  the  cradle 
of  our  souls." 

When  I  see  the  hideous,  stiff-legged,  modern 
crib,  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  saw  to  the 
mythical  "straddle-bug,"  I  always  pity  the  baby 
occupant  that  it  was  not  born  before  so  much  of 
poetry  and  religion  were  but  empty  words.  I 
pity  it,  too,  for  its  mean  little  naps.  In  my  own 
early  girlhood  everybody  was  talking  of  a  new 
book,  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World."  I  was  crazy 
to  read  it.  One  day  my  mother  gave  it  to  me, 
saying:  "You  may  read  just  so  long  as  you  can 
keep  the  baby  asleep,  but  no  longer."  I  shall 
never  forget  that  that  day  I  read  from  nine  until 
twelve,  gently  touching  the  cradle  only  when  the 
baby  stirred.  The  next  day  I  read  three  hours 
and  a  half,  and  so  on  till  the  book  was  finished. 
The  baby  thus  tortured  and  addled  is  now  a  huge 
six-footer,  strong  enough  to  smash  anti-cradle 
theories  to  atoms,  and  not  addled  enough  to  for- 
bid rocking  to  his  own  robust,  long-napping 
bairns. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  sometimes 
my  grumbles  turn  into  crows.  One  of  my  grand- 
babies,  forbidden  a  cradle,  has  managed  to  force 
a  substitute  upon  his  wiser-than-her-mother  mam- 
ma. He  has  lately  been  teething,  and  wakeful 
and  fretful  at  night,  crying  and  insisting  upon 
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being  taken  out  of  bed  every  hour  or  so.  His 
mother  will  not  hear  of  the  cradle,  not  she  !  I 
tell  her  of  my  mother,  who  used  to  do  by  hand 
the  entire  sewing  and  mending  of  a  large  family, 
always  with  her  foot  upon  a  cradle.  But  my 
daughter  has  no  opinion  of  that  grandmother  who 
rocked  so  many  old-fashioned  whims  into  her 
daughter's  head. 

Still  her  own  baby  is  peremptory.  It  is  found 
that  he  likes  his  perambulator  and  sleeps  better 
in  it  than  out.  So,  hour  after  hour  every  night, 
as  I  lie  awake  in  the  still  watches,  I  hear  the  mel- 
ancholy squeak  and  rumble  of  that  unwieldy 
thing,  rolling  to  and  fro  in  the  next  room,  for  the 
sake  of  the  baby  whose  mother  is  too  highly 
theorized  to  allow  him  a  cradle.  I  laugh  to  my- 
self as  I  see  it  hoisted  up  the  front  stairs  and  over 
the  banisters  every  night. 

And  then,  when  I  see  still  another  baby,  whose 
mother  will  not  allow  a  cradle  in  the  house, 
bounced  up  and  down  with  magnificent  elabora- 
tion upon  the  springs  of  the  bed  where  he  naps, 
all  this  bouncing  and  trouncing,  and  jouncing 
and  jiggling  done  by  hand,  I  remember  what  my 
father  used  to  say,  and  what  I  then  did  not  be- 
lieve: "Young  people  think  old  people  are  fools, 
but  old  people  know  that  young  ones  are." 

Yesterday  I  took  a  bouncing  baby  in  my  arms. 
In  grandmotherly  foolishness  I  gave  it  a  gentle 
toss  or  two,  at  which  its  chuckles  were  not  loud, 
but  deep. 

The  mother  sprang  forward  in  consternation. 

"Don't!"  she  gasped;  "I  never  allow  him  to 
be  dandled.-" 

Alas  and  alas  for  the  modern  baby  !  No  more 
dandling  for  the  cradleless  victim  of  theory  ! 

Nevertheless,  I  refuse  to  be  sat  upon  by  modern 
theory— I,  who  have  dandled  two  generations.  I 
know  beyond  peradventure  that  a  playful,  gentle 
toss  fills  the  child's  lungs  with  air  and  expands 
them.  I  know  that  Baby's  straddle  and  sprawl 
in  the  air  strengthens  its  muscles  and  quickens  the 
flow  of  its  blood.  I  know  that  "dandling"  is 
exercise  to  Baby,  with  the  same  good  effects  that 
judicious  exercise  has  for  its  elders.  I  know  that 
Baby  likes  it,  and  so  does  Baby's  papa,  so  do 
its  young  uncles  and  granny.  Only  theorizing 
mamma  objects,  and  she  does  not  remember  that 
one  reason  of  her  own  vigor  of  kick  and  roll, 
and  sprawl  and  crawl,  to  say  nothing  of  her  re- 
markably early  walking,  was  because  she  was  the 
first  niece  of  four  young  uncles  who  honestly 
supposed  Baby  born  for  reasonable  toss  and 
tumble.    Reasonable,  of  course,  all  such  exercise 


must  be,  as  there  should  be  reason  in  all  things, 
even  disciplinary  theorizing. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  grumble,  I  suppose.  No 
woman  will  be  reasonable  until  she  is  a  grand- 
mother. M.  B.  W. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  English  Boys  and 
Girls. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  custom  which  prevails 
in  English  families  of  bringing  up  the  children  to 
consider  that  the  boys  are  superior  beings  to  the 
girls  and  therefore  deserving  of  more  considera- 
tion is  far  less  common  in  this  country,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  to  just  what  extent  it  has  been 
superseded  by  juster  considerations.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  know  to  what  extent  the  plan  of  teaching 
the  children  that  the  boys  deserve  more  careful 
consideration  than  the  girls  can  survive  the  read- 
ing of  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women,  The  readers 
of  BABYHOOD  and  their  friends  may  be  consid- 
ered to  furnish  fair  samples  of  intelligent  families 
throughout  the  country.  I  therefore  beg  them 
to  answer  by  postal  card  (care  of  Babyhood)  for 
themselves,  and  as  many  of  their  friends  as  pos- 
sible, the  following  questions.  (It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  number  the  answers  I  and  2.) 

(1 )  Are  the  children  of  your  family  led  to  think 
that  the  interests  of  the  boys,  as  boys,  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  interests  of  the  girls  ? 

(2)  Have  the  father  and  mother,  or  either, 
read  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women  ? 

Maryland.  C.  L.  F. 

Dealing  With  the  Neighbors'  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  cannot  forbear  responding  to  the  plaint  of 
"  Aunt  Nellie  "  in  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood 
concerning  the  annoyances  of  the  neighbors' 
children,  because  I  have  passed  through  exactly 
the  same  trial,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
solved  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

In  the  first  place,  I  go  on  the  principle  that 
while  the  children  of  neighbors  are  playing  on 
my  premises,  without  their  parents,  they  must 
obey  me  exactly  as  my  own  child  does.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  they  will  mind  what  is 
said  to  them,  if  you  will  only  speak  to  them  as 
sharply  -as  you  would  to  your  own  child  who 
might  be  transgressing  in  a  similar  manner. 

If  the  parents  are  with  the  children  it  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  I  remember  one  occasion  on 
which  two  little  girls  of  a  neighbor  were  playing 
here  very  quietly  with  my  little  boy,  when,  pre- 
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sently,  their  mother  came  to  call  upon  me.  Dur- 
ing the  half  hour  that  she  stayed  her  little  ones 
acted  about  as  badly  as  they  could,  and  as  they 
never  before  had  acted  when  in  my  house. 
They  raced  through  the  house,  slamming  doors 
after  them,  ran  between  their  mother  and  me, 
and  made  so  much  disturbance  that  we  could 
hardly  hear  ourselves  speak  ;  and  yet,  beyond 
saying  in  a  despondent  tone  that  she  "did  not 
know  what  did  make  the  children  act  so,"  the 
mother  made  no  effectual  effort  to  restrain  their 
lawless  conduct.  Had  any  one  else  been  the 
visitor  I  would  have  sent  them  from  the  room 
without  any  compunctions,  but  I  felt  that  if  their 
mother  could  endure  such  behavior  I  had  no 
right  to  interfere. 

I  believe  that  I  am  neither  so  afraid  of  my 
neighbors'  displeasure  nor  so  gentle  with  my 
neighbors'  children  as  is  "Aunt  Nellie,"  for  I 
find  that  I  can  enforce  obedience  on  my  domain 
even  from  children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
pretty  much  as  they  please  at  home.  But  I  will 
say  for  the  comfort  of  your  correspondent  that  I 
did  not  begin  in  this  way.  At  first  I  was  as 
timorous  about  reproving  other  people's  children 
as  any  one  could  be,  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  young 
tormentors,  if  I  should  let  that  continue  ;  and  so 
I  took  a  decided  stand,  and  since  then  have  had 
but  little  trouble. 

And  yet  I  can  recall  only  one  instance  when 
I  actually  sent  a  child  home,  and  that  was  a  little 
girl  who  had  the  whooping-cough,  from  which  I 
was  sedulously  guarding  my  boy.  But  I  have 
often  managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
have  gone  voluntarily,  and  that  without  feeling 
in  the  least  hurt,  although  a  few  minutes  before 
they  might  not  have  thought  of  leaving.  To  illus- 
trate :  my  little  boy  has  so  many  admiring  rela- 
tives that  he  rejoices  in  a  large  number  of  hand- 
some toys  and  picture-books.  Most  of  his  play- 
mates are  from  two  to  five  years  older  than 
himself  (he  is  only  three),  and  I  have  often  noticed 
a  tendency  in  them  to  come  here  not  for  the 
sake  of  John,  but  on  account  of  his  possessions.  I 
do  not  object  to  this  in  the  least,  as  long  as  peace 
reigns  among  them  ;  but  if,  by  reason  of  their 
neglect,  my  little  one  becomes  more  fretful  and 
unhappy  than  if  they  had  not  come  to  see  him  at 
all,  I  feel  that  an  injustice  is  done  him,  and  I 
have  a  very  simple  way  of  adjusting  the  diffi- 
culty. 

If  it  is  a  pleasant  day  I  send  them  all  out-of- 
doors  ;  if  not,  then  into  another  room  to  play. 


thus  parting  them  from  the  fascinating  play- 
things. Under  these  circumstances  they  will 
either  be  contented  with  something  which  will 
amuse  them  all  equally,  or  else  will  go  quietly 
home  without  a  suspicion  that  I  have  wanted 
them  to  do  that  very  thing.  Again,  if  they  linger 
when  it  is  time  for  John  to  eat  his  early  supper,  I 
say  :  "  Now,  dear,  say  good-night  to  your  little 
friends  and  ask  them  to  come  again  to-morrow." 
Although  this  is  a  practical  dismissal,  it  does  not 
hurt  their  feelings  as  they  would  be  hurt  if  I 
should  say  bluntly:  "Now,  children,  it  is  time 
for  you  to  go  home." 

My  most  sensible  neighbor  limits  her  little 
daughter  as  to  time  when  she  lets  her  go  any- 
where, and  this  child  will  say  when  she  first 
enters  the  house  :  "  Mamma  says  I  may  stay  an 
hour."  And  when  the  hour  is  passed  she  ex- 
pects to  be  told  of  it.  I  commend  this  practice 
to  the  mothers  of  all  children  who  are  old  enough 
to  go  visiting  without  their  parents. 

I,  too," have  been  tried  with  "a  regular  Paul 
Pry,"  but  she  is  cured  now,  since  I  have  kindly 
but  firmly  refused  to  let  her  into  rooms  or  closets 
where  I  may  be  working  while  she  is  around. 
As  to  the  parlor,  I  never  allow  my  little  boy  to 
take  his  company  there,  although  he  enters  it 
freely  when  alone,  for  he  has  been  trained  not  to 
touch  the  pretty  things  which  it  contains.  If  lit- 
tle visitors  go  in  there  of  their  own  accord,  I 
quietly  call  them  out.  A  child  who  is  rude 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing  will  not  have  its  dig- 
nity much  offended  by  a  rebuke. 

Occasionally  mothers  have  said  to  me:  "  I 
hope  that  my  children  do  not  trouble  you.  They 
like  to  play  with  your  little  boy  and  I  will  trust 
you  to  send  them  home  when  you  are  tired  of 
them."  I  invariably  answer  that  I  do  not  mind 
their  coming  at  all  as  long  as  they  will  obey  me 
while  in  my  house. 

If  after  that  a  mother  should  be  offended  at  me 
because  I  had  taken  her  at  her  word,  I  should 
simply  consider  her  too  inconsistent  to  be  worth 
minding.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never 
had  a  dispute  with  a  neighbor  on  any  subject, 
and  as  the  children  continue  to  flock  here,  I  con- 
clude that  the  parents  cannot  consider  them 
much  abused. 

"Aunt  Nellie"  may  think  me  somewhat  of  a 
Tartar,  but  since  there  must  some  day  arrive  a 
crisis  when  she  will  find  that  she  cannot  stand 
these  vexations  any  longer,  I  would  ask  her 
whether  she  does  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
be  firm  now,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  a  little 
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offense,  than  to  endure  till  she  can  endure 
no  longer,  and  then  have  a  grand  quarrel  all 
around  simply  because  she  has  been  driven  to 
desperation  ?  I  certainly  believe  that  it  would 
have  come  to  that  in  my  case  if  I  had  not  taken  a 
stand  in  the  beginning.  A.  N.  D. 

New  York. 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  exasperate  a  sen- 
sible woman,  married  or  single,  it  is  to  hear 
a  mother,  whether  from  weakness  of  character  or 
indifference,  it  matters  not  which,  say  that  her 
children  are  not  to  be  restrained  in  any  manner, 
for  she  wishes  them  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

The  average  child  in  its  natural  state  is  usually 
voted  a  nuisance  by  disinterested  parties.  No 
one  would  allow  a  pet  animal  to  have  its  own 
way — to  live  uncurbed.  Does  any  one  expect  an 
ivy  to  grow  in  a  desired  direction  without  any 
training  ?  Yet  there  are  mothers  who  regard 
children  as  not  coming  under  the  range  of  nat- 
ural laws. 

I  once  knew  a  mother  of  several  small  children 
who  allowed  them  to  jump  with  their  boots  cov- 
ered with  mud  upon  richly  upholstered  furniture, 
to  trample  upon  the  newly  made  flower  beds, 
and  to  play  ball  in  the  parlor.  The  children's 
wills  were  never  curbed — their  manners  were 
rude.  The  house  showed  that  the  children  had 
full  liberty— everything  was  out  of  repair.  In 
justification  of  their  conduct,  the  mother  would 
blandly  reply  that  she  had  never  spoken  a  cross 
word  to  any  one  of  them,  nor  had  she  punished 
in  any  manner  any  child,  for  she  wished  to  be 
remembered  as  a  kind  and  affectionate  mother. 

"  You  will  see, "  said  she,  "  if  my  children  don't 
turn  out  as  well  as  those  children  whose  mothers 
are  training  them  all  the  time." 

The  three  youngest,  a  girl  of  nine,  and  two 
boys  of  seven  and  six  years,  were  sent  to  a  pri- 
mary school,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  lady  of 
mild  but  firm  discipline.  The  management  of 
these  children  was  difficult  and  it  seemed  at 
times  as  if  she  must  ask  to  have  them  removed 
from  the  school.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
however,  she  had  conquered  them,  and  they  were 
polite  and  obedient.  Instead  of  greeting  their 
teacher  in  the  street  with,  "  Hello,  Miss  Brown  !" 
the  boys  would  raise  their  hats,  and  the  little 
girls  would  bow  gracefully.  The  mother,  en- 
tirely unmindful  of  all  the  trouble  the  teacher 
had  undergone  with  these  little  ones,  coolly  said 


that  she  knew  her  children  would  grow  up  all 
right,  for  any  one  could  see  that  they  were  im- 
proving all  the  time. 

"Jennie  will  be  a  nice  girl  when  she  gets  older 
and  has  more  sense,"  said  an  amiable  mother,  in 
answer  to  a  grandmother's  remark  that  Jennie 
was  self-willed  and  ought  to  be  controlled.  Child 
though  she  was,  she  had  the  power  to  make 
guests  wish  to  shorten  their  visits.  By  the  time 
Jennie  was  eleven  years  old,  her  mother  found 
herself  unable  to  control  her.  She  made  life  at 
home  unbearable  for  her  two  younger  brothers, 
so  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school.  The  first 
year  she  was  there  it  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  teachers  to  look  after  her.  Undisci- 
plined in  every  way,  untidy,  impertinent,  never 
saying  anything  without  whining,  the  child  was 
unpopular  with  teachers,  pupils  and  servants. 
In  course  of  time  she  found  that  she  had  to  come 
under  rules.  Her  voice  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
tone.  Habits  of  neatness  were  formed,  and  her 
manners  greatly  improved.  Yet  in  contrast  with 
children  carefully  trained  from  infancy  she  does 
not  now  appear  to  very  great  advantage.  The 
watchful  care  of  conscientious  teachers  may  possi- 
bly overcome  the  mother's  lack  of  discipline,  and 
Jennie  develop  into  a  refined,  gentle  young  wo- 
man. The  mother  does  not  yet  acknowledge 
any  fault  on  her  part  in  the  training  of  her 
daughter,  but  confidently  expects  that  she  will  be 
an  accomplished,  lovely  young  lady. 

How  much  credit  does  this  mother  deserve  ? 
Do  not  such  examples  prove  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  a  child  properly  trained  will 
be  more  likely  to  turn  out  well  than  one  that  is 
neglected  ?  When  a  boy  or  girl,  whom  a  mother 
has  not  trained,  develops  into  a  noble  man  or  a 
lovely  woman,  it  is  because  some  one  else  has 
performed  the  mother's  duty. 

Brooklyn.  Dorothy  Percival. 

A  Serious  Accident. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  warn  mothers  about  allowing 
children  to  play  with  those  instruments  of  tor- 
ture known  as  tin  whistles,  having  had  a  very 
unfortunate  experience  with  one,  which  resulted 
in  a  serious  accident  to  my  little  boy.  One  day, 
without  my  knowledge,  he  invested  a  cent 
which  had  been  given  him  in  a  long  tin  whistle, 
and  placing  it  in  his  mouth,  was  about  entering 
the  gate,  when  a  little  playmate'  on  the  inside 
slammed  it  against  the  whistle,  driving  it  far  down 
his  throat,  cutting  out  a  piece  of  flesh  the  size  of  a 
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bullet,  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow  profusely.  A 
physician  was  summoned  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  upon  examination  discovered  that  the  soft  pal- 
ate had  been  injured,  and  that  the  wound  was  in 
such  a  difficult  place  to  get  at  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  the  stitches  which  it  required, 
and  the  alternative  that  remained  was  to  let  nature 
take  its  course.  The  main  danger  to  be  feared 
was  blood  poisoning,  and  we  watched  him  anx- 
iously for  days,  giving  nourishment  in  liquids,  as 
his  throat  was  so  badly  inflamed  that  no  solid 
food  could  be  taken.  After  a  time,  the  wound 
healed  without  any  injurious  effect,  which  I  have 
always  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
Morris/own,  N.  J.  E.  G.  A. 


How  One  Baby  was  Cured  of  Putting  Buttons  into 
Her  Nostrils. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

When  our  little  Alice  was  two  years  old,  she 
came  running  to  me  one  day  with  a  frightened 
face,  crowding  her  fingers  into  a  nostril  and  cry- 
ing, "  Button  up  nose,  mamma!  Button  hurt  up 
nose!"  I  had  never  known  any  of  our  children 
to  attempt  such  an  exploit  before,  and  my  first 
and  only  thought  was  to  call  one  of  the  men 
folks,  wrap  the  little  one  up,  and  carry  her,  that 
stinging  cold  winter  day,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  nearest  physician. 

The  child  chanced  to  stand  before  the  window 
in  a  full  blaze  of  sunshine.  "Let  mamma  see 
button,"  I  said,  tipping  her  head  backward,  so 
that  the  sunlight  should  shine  directly  into  the 
nostrils.  In  one  of  them,  up  so  far  that  one 
could  barely  see  its  black,  rounded  surface,  was 
a  boot  button — so  far  up  the  nostril,  it  seemed 
as  though  in  another  instant  the  glistening  bead 
would  slip  from  sight.  It  must  have  been  my 
good  angel  that  told  me  what  to  do,  for  I  was  too 
frightened  to  have  so  bright  a  thought  myself. 

With  one  hand  still  steadying  the  little  head 
that  had  not  yet  grown  restless,  waiting  in  the 
blaze  of  sunshine  with  tightly  shut  eyes  for 
"mamma  to  see  up  nose,"  I  reached  up  and 
picked  from  my  crimps  a  tiny,  invisible  hair  pin, 
one  of  those  delicate  flexible  wires,  and  gently, 
swiftly  inserted  it  into  the  nostril,  crowding  it 
above  the  glossy  bead,  and  hooked  that  button 
down  and  out,  almost  before  the  child  had  time 
to  wince  or  to  cry :  ' '  Oh,  mamma  !  button  did 
hurt !" 

I  looked  the  little  booted  feet  over  and  found 
one  button  missing,  so  I  could  easily  guess  how 
the  little  girl  came  in  possession  of  her  prize. 


Fearful  that  she  might  have  crowded  other 
buttons  into  her  nostrils,  we  thought  it  wisdom 
to  induce  her  to  sneeze. 

John  came  in  from  his  work  to  help,  and  we 
tried  snuff  and  tickling  with  a  feather  and  whiffs 
of  black  pepper  and  ginger  dust,  but  to  get  that 
child  to  sneeze  we  could  not.  We  sneezed  till 
our  eyes  watered  in  the  heat  and  fumes  of  our 
experiments,  but  not  a  sneeze  from  our  baby. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  I  sprinkled  a  spoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper  on  the  hot  cook  stove,  and 
such  a  smudge  as  we  had  then  in  our  kitchen  I 
think  I  never  saw  or  smelled.  Cloud  pillars 
of  suffocating,  strangling  gases  filled  the  room  in 
which  we  coughed  and  sneezed  till  our  throats 
smarted  and  our  eyes  ran  tears,  but  not  a  sneeze 
from  the  wondering  little  girl  whom  we  carried 
back  and  fprth  in  the  thick  of  the  smudge. 

Grandpa  came  out  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  for 
the  cayenne's  pungent  whiffs  had  penetrated  the 
house  till  they  reached  his  room,  and  he  sneezed 
till  his  hat  flew  off,  but  our  little  two-year-old 
rubbed  her  red  eyes  and  coughed  with  the  rest  of 
us,  but  sneeze  she  wouldn't,  and  thinking  we  had 
all  been  punished  sufficiently,  I  threw  open  the 
windows  and  we  vacated  the  room. 

Finding  that  there  seemed  to  be  not  the  least 
soreness  or  inflammation  in  the  little  girl's  nostrils, 
we  concluded  that  the  single  button  was  all  she 
had  crowded  into  them. 

But  that  smudge  of  burnt  cayenne  pepper 
cured  her  of  the  fault,  which  otherwise  she  might 
have  repeated.  In  the  year  that  has  passed 
since,  whenever  she  has  seen  her  six-year-old  lit- 
tle sister  stringing  buttons,  or  sewing  them  onto 
her  rag  baby's  clothing,  she  would  run  to  her 
with  the  earnest  warning,  "Don't  put  buttons 
up  your  nose,  Wevie;  mamma  put  pepper  on 
stove — pepper  smart  and  hurt  Baby  !" 

Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 


A  Pastime  for  Convalescent  and  Play-weary 
Babies. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

I  wish  every  mother  could  know  how  much 
comfort,  and,  I  believe,  real  benefit  also,  a  con- 
valescent baby  can  derive  from  being  permitted 
to  enjoy  his  own  little  pillow  on  the  floor.  Last 
summer,  my  crawling  baby,  ten  months  old,  was 
quite  sick  for  a  few  days  with  a  threatened  attack 
of  pneumonia.  After  the  fever  and  soreness  left, 
he  seemed  well,  but  played  languidly  about,  and 
was  hard  to  amuse  ;  when,  accidentally,  he  came 
across  his  little  pillow,  lying  on  the  floor  at  bed- 
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making  time,  and,  with  the  'cutest  look,  he  i  lus*)>ed 
it  in  his  chubby  arms,  patted  and  arranged  it, 
and  then,  with  a  proud  and  happy  smile,  laid  his 
fair  cheek  and  golden  curls  upon  it.  There  he 
rested  for  nearly  a  half  hour  in  perfect  content. 
His  convalescence  was  no  longer  a  time  of  trial  to 
himself  and  mamma,  but  one  of  pleasure  to  all,  for 
during  the  clays  that  he  so  enjoyed  and  rested 
himself,  his  disposition  appeared  too  angelic  for 
an  earthly  baby's. 

Now,  of  course,  little  three-year-old  had  to 
have  his  pillow  too,  like  "tiny  bubber, "  and  he 
enjoyed  it  quite  as  much,  and  I'm  sure  the  rest  it 
granted  play-weary  limbs  was  really  needed  and 
beneficial.  So  I  say,  let  the  babies  have  their 
pillows,  if  they  want  them  ;  no  matter  if  more 
slips  are  soiled,  since  baby  feet  find  rest  and 
baby  hearts  find  peace.  K.  D.  G. 

Clinton,  Mo. 


A  Greeting  for  Baby's  Mamma. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  the  new  baby  arrives,  it  is  always  pleas- 
ant for  the  friends  to  send  the  mother  a  greet- 
ing. I  have  often  copied  at  such  times  some 
poem  that  I  thought  would  fit  the  mother's 
mood.  Rev.  J.  YV.  Chadwick's  lovely  poem, 
"The  Oldest  Story,"  which  his  friend,  Mr. 
Gannett,  has  pronounced  ' '  the  sweetest  cuddle  of 
words  that  ever  glorified  a  cradle,"  I  have  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  George  MacDonald's 
pretty  poem  beginning,  "Where  did  you  come 
from,  baby  dear?"  is  another  favorite.  So  too 
is  the  translation  beginning  : 

"On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled. " 

A  friend's  Christmas  device  suggested  to  me  a 
new  way  to  send  a  greeting  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  very  pleasing  to  some  mothers.  Get  a 
collection  of  unmounted  photographs  of  nativi- 
ties. Mount  them  on  some  pieces  of  pretty  white 
paper  or  cards  and  tie  them  together  with  ribbon. 
The  birthday  poem  can  be  tied  in  also,  if  that 
seems  best. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  mount  a  photograph 
evenly  and  smoothly.  A  young  lady  who  has  had 
experience  and  success  in  this  work,  gave  me 
some  hints.  Mark  on  the  card  a  dot  where  each 
corner  of  the  photograph  is  to  be  placed.  Then 
put  the  photograph  in  water,  and  before  it  is 
quite  dry  remove  it,  and  spread  on  the  back,  as 
evenly  and  smoothly  as  possible,  some  thick  paste 
made  of  corn  starch.    Then  lay  it  on  the  card, 


place  blotting  paper  over  it,  and  with  a  rolling 
pin  roll  it  until  dry. 

The  following  pictures  form  a  lovely  book  for 
the  greeting  I  have  suggested:  "  Nativity,"  by 
Carl  Miiller  ;  "  Nativity,"  by  Le  Rolle  ;  "  Holy 
Night,"  by  Correggio  ;  "  Nativity,"  by  Maratti  ; 
"Nativity,"  by  Luini  ;  "Holy  Night,"  by  H. 
Grass;  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by 
Murillo.  E.  S.  F. 

Reading,  Mass. 


A  Plea  for  Neat  Babies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Three  years  ago  my  husband's  health  necessi- 
tated his  resting,  for  a  year  or  more,  from  profes- 
sional duties,  and  we  decided  to  spend  our  vaca- 
tion abroad.  Accordingly  we  started  upon  our 
travels  with  four  little  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  six  months  to  six  years,  a  nursery  gov- 
erness and  a  nurse.  The  children  enjoyed  travel- 
ing and  were  in  excellent  health  most  of  the  time. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  another  little  one 
was  added  to  our  number. 

I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  ideal  trained  nurse  during  my  confine- 
ment. She  was  a  Swiss  woman,  unusually  bright 
and  intelligent,  and  so  sweet  and  motherly  that 
the  two  months  during  which  I  was  under  her 
care  were  simply  a  delightful  rest.  I  smiled 
when  she  told  me  that  "  her  babies  "  were  taught 
to  dispense  with  diapers,  except  for  warmth,  be- 
fore they  were  three  months  old,  but  I  soon 
learned  to  bless  her  patience  and  rejoice  in  her 
success  with  my  dear  boy. 

Within  a  week  after  his  birth,  she  began  to- 
hold  under  him,  immediately  after  his  bath,  after 
nursing  and  after  each  nap,  a  small  chamber 
which  I  had  always  carried,  in  an  innocent  look- 
ing little  basket,  for  the  comfort  of  the  children, 
in  those  countries  where  traveling  is  less  luxurious 
than  in  America.  He  was  so  faithfully  watched 
that  within  a  month  he  had  learned  to  wait,  at 
these  stated  times,  until  he  was  attended  to,  and, 
of  course,  we  were  most  careful  not  to  impose 
upon  his  goodness.  After  every  movement  he 
was  thoroughly  sponged  with  tepid  water  and 
thoroughly  dried.  What  a  comfort  his  neatness 
was  to  me,  one  who  has  never  traveled  with 
babies  cannot  imagine.  In  the  cars  I  slipped 
the  little  chamber  under  his  long  dress,  without 
being  seen,  protecting  the  edge  of  it  with  his 
diaper,  so  that  he  never  took  cold  or  even  had 
"  snuffles  "  during  the  remaining  months  of  our 
journey. 
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At  night  I  did  the  same  thing,  without  taking 
him  up,  and  when  only  a  few  months  old  he 
would  say  "  ah-ah  "  in  a  sleepy  way  if  he  needed 
attention,  and  after  receiving  it  would  imme- 
diately fall  asleep  again.  Being  always  dry  and 
comfortable  he  learned  to  sleep  remarkably  well, 
and  now,  at  two  years,  is  a  bright,  happy  boy, 
the  better,  I  am  sure,  in  every  way  for  having 
escaped  useless  discomfort  in  his  infancy. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  M.  R. 


Gymnastics  for  the  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

Like  a  vast  number  of  my  sisters  I  must  have 
been  born  without  a  back.  At  any  rate,  in  my 
first  grown-up  recollections  I  was  lacking  in  that 
physiological  possession.  I  found  that  an  absence 
of  a  back  was  often  a  great  hindrance,  and  look- 
ing around  at  my  little  flock,  determined  that,  if 
possible,  none  of  them  should  ever  know  my 
dreadful  feeling  of  "goneness"  where  a  good 
strong  back  ought  to  be;  and  that  if  backs  could 
be  cultivated  I  would  secure  a  good  crop  for  my 
small  men  and  women. 

My  plan  for  this  result  takes  some  trouble  and 
some  time,  but  it  pays,  and  as  Americans  we  find 
these  charmed  words.  Every  night  at  the  little 
people's  bed -time,  when  they  are  all  in  their 
night-gowns,  if  you  could  peep  into  my  nursery  you 
would  see  a  strange  sight.  You  would  see  every 
one  in  the  room,  now  bowing  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  sideways,  now  standing  on  tip-toe, 
now  lying  prone  upon  the  floor  and  rising  slowly  to 
a  sitting  posture,  now  twisting  and  turning  until, 
if  I  had  not  confided  to  you  in  the  first  place  that 


I  wis  working  for  backs,  you  would  decide  I  was 
training  my  young  people  for  circus  contortion- 
ists. 

We  make  a  sort  of  game  of  it.  We  have  a 
leader  for  each  evening,  who  counts,  so  that  the 
gymnasts  act  in  unison.  Mamma  is  generally 
the  leader,  but  if  she  sees  any  little  one  is  not  well 
and  so  not  able  to  go  through  the  exercises,  that 
little  one  does  the  counting,  and  deciding  who 
takes  the  head  of  the  class,  etc.  Those  who  do 
best  work  stand  at  the  head  of  the  line;  and  if  for 
one  night  their  vigilance  ceases,  down  they  go  to 
the  foot  of  the  class,  to  work  up  again  by  merit 
and  muscle.  They  are  a  merry  little  set  of  con- 
tortionists, and  twist  and  turn  their  small  bodies 
with  a  will,  and  enjoy  bed-time  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  day. 

I  have  studied  my  subjects  to  know  just  what 
parts  of  their  bodies  need  the  most  helping,  and 
for  Jo's  weak  lungs  the  whole  set  take  chest- 
motions  and  breathing  exercises  till  you  would 
fairly  expect  the  walls  of  the  room  to  vibrate  with 
the  deep  breathings  in  and  out  which  go  on  in 
that  room.  Mary  had  thin  little  calves;  and  up 
and  down  on  tip-toe  and  through  all  kindred  mo- 
tions go  the  tribe  to  develop  Mary's  calves  and 
strengthen  their  own.  In  memory  of  my  own 
weak  back,  they  are  called  upon  for  many  a  bow 
and  twist  and  back  motion. 

All  this  takes  time,  fifteen  minutes  each  even- 
ing, some  strength  and  some  trouble,  but  my 
young  folks  have  no  need  of  dancing  lessons  to 
make  them  lithe,  supple,  graceful,  well  developed 
little  people,  and  I  am  almost  sure  they  will  have 
good  backs.  Margaret  Montgomery. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Trained  Nurses. 

The  trained  nurse,  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term,  is  a  beneficent  figure  which  has  only 
of  comparatively  late  years  become  visible  upon 
the  medical  horizon.  We  say  advisedly,  "in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  term  ";  since  the  phrase 


"trained  nurse"  has  often  been  employed  by 
the  laity  to  designate  the  ancient  female  who, 
having  assisted  at  the  lyings-in  and  the  layings- 
out  of  several  generations,  has  acquired  such  a 
store  of  superstitions  and  false  theories  as  results, 
in  the  unlucky  cases  under  her  care,  in  trans- 
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forming  a  case  of  lying-in  into  one  of  laying-out, 
despite  the  wisest  endeavors  of  any  physician  in 
charge.  The  physicians  are  few  to  whom  this 
ancient  female  does  not  stand  as  a  professional 
nightmare-in-chief ;  her  presence  in  the  sick- 
room, like  that  of  the  "Angel  of  Midnight"  in 
the  German  drama,  turning  him  faint  with  the 
certainty  of  a  fatal  termination  to  the  case  before 
him.  For  experience  merely  accumulated,  not 
analyzed  nor  assimilated,  no  more  makes  wise, 
than  food  taken  in  inordinate  quantities  and  un- 
digested makes  strong.  There  is  a  candid  old 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  one  man  is  net  neces- 
sarily wiser  than  another  because  he  has  had 
more  years  to  be  a  fool  in  ;  and  certainly  no  wo- 
man becomes  a  "  trained  "  nurse  through  having 
had  many  years  in  which  to  accumulate  empirical 
therapeutic  superstitions,  and  cultivate  an  obsti- 
nate conviction  of  her  own  infallibility. 

With  the  disappearance  of  much  that  made 
illness  hideous  in  earlier  days— with  the  lancet, 
and  "black  draughts,"  and  dirt  and  suffocation 
— we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  "trained  nurse  " 
of  tradition  is  also  vanishing,  homicidal  domestic 
nostrums  and  all.  With  preventive  medicine  and 
truly  rational  therapeutics,  comes  the  "trained 
nurse  "  of  to-day  ;  cleanly,  deft,  self-possessed, 
self-effacing;  conscious — and  this,  to  the  physi- 
cian, is  the  most  profoundly  welcome  fruit  of  her 
training— that  her  mission  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
is  that  of  the  hand  and  not  the  brain;  service, 
not  dictatorship;  and  while  the  physician  without 
her  is  well-nigh  as  helpless  as  the  ablest  general 
without  an  army,  still  her  usefulness,  like  that  of 
the  army,  depends  upon  her  soldierly  obedience. 
In  the  establishment  of  every  training-school 
which  shall  graduate  such  nurses,  we,  in  common 
with  all  who  have  true  medical  progress  at  heart, 
must  devoutly  rejoice. — New  England  MtJical 
Gazette. 


The  King  of  Spain  at  Home. 

The  exceedingly  blue-blooded  little  gentleman 
who  was  born  King  of  Spain,  rejoices  in  a  vast 
variety  of  baptismal  names  in  addition  to  the 
Alphonso  by  which  he  is  to  be  known  in  history. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  "well-beloved  son  "  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff;  the  "brother"  of  all  other 
wearers  of  crowns  ;  the  cousin  of  the  Spanish 
grandees  ;  his  mother,  the  Queen-Regent,  speaks 
of  him  simply  yet  tenderly  as  "the  child." 
Alphonso  XIII  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  little 
fellow,  with  blonde  hair  which  falls  in  beautiful 
curls  upon  his  shoulders.  He  is  all  gaiety,  light- 


heartedness  and  smiles.  His  joyous  little  Ma- 
jesty gives  no  thought  to  his  exalted  position  or 
his  future  destinies.  He  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,  leaving  to  his  mother  the  care  of  signing 
every  day  great  bundles  of  decrees  and  appoint- 
ments. 

King  Baby  already  enjoys  the  glories  of  a 
military  and  a  civil  household.  The  generals 
and  aides-de-camp  of  the  late  King  Alphonso  are 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  Queen  ;  but  techni- 
cally they  form  his  Majesty's  military  household. 
The  civil  establishment  consists  of  the  governess, 
Madame  Tacon,  who  held  the  same  position  to- 
ward the  late  King ;  the  doctors  who  are  attached 
exclusively  to  the  royal  person,  two  or  three 
major-domos,  a  lady  of  honor,  and  several 
pages,  footmen  and  servants.  The  famous 
monteros  of  Espinosa  watch  over  the  King's 
sleep,  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  royal  bed- 
chamber. 

The  little  monarch's  life  is  very  simple.  He 
rises  at  an  early  hour,  is  bathed,  dressed,  and 
handed  over  to  the  wet-nurse,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  semi-maternal  duties  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  that  she  should  fulfill,  takes 
him  out  for  airings  and  bears  him  in  her  arms  at 
State  ceremonies.  The  nurse,  Raymunda,  at 
night  occupies  a  bed  by  the  side  of  the  royal 
crib.  Directly  the  King  is  dressed  he  is  taken 
to  his  mother,  who  impatiently  awaits  his  arrival. 
He  is  sometimes  present  at  the  early  morning 
audiences  to  Ministers  and  members  of  the  royal 
family.  His  favorite  amusement  while  Queen 
Christina  is  thus  occupied  is  to  strum  upon  the 
table  with  his  chubby  little  fingers. 

King  Baby  has  only  one  trouble  in  life.  It  is 
a  trouble  which  might  drive  some  grown-up 
people  to  madness  ;  but  since  he  is  entirely  un- 
conscious of  it,  it  does  not  worry  him  very 
much.  The  photographer  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  him.  Scarcely  a  week  has  passed  since 
he  was  born  without  a  demand  from  some  fresh 
photographer  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  portrait. 
He  has  been  photographed  standing,  sitting,  in  his 
mother's  arms,  upon  her  lap,  or  holding  her  by 
the  hand  ;  with  his  hat  on  and  his  hat  off ;  full- 
face,  profile  ;  and,  in  short,  in  every  possible 
position.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  Madrid 
photographer  to  possess  a  negative  of  the  King, 
since  his  portraits  sell  by  thousands,  not  merely  in 
Spain,  but  in  most  civilized  countries.  And  this 
is  not  all.  He  has  been  painted  in  oil,  he  has 
been  engraved  and  etched,  and  is  the  original  of 
numberless  miniatures. 
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Queen  Christina  experiences  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  for  the  little  monarch 
those  childish  pleasures  which  are  enjoyed  by  all 
children  of  less  exalted  rank.  There  is  always 
the  fear  of  causing  jealousy  ;  and  there  is  ever 
intrigue  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  is  no  lady 
in  Spain,  however  high  her  rank,  who  would  not 
be  proud  to  say,  "My  boy  has  played  with  the 
King."  Then  there  is  that  terrible  Spanish 
etiquette  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
a  youthful  playmate  from  breaking  the  many 
regulations  with  which  a  Spanish  King  is  hedged 
around.  Usually,  therefore,  he  is  surrounded  by 
grown-up  people. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


A  Wholesome  Outhouse. 

A  little  child  near  here  lately  fell  into  a 
privy-vault  twelve  feet  deep,  and  though  rescued 
at  once  it  died  in  a  day  or  two.  My  new  build- 
ing is  set  upon  blocks  of  stone  at  the  corners  and 
is  entirely  clear  from  the  ground  ;  a  solid  floor 
extends  all  over;  the  receptacle,  boxed  in  by  the 
seat,  is  some  four  feet  long,  two  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  high.  A  wide  board  hinged  at  the  upper 
edge  hangs  horizontally  on  the  outside  wall,  and 
is  closed  with  a  hook  and  staple.  A  box  of  dry 
earth  from  the  garden  and  an  old  tin  basin  com- 
plete the  furniture.  When  the  space  is  full  I 
raise  the  hinged  board  out  of  the  way,  dip  out 
the  contents  with  a  long-handled  shovel  and  fill 
up  the  bin  of  dry  earth,  about  ten  minutes'  work 
once  in  three  months. 

I  do  not  suppose  my  fixtures  to  be  model  ones; 
I  merely  try  to  show  how  easily  and  cheaply  a 
dry  earth-closet  can  be  managed  all  summer — 
there  is  a  hitch  in  winter  when  the  bin  of  earth 
freezes  into  a  solid  block.  However,  a  frozen 
privy  is  not  offensive,  and  I  clear  it  out  in  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  enough  to  bury  the 
frozen  mass.  Coal  ashes  might  work,  but  I 
haven't  got  them,  and  wood  ashes  do  not  answer 
so  well. — E.  S.  Gilbert,  in  New  York  Tribune. 


She  Was  Not  a  Header  of  "  Babyhood." 

One  of  the  strongest  of  feminine  instincts  is  to 
spank.  The  little  girl  of  six  spanks  her  doll, 
even  while  the  sympathetic  tears  roll  down  her 
cheeks.  She  keeps  up  the  practice  when  grown 
to  young  ladyhood  upon  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  if  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  any, 
and  from  then  on  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
or  somebody  else's  children  and  grandchildren, 
receive  the  benefits,  in  a  matured  form,  of  an  art 


learned  in  infancy,  until  she  goes  from  hence  to 
a  better  land,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers  is  before  her, 
among  the  little  angels  in  heaven. 

One  day  last  week  a  young  man  sauntering 
about  the  National  Museum  saw  two  very  pretty 
girls  examining  a  large  terra-cotta  vase,  which 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room  devoted  to  exhib- 
its of  that  ware.  In  the  bowl  of  the  vase  several 
unclothed  urchins  were  represented  as  playing, 
while  one  little  cherub,  with  a  chubby  and  dim- 
pled form,  was  leaning  over  the  edge,  evidently 
attempting  to  reach  his  companions  and  inno- 
cently offering  an  awful  temptation  to  spanking 
femininity.  The  young  ladies  stood  before  the 
ornament  for  some  time  in  apparent  admiration 
of  the  excellent  workmanship,  when  suddenly  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  one  of  them.  She 
looked  cautiously  around  to  see  if  she  was  ob- 
served, and  seeing  no  one,  for  the  writer  was  hid 
behind  a  pillar  and  no  one  else  was  in  sigbt,  she 
smiled  happily,  took  the  glove  from  off  her  right 
hand,  raised  that  member  and  administered  to 
the  little  clay  image  a  most  thorough  spanking. 
If  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  her  skill  in  that  direc- 
tion, her  future  children  are  entitled  to  heartfelt 
pity. — Washington  Post. 


A  "  Broken  "  Will. 

The  measure  of  will-power  is  the  measure  of 
personal  power.  The  right  or  the  wrong  use  of 
will-power  is  the  right  or  the  wrong  use  of  one's 
truest  personality.  Hence  the  careful  guarding 
and  the  wise  guiding  of  a  child's  will  should  be 
counted  a  foremost  duty  of  a  parent  or  a  teacher 
who  is  responsible  for  a  child's  training.  Yet  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  parent  or  a  teacher  to  strive 
deliberately  to  break  a  child's  will. 

Said  a  fairly  intelligent  Christian  mother,  in 
speaking  of  the  home  discipline  of  her  children: 
"  I  have  a  large  family  of  boys.  By  nature  they 
are  strong-willed  [possibly  by  inheritance].  But 
I  always  see  to  it  that  their  wills  are  broken. 
The  time  has  come  with  every  one  of  them  when 
a  fair  issue  was  made,  and  I  have  seen  that  now 
was  the  time  to  break  that  child's  will.  Some- 
times it  has  been  a  very  hard  struggle,  but  I've 
always  conquered.  And  after  that  one  struggle, 
I've  never  had  any  more  real  trouble  with  that 
child's  will."  Poor  misguided  mother!  Poor 
misused  children  ! 

A  broken  will  is  worth  as  much  in  its  sphere 
as  a  broken  bow;  just  that,  and  no  more.  A 
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child  with  a  broken  will  is  not  so  well  furnished 
for  the  struggle  of  life  as  a  child  with  only  one 
arm,  or  only  one  leg,  or  only  one  eye.  Such  a 
child  has  no  power  of  strong  personality,  or  of 
high  achievement  in  the  world.  A  child  ought 
to  be  trained  to  subordinate  his  will  cheerfully  to 
the  demands  of  duty;  but  that  is  bending  his 
will,  not  breaking  it.  No  child's  will  ought  ever 
to  be  broken.  Nor  ought  any  parent's  will  to  be# 
broken — even  though  it  might  seem  that  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  against  a  parent's  will 
which  would  seek  to  break  the  will  of  a  child. — 
Sunday  School  Times. 


There  are  Twins  and  Twins. 

The  other  night  the  subject  of  twins  was  up 
as  a  matter  of  conversation.  The  resemblance  of 
twins  is  always  interesting,  and  some  stories  were 
told  which  were  new  to  the  listener.  One  was 
about  a  pair  of  twin  sisters,  excellent  ladies,  who 
lived  near  each  other  in  a  Massachusetts  town. 
One  of  these  twins  was  ailing  somewhat,  and  one 
•day  her  sister,  bonnetless  and  shawlless,  ran  in  to 
see  how  she  was,  and  found  that  the  ailing  one 
wanted  her  to  do  an  important  errand.  So  she 
put  on  the  ailing  sister's  shawl  and  bonnet  and 
went  to  the  store.  Arriving  there,  she  saw  her 
own  image  in  a  large  looking-glass,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "Why,  you  decided  to  come  yourself, 
after  all !    I  didn't  think  you  were  well  enough!" 

By  way  of  the  opposite  of  this  story,  a  member 
of  the  party  told  of  a  country  woman  who  was 
asked  if  her  twin  sister  resembled  her.  "Laws, 
no!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady;  "  we  ain't  no  more 
like  than 's  if  'twa'n't  us't  all.  She's  just  as  dif- 
ferent as  I  be  t'other  way  !"  —  Boston  Transcript. 


Early  Companionship  in  Books. 

There  is  not  a  civilized  boy  or  girl  living  in 
the  most  rural  seclusion  to  be  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  may  not  every  day  en- 
joy the  best  society,  and  have  opportunity  to  form 
himself  and  herself  after  the  best  models  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  The  mails  go  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  in  them  may  go  such  books  and 
papers  and  magazines  as  will  dp  for  the  child 
.essentially  all  that  could  be  done  for  him  if  he 


enjoyed  what  are  technically  called  the  best  ad- 
vantages. It  is  a  liberal  education  for  a  child  to 
have  the  Wide  Awake,  St.  Nicholas,  Harper's 
Young  People,  Our  Youth,  and  when  he  gets 
older,  the  magazines  for  adults. 

While  reading  these  he  is  enjoying  the  best 
society;  he  is  making  acquaintance  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  class  of  people  on  the 
continent.  A  girl  who  has  read  and  digested 
books  by  our  standard  writers  for  girls  will  know 
how  to  behave,  will  have  a  standard  in  herself  of 
propriety,  of  purity,  of  unselfishness;  a  boy  who 
has  read  the  various  volumes  of  biography,  travel, 
exploration  and  science,  written  especially  for 
boys  by  pure  and  scholarly  men,  will  have  a 
standard  of  noble  action  and  being  within  himself 
that  will  make  a  man  of  him,  a  gentleman  of  him, 
if  he  possesses  the  raw  material  to  lie  worked  up. 
The  juvenile  family  library  is  the  great  educator 
in  every  family. — Christian  Advocate. 


Talking  Dolls. 

And  now  Mr.  Edison  has  invented  a  genuine 
talking  doll.  He  calls  it  a  Dollphone.  He  puts 
a  little  phonograph  with  a  clock-work  accompa- 
niment in  the  doll's  back,  and  by  pressing  a  spring 
the  doll  will  say  :  "I  love  you,  mamma  ;  I  love 
you  dearly,  mamma;  but  I  am  tired  and  sleepy 
now.  Please  put  me  in  my  little  bed,"  or  some- 
thing else  equally  astonishing.  A  reporter  visited 
Mr.  Edison,  and  saw  these  wonderful  dolls.  He 
says:  Mr.  Edison  wound  up  a  brunette  doll,  with 
jet  black  curls  and  sparkling  brown  eyes.  This 
doll  started  off  at  a  brisk  rate  with  the  following  : 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

Another  doll-baby  sang  in  a  sweet,  childish 
treble  "  Rock-a-by  Baby  on  the  Tree  Top  "  all 
the  way  through  with  good  expression  and  with- 
out a  false  note.  She  sang  it  quite  loudly,  too, 
so  that  any  one  could  have  heard  her  across  a 
moderate  sized  room.  Still  another  sang  a  pretty 
little  German  song.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
phonograph  cylinders  are  interchangeable,  and 
new  sets  of  sentences  may  frequently  be  intro- 
duced into  the  toy's  talking  machine. — Chicago 
Standard. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


OHNXIE  and  Amy  are  quarreling 
about  their  grandmothers.  John- 
nie says  triumphantly,  "  I  have 
two  grandmas,  and  you  have 
only  one."  Amy  will  not  believe 
that  any  one  can  have  two  grand- 
mothers and  rejoins:  "  You  want 
to  fool  me;  how  can  there  be  two 
grandmas  for  one  little  boy  ? " 
"  I  don't  know,"  says  Johnnie, 
"  probably  my  grandmas  are  twins." 

"  Why  do  you  say  your  prayer  three  times  in  suc- 
cession ? "  mamma  asks  her  four-year-old  Gracie, 
who  is  sitting  up  in  her  little  crib.  "  I  pray  in  ad- 
vance," is  the  answer,  "because  sometimes  I  forget 
to  pray  when  I  am  very  sleepy." — X.  Y. 

— Eleanor's  mamma  disapproved  of  her  daughter 
making  an  entire  meal  of  potatoes,  because,  she 
explained,  there  was  so  much  starch  in  them.  To- 
day Eleanor  was  putting  a  great  deal  of  butter  on 
her  potatoes.  Her  aunt  remonstrated.  Eleanor 
said:  "I  have  to,  mamma  says  they  are  too  stiff." 
"  Why,  Eleanor!"  said  that  lady  in  surprise,  "  I  did 
not  say  so."  "Why,  yes  you  did,"  she  replied. 
"  You  said  there  was  too  much  starch  in  them." 

Our  little  friend  Phcebe  (nearly  five)  is  left- 
handed.  Her  father  said  one  day,  "  Phcebe,  I  do 
wish  you  would  use  your  right  hand."  "Well, 
papa,  I  would,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "if  it  was  on 
the  other  side."— S.  R.  M.,  Washington,  Pa. 

— May  is  a  little  girl  of  three.  She  was  vaccin- 
ated the  other  day,  and  telling  about  it,  she  said: 
"The  doctor  dipped  a  little  'tick  in  water,  and 
tictled  my  knee."  When  I  asked  what  it  was  done 
for,  she  drew  herself  up  with  a  disgusted  air  at  my 
not  knowing  that,  and  said  gravely,  "  So  I  tan  drow 
bid.    Peoples  don't  drow  bid  'less  they's  tictled." 

Little  Gracie  asked  for  "the  whale-bone  of  the 
turkey."  She  meant  "wish-bone." — C.  A.  B.,  Brook- 
lyn. 

— Before  Christmas  came  David  announced,  as 
each  day  appeared,  the  date  and  the  number  of  days 
remaining  till  Christmas.  One  morning  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  17th.  with  eight  days  yet  to 
wait.  "  Oh,"  said  Jean  (four  years),  "  I  wish  Christ- 
mas was  to-day."  "No,"  answered  David,  "for 
then  we  should' lose  the  fun  of  waiting  eight  days." 
— Mrs.  D.J.  C,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

— A  little  boy  was  asked  the  cause  of  loud  and 
indignant  crying.  He  said  :  11  Papa  whipped  me." 
"Why  did  he  do  that,  Tom  ?"  pursued  the  ques- 
tioner. "  Because  he  was  the  biggest"  was  the 
answer.— C.  S.  S.,  Fort  Meade,  Dak. 

— Little  Baldwin,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  is 
a  sailor  boy,  having  sailed  with  his  captain-father 
since  the  age  of  eight  months.  While  in  port  he 
made  every  one  laugh  with  his  sea  terms,  calling 
the  front  door  the  "  after  door,"  asking  to  "go  on 


deck  "  when  tired  of  being  in-doors,  and  so  on.  He 
watched  the  waitress  attentively  at  his  first  meal  on 
shore,  then,  as  she  left  the  room,  turned  to  his 
mother  with,  "Mamma,  is  that  lady  the  'teward  ?" 
On  going  ashore  in  Calcutta,  after  a  four  months' 
voyage  when  two  years  old,  he  looked  anxiously  at 
the  trees  waving  over  his  head  and  asked  what  they 
were.  Being  answered,  he  kept  looking  for  some 
time  in  silence,  then  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  T'ees  not  hurt  Baby 't  all  !  "— C.  E.  L.  S.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

— Clifford  is  a  two-year-old,  as  full  of  life  and 
noise  as  youngsters  of  his  age  usually  are.  His 
baby  brother  had  been  sick  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  the  house  should  be  kept  very 
quiet.  Each  member  of  the  family  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  Clifford  the  fact  that  he  must  not 
"  wake  the  baby  up;"  it  was  imposing  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  restless  little  fellow.  One  night  he  was 
saying  his  prayer  to  mamma.  All  went  well  until  he 
reached  the  words  "If  I  should  die  before  I  wake;" 
the  line  was  repeated  for  him  and  slowly  came  the 
response:  "  Fi  should  die,"  then  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  he  evidently  concluded  that  he  might  as 
well,  if  there  was  to  be  no  more  noise  in  this  world, 
he  added:  "  befo'  I  wake  debaby  up."  This  brought 
the  devotional  exercises  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  the 
congregation  had  to  be  dismissed  without  taking  up 
the  collection. 

At  another  time  his  papa  was  sitting  in  the  easy 
chair,  doing  absolutely  nothing — had  assumed,  in 
fact,  the  most  indolent  position  available.  Clifford 
was  coaxing  his  mamma  to  hold  him  on  her  lap. 
She  replied,  "  I  am  tired;  ask  papa  to  hold  you." 
He  surveyed  his  father's  attitude  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  "  Papa  can't  hold  Clifford,  he  too 
busy." — E.  DeP.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

— "  Tell  me,  Walter  dear,"  I  asked  my  three-year- 
old  son  and  heir  the  other  day,  "  what  would,  you 
rather  have,  a  little  brother  or  a  little  sister  ?"  "I'd 
rather  have  an  apple,"  was  the  reply. — N.  N. 

— Five-year-old  Judah  was  remarkably  good  at  the 
dinner  table  last  evening,  and  towards  the  close,  as 
he  sat  thinking  over  his  unusual  goodness,  he  called 
out:  "  I  just  think  old  Satan's  mad  at  me  to-night." 
— S.,  Erie,  Pa. 

— I  heard  the  children  in  another  room  talking  of 
some  one  who  had  lost  a  leg.  Said  pitiful  Frank: 
"  Isn't  that  awful,  Rob  ?  What  would  you  do  if 
you  had  your  legs  cut  off?"  "  Fy,"  answered  Mas- 
ter Rob,  "  I'd  valk  on  my  tippy-toes." 

Baby  Ella  is  excused  many  things  because  she 
"  doesn't  know  any  better;"  but  when  she  pulled 
Rob's  hair  very  hard,  she  had  to  have  her  hand 
slapped.  Very  indignantly  Rob  looked  at  me,  the 
tears  still  in  his  eyes;  then  turning  to  Baby,  kissed 
her  little  hand,  and  said:  "  Don't  cry,  Baby,  Mamma 
doesn't  know  any  better  !"  Was  ever  reproof  better 
administered  ? — M.  C.  H.,  Cran/ord,  N.J. 
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WE  begin  this  month  a  department  of 
"  Nursery  Cookery,"  which  we  hope 
to  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  magazine.  It  promises  well  for  the  newly- 
arrived  generation  that  so  much  attention  is 
being  given  in  all  quarters  to  the  axiom  that 
the  best  food  may  be  spoiled  by  poor  cook- 
ing, and  that  it  is  useless  to  expend  thought, 
time  and*  money  on  providing  the  diet  most 
acceptable  to  individuals,  unless  such  efforts 
are  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount  of 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles  se- 
lected. We  have  arranged  with  writers  of 
known  experience  to  contribute  to  Baby- 
hood the  most  reliable  current  information 
and  instruction  upon  this  important  topic, 
and  commence  the  series  with  an  article  by 
the  head  nurse  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  than 
whom  probably  few  in  this  city  are  better 
qualified  to  furnish  hints  for  the  guidance  of 
those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  nurs- 
ery food.  The  next  article  will  be  furnished 
by  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Post,  who  writes  with  equal 
authority  upon  the  subject,  and  who  is  favor- 
ably known  as  conductor  of  The  Nightin- 
gale, a  weekly  paper  edited  "  in  the  interest  of 
good  nursing,"  circulating  mainly  among  pio- 
fessional  nurses. 


The  subject  of  "  Constipation  in  Infants  " 
has  before  this  received  adequate  treatment 
in  the  pages  of  Babyhood;  its  re-appearance 
this  month  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  surprisingly  large  number  of  questions 
concerning  it  that  are  constantly  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  medical  editor.  They  would 
seem  to  prove  that  this  trouble  is  more  wide- 
spread than  is  commonly  supposed;  at  any 
rate,  we  believe  that  no  popular  journal  be- 
fore the  days  of  Babyhood  has  had  better 
means  of  bringing  the  prevalence  of  constipa- 


tion among  young  children  into  public  no- 
tice. To  answer  such  questions  separately 
under  "  Nursery  Problems,"  would  prove 
monotonous  to  the  majority  of  our  readers; 
but  we  think  that  no  apology  is  required  for 
the  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  general 
subject  in  this  number,  which  will  serve  as  an 
answer  to  individual  inquirers,  and  no  doubt 
prove  instructive  also  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  remember  the  previous  articles  on  the 
same  topic  which  have  appeared  in  our 
columns. 


Any  increase  in  the  usual  number  of  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria — such  as  took 
place  in  this  city  and  the  vicinity  within  the 
past  few  weeks — occasions  an  alarm  among 
the  readers  of  newspapers  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  danger. 
In  a  large  city  the  aggregate  of  cases  of  any 
of  the  diseases  that  are  the  scourge  of  infancy 
must  necessarily  seem  large,  even  if,  as  is  at 
present  the  case,  the  percentage  is  actually 
small.  Again,  in  country  places  obvious 
reasons  combine  to  render  the  existence  of  a 
few  sporadic  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  a  source  of  anxiety  to  all  parents.  The 
fact  that  in  a  village  "  everybody  knows  every- 
body else,"  that  statistics  are  not  readily  ob- 
tainable, and  that  on  the  one  hand  local  pride 
is  intent  on  suppressing  the  truth,  while  on  the 
other  local  gossip  is  busy  magnifying  it — all 
this  is  responsible  for  many  a  so-called  epi- 
demic which  has  its  existence  largely  in  irre- 
sponsible rumor  and  heated  imagination. 

The  scare  assumes  large  proportions  when, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  reckless  person 
sends  an  exaggerated  account  to  the  news- 
papers. Every  now  and  then  the  Associated 
Press,  whose  agents  often  exercise  very  little 
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discretion  in  such  matters,  startles  newspaper 
readers  by  accounts  of  an  "  appalling  mortal- 
ity "  among  the  children  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place.  For  instance,  the  local  physicians 
were,  in  a  recent  "  epidemic  "  of  membranous 
croup,  in  a  Western  town,  said  to  "  admit 
their  inability  to  check  it,"  and  to  have  "  called 
to  their  assistance  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  the  State,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Every  case  has  proved  fatal,  and  the  most  that 
physicians  do  is  to  prolong  life  a  few  hours 
and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  victims." 
Babyhood  took  special  pains  to  immediately 
inquire  into  this  case,  but  soon  discovered  that 
facts  in  verification  of  the  startling  "  news '' 
were  not  forthcoming.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  not  only  from  such  imaginary  dangers, 
but  also  from  the  real  ones,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, at  all  times  confront  us,  is  to  pre- 
serve under  all  circumstances  our  equanimity, 
wrhile  looking  sharply  after  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  our  surroundings  and  keeping  our 
children  in  as  good  general  health  as  possible. 
Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  avoid  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  children  any  conversation  about 
contagious  diseases  tending  to  alarm  them. 

In  Harper  s  Magazine  for  April  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  entitled  "  The 
Family  Physician,"  which  we  would  com- 
mend to  the  perusal  of  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood. It  discusses  not  only  what  the 
relation  of  the  family  physician  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  is  to  the  family,  but 
what  he  may  in  the  future  become.  This  sug- 
gestion is  especially  worthy  of  note  : 

"  The  records  of  examinations  by  the  physicians 
of  life  insurance  companies  show  numerous  instances 
in  which  very  serious  disease  exists  without  being 
suspected  either  by  the  patient  or  his  friends.  This 
fact  ....  is  enough  to  show  the  extreme 
importance  of  a  system  by  which  the  actual  con- 
dition of  persons  not  consciously  ill  should  be 
periodically  investigated. 

"  In  view  of  this  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  family  physician  to  make  a  thorough  physicial 
examination  of  every  member  of  the  family  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a  feeble  or  delicate 
person  at  much  shorter  intervals.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  should  be  fully  recorded,  and 
the  record  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  doctor,  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  successor. 

"A  record  of  this  kind  would  possess  immense 
value,  not  only  for  the  persons  immediately  inter- 
ested, but  also  for  their  posterity.  It  is  by  knowing 
the  vital  history  of  the  parents  that  we  know  what 
to  expect  in  the  children.    Heredity  is  an  influence 


which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  for  the  reason  that 
the  absence  of  records  prevents  our  tracing  it  back- 
ward in  the  family  history.    Yet  we  know  that  this 
i  influence  may  shape  the  physicial  destiny  of  genera- 
|  tions  to  come.    Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that  the  proper 
time  to  begin  the  treatment  of  some  diseases  is  a 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  patient.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  treatment  sometimes 
|  needs  to  be  continued  for  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death." 

The  distinction  between  the  medical  specialist 
and  the  family  adviser  is  also  well  considered, 
the  one  bringing  expert  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  a  limited  pathological  question  as 
regards  the  patient,  the  other  being  in  posi- 
tion to  advise,  if  less  expertly,  more  widely  and 
often  more  wisely  as  regards  the  patient  as  a 
person.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  special- 
ism, and  it  must  continue;  but  the  tendency 
of  patients  to  elect  their  own  specialists  will 
probably  diminish,  because  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  it  is  not  for  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  patient.  The  specialist  prefers  to  have 
access  to  the  antecedent  knowledge  of  the 
family  physician,  and  the  patient  gets  better 
advice  from  the  specialist  if  he  can  confer 
with  the  latter;  such  a  plan  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  be  profitable  to  the  patient. 

In  all  this  the  simple  physical  advantage 
of  the  patient  is  considered.  The  relation  of 
the  trusted  family  physician  from  a  mental 
and  moral  standpoint,  as  the  stay  in  trouble 
and  guide  in  health,  is  also  touched  upon. 
Dr.  Smith  shows  how  such  a  doctor  might 
be  made  far  more  useful  to  those  he  serves, 
if  he  were  more  frequently  consulted  upon 
;  such  topics  as  choice  of  schools  for  children, 
occupations  and  residence  suitable  to  adoles- 
cents, whose  constitutional  peculiarities  he 
knows  better  than  any  one  else,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Very  recently  we  were  impressed 
by  the  feeling  expressed  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  consulting  physicians  when  he  spoke 
of  the  years  of  his  family  practice  as  the 
happiest  of  his  life,  and  contrasted  the 
confidential  relation  he  then  held  to  his  patients 
with  the  almost  commercial  position  which 
his  very  distinction  had  forced  upon  him. 
"  They  think  of  me,"  said  he, "  only  as  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  rarely  see  any  one 
till  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  a  hopeful 
opinion." 


CONSTIPATION   IN  INFANTS. 


BY  JOHN  DORNING,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OF  the  many  ills  to  which  infancy  is  heir, 
constipation  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  often  productive  of  much  trouble 
to  the  infant,  and  is  a  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude to  the  mother.  Artificially  fed  children 
are  more  often  the  subjects  of  habitual  con- 
stipation than  those  nourished  exclusively  on 
breast  milk.  Still,  this  annoying  derange- 
ment is  quite  common  among  the  latter. 
What  is  Constipation? 
Normally,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
life  a  child  should  have  three  or  four  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  For  the  first  two  days  after  birth  the 
stools  consist  of  a  thick,  viscid,  dark  greenish, 
almost  black  substance  called  meconium. 
After  the  third  day  they  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  or  whitish-yellow  color,  of  a  con- 
sistence of  thick  molasses,  and  have  a  peculiar 
slightly  sour  odor  and  acid  reaction.  From  the 
sixth  month  till  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
year  there  should  be  two  passages  daily. 
They  are  then  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
have  the  consistence  of  mush,  and  a  more 
decidedly  fecal  odor.  These  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  stools  are  due  to  alterations 
in  the  child's  diet.  If  the  infant  be  nursed 
exclusively  until  the  tenth  month,  the  nature 
of  the  evacuations  will  not  change  until  that 
time.  After  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
child  subsists  on  a  varied  diet,  and  the 
motions,  one  a  day,  resemble  those  of  the 
adult. 

Now,  constipation  may  be  said  to  exist 
when  the  number  of  movements  of  the 
bowels  falls  below  the  normal,  with  a  dimin- 
ished quantity  of  fecal  matter  expelled ;  or, 
where  the  fecal  mass  is  so  hard  and  bulky  as 
to  cause  severe  straining  with  perhaps  more 


or  le.ss  discomfort  or  pain.  However,  if  an 
infant  under  six  months  has  but  two  motions, 
and  after  this  age  only  one  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  if  the  evacuations  are  of  large  size  and 
of  normal  consistence,  the  condition  can 
hardly  be  considered  one  of  constipation. 

Causes  of  Constipation. 

I.  The  great  length  of  the  large  intestine  in 
the  infant  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  constipa- 
tion. The  large  intestine  (colon)  of  the  new- 
born infant  is  longer  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  adult.  In  the  infant  it  is  three  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer,  while  in  the  adult  it  is  only  twice  as 
long.  The  pelvis  being  narrow,  the  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine"  is  now  and  then  found 
doubled  on  itself  twice  or  even  three  times,  in- 
stead of  once — the  normal  condition.  When 
these  flexures  are  present  the  movement  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  is  retarded,  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  portion  is  facilitated, 
the  feces  being  thus  rendered  solid,  and 
constipation  ensues. 

II.  A  faulty  condition  of  the  diet  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  usual  cause  of  constipation. 
Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned,  first,  a 
superabundance  of  casein  (cheese-forming 
material)  in  the  milk,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  cow.  Human  milk  contains  about  one 
per  cent,  of  casein,  while  in  cow's  milk  there 
is  a  little  over  three  per  cent.  This  amount 
is,  of  course,  reduced  when  the  cow's  milk  is 
diluted  with  water  in  preparing  it  for  the 
baby.  Human  milk  containing  too  great  a 
proportion  of  casein  is  generally  very  white 
and  thick,  instead  of  looking  thin  and  bluish. 
This  condition  is  sometimes  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  water  in  the  milk  caused  by  too 
frequent  nursing. 
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The  casein  of  cow's  milk  differs  in  charac- 
ter from  that  of  human  milk.  The  latter  is 
precipitated  in  fine  flakes  when  acted  on  by 
the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  is  easily 
digested  and  absorbed;  whereas  that  of  cow's 
milk  is  coagulated  into  a  large  and  dense 
curd  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  is 
more  difficult  of  digestion. 

A  second  error  in  the  infant's  diet  is  an 
excess  of  starch,  as  where  arrow-root,  barley, 
corn  starch  or  some  of  the  farinaceous  baby 
foods  are  improperly  used.  An  excess  of 
starch  or  casein  in  the  diet,  by  overtaxing  the 
child's  digestive  power,  and  loading  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  a  large  undigested  residue, 
may  set  up  a  mild  catarrh  of  the  bowels.  Too 
much  mucus  is  poured  out,  and  the  fecal 
masses,  becoming  coated  with  this  slimy 
secretion,  allow  the  intestines,  during  their 
contraction,  to  slide  ineffectually  over  their 
surface. 

A  third  faulty  state  of  the  food  is  the  ab- 
sence of,  or  a  diminished  amount  of  sugar. 
In  human  milk  there  is  seven  per  cent,  of 
sugar  (milk  sugar),  while  in  cow's  milk  there 
is  but  a  little  over  four  per  cent.  In  cow's 
milk  this  percentage  is  reduced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water  in  preparing  it  for  the  baby. 

Lastly,  an  insufficient  supply  of  drinking 
water  will  induce  costiveness.  When  a  child 
is  deprived  of  water  between  feedings, 
whether  he  be  nourished  at  the  breast  or  on 
the  bottle,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
are  liable  to  become  dry  and  thick,  and  are 
with  more  difficulty  propelled  along  this  tube. 
Many  mothers  imagine  that  the  thicker  the 
food  the  more  nutritious  it  is,  and  purposely 
avoid  adding  water.  This  is  not  so.  Proper 
dilution  of  food  facilitates  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, and  elimination  of  the  refuse. 

III.  The  intestinal  mucus  may  be  too 'ten- 
acious, or  deficient  in  quantity.  This  condition 
is  often  due  to  excessive  perspiration  or  to  too 
free  secretion  of  urine.  It  may  be  dependent 
upon  a  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  The  consti- 
pation accompanying  fever  is  due  to  this  cause. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes 
elevated,  and  remains  so  for  many  hours,  all 
of  the  secretions  become  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished. 


IV.  Too  slight  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
alimentary  tube.  This  state  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  torpor  "  or  "  torpidity  "  of  the 
bowels.  There  is  a  popular  but  erroneous 
belief  that  constipation  in  the  mother  or  nurse 

I  may  produce  the  same  condition  in  the 
nursling.  A  sluggishness  of  the  bowels 
may  be  inherited  like  any  other  peculiarity. 
The  mother  may  be  constipated  and  the 
infant  have  a  diarrhoea,  or  the  mother's 
bowels  may  be  regular  and  the  baby's  con- 
stipated. 

Inactivity  of  the  bowels  is  often  dependent 
upon  debility  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
intestines  from  rickets  or  any  wasting  affec- 
tion or  lack  of  exercise,  as  when  the  infant's 
movements  are  restricted  by  tightly  adjusted, 
or  by  too  much,  clothing.  It  may  be  due  to 
a  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  intesti- 
nal walls  from  meningitis,  particularly  that 
form  of  the.  malady  popularly  known  as 
"water  on  the  brain,"  or  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  opiates. 

V.  The  use  of  medicinal  agents.  The 
after-effect  of  such  laxatives  as  castor  oil  and 
rhubarb  is  a  constipating  one.  The  repeated 
and  injudicious  administration  of  laxative 
medicines  is  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  tor- 
pid state  of  the  bowels.  The  presence  of 
food  in  a  healthy  alimentary  canal,  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
lining  membrane,  gently  stimulates  the 
bowels  to  alternate  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions, by  means  of  which  the  food,  and  later 
the  effete  material,  is  propelled  onward.  Laxa- 
tive remedies,  by  their  irritating  effect  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  excite  an 
action  similar  to  that  produced  by  food,  only 
in  a  greater  degree.  If  this  be  repeated  for 
any  length  of  time  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  intestines  becomes  worn  out,  and  will  fail 
to  respond  to  the  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
communicating  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  normal  sensitiveness  of  which  also  be- 
comes blunted. 

Opiates,  as  paregoric,  laudanum  or  mor- 
phine, either  administered  as  such,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  popular  "  colic  remedy,"  "  soothing 
syrup,"  "  teething  cordial  "  or  "  cough  mix- 
ture " — for  they  all  contain  opium  in  some 
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form — by  paralyzing  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines  and  drying  up  the  digestive  secre- 
tions, produce  a  sometimes  most  obstinate 
form  of  constipation. 

Preparations  of  lead,  alum,  iron,  bismuth, 
chalk,  nitrate  of  silver  and  vegetable  remedies 
•containing  tannin,  induce  constipation  by  their 
astringent  action  on  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

VI.  Mechanical  obstructions.  Constipa- 
tion from  these  causes  is  fortunately  quite 
infrequent  in  infants.  They  include  tumors 
that  press  on  any  portion  of  the  intestine; 
intussusception — i.e.,  the  inversion  of  one  part 
of  the  bowel  into  another ;  twisting  of  the 
bowel;  constriction  of  the  gut  by  bands  of  new 
tissue;  incarcerated  hernia — i.e.,  a  rupture  that 
has  become  constricted  at  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  either  at  the  navel  or  in  the 
groin,  through  which  the  gut  has  passed  ;  im- 
paction of  dry  and  hardened  feces,  imper- 
forate anus.  In  this  last-mentioned  condition 
there  is  no  anal  aperture,  due  to  an  arrest  of 
development  of  the  lower  terminus  of  the 
bowel.  It  is  always  discovered  during  the 
first  few  days  after  birth. 

Symptoms  of  Constipation. 

The  definition  of  constipation  as  previously 
given  would  almost  render  a  description  of 
its  symptoms  unnecessary.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  things  to  which  attention  may  be 
directed. 

An  infant  whose  bowels  are  habitually 
constipated  does  not  necessarily  suffer  any 
injury  by  the  want  of  a  daily  evacuation. 
Frequently  the  child  seems  perfectly  well  in 
•every  respect,  and  except  for  occasional  local 
discomfort  when  he  gets  rid  of  an  unusually 
large  or  hardened  mass  of  feces,  may  appear 
to  suffer  no  inconvenience  at  all.  Infants  are 
now  and  then  met  with  who  have  but  one  or 
two  motions  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  without 
receiving  the  least  injury  therefrom.  But 
this  immunity  from  evil  consequences  does 
not  continue  when  such  a  condition  has  ex- 
isted for  any  length  of  time. 

In  most  cases  of  ordinary  constipation 
there  is  a  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
with  occasional  colicky  pains.    The  evacua- 


tions are  dry,  and  often  consist  of  little  round 
balls  like  sheep  droppings.  There  may  be 
a  scanty  passage  every  clay,  and  a  large  one 
every  second  or  third  day ;  or,  there  may 
be  but  one  large  stool  every  second  or  third 
day. 

In  more  severe  cases,  where  the  evil  is  of 
long  standing,  the  distension  of  the  abdomen 
becomes  more  marked,  the  infant  appears 
uneasy  and  distressed,  attacks  of  Colic  are 
frequent,  sleep  is  disturbed,  there  may  be 
some  fever,  the  tongue  becomes  furred,  the 
appetite  capricious ;  the  baby  may  want  to 
nurse  almost  continuously,  or  he  may  refuse 
his  food  until  driven  to  it  by  sheer  hunger  ; 
in  nervous  children,  convulsions  sometimes 
occur.  These  symptoms,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  severity  of  the  trouble,  and  disappear 
after  the  baby  has  had  a  free  motion,  either 
spontaneously,  usually  after  violent  straining 
efforts,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  remedial  mea- 
sure. 

Constipation  is  often  made  more  obstinate 
by  the  infant's  own  efforts  to  delay  relief. 
A  baby  who  is  habitually  constipated  soon 
becomes  cognizant  of  the  suffering  which  in- 
ordinate distension  of  the  anus  entails,  and 
resists  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowel  so 
long  as  it  is  within  his  power.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
little  fissures  or  excoriations  about  the  anus 
caused  by  the  over-distension  of  this  part  of 
the  bowel.  The  irritation  from  these  fissures 
excites  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle — the  muscle  which  controls  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowel — forming  an  addi- 
tional impediment  to  free  evacuation. 

In  the  still  more  severe  forms  of  constipa- 
tion, due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  bowel, 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  present, 
but  become  intensified  as  relief  is  deferred, 
and  the  feces  may,  in  extreme  cases,  even  be 
regurgitated  through  the  mouth.  In  these 
serious  cases  the  physician  is  summoned 
after  the  ordinary  domestic  remedies  have 
been  resorted  to  without  effect. 

The  constipation  due  to  meningitis  and 
opiates  is  sometimes  most  obstinate,  often 
resisting  powerful  purgatives,  and  in  the  latter 
case  may  only  yield  when  the  effects  of  the 
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drug  have  passed  off.  A  child  that  is  being 
dosed  with  opium  is  very  apt  to  be  somewhat 
drowsy  while  under  its  influence. 

In  the  case  of  imperforate  anus,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nurse  and  physician  is  directed  to 
the  infant's  condition  by  the  absence  of  the 
usual  dark  colored  stools  (meconium)  on  the 
napkins. 

Evils  of  Constipation. 

Although,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
an  infant  does  not  necessarily  suffer  any  in- 
jury by  the  want  of  a  daily  evacuation,  still 
evil  consequences  are  encountered  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  warrant  a  brief  allusion  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  continual  dis- 
tension o"f  the  bowel  by  large  fecal  masses  is 
liable  to  produce  a  paralytic  state  of  the  gut, 
and  thus  favor  the  continuance  of  the  consti- 
pation, or  render  its  cure  more  difficult. 

The  presence  of  hard  masses  in  the  intes- 
tine may  set  up  an  intestinal  catarrh,  which 
will  interfere  with  the  infant's  digestion  and 
exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  his  general 
health.  Sometimes  typhlitis — an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  large  intestine — origi- 
nates from  the  same  cause.  Occasionally  a 
small  particle  of  inspissated  feces  becomes 
lodged  in  a  little  offshoot  of  the  large  bowel, 
called  the  vermiform  appendix,  causing  in- 
flammation and  abscess.  This  complication 
is,  however,  very  rare  in  babies.  A  deterio- 
ration of  the  health  is  said  to  result  from  the 
absorption  of  some  of  the  poisonous  elements 
of  retained  excrement. 

The  severe  straining  that  attends  the  evac- 
uation of  the  bowels  in  the  constipated  sub- 
ject is  liable  to  produce  a  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
tum— i.  e.,  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  is  forced 
outside  of  the  body,  or,  to  use  a  popular  ex- 
pression, "  the  seat  comes  down."  Children 
who  are  not  very-  vigorous  are  especially  pre- 
disposed to  this  accident.  This  straining  is 
also  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  rupture  (her- 
nia), either  at  the  navel  or  in  the  groin. 

Treatment. 

Considering  the  manifold  causes  of  consti- 
pation, it  is  evident  that  its  management  does 
not  consist  in  the  mere  occasional  or  routine 
administration  of  purgatives  or  the  use  of 


clysters.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  should  in 
every  case,  if  possible,  be  discovered,  before 
any  particular  line  of  treatment  is  adopted ; 
for  a  measure  that  would  be  successful  in 
one  case  might  prove  inert  or  harmful  in  an- 
other. 

Because  of  a  popular  belief  among  the 
laity  that  a  baby's  bowels  can  be  influenced 
through  the  breast  milk,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  nursing  mother  partaking  largely  of 
such  articles  of  diet  as  are  known  to  have  a 
laxative  effect  on  herself,  or  dosing  herself 
with  cathartic  medicine,  with  the  expectation 
of  producing  a  similar  effect  upon  her  baby. 
A  word  in  regard  to  this  fallacy.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  things,  particularly  drugs, 
which,  when  taken  by  the  mother,  affect  the 
character  of  the  mother's  milk.  It  is  also  un- 
deniable that  after  a  nursing  woman  has 
eaten  a  large  amount  of  fruit  or  taken  a  dose 
of  some  cathartic  medicine  her  baby's  bowels 
may  become  loose.  But,  when  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  generally  a  mere  coincidence.  The 
laxative  effect  of  both  fruit  and  medicine  on 
the  mother  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  either 
article  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  acids  in  the  fruit  do  not  en- 
ter the  mother's  circulation,  but  become  con- 
verted into  alkaline  carbonates  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  so  that  this  popular  but 
inefficient  method  of  treating  constipation  in 
the  infant  had  better  be  discarded. 

Diet. 

Attention  to  the  baby's  food  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Regular  intervals  of  feed- 
ing must  be  observed,  whether  at  the  breast 
or  on  the  bottle.  Until  the  third  month  one 
nursing  every  two  hours  is  sufficient;  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  month  one  in  three 
hours;  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  month 
one  in  four  hours.  Between  nursings  the  baby 
should  have  some  cool  water  to  drink,  from 
a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  to  a  wine-glassful 
or  more,  according  to  age.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  this  point  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  stools  are  hard  and  dry-.  In  warm 
weather,  when  a  large  amount  of  water  is  re- 
moved from  the  body  in  the  form  of  perspira- 
tion, babies  suffer  acutely  from  thirst  unless 
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water  be  supplied  them  freely.  At  such  times 
the  urine  is  liable  to  be  scanty  and  high 
colored,  and  leave  a  red  deposit  on  the  nap- 
kin. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mother's 
milk  should  be  looked  into.  If  the  milk  be 
scanty  the  mother's  health  should  receive  at- 
tention. Too  frequent  nursing,  by  not  allow- 
ing the  breasts  time  to  fill  up,  will  make  it  ap- 
pear that  there  is  insufficient  milk,  when  in 
reality  such  is  not  the  case.  This  fact  is 
worth  remembering.  If  the  milk  contains  too 
much  casein,  as  indicated  by  the  milk  being 
very  white  and  thick  instead  of  blue  and 
watery  looking,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  water 
should  be  given  before  each  nursing.  A  piece 
of  loaf  sugar  may  often  with  benefit  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  when  this  alone  does  not, 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  has  elapsed, 
overcome  the  constipation.  Brown  sugar  is 
more  effective  than  the  white.  A  half  to  a 
whole  teaspoonful  of  molasses  given  once  or 
twice  a  day  may  in  some  instances  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  sugar.  When  sweets  of  any 
kind  are  given  their  effects  must  be  carefully 
watched,  for  they  are  liable  to  ferment  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  give  rise  to  irritation. 

Oatmeal  gruel  made  thin  and  strained,  to 
which  is  added  a  pinch  of  salt,  given  once 
or  twice  a  day,  or  before  each  nursing,  will 
generally  regulate  an  infant's  bowels.  If  the 
baby  be  bottle  fed  the  gruel  should  be  mixed 
with  the  milk  in  the  bottle.  Raw  oatmeal 
water  should  not  be  given  to  a  constipated 
baby,  as  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  aggra- 
vate the  existing  evil.  Barley  broth,  arrow- 
root, corn  starch  and  starchy  "  Baby  Foods  " 
should  also  be  withheld  from  a  constipated 
infant  under  five  months  old,  and  only  given 
in  small  quantities  after  this  age. 

Gruel  made  of  Graham  flour  instead  of 
oatmeal  is  often  very  serviceable. 

The  following  has  been  recommended: 

Take  one  quart  of  bran  meal;  tie  it  up  in  a  pud- 
ding-bag so  tight  as  to  get  a  firm,  solid  mass;  put  it 
into  a  pot  of  water  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  it 
boil  till  bedtime;  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  dry. 
In  the  morning  peel  off  from  the  surface  and  throw 
away  the  thin  rind  of  dough,  and  with  a  nutmeg- 
grater  grate  down  the  dry,  hard  mass  into  a  powder. 
Of  this,  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  may  be 
used  by  first  rubbing  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
milk,  then  adding  it  to  about  a  pint  of  milk,  and  | 


finally  bringing  the  whole  to  just  the  boiling-point. 
It  must  be  given  through  a  nursing-bottle. 

A  teaspoonful  of  malt  extract  or  maltine 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  nursing-bottle 
sometimes  does  good.  The  addition  of  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  to  each  feed- 
ing, or  every  second  or  third  feeding,  is  in 
some  cases  indicated.  A  meal  of  beef  tea  or 
veal  broth  once  a  day  will  regulate  some 
children's  bowels. 

After  the  twelfth  month  a  little  fruit  may 
be  permitted,  as  the  soft  part  of  a  well-baked 
apple,  or  ripe  and  juicy  peach,  orange  or 
prune  juice,  and  the  effect  closely  observed. 
Bananas,  raw  apples  and  the  like  should  be 
excluded  from  the  baby's  diet. 

When  the  child  becomes  old  enough  to 
eat  soft  food  there  is  less  difficulty  in  regu- 
lating the  bowels.  Coarse  breads,  as  Graham 
or  rye  bread,  Graham  or  oatmeal  crackers, 
a  tablespoonful  of  fine  bran  heated  in  a  cup 
of  milk  and  poured  over  ordinary  white 
bread,  an  occasional  piece  of  good  molasses 
cake  or  old-fashioned  molasses  candy,  are  all 
excellent. 

Under  the  head  of  diet,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  cod  liver  oil ;  for  it  is,  in  reality, 
not  a  medicine,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
a  food. 

If  rickets — a  very  common  malady  among 
bottle-fed  and  improperly  nursed  babies- 
exist,  and  such  a  mild  form  of  the  affection 
may  be  present  that  only  the  experienced 
physician  can  detect  it,  or  if  the  baby  does 
not  thrive,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
any  fault  in  the  diet,  particularly  one  among 
whose  ancestors  there  is  a  history-  of  con- 
sumption, cod  liver  oil  should  be  given.  It 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  infant 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  bowels.  For  a  baby  from  four  to 
eight  months  old,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  pure  oil  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  full  teaspoonful 
is  taken.  Should  the  initial  dose  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  begin  with  a 
smaller  quantity,  even  if  it  be  but  three  or 
four  drops.    When  any  dose  of  the  oil  has 
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too  decided  an  effect  on  the  bowels,  it  should 
be  reduced  but  not  discontinued. 

Hygiene. 

Dirty  children  are  said  to  thrive  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not.  So  Baby's  daily 
bath  should  never,  unless  for  some  very  good 
reason,  be  omitted,  summer  or  winter.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  as  the  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, the  baths  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two  a  week,  because  the  mother  is  afraid  of 
the  baby  catching  cold — the  very  thing  to 
make  the  baby  susceptible  to  colds.  The 
bath,  when  judiciously  used,  acts  as  an  in- 
vigorator  to  the  whole  body,  the  bowels 
included.  In  the  hot  weather  Baby  should  be 
allowed  to  splash  around  in  the  cold  water 
a  couple  of  times  a  day  if  he  enjoys  it.  In 
the  cold  season  the  bath,  of  course,  must  be 
warm,  and  the  whole  body  rubbed  quickly 
wkh  a  sponge  or  wash-cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  before  applying  the  towel.  This 
produces  a  healthful  reaction. 

The  baby  should  be  dressed  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  season  ratlrer  than 
fashion.  In  cool  weather  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities must  be  protected  by  proper  cover- 
ings. So  long  as  a  square  inch  of  the  legs  is 
exposed  the  protection  is  incomplete.  When 
the  surface  is  cold  the  blood  is  driven  to  the 
internal  organs ;  and  if  this  state  of  things 
continues  for  some  time,  intestinal  and  other 
catarrhs  are  likely  to  supervene.  Cold  ex- 
tremities and  impaired  appetite,  with  lessened 
bodily  vigor,  often  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  clothing  should  be  arranged  loosely 
enough  to  allow  free  movements  of  the 
extremities.  This  may  seem  an  insignificant 
matter.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  baby  cannot  walk,  still  it  is 
necessary  that  a  certain  degree  of  muscular 
development  shall  be  attained  before  he  can 
take  his  first  steps  ;  and  exercise  is  essential 
to  muscular  development.  Exercise  is  not 
an  unimportant  factor  in  the  treatment  of 
constipation. 

The  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  is  so 
generally  appreciated  that  their  mere  mention 
will  suffice.  Even  in  cold  weather  Baby 
should  have  his  daily  outing,  if  it  be  only  for 


half  an  hour  or  so,  while  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing. 

Regularity  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  while 
often  the  only  measure  necessaiy  in  older 
subjects,  is  of  course  impracticable  in  young 
infants.  However,  after  the  twelfth  month  a 
child  can  frequently  be  taught  to  go  to  stool 
at  regular  times. 

Massage  is  often  a  helpful  measure  in 
relieving  the  constipated  habit.  The  palm  of 
the  hand  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  or  the  flat  of 
the  four  fingers,  should  be  pressed  gently- 
down  upon  the  abdomen  in  the  right  side 
and  carried  upward  to  the  border  of  the  ribs, 
then  across  to  the  left  side,  and  then  down- 
ward, making  a  little  firmer  pressure  in  this 
locality.  A  little  sweet  oil  or  vaseline  applied 
to  the  hand  will  facilitate  the  manipulations". 
Massage,  to  be  at  all  effective,  should  be 
resorted  to  once  or  twice  daily  for  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  continued  for 
a  number  of  weeks. 

Suppositories  and  Injections. 

In  addition  to  the  above  treatment  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more 
special  measures,  as  the  use  of  suppositories 
or  injections,  or  the  administration  of  remedies 
by  the  mouth. 

A  suppository  or  an  injection  will  produce 
an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  but 
there  their  value  ends.  They  act  by  exciting 
an  energetic  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
bowel,  by  which  its  contents  are  expelled. 
They  have  no  tendency  to  promote  more 
regular  action  in  the  future,  and  are  therefore 
in  no  sense  a  cure. 

To  make  a  suppository  a  piece  of  Castile 
or  common  bar  soap  two  or  three  inches  long 
is  cut  and  scraped  into  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  sharpened  cedar  pencil ;  or  the  soap  may 
j  be  scraped  and  the  scrapings  pressed  firmly 
I  together  into  the  desired  shape. 

Castile  soap  is  bland  and  less  irritating 
i  than  the  ordinary  bar  soap.  There  are  some 
babies,  however,  whose  bowels  seem  to  require 
the  stimulus  of  the  latter  variety. 

As  the  action  of  a  suppository  is  merely 
mechanical,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should 
i  always  be  made  of  soap.    Cocoa  butter  or 
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molasses  candy  made  into  the  form  of  a 
pencil,  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up  like  a  lamp 
lighter  and  oiled,  and  the  gluten  suppository, 
have  a  similar  effect.  A  suppository  com- 
posed of  glycerine  and  wax  is  very  prompt  in 
its  action. 

The  suppository  should  be  oiled  and  the 
point  introduced  into  the  seat.  If  any  re- 
sistance is  felt,  a  moment  or  two  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  pushing  it  any 
farther ;  then  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  will  have  subsided,  and  the  supposi- 
tory can  be  introduced  with  facility.  If  any 
force  is  used  irritation  of  the  anus  may 
follow.  As  a  substitute  for  the  suppository, 
forty  or  sixty  drops  of  glycerine  injected  into 
the  lower  bowel  act  rapidly  and  effectually. 

An  injection  of  water  has  an  entirely 
mechanical  action  in  relieving  constipation. 
The  bowel  being  distended  with  the  water  is 
stimulated  to  expel  its  contents.  The  enema 
may  be  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addi- 
tion of  soap,  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine, 
molasses  or  table  salt. 

In  some  obstinate  cases  from  one  to  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  warm  olive  oil  may  be  in- 
jected and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
hours,  and  then  followed  by  an  enema  of 
soap  and  water.  Pressing  the  buttocks  to- 
gether will  prevent  the  oil  being  rejected. 
The  oil  softens  the  feces  and  the  subsequent 
injection  brings  the  mass  away. 

When  the  mass  is  too  hard  and  bulky  to 
escape  through  the  anal  aperture — a  condi- 
tion that  may  be  observed  during  the  strain- 
ing efforts  of  the  child — notwithstanding  the 
use  of  enemata,  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
up  the  presenting  mass  with  the  finger  or 
the  handle  of  a  spoon,  before  again  resort- 
ing to  the  injection.  In  such  cases  much 
care  is  required  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the 
parts. 

For  giving  an  enema  a  large  hard  rubber 
syringe,  holding  about  six  ounces,  with  a 
smooth  nozzle  about  two  inches  long,  or  a 
Davidson  syringe  with  the  small  tip,  may  be 
used.  The  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  first  oiled, 
must  be  introduced  gently  into  the  seat,  with 
the  point  inclined  slightly  backward  and  to 
the  left  side.    Very  little  force  should  be 


used  in  injecting  the  water  into  the  bowel. 
The  amount  of  water  to  use  will  vary  with 
the  age  and  susceptibility  of  the  child  and 
the  capacity  of  the  rectum.  An  infant  three 
months  old  will  require  from  two  to  five 
ounces.  A  baby  a  year  old  from  six  to  ten 
ounces.  A  good  rule  is  to  inject  slowly  until 
the  child  becomes  uneasy  or  the  water  flows 
back.    Stop  instantly  on  complaint  of  pain. 

The  habitual  use  of  large,  or  even  small 
injections,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Dilata- 
tion of  the  bowel  and  weakening  of  its  mus- 
cular coat  not  infrequently  follow  the  habitual 
use  of  the  syringe. 

Medicines. 

The  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  habitual 
constipation  by  medicine  involves  the  use  of 
some  drugs,  as  nux  vomica,  belladonna  and 
podophyllin,  that  would  be  unsafe  unless  pre- 
scribed by  the  attending  physician.  So  that, 
in  the  way  of  medicines,  allusion  can  only  be 
made  to  some  of  the  more  simple  remedies. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  less  medicine  is  given 
to  a  child  the  better. 

In  habitual  constipation  castor  oil  and 
rhubarb  had  better  be  avoided ;  for  after 
they  have  operated  the  constipation  becomes 
as  obstinate  as  before.  For  occasional  attacks 
of  constipation  they  do  very  well.  Then  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  castor  oil  and  glycerine,  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  castor  oil  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  an  infant 
six  months  old.  At  the  age  of  one  year 
double  the  quantity  may  be  required.  Sweet 
oil  in  from  one  to  two  teaspoonful  doses  is 
often  efficacious. 

Calomel  is  a  very  valuable  cathartic  for 
children.  It  is  especially  indicated  when  the 
stools  are  whitish  like  clay.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  prejudice  against  its  use.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  used  properly  its  action  is 
never  anything  but  beneficial.  For  a  child 
over  a  year  old  one  grain  of  calomel ;  at  six 
months  half  a  grain,  rubbed  up  with  three 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  mayr  be  given 
at  night,  and  repeated  in  the  morning  if  it 
fails  to  act.  Another  excellent  method  of  giv- 
ing calomel  is  in  the  form  of  triturates.  A 
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one-tenth  of  a  grain  triturate  of  calomel 
given  hourly  for  five  or  six  hours  will  cause 
several  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  These 
triturates  may  be  obtained  from  most  drug- 
gists. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
they  are  only  for  occasional  use. 

Manna,  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  phosphate  of 
soda,  five  to  twenty  grains ;  or  sulphate  of 
soda,  five  to  ten  grains,  given,  at  six  months 
of  age,  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  the 
food,  or  separately  in  a  little  water,  act  very 
nicely  when  the  bowels  require  a  daily  stimu- 
lation. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  five  to  ten 
grains  at  six  months  of  age,  or  calcined  mag- 
nesia in  slightly  smaller  doses,*  act  as  laxa- 
tives ;  but  their  habitual  use  is  to  be  discoun- 


tenanced, as  they  are  liable  to  accumulate 
in  the  intestines  when  so  given  and  do  harm 
mechanically.  Infusion  of  senna  is  a  favorite 
domestic  remedy.  It  is  made  by  steeping 
one  ounce  of  senna  leaves  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water ;  the  dose  at  six  months  is  one  to  three 
teaspoonfuls,  to  be  given  only  once,  or  twenty- 
drops  three  times  a  day. 

Elixir  of  cascara  or  cascara  cordial,  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  three  times  a  day,  at  a  year  or 
older,  and  the  dose  decreased  one  or  two 
drops  every  third  or  fourth  day,  or  more 
rapidly. if  its  action  becomes  excessive,  often 
proves  curative  in  habitual  torpor  of  the 
bowels.  Unlike  most  laxatives,  the  bowels 
become  less  tolerant  of  the  drug  the  longer 
it  is  given. 


CONSISTENCY  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  A.  D.  S.  BURNS. 


IF  ever  consistency  is  a  jewel  it  is  when 
adorning  a  mother's  crown.  Few  of  us, 
until  we  enter  this  new  life  of  motherhood, 
realize  the  sublime  difficulty  of  being  like  our 
Great  Example,  "  The  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever."  And  yet  who  can  measure  the 
effect  of  this  firm,  consistent  government 
upon  the  characters  of  our  little  ones  ?  What 
can  a  mother  who  has  no  control  over  her 
own  moods  and  temper  expect  but  a  very 
imperfect  and  fitful  obedience  from  her  chil- 
dren ? 

Two-year-old  Johnnie  feels  the  sting  of  in- 
justice as  well  as  an  older  child  when  mamma 
scolds  or  whips  him  to-day  for  the  very  thing 
that  yesterday  or  to-morrow  would  not  be 
noticed,  because  her  mood  is  different.  His 
mamma  has  told  him,  perhaps,  that  he  must 
not  run  outside  the  gate,  and  has  punished 
him  repeatedly  for  doing  so.  Then  she  an- 
nounces in  his  hearing  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
punish  that  child  ;  he  will  run  away,  and  she 


can't  do  anything  with  him.  Liberty  for 
Johnnie  for  several  days  without  protest. 
Then  comes  an  unexpected  trouncing  when 
mamma's  nerves  are  unstrung,  or  the  disobe- 
dience brings  about  some  specially  trying  re- 
sult. Or  little  Alice  may  be  distinctly  told 
that  if  she  cannot  eat  her  meals  without 
whining  or  teasing  for  forbidden  articles  she 
is  to  leave  the  table  at  once.  She  leaves  un- 
til mamma  tires  of  the  tears  and  the  disorder, 
when  very  possibly  she  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  success.  Then  indulgence  is  tried  for  a 
while.  "  There  !  Take  the  pickle  and  hush 
your  crying.  Anything  to  stop  that  noise." 
Henceforward  "  that  noise  "  is  unfailingly  re- 
sorted to  as  the  surest  road  to  victor)-.  Then 
suddenly  a  pent-up  chastisement  breaks 
loose,  and  nearly  takes  the  child's  breath 
away. 

These  are  only  examples,  but  they  teach 
the  children  just  this :  If  mamma  is  in  the 
right  mood  they  can  have  and  do  about  what 
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they  like  ;  and  sometimes  the  poor  little  things 
guess  wrong. 

In  a  recent  article  on  "  Home  Government  " 
Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  :  "  A  good  rule 
for  family  education  is  this  :  If  you  grant, 
grant  cheerfully  ;  if  you  refuse,  refuse  finally. 
This  means  that  your  children  are  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  not  given  your  directions 
thoughtlessly,  and  that  importunity,  or  what 
they  would  call  '  teasing,'  is  not  going  to 
change  the  decision.  As  you  watch  the  chil- 
dren on  a  hotel  piazza  in  summer,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  mothers,  you  can  tell  in 
a  minute  whether  the  mothers  live  by  this 
rule  or  do  not.  One  set  of  children  will  ex- 
pect to  carry  their  points  by  making  fuss 
enough  about  them,  while  the  other  set  will 
accept  the  inevitable  at  once,  and  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  The  latter  set,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  are  not  only  the  bet- 
ter children  of  the  two,  but  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  happier ;  they  get  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  life." 

I  believe  that  punishment  of  an  offense 
should  have  but  one  aim  and  object,  and 
that  is  to  prevent  a  similar  offense  occurring 
again.  And  if  all  parents,  before  they  raised 
their  hand  or  their  voice  in  rebuke,  would 
stop  a  moment  and  think  what  would  be  the 
wisest  way  to  send  that  lesson  home  to  the 
child's  heart,  there  would  be  fewer  ungovern- 
able children  in  our  land.  There  are  parents 
who  do  this;  the  behavior  of  their  children 
testifies  for  them.   Such  parents  do  not  scold. 

I  admire  the  mother  whose  voice  is  always 
lowered  instead  of  raised  when  a  disturbance 
arises.  A  child  quickly  learns  to  govern  itself 
accordingly,  and  will  check  its  storm  of 
wrath  to  catch  the  quiet  words  which  are 
sure  to  be  few  and  guarded.  But  where 
there  are  two  who  are  willing  to  hold  them- 
selves in  check  for  the  good  of  their  child, 
there  are  ten  who  will  make  use  of  whatever 
punishment  affords  greatest  relief  to  their 
own  feelings  at  the  time  being.  As  I  heard 
a  young  mother  exclaim  not  long  ago, 
"  There  !  If  that  whipping  didn't  do  you  any 
good,  it  did  me — so ! " 

We  do  not  all  give  our  children  credit  for 
half  the  far-sightedness  they  really  possess. 


A  very  small  child  knows  by  the  simple  look 
in  a  mother's  eye  whether  she  means  exactly 
what  she  says  or  not.  The  look  and  the 
words  of  an  ungoverned  temper  will  fill  the 
little  soul  with  either  fury  or  fear;  while  he 
will  take  instant  advantage  of  the  yielding 
look  which  says :  "  Oh,  dear,  I  suppose  you 
will  have  your  own  way  whatever  I  do." 
Another  look  is  hailed  with  triumph  by  the 
youthful  offender.  It  is  the  look  of  unwise 
admiration  which  says:  "That  is  very 
naughty  of  you,  but  you  do  look  too  'cute  for 
anything." 

A  few  months  ago,  an  acquaintance  came 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  confided,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  her  darling  boy,  not 
yet  five  years  old,  was  learning  to  swear. 
She  supposed  he  caught  the  habit  from  the 
boys  playing  out-of-doors,  and  she  had  tried 
everything  to  break  him  of  it,  but  all  in  vain. 
What  should  she  do  ?  My  friend  was  much 
troubled  by  the  dilemma;  but  her  sympathy 
changed  to  an  opposite  sentiment  when  the 
next  day  she  was  greeted  by  the  grief-stricken 
mother  with  the  following  words :  "  Oh,  I 
must  tell  you  what  Ralph  said  just  now.  I 
was  sitting  here  at  my  work,  and  he  was  strut- 
ting about  the  room  in  his  lordly  style  when 
he  spied  a  wooden  tooth-pick  on  the  floor. 
Well,  what  did  that  child  do  but  strike  an 
attitude  and  exclaim  in  the  most  tragic  tone, 
'  My  God  !  Here's  a  tooth-pick ! '  It  was 
dreadful,  I  know,  but  I  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks."  Comment  is  un- 
necessary. 

If  any  mother  would  see  herself  as  others 
see  her,  in  the  government  of  her  children, 
let  her  watch  her  little  girl  while  governing 
her  doll.  If  the  child  scolds  and  shakes  and 
spanks  and  uses  abusive  words,  let  the 
mother,  for  the  cause,  "inquire  within."  I 
heard  to-day  a  little  three-year-old,  not 
knowing  she  was  listened  to,  say  to  her 
doll :  "  Dear,  Mamma  must  punish  you. 
You  have  said  naughty  words  and  must 
have  some  soap  on  your  tongue.  And  when 
your  hands  do  naughty  things  Mamma  must 
tie  them.  But  Mamma  loves  you  just  the 
same.  She  has  to  punish  you  to  make  you 
good."    I  thought  the  mother  of  that  child 
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might  well  rejoice  that  her  little  daughter  the  best  ways  to  control  our  little  ones,  do 
had  so  early  learned  the  lesson  of  trust  and  not  let  us  forget  that  our  own  wills  and 
obedience.  tempers  and  tongues  must  first  be  con- 
It  is  not  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  know  just  trolled,  if  we  would  be  really  consistent 
the  best  thing  to  do ;  but  in  puzzling  over  fathers  and  mothers. 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— I. 


NOTES  FROM  A  MATRON'S  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

BY  H.  F.  MONTROSE, 

eVead'.Yurse,  Children's  Medical  Ward,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 

IN  order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  health 
of  our  bottle-fed  infants,  there  should  be 
absolute  cleanliness  of  all  utensils  used  in 
preparing  their  food;  and,  most  essential  of 
all,  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept  and  those 
from  which  they  are  fed,  as  well  as  all  corks 
and  mouth  nipples,  must  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  sweet. 

This  rule  is  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
nurses  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  enforcing 
it  I  have  found  the  following  method  most 
successful : 

Immediately  after  use  rinse  the  bottles,  and 
wash  with  warm  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  ammonia  water  (use  a  bottle- 
washer;  if  one  is  not  at  hand,  a  very  good 
substitute  can  be  improvised  from  a  piece  of 
wire  and  a  small  sponge).  Then  rinse 
thoroughly,  first  in  hot,  then  in  cold  water; 
and  fill  with  a  half-saturate  solution  of  boric 
acid.  This  should  be  kept  in  them  until  re- 
quired for  use.  Corks  and  mouth-nipples, 
after  being  well  washed,  should  be  kept  in  a 
saturate  solution  of  boric  acid. 

The  different  foods  for  our  children  here 
are  prepared  each  morning  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  following,  put  in  the  proper  bot- 
tles— labeled  with  the  respective  names — and 
kept  on  ice  until  required  for  use.  Then  the 
needed  amount  is  put  into  the  nursing-bottle, 


also  labeled,  and  the  bottle  set  into  a  dish  of 
hot  water.  Ten  minutes  will  warm  it  suffi- 
ciently if  the  water  is  hot  (1200). 

In  feeding  the  little  ones  a  very  necessary 
rule  is — never  give  them  the  bottle  in  bed 
and  leave  them,  no  matter  how  carefully 
placed.  They  will  very  soon  fall  into  the 
habit  of  nursing  a  little  and  sleeping  by 
turns.  The  milk  will  grow  cold  long  before 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken,  and  then 
the  wonderment  will  be,  "  What  can  give 
Baby  so  much  pain,  and  why  will  he  never 
go  to  sleep  without  the  bottle  in  his  mouth  ?" 

Milk  and  Barley  Foods. 

The  foundation  for  all  our  foods  is  the 
barley  food  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

To  one  quart  boiling  water  add  one-half  ounce  of 
barley  flour,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  cold 
water.  Boil  five  minutes,  strain,  sweeten  and  salt 
to  taste. 

This  is  given  to  infants  from  one  to  five 
days  old,  from  one  to  two  ounces  every  two 
hours,  according  as  the  child  craves  and 
retains  it. 

The  different  milk  and  barley  foods  are 
mixed  according  to  Formulas  I,  II,  III,  and 
sterilized  by  the  following  method,  patent 
corks — rubber,  with  glass  stoppers — being 
necessary : 

Put  the  food,  properly  mixed,  into  the 
bottles,  filling  them  nearly  to  the  neck.  Put 
in  the  corks,  without  the  stoppers,  and  place 
the  bottles  in  a  pail,  or  anything  in  which 
they  can  be  conveniently  boiled  ;  fill  the  dish 
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with  cold  water  reaching  to  the  necks  of  the 
bottles,  and  put  over  a  quick  fire.  After 
boiling  fifteen  minutes  put  in  the  glass  stop- 
pers tightly'  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  more. 
Food  prepared  in  this  way  and  kept  on  ice 
will  remain  perfectly  fresh  for  a  number  of 
days. 

I.    Boiled  milk   i  part. 

Barley  food    3  parts. 

Infants  one  week  to  one  month  old,  two 
ounces  every  two  hours. 

II.    Boiled  milk   1  part. 

Barley  food   2  parts. 

Infants  one  month  to  three  months  old, 
three  ounces  every  two  hours. 

III.    Boiled  milk  I  .  „„.c 

Barley  food  [ Ec*Ual  PartS' 

Infants  three  months  to  one  year  old,  three 

to  four  ounces  every  two  hours. 

Cream  and  barley  food   Equal  parts, 

and 

Cream  and  lime  water   Equal  parts, 

are,  as  substitutes  for  the  above,  given  to  in- 
fants from  one  month  to  one  year  old,  two 
to  four  ounces  every  two  hours,  according 
to  age ;  also  peptonized  milk,  which  we 
make  after  the  following  formula  : 

Dissolve  in  a  little  warm  water  fifteen  grains 
of  pancreatine  and  twenty  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Stir  this  into  a  pint  of  cold  milk  and  add  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk  to  the  mixture.  Let  stand  ten  minutes  ; 
put  over  a  quick  fire  until  ready  to  boil,  then  keep 
in  a  well-corked  bottle  on  ice. 


?:  This  is  used  instead  !of^boiled"milk  and  in 
the  same  proportions,  when  the  food  is  not 
sterilized. 

In  Time  of  Sickness. 

For  very  sick  infants  the  following  foods 
are  given  alternately  each  for  twenty-four 
hours,  one-half  ounce  every  half  hour. 

ALBUMEN  AND  BRANDY. 
Whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  lightly. 

Barley  food   10  ounces. 

Brandy   >£  ounce. 

Put  into  a  bottle,  shake  well,  keep  on  ice. 

CREAM  AND  BRANDY. 

Cream   5  ounces. 

Barley  food   5  ounces. 

Brandy  \i  ounce. 

Keep  on  ice. 

Sick  children  one  year  old  and  over  are 
given  boiled  milk  diluted  one-third  with  lime 
water  or  barley  food,  two  to  four  ounces 
every  two  hours,  according  to  age. 

Convalescent  children  of  the  same  age 
have  for 

BREAKFAST. 

One  cup  of  boiled  milk,  two  crackers,  one  egg 
soft  boiled  if  two  years  old  or  over. 

MIDDAY  MEAL. 
One  slice  of  bread,  with  plenty  of  cream. 

AFTERNOON  MEAL. 

One  cup  of  chicken  soup,  with  plenty  of  crackers. 

These  meals  are  given  with  exact  regularity 
as  to  time,  and  nothing  is  allowed  between 
except  a  cup  of  milk  when  wished  for  'or  a 
little  fruit  to  the  older  children. 


BOTANY  FOR  T 

BY  ISABEL  H. 

I. 

The  lessons  in  botany  which  follow  are  adapted 
from  a  series  of  lessons  which  were  arranged 
some  years  ago  for  a  class  of  pupil-teachers  to 
give  to  the  children  in  the  primary  department  of 
a  training  school  for  teachers.  They  are,  of 
course,  very  short  and  very  simple.  It  will  be 
seen  in  these  lessons  that  the  seed  is  not  first  con- 
sidered, then  the  germinating  plantlet,  then  the 


tE  little  ones. 
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root,  leaves,  etc. — in  other  words,  what  might  be 
called  the  natural  order  of  the  subject  is  not  fol- 
lowed; but  in  accordance  with  a  principle  of  Pes- 
talozzi's,  which  is  most  assuredly  a  sound  one, 
the  natural  relation  of  the  child's  mind  to  the 
subject  determines  the  order.  The  first  lessons 
are  upon  the  flower;  for  it  is  the  flower  which 
naturally  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  child. 
In  giving  these  lessons  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  the  fingers  of  the  little  pupils  must  be  kept 
busy  as  well  as  their  minds. 

Lesson  I. — Petals. 

Select  for  a  lesson  the  flower  of  the  early  but- 
tercup [Ranunculus  fascicularis :  blossoms  in 
April  and  May],  or  any  other  flower  in  which  the 
petals  and  sepals  are  distinct. 

Take  your  little  scholar,  if  possible,  to  the  fields 
or  roadside.  Show  him  a  buttercup  growing. 
Talk  with  him  about  the  plant;  let  him  find  the 
root  that  holds  it  in  the  earth,  the  stem,  leaves, 
buds  and  flowers.  Ask  him  which  he  thinks  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  plant.  He  will  without 
doubt  decide  in  favor  of  the  flower. 

Then  gather  some  specimens  for  the  lesson, 
return  to  the  house,  and  begin  the  study  of  the 
flower. 

Let  the  child  take  a  buttercup,  holding  it  care- 
fnlly  in  the  left  hand  until  the  word  is  given  to 
begin  the  investigation.    Then  take  a  buttercup 
yourself  (see  Fig.  I),  and  holding  it  in  the  left 
l 


Fig.  i. — Buttercup, 
i,  i,  Petals.    2,  2,  Sepals. 


hand,  ask:  "What  have  we  in  our  left  hands?" 
The  answer  will  be:  "  Buttercups  "  or  "  Flowers." 
"Now  look  at  me  and  see  what  I  do  to  my 
flower."  Then  carefully  remove  a  petal.  The 
child  will  probably  say:  "You  have  pulled  off 
a  part,  a  piece,  or  a  leaf  from  your  flower." 
"Yes,  and  you  may  pull  off  very  carefully  from 
your  flower  a  piece,  or  a  part,  or  a  leaf.  Only 
one."  Then  take  off  another  petal  and  let  the 
child  do  the  same.  Continue  this  until  all  the 
petals  are  removed.  Then  tell  the  child  that 
he  might  call  these  that  he  has  taken  off  parts, 
or  pieces,  or  leaves,  but  that  there  is  another 
name  for  them  which  he  may  like  better.  Then 
give  the  term  petal.  The  child,  pleased  with  a  new 
word,  will  probably  take  it  without  difficulty. 

Now  give  him  another  flower  of  the  same  kind 
and  have  him  remove  the  petals,  applying  the 
new  word  he  has  learned  as  each  petal  is  taken 
off.    Take  another  buttercup  and  tell  the  child 


to  hold  out  his  right  hand;  remove  the  petals  and 
drop  them  one  by  one  into  the  little  hand,  asking 
each  time  for  the  name,  (live  the  child  two  or 
three  flowers,  and  after  showing  him  just  how  to 
do  it,  let  him  practice  taking  off  the  petals.  His 
little  fingers  will  at  first  tear  the  petals  and  per- 
haps take  off  two  or  three  at  once;  but  soon  he 
will  learn  to  remove  them  with  great  nicety. 

This  is  enough  for  the  first  lesson,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  ten  minutes  long.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  these  lessons  is  not 
to  give  botanical  terms  to  the  child,  but  to  train 
his  faculty  of  observation,  and  to  teach  him  to 
use  his  little  fingers  deftly,  t"  he  does  not  read- 
ily take  a  term  given,  any  name  that  he  may  give 
should  be  accepted,  provided  it  can  be  correctly 
applied.  If  instead  of  petal  he  seems  to  prefer 
flower-leaf  let  him  use  it. 

Lesson  II.— Sepals. 

Begin  with  a  review  of  the  preceding  lesson. 
Give  the  child  a  buttercup  and  tell  him  to  care- 
fully remove  the  petals,  applying  the  name  (petal) 
as  he  does  so.  When  this  has  been  successfully 
done— that  is,  when  he  has  taken  off  the  petals 
one  by  one  without  tearing  them — have  him  put 
aside  his  flower  and  look  at  you.  Then  take  a 
buttercup  bud  that  has  almost  opened— a  bud, 
because  the  sepals  of  the  buttercup  often  fall 
soon  after  the  flower  opens — and  ask  the  child  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  petals  of  your  flower.  Then 
tell  him  to  try  to  find  something  besides  the 
petals.  He  will  perhaps  point  to  the  stem,  but 
more  probably  to  the  sepals.  As  soon  as  he  has 
seen  them  for  himself,  give  him  an  almost  opened 
buttercup  and  let  him  point  out  the  sepals  on  his 
flower.  Then  allow  him  to  remove  one  sepal — 
then  another,  and  another,  until  the  five  are  taken 
off.  If  he  can  count  as  far  as  five  he  should  count 
them.  After  this  is  done,  ask  him  what  he  will 
call  these  five  little  things  that  he  has  taken  off. 
Give  the  term  sepal.  Then  let  him  take  the 
petals  from  his  flower  and  put  them  down  beside 
the  sepals.  He  should  have  a  bench  or  desk  to 
work  at,  or  else  a  piece  of  card-board  in  his  lap, 
upon  which  he  can  put  his  flowers.  Talk  with 
him  about  the  petals  and  sepals  as  he  has  them 
before  him  on  his  bench  ;  lead  him  to  notice  the 
difference  in  color,  size,  etc.  Then  ask  him  to 
arrange  the  petals  as  they  were  in  the  flower, 
then  to  put  the  sepals  around  them  on  the  out- 
side. As  he  does  this  he  should  call  each  part  by 
its  name. 

Now  let  him  have  a  little  play  with  his  petals 
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and  sepals.  Have  a  glass  full  of  water.  Suggest 
that  his  petals  be  little  boats.  Let  him  put  them 
carefully  on  the  water.  Let  the  sepals  be  pas- 
sengers and  let  him  put  one  upon  each  petal  to 
take  a  sail.  Some  such  little  play  gives  variety 
to  the  lessons,  trains  the  hand  and  familiarizes 
the  child  with  the  new  words  he  has  learned.  If 
possible,  always  allow  your  child  to  accompany 
you  when  you  go  into  the  woods  to  gather  the 
flowers  for  his  lessons. 

.  Lesson  III.— Stamens. 
The  child,  with  a  flower  of  the  buttercup  in  his 
left  hand,  should  remove  one  by  one  the  petals 
and  sepals.  When  this  is  done  ask  him  if  he 
can  find  any  other  part  to  take  off  from  his 
flower.  He  will  probably  pull  off  several  of  the 
stamens.  Take  from  a  flower  of  the  buttercup 
one  of  its  stamens,  and  put  it  by  itselt  on  some 
dark  surface,  so  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
Then  tell  your  little  scholar  to  take  oft"  a  part 
like  this,  just  one,  and  put  it  beside  yours;  then 
another,  and  another,  and  so  on  until  he  has  re- 
moved them  all.  Let  him  try  to  count  the 
stamens;  he  cannot,  there  are  so  many.  Give 
him  another  buttercup,  and  tell  him  to  point  out 
the  stamens.  Then  give  him  a  buttercup  bud 
almost  opened,  and  tell  him  to  find  the  stamens. 
He  will  thus  see  their  position  as  regards  the  pet- 
als and  sepals.  Let  him  remove  the  sepals,  pet- 
als and  stamens  from  the  bud,  naming  them  as 
he  does  so.  Now  let  him  try  to  put  them  to- 
gether again,  arranging  them  upon  his  desk,  so 
that,  as  in  the  flower,  the  sepals  will  form  the 
outside  ring,  the  petals  the  ring  inside  the 
sepals,  and  the  stamens  the  ring  inside  the  petals. 


Fig.  2 — Half  of  Cherry  Blossom. 
1,  1,  Petals.    2,  2,  Sepals.    3,  3,  Stamens. 

Take  now  a  different  flower,  one  that,  like 
the  buttercup,  is  complete  and  regular,  such  as 
the  flower  of  the  cherry.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Let  the 
child  find  in  this  flower  the  parts  he  has  learned 
— sepals,  petals  and  stamens.  If  there  is  time, 
and  you  can  do  so,  give  him  for  practice  two  or 
three  other  flowers,  such  as  the  wild  rose,  the 


wild  geranium,  the  strawberry;  taking  care  in 
each  case  that  the  specimens  chosen  are  complete 
and  regular. 

If  the  child  notices  that  the  sepals  of  the  cherry 
or  rose  are  not  distinct,  it  will  be  an  indication 
that  he  is  beginning  to  see  for  himself.  If  he 
does  not  notice  the  fact,  do  not  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Lesson  IV. — Parts  of  the  Stamen. 

The  ideal  flower  for  this  lesson  and  the  three 
following  is  the  large  white  lily.  If  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  any  other  flower  whose  stamens  are 
distinct  and  of  good  size  may  be  used.  Take 
from  your  flower  a  stamen  which  has  not  yet 
opened  to  discharge  the  pollen.  Place  it  upon 
the  dark  surface  of  your  little  scholar's  desk,  and 
ask  him  to  tell  you  what  color  it  is.  He  will, 
perhaps,  say  it  is  white.  Then  ask  if  it  is  all 
white.  You  will  probably  get  for  an  answer  that 
the  top  is  yellow.  Let  him  put  his  little  finger 
on  this  yellow  top.  Let  him  touch  the  yellow 
top  of  every  stamen  in  your  flower.  Tell  him 
that  these  yellow  tops  of  the  sta- 

fmens  have  a  name  ;    that  we 
.»        might  call  them  yellow-tops,  but 
*t         w  e  don't  — we  call  them  anthers. 
.'.I        It  may  seem  to  those  who  are  not 
!;*        familiar  with  these  lessons  that 
too  many  new  words  are  given 
to  the  child;  but  a  little  experi- 
ence will  show  that  he  takes  de- 
light in  using  his  new  vocabu- 
lary.   The  thing  to  be  feared  is 
not   that  the  child  learn  too 
many  new  words,  but  that  he 
learn  them  without  attaching 
any  idea  to  them.    He  will  find 
Fig  3— Stamen.  no  more  difficulty  in  talking  of 
Enlarged  scale.  '  0 

stamens  and  anthers  than  he 

does  in  talking  of  his  big  brother's  bicycle  and 
toboggan.  When  you  feel  sure  that  he  knows 
anthers,  take  one  which  is  discharging  pollen 
(Fig.  3),  and  hold  it  so  that  the  pollen  shall 
fall  upon  the  dark  surface  of  his  desk.  He  may 
say  that  some  of  the  anther  is  falling  oft.  If  your 
anther  is  a  lily  anther,  it  will  be  so  large  that  he 
can  easily  see  that  it  has  opened  on  each  side  to 
let  the  yellow  dust  fall  out  ;  but  if  your  specimen 
is  small  you  will  have  to  tell  him  that  the  anther 
is  a  sort  of  little  box  with  two  parts  which  hold 
the  yellow  dust  and  which  open  when  it  is  time 
for  the  dust  to  fall.  He  will  enjoy  getting  his 
little  fingers  and  nose  covered  with  the  pollen. 
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OF  all  the  South  African  native  tribes,  probably 
the  Bushman  or  Bosjeman  is  the  most 
peculiar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  degenerate 
offshoot  of  the  Hottentot  race,  and  closely  re- 
semble them  in  color  and  facial  characteristics. 
In  stature  they  do  not,  being  a  race  of  dwarfs, 
the  men  seldom  exceeding  five  feet,  while  the 
women  are  six  or  seven  inches  shorter.  Intellec- 
tually they  are  childish.  Their  dress  resembles 
that  ot  the  general  native,  consisting  of  a  skin 
kaross  or  cloak,  with  plenty  of  grease  for  the 
males  ;  and  for  the  female,  a  piece  of  skin  for  the 
head  and  a  leathern  apron. 

The  children  are  the  most  repulsive  atoms  of 
humanity  the  world  can  produce,  and  when  seen 
lying  around  the  primitive  dwellings,  are  simply 
disgusting.  They  are  stupendously  thick  in  the 
body,  with  long  arms  and  short  legs  ;  their  heads 
are  very  large,  and  more  than  reasonably  ugly  ; 
the  skull  projecting  behind,  the  forehead  reced- 
ing, and  the  short  woolly  hair  growing  low  down 
upon  the  forehead  as  though  they  were  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus.  The  eyes  are  very  small, 
and  are  kept  continually  closed  in  order  to  repel 
the  unwelcome  advances  of  the  sand  flies,  making 
the  poor  infant  look  as  though  its  eyes  had  re- 
treated into  the  head,  behind  the  prominent 
cheek  bones,  and  the  little  hills  of  fat  promiscu- 
ously dropped  here  and  there  on  the  face.  In 
sober  fact,  they  look  like  some  terrible  mon- 
strosity, and  not  in  the  least  like  human  children, 
being  repulsive  instead  of  attractive. 

When  these  children  are  ushered  into  the  world, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  mother,  who 
is  allowed  to  look  after  herself  as  well  as  she  can  ; 
but  a  messenger  is  di -patched  at  once  for  the 
doctor  or  "medicine  man."  The  reason  of 
this  great  haste  is,  that  until  he  has  made  his 
three  visits  no  nourishment  of  any  kind  is  al- 
lowed to  be  given  to  the  child,  and  naturally,  if 
his  coming  be  delayed  the  child  dies,  and  a 
source  of  defense  or  revenue  is  lost  to  the  family, 
a  boy  making  a  warrior  and  a  girl  being  sold  for 


a  wife.  When  the  medicine  man  arrives,  he  takes 
the  child,  and  kneading  its  joints  and  muscles, 
pounds  it  with  what  seems  to  be  undue  severity, 
and  eventually  makes  a  number  of  longitudinal 
gashes  in  its  body,  into  which  he  rubs  some 
mystic  compound  defined  as  "medicine;"  the 
next  day  he  calls  again,  enlarges  the  wounds, 
rubs  in  some  more  "  medicine,"  and  on  the  third 
day  he  washes  the  child,  dries  it  by  waving  it  to 
and  fro  over  the  heavy  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  and 
finally  paints  it  all  over  with  a  red  paint  made  of 
earth  and  grease  ;  this  is  renewed  for  some  months 
as  fast  as  it  wears  off.  The  child  is  then  allowed  to 
receive  regular  nourishment  and  but  little  further 
trouble  is  taken  with  it.  It  is  surprising  how 
independent  the  little  things  speedily  become. 

At  two  or  three  months  old  one  sees  them 
crawling  around  in  the  warm  sand  looking  like 
overgrown  yellow  toads,  squirming  here  and 
there,  making  quite  long  journeys  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  dwelling-place,  fighting,  howling, 
and  sleeping  totally  unnoticed  by  any  one  around 
them.  At  one  year  old  they  invariably  run 
around  with  full  use  of  legs  and  arms,  and  have 
learned  to  scratch  in  the  sand  with  their  baby 
fingers,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  for  the  water  bulbs 
which  lie  hidden  beneath  it. 

At  two  years  they  lose  their  objectionable 
obesity,  and  begin  to  look  more  like  human 
beings,  and  when  eight  years  are  passed  they  are 
commencing  the  most  perfect  portion  of  their 
life,  as  far  as  their  personal  appearance  goes. 
From  eight  to  eighteen  they  enjoy  the  roundness 
and  elasticity  of  youth,  but  at  twenty  the  out- 
ward signs  of  age  put  in  an  appearance. 

Every  evening,  as  the  burning  heat  in  a  measure 
subsides,the  children  come  out  into  the  open  spaces 
and  play.  In  one  game  a  little  girl  is  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  others,  stopping  at  each  dwelling, 
some  chanting  a  rude  measure.others  beating  time, 
or  making  a  humming  sound  in  harmony  with 
the  song.  A  species  of  skipping  rope  is  known 
to  them,  and  in  addition,  the  girls'  amusements 
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consist  in  "keeping  house,"  making  minia- 
ture pots  and  cooking  affairs,  hoeing  miniature 
plots  of  corn,  or  imitating  the  various  tasks  of 
the  women. 

The  boys  make  spears  of  reeds  pointed  with 
wood;  small  shields,  and  bows  with  blunt  arrows; 
dividing  in  parties,  attacking  and  defending,  am- 
bushing and  skirmishing,  copying  all  the  details 


of  the  maneuvers  of  their  elders.  They  are  also 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling.  The  more 
pacific-minded  erect  minute  cattle  pens,  and 
model  cattle  out  of  clay,  great  skill  and  ingenuity 
being  displayed  in  the  imitation  of  the  variously 
shaped  horns;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  watch  the  goats,  ostriches  or  cattle,  they  are 
sent  to  the  field. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Malnutrition  and  its  Consequences  in  a  Tropical  I 
Climate. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

A  few  days  ago,  I  became,  to  my  greatest  satis- 
faction, a  subscriber  of  Babyhood,  and  a  possessor 
of  the  numbers  which  appeared  from  January,  1888, 
up  to  November,  1888.  As  I  read  them  all  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  I  find  in  No.  27  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  diseases  the  mortality  from  which  could 
everywhere  be  reduced  by  just  such  measures  as  have 
given  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  its  enviable  pre- 
eminence among  similar  bodies." 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  through 
Babyhood  which  are  those  measures;  or,  if  they 
have  been  published,  which  is  the  title  of  the  book 
or  pamphlet  ? 

Although  a  stranger,  I  am  tempted  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  American  mothers  in  distress  by 
making  an  appeal  to  your  kindness. 

I  have  a  little  girl  of  two  years  and  eight  months, 
who  until  the  end  of  her  second  year  was  the  pic- 
ture of  health,  and  a  type  of  infant  beauty.  Her 
rose-color  red  cheeks  were  much  admired,  for  most 
children  here  look  pale  and  yellowish.  Without 
any  harm  she  had  been  transported  from  a  cool 
Swiss  mountain  climate  to  the  frightful  tempera- 
ture of  Batavia,  and  from  there  to  several  places  in 
Java,  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  and  more,  and 
again  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  her  second 
year  she  began  to  get  sickly.  The  cutting  of  the 
last  four  teeth  caused  her  a  severe  dysentery,  with 
continual  fever.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  four  teeth 
appeared,  the  illness  diminished,  till  finally  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  diarrhoea.  When 
recovered  from  this  illness  she  had  an  attack  of 
chicken-pox.  Meanwhile  our  physician  made  her 
take  all  kinds  of  remedies  against  worms,  because 
her  pupils  were  dilated,  her  little  body  was  so  ema- 
ciated, and  the  abdomen  so  large  and  hard.  But 
no  worms  appeared.  Then  he  ordered  cod-liver  oil, 
saying  the  child  had  become  scrofulous  by  suffering 
so  much  the  last  months.  (By  heredity  she  cannot 
be  scrofulous,  my  husband  and  I  being  of  very  good 
constitutions  and  of  very  healthy  families.) 


Now  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  Does  it  take  a  long  time  to  cure  a  child  of 
this  kind  of  scrofula  ? 

(2)  What  kind  of  climate  is  the  best  for  my  little 
girl — a  European,  mountain  or  seashore  climate,  or 
a  tropical  like  this  we  now  live  in  (30-350  Celsius  in 
the  shade,  but  tempered  by  a  nice  cool  sea-breeze)? 

(3)  Is  there  any  other  remedy  than  cod-liver  oil  ? 
My  Lili  becomes  nervous  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  will 
not  swallow  it,  whether  I  try  it  with  kind  words, 
sweets  or  violence.  She  is  a  very  good  and  reason- 
able child,  who  has  taken  willingly  very  nasty 
things,  but  cod-liver  oil  she  will  not  take.  A  prepa- 
ration of  iodine  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her,  as 
she  has  had  since  the  end  of  the  second  year  very 
irritable  bowels.  Do  you  think  acorns-cacao  would 
do  ?  or  can  cod-liver  oil  without  the  nasty  smell  and 
taste  be  had  ? 

(4)  Is  there  any  other  remedy  for  worms  except 
santonine  and  zedoar  seeds  ? 

(5)  From  one  year  till  about  two  years  and  a 
half  my  little  girl  was  very  fond  of  tender  meat, 
as  chicken  and  beefsteak.  Since  that  time  she  dis- 
likes it;  she  only  tastes  it  when  it  appears  on  the 
table  as  a  kind  of  delicacy — e.,  stewed  beef  tongue, 
pigeon  pie,  etc.  Her  favorite  nourishment  is  young 
vegetables,  nicely  prepared  with  milk  and  some  but- 
ter. She  is  fond  of  a  glass  of  sweet  wine  now  and 
then.  Is  there  any  harm  in  giving  her  the  one  and 
the  other  ?  A  DUTCH  MOTHER. 

Tandjoeng,  near  Tegal,  Java. 

The  measures  alluded  to  were  such  as  are  put 
in  force  by  intelligent  Boards  of  Health  :  isola- 
tion of  the  sick;  quarantine  in  a  certain  degree  of 
the  family,  at  least  as  regards  school  attendance; 
disinfection;  guarding  against  unwholesome  con- 
ditions in  or  out  of  doors,  and  similar  precau- 
tions. 

(1)  The  symptoms  described  are  not  usually 
considered  scrofula  at  all  in  this  country.  They 
represent  the  malnutrition  dependent  upon  ex- 
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hausiing  disease,  particularly  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

(2)  On  general  principles  we  should  say  a 
European  climate,  changing  from  mountain  to 
shore  after  a  lime,  so  that  the  change  may  renew 
the  first  stimulus  after  its  force  had  abated. 

(3)  Cod-liver  oil  is  much  used  in  emulsions  in 
this  country,  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  being 
to  a  great  degree  covered  by  the  process.  The 
hypophosphites  are  useful  in  such  conditions  as 
that  of  your  child.  If  cod  oil  cannot  be  borne, 
cream  is  a  useful  substitute.  The  vegetable  fats 
are  of  less  value. 

(4)  The  remedies  for  worms  are  a  multitude. 
But  we  see  no  occasion  to  use  them  in  your 
child's  case. 

(5)  Stews,  pies,  etc.,  do  not  seem  to  us  judi- 
cious for  a  child  of  faulty  nutrition.  Milk  and 
butter  probably  serve  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
nutritive  aliment.  The  vegetables  may  be  per- 
haps proper  if  they  do  not  derange  the  bowels. 
The  wine  should  be  given  with  or  just  before 
food. 


Tired  of  Breast  Milk,  but  too  Fond  of  a  Mixed  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

My  baby  boy  is  eight  months  old  and  stoutly  re- 
fuses the  breast;  or,  in  other  words,  has  weaned  him- 
self. I  consulted  our  family  physician  about  the 
case  and  he  never  heard  of  anything  like  so  young 
a  baby  weaning  himself.  Since  then  I  feed  him 
boiled  cracker  and  milk,  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
taste  of  potato,  apple-sauce  or  any  soft  food  that 
we  may  have  at  the  table.  He  has  always  been 
very  well,  and  plump,  weighing  thirty  pounds,  and 
now  I  am  afraid  he  will  get  thin  and  his  flesh  be- 
come soft.  He  has  four  teeth,  is  little  or  no  trouble 
at  night,  and  is  playful  and  creeps  all  over  during 
the  day.  He  has  a  nap  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  is  anxious  to  stand  alone. 

Can  you  advise  any  other  diet  by  which  he  may 
retain  his  present  health  and  strength?  Is  he  slow 
in  teething?  if  so,  will  it  be  worse  for  him  next 
summer  now  that  he  is  not  nursing? 

I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
"  weaning  himself"  will  have  on  his  general  health. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  Constant  Reader. 

The  child  is  not  slow  in  teething,  four  teeth  at 
-eight  months  is  rather  forward  than  otherwise. 
But  he  is  excessively  heavy,  probably  from  fat, 
and  this  amount  of  fat  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
main after  the  child  becomes  active.  We  do  not 
think  that  his  weaning  himself  thus  early  will  do 
him  any  harm.  He  ought  to  have  been  weaned 
within  one  or  at  most  two  months — i.  e.,  be- 
fore summer,  at  any  rate.  We  know  of  no  food 
that  will  be  likely  to  keep  up  his  fat,  but  his 
strength  and  health  can  be  probably  continued  by- 
proper  feeding. 

First  of  all,  to  keep  him  well  you  must  stop  abso- 


lutely giving  him  anything  from  your  table,  and 
wherever  we  can  control  the  feeding  of  children 
this  rule  stands  until  they  are  over  two  years 
old,  Potato  is  an  abomination  for  so  young  a 
child,  the  apple  nearly  as  bad.  Until  after  hot 
weather  let  your  child's  diet  be  milk  with  barley 
water,  or  milk  prepared  with  "flour  ball"  (see 
your  file  of  back  numbers),  and  nothing  solid,  un- 
less it  be  a  haid  crust  with  butter  for  it  to  suck. 
If  he  is  constipated,  give  oatmeal  gruel  instead  of 
barley  water  in  the  milk.  Let  the  child  drink 
water,  not  iced,  several  times  a  day.  Do  not  let 
him  eat  at  your  table. 


Constipation— Hot  or  Cold  Water— Changing  to 
Short  Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  (j/- Babyhood: 

Our  Baby  is  five  months  old.  She  weighed  six- 
teen pounds  and  had  two  teeth  when  four  months 
and  seven  days  old.  I  nurse  her  entirely.  She  has 
been  subject  to  colic  ever  since  she  was  three  weeks 
old  and  to  constipation  since  her  seventh  week. 
There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this  last  named 
trouble — e. ,  inheritance  from  me,  or  injudicious 
use  of  too  many  colic  remedies.  Since  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  Babyhood  I  have  learned  bet- 
ter ways.  An  injection  of  glycerine,  ten  drops,  has 
been  given  regularly,  twice  a  day,  for  three  months. 
The  movements  are  slightly  green,  and  have,  at 
times,  little  white  curds  in  them.  She  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  at  the  time  of  the  movements.  Will 
Babyhood  please  tell  me — 

(1)  If  there  is  anything  very  wrong  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  constipa- 
tion? 

(2)  Shall  I  give  Baby  hot  or  cold  water  to  drink? 

(3)  Will  there  be  any  danger  in  shortening  Baby's 
clothes  before  mild  weather,  which  in  this  climate 
means  May,  at  least?  Our  quarters  are  cold  and 
subject  to  decided  changes  in  temperature. 

Eort  Meade,  Dakota.  W.  A.  S. 

(1)  Constipation  is  of  course  undesirable,  but  if 
as  easily  relieved  as  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  very 
serious  matter.  And  while  the  nourishment  is 
entirely  from  the  breast  it  is  not  easy  to  do  any- 
thing better  than  you  are  doing.  When  she  is 
weaned  something  may  be  done  by  diet.  See 
Dr.  Dorning's  article  in  this  number. 

(2)  For  ordinary  drinking,  cool  but  not  very 
cold  water.    If  given  to  relieve  colic,  hot  water. 

(3)  Under  the  circumstances  we  think  the  em- 
barrassments of  long  clothes  are  less  than  the 
dangers  of  short  ones.  But  short  clothes  may  be 
eked  out  by  a  wide  flannel  bag  tied  over  the 
clothes  around  the  waist,  which  will  allow  free 
use  of  the  limbs  with  protection  from  cold. 


Spasmodic  Shutting  of  the  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  eight  years  has  recently  had 
chicken-pox.  Her  eyes  were  the  most  affected,  but 
she  broke  out  well.    A  physician  attended  her  and 
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she  seems  perfectly  well  now,  but  has  contracted  a 
habit  of  shutting  (I  can't  say  winking,  as  it  seems 
to  be  more  of  an  effort  than  a  wink  would  require) 
her  eyes  and  bowing  her  head  a  very  little.  It  seems 
to  me  so  much  like  one  of  the  movements  which  ac- 
company St.  Vitus'  dance  that  I  wish  your  opinion. 
Also  if  you  think  it  will  injure  her  eyes  to  use  them 
in  school.  She  says  they  itch.  They  do  not  appear 
red  or  look  badly  in  the  least.  ANXIOUS. 
Maiden,  Mass. 

The  trouble  may  be  due  to  cither  the  itching 
or  St.  Vitus'  dance  (chorea).  We  cannot  decide 
from  the  facts  before  us,  but  think  the  latter  sup- 
position the  more  probable.  In  either  case  the 
trouble  should  be  cured,  if  possible,  before  the 
child  is  sent  to  school. 


Early  "Quickening." 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

May  I  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  early  quickening  ? 
As  a  rule  may  one  expect  the  birth  of  a  child  four 
and  a  half  months  after  the  "  quickening"  ?  I  have 
little  experience  and  no  one  to  advise,  as  we  are  the 
only  Americans  living  in  this  Japanese  city.  With 
my  first-born  I  quickened  at  four  months  ;  he  was 
born  five  and  a  half  months  afterward.  Soon  I  am 
expecting  the  birth  of  the  second.  With  it  I  felt  a 
quickening  at  three  months.  I  am  very  strong  and 
healthy,  and  so  I  was  with  my  first.  My  principal 
out-door  exercise  is  a  daily  horseback  ride,  taken  with 
caution.  My  first-born  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an  un- 
usually healthy  child.  In  my  present  case  am  I  to 
expect  an  early  birth  ?  E.  L.  M. 

Aomorie,  Japan. 

"Quickening"  means  only  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  are  recognized  by  the  mother. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  such  movements.  Va- 
rious circumstances  may  render  such  recognition 
early  or  late.  As  a  rule,  the  movements  are 
recognized  earlier  by  women  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  a  former  pregnancy  or  who  are 
over-sensitive.  The  average  date  is  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  week,  perhaps  more  com- 
monly the  latter,  and  the  delivery  may  be  ex- 
pected about  twenty-two  weeks  (five  months) 
later,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  week  of  preg- 
nancy, counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
period.  If  the  date  of  quickening  is  very  early 
— as  in  this  case  at  three  months — it  raises  a 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  assumed  date  of 
beginning,  and  the  possibility  of  an  early  delivery 
should  be  taken  in  account. 


Flatulence. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  boy  is  ten  weeks  old,  and  ever  since  he  was 
two  weeks  old  I  nursed  him  four  times  a  day,  and  I 
fed  him  on  Ridge's  food  three  times  a  day — i.  e.,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  is  troubled  greatly  with 
generated  wind  on  the  stomach.  Would  you  kindly 
explain  what  this  is  due  to  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
food,  and  would  you  suggest  a  change  ?    The  food 


seems  to  agree  with  him  otherwise,  for  he  weighs 
fifteen  pounds,  and  feels  well  after  nursing,  but 
feels  uneasy  and  distressed  after  his  bottle. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  A  Subscriber. 

As  many  infants  entirely  suckled  are  troubled 
with  flatulence,  we  cannot  certainly  say  that  the 
food  causes  it  in  this  instance.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  that  if  the  amount  of  flatulence  was  really 
troublesome  we  should  try  something  else.  Why 
not  good  milk  properly  diluted  ? 


Baby  in  the  Corner. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  think  it  injurious  for  Baby  to  sleep  in  the 
corner  ?  Our  room  being  very  small,  it  is  a  case  of 
necessity  that  Baby's  crib  should  be  in  a  corner. 
We  always  have  one  of  the  windows  raised  several 
inches  at  night  for  ventilation.  E.  B.  H. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

There  are  corners  and  corners.  If  a  room  is 
badly  ventilated,  corners  are  ordinarily  the  least 
ventilated  parts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  room 
is  one,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  poorly  constructed 
country  houses,  which  is  the  arena  of  contending 
draughts,  a  corner  may  be  the  least  dangerous 
part  of  the  room.  A  small  room  with  a  window 
open  ought,  we  should  suppose,  to  be  sufficiently 
ventilated  to  render  the  air  in  the  corners  safe. 
Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  this:  if  the  cor- 
ner be  one  between  two  external  walls,  it  is  likely 
to  be  chilly,  if  not  damp;  an  inside  corner  made 
by  lath  and  plaster  partitions  would  not  be  open 
to  this  objection.  As  your  room  is  small,  it  pre- 
sumably has  sufficient  light  as  well  as  air. 


Injury  to  the  Knee  from  a  Fall. 

To  the  Editor  ^/"BABYHOOD: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  happened  to  my 
little  girl  last  October,  then  two  years  and  four 
months  old  ;  also  to  get  your  advice,  as  I  value  it 
very  highly. 

This  little  girl  had  a  very  slight  fall  from  the 
back  of  her  brother's  express  wagon,  while  she  was 
riding  around  on  the  piazza,  and  we  thought 
nothing  of  it  until  two  days  after,  when,  on  return- 
ing from  the  country  to  the  city,  she  complained 
that  her  knee  hurt  her,  and  she  would  not  walk. 
We  called  in  our  family  physician  and  had  him  ex- 
amine her  knee.  He  called  it  a  sprain,  and  recom- 
mended binding  the  knee  with  arnica,  which  we 
did.  The  lameness  improved,  but  a  swelling  appeared 
just  below  the  knee  on  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  leg. 
Then  we  called  in  the  doctor  again,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  result  of  the  sprain,  and  told  us  to  paint  it 
with  iodine.  This  we  kept  up  until  the  day  before 
Christmas  ;  then,  as  the  lump  had  not  disappeared, 
the  doctor  came  and  lanced  it.  The  discharge  was 
blood  and  matter,  and  the  doctor  recommended 
then  flaxseed  poultices.  We  changed  the  poultices 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  after  a  week  or  two 
the  lump  apparently  had  disappeared,  and  there 
was  no  discharge  from  the  opening.    This  favor- 
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able  condition  kept  up  for  several  weeks  (during 
which  the  child  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  bron- 
chitis) ;  then  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  run 
around  again  after  her  sickness,  the  place  opened 
again  and  began  to  discharge,  and  you  can  imagine 
our  dismay  after  we  had  thought  all  the  trouble  was 
over.  I  have  not  called  in  the  doctor  this  time,  but 
have  gone  back  to  the  flaxseed  poultices,  and  have 
turned  to  you  for  advice. 

The  little  girl  is  not  a  particularly  strong  child, 
and  she  has  cut  her  teeth  very  hard — is  getting  the 
last  double  ones  now.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  are  we  doing  all  that  can  be  done  ?  If  you  will 
kindly  find  space  in  your  magazine  for  this  long 
letter,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

New  York  City.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

You  are  not  "doing  all  that  can  be  done." 
We  do  not  attempt  to  say  just  what  your  child's 
ailment  is.  Only  this  appears,  she  had  a  fall, 
which  seems  to  have  injured  the  knee.  An  ab- 
scess followed,  healed,  and  opened  after  an  illness 
(bronchitis).  This  abscess  may  be  a  simple  one 
dependent  upon  injury  of  the  soft  parts  received 
at  the  time  of  the  fall,  or  it  may  depend  upon 
injury  of  the  bone  or  of  the  joint  dating  from  that 
time.  At  all  events  you  should  again  see  your 
physician,  and  if  he  desires  have  surgical  ad- 
vice. Such  ailments  may  be  of  slight  importance, 
but  usually  demand  skilled  care. 


Weak  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  give  advice  about  treating  weak  eyes.  Our 
little  girl  seven  months  .old  has  always  had  weak 
eyes,  and  I  hope  through  Babyhood  to  learn  how 
to  cure  them.  L.  A.  L. 

Elma,  Iowa. 

The  phrase  "  weak  eyes  "  is  quite  too  indefinite 
to  base  any  advice  upon.  The  age  of  the  child 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  ailment  is  either  a 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctival 
membrane  or  eczema  about  the  lids.  But  we 
should  need  to  be  very  sure  before  we  could  ven- 
ture to  offer  any  suggestions  for  domestic  treat- 
ment beyond  urging  thorough  and  gentle  cleans- 
ing of  the  parts.  One  thing  is  certain:  any 
affection  of  the  eye  that  needs  treatment  at  all 
needs  more  than  domestic  treatment.  Get  the 
best  within  reach.  As  a  rule,  domestic  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  worse  than  none. 


The  Desirability  of  Keeping  Water  on  the  Stove. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Babyhood 
from  almost  the  first  number,  and  many  a  time  have 
felt  thankful  for  help  it  has  given  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  keeping  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  nursery 
stove.  Formerly  I  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  to  keep  the  air  moist.    Then  I  was  told  that 


the  steam  was  considered  objectionable,  inducing 
throat  troubles.    Which  theory  is  correct? 

My  little  flock  of  four  have  been  benefited  much 
by  the  advice  of  Babyhood  on  different  subjects, 
and  I  try  to  get  other  mothers  to  read  it  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers.  A  MOTHER. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  hard  to  prove  anything  as  regards  the 
effect  of  a  vessel  of  water  or  its  absence,  but  our 
own  notion,  which  we  offer  for  what  it  is  worth,  is 
this:  A  vessel  on  a  stove  hot  enough  to  generate 
steam  is  not  desirable,  except  as  a  remedy  under 
certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  in  croup. 
But  if  a  room  is  heated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
its  air  too  dry,  a  vessel  of  water  standing  in  the 
room  may  give  off  enough  vapor  to  mitigate  this 
dryness.  The  vessel  may  be  near  the  stove,  but 
should  not  be  so  placed  as  to  generate  a  visible 
steam. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

M.  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. — No  bandage  is  ne- 
cessary except  to  retain  the  dressing  while  the 
navel  is  healing.  If  used  after  that  time,  ban- 
dages are  useful  for  warmth  only.  They  should 
never  be  tight;  they  do  not  prevent  rupture,  and 
if  tight  favor  it.  Flannel  we  think  less  irritating 
than  knit  bands.  It  is  preferable  that  an  hour 
should  elapse  after  nursing  before  bathing. 
Stated  intervals  in  nursing  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Nothing  is  more  certain  to  damage 
the  digestion  than  haphazard  and  too  frequent 
nursing. 

N.  Gltndale,  S.  C. — The  subject  is  rather  be- 
yond our  scope.  Vomiting  in  pregnancy  is  prac- 
tically universal.  It  varies  in  degree,  often  tax- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  physicians.  Medical  treat- 
ment is  only  moderately  successful  in  ordinary 
cases,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  remove  the  trouble 
entirely.  In  very  severe  cases  the  careful  attend- 
ance of  a  physician  usually  brings  a  threatening 
condition  down  to  the  level  of  a  tolerable  one, 
and  time  finishes  the  cure.  The  details  of  medi- 
cal treatment  we  cannot  here  discuss. 

Ella  C,  Dakota. — We  do  not  think  that  the 
nausea  is  any  less  marked  under  the  circum- 
stances. Suckling  generally  disagrees  with  in- 
fants at  such  times — that  is,  the  infant  has  not 
good  enough  nourishment,  and  as  soon  as  the 
condition  is  known  immediate  weaning  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  best  plan.  A  child 
born  the  first  of  September  may,  if  the  mother's 
supply  of  milk  is  very  good  in  quantity  and 
quality,  be  carried  over  till  the  end  of  the  next 
September.  If  the  breast  is  not  very  good  it 
would  better  be  weaned  before  hot  weather,  and 
fed  during  the  summer  on  diluted  cow's  milk,  as 
frequently  directed  in  Babyhood,  or  if  this  does 
not  agree,  on  some  of  the  prepared  foods  made 
with  milk.  As  you  describe  the  health  of  the 
mother,  the  earlier  date  of  weaning  is  probably 
better.  The  symptoms  of  the  child  itselt  are 
not  proof  of  rickets,  only  suggestive  of  it. 

M.  L.,  Massachusetts. — We  are  not  acquainted 
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with  the  food  mentioned,  and  do  not  know  if  it 
favors  flatulence  or  not.  You  can  change  to 
milk  or  barley  water,  as  often  directed  in  our 
columns,  if  the  restlessness  is  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  demand  a  change  in  food.  We  consider 
no  medicine  "harmless"  unless  used  judiciously, 
and  we  of  course  feel  still  less  certainty  of  the 
harmlessness  of  patent  medicines  of  the  composi- 
tion of  which  we  can  know  nothing  beyond  such 
statements  as  the  manufacturers  choose  to  make 
public  The  one. you  allude  to  seems  to  be  rela- 
tively harmless. 

F.  S.,  New  York  City;  G.  K.  R.,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. — See  article  on  Constipation  in  this  number. 
H.  M.,  Kansas  City.  —  You  also  will  find  a  part 
of  your  questions  answered  in  the  article  alluded 
to.  The  excessive  wetting  may  be  due  to  a  large 
amount  of  liquid  drunk  or  to  one  of  the  many 
causes  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  "  Bed-Wetting  " 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  142),  which,  as  an  old  subscriber, 


you  already  have.  There  are  several  striking 
errors  of  diet  mentioned.  You  say  that  the  baby 
"  is  almost  a  year  old,"  and  that  besides  a  proper 
diet  of  milk  slightly  diluted,  she  has  "  such  bits 
from  the  table  as  a  bacon-rind,  a  piece  of  rare  beef 
or  mutton  to  suck,  bread,  and  cooked  or  raw  ap- 
ple." Letting  a  child  of  less  than  two  years  go 
to  the  general  table,  is  always  hazardous  on  ac- 
count of  the  things  it  may  pick  up.  The  bacon- 
rind  may  be  so  hard  that  she  sucks  only  oil,  and 
from  the  fresh  meat  she  may  suck  only  juice,  but 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  any  indigestible  lump 
being  swallowed.  A  child  with  six  teeth  is  not 
likely  to  get  any  good  from  bread  and  quite  likely 
to  have  an  indigestible  mass  in  its  stomach.  Raw 
apple  ought  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  cooked 
apple  considered  necessary  to  relieve  constipation 
should  be  given  carefully  as  a  medicine  at  fixed 
times  and  its  effects  watched.  At  her  age  we  do 
not  usually  find  it  desirable  even  medicinally. 


BOTH. 

BY  AGNES  L.  MITCHELL. 


Grandmother  knit  for  the  baby 

A  jacket  of  blue. 
"  No  color  for  boys,"  so  she  wrote  it, 

"  But  this  one  will  do." 
And  she  sent  a  gold  pin  with  a  blank  for  the 
name, 

To  wait  till  "he  "  came. 

Next  day  came  from  lovely  Aunt  Mollie 

Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
All  scented,  embroidered  and  dainty, 

A  jacket  of  pink  ! 
"  To  dress  a  girl-baby  in  blue  is  a  shame  !" 

She  wrote  :  "  What's  her  name  ?" 


"  Dear  Grandma,"  wrote  Mamma  one  morning, 

"  Your  jacket  in  blue 
Is  just  the  right  thing  for  our  baby, 

His  eyes  are  so  blue." 
And  her  note  to  Aunt  Mollie  was  strange,  you 
may  think  ! 

"  Our  dear  little  girl  is  so  pretty  in  pink  !" 

I  fear  that  you'll  say  her  two  letters 

At  variance  seemed. 
Or  that  I  am  telling  you  something 

I  could  but  have  dreamed  ; 
But  the  fact  is,  her  stories  were  nothing  but  true  ; 

For  the  twins  wore  both  jackets — the  pink 
and  the  blue  ! 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Temporary 
Paralysis 
Following 
Scarlet  Fever. 


— In  the  January  number  of 
Babyhood  "B.  B.  N.,"  of  San 
Francisco,  asks  advice  for  a 
child  said  to  have  infantile  par- 
alysis. Perhaps  my  own  ex- 
perience may  be  of  service. 

My  boy,  when  ten  months  old,  had  scarlet 
fever.  This  was  followed  by  what  the  doctors 
considered  a  trouble  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  produced  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and 
also  paralyzed  the  legs,  although  there  was  such 
sensitiveness  that  the  lightest  touch  was  painful  to 


the  child.  For  a  month  his  legs  were  never  seen 
to  move  an  inch;  then  the  power  to  move  them 
came  slowly  back,  with  loss  of  the  painful  sensi- 
tiveness, so  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  could  kick 
about  with  ease. 

Still,  when  sixteen  months  old  he  could  not 
stand  alone.  At  that  time  a  trained  nurse  who  is 
an  Englishwoman  suggested  rubbing  his  legs 
thoroughly  at  bed-time  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  goose-oil  and  white  French  brandy.  In 
a  fortnight  after  beginning  the  faithful  use  of  this 
mixture  the  child  first  stood  alone;  in  a  month  he 
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was  walking  by  clinging  to  some  support;  and  in 
nine  weeks  and  a  half  he  began  to  walk  alone 
several  times  daily,  having  taken  his  first  step 
alone  a  fortnight  earlier.  Now,  three  months  and 
a  half  since  beginning  the  goose-oil  and  brandy, 
which  is  still  used  daily,  he  walks  freely  all  through 
the  day  and  climbs  on  top  of  all  low  objects  which 
he  finds. 

I  know  that  he  was  already  gaining  when  the 
use  of  the  oil  and  brandy  was  begun,  but  after 
that  his  progress  was  far  more  rapid,  although  we 
began  in  November,  a  bad  season  for  a  delicate 
child  to  gain. 

I  suppose  the  goose-oil  is  clarified  before  using 
it;  I  have  been  able  to  procure  it  from  a  Boston 
druggist.  I  will  gladly  furnish  any  further  infor- 
mation in  my  power. — E.  T.  P.,  Danvcrs,  Mass. 

[There  can  be  no  harm  in  the  massage  here 
suggested.  The  goose-oil  is  useful  simply  as  an 
oil,  facilitating  the  massage.  It  is,  however,  only 
proper  to  say  that  the  paralysis  following  scarlet 
fever  and  other  analogous  di -orders,  notably  diph- 
theria, has  a  very  different  outlook  as  to  recovery 
from  the  disease  for  which  physicians  have  gen- 
erally reserved  the  name  of  "infantile  paralysis." 
"  B.  B.  N.'s"  inquiry  was  answered  under  the 
supposition  that  the  latter  disease  was  meant.] 


Dress  Reform 
and  Physical 


— In  the  March  number  of 
Babyhood  the  article  entitled, 
"  The  Decline  of  Suckling  Pow- 
Improvement.  er  Among  American  Women," 
interested  me  exceedingly.  It  seems  so  sad  that 
mothers  should  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  maternity,  and  such  a  misfortune  to  the 
American  race  ;  for  nature  is  so  wonderful  in  all 
she  does,  and  understands  so  well  how  to  provide 
for  the  best  development,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
results;  and  it  is  cruel,  indeed,  that  an  infant 
should  be  deprived  of  what  it  naturally  should 
have  in  abundance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  fine  health  in  woman  are  caused  by  her 
dress  and  her  lack  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of  dress  that 
when  my  little  daughter  was  born  I  hoped  that 
by  the  time  she  was  grown  up  there  would  be  an 
entire  change  in  woman's  dress.  I  know  two 
physicians,  and  probably  there  are  countless 
others,  who  almost  make  it  part  of  their  treatment 
of  female  patients  that  they  should  leave  off  their 
corsets.  But  from  my  experience — and  no  man 
can  ever  be  a  practical  judge  of  the  matter— it  is 
almost  useless  to  leave  off  the  corset  and  continue 


with  the  present  style  of  dress;  for  if  a  woman 
wears  a  basque  without  a  corset,  she  has  simply 
changed  the  basque  into  a  corset,  and  if  she  is  at 
all  stout  the  whalebones  in  the  basque  are  soon 
bent  and  broken.  The  dress-reform  waists  I  am 
familiar  with,  in  fact  one  style  I  wore  for  two 
years;  but  I  didn't  find  them  satisfactory,  and  I 
don't  think  they  can  be  liked  or  they  would  be 
more  universally  worn;  perhaps  for  quite  slight 
persons  they  answer,  but  even  then  they  don't 
do  away  with  heavy  dresses,  which,  try  as  much 
as  one  may  to  make  them  light,  will  be  heavy 
when  finished. 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, for  a  short  time,  to  set  the  fashions.  I  should 
introduce  a  style  of  dress  fundamentally  different 
from  what  is  now  worn;  not  a  compromise  be- 
tween our  present  dress  and  the  reform-dress  con- 
scientiously adopted  by  some  women — very  apt  to 
be  the  so-called  "strong-minded" — and  so  ugly 
that  it  does  a  thousand  times,  more  harm  than 
good,  as  it  prejudices  the  rest  of  womankind  and 
the  whole  of  mankind  against  the  mere  word 
"dress-reform."  But  the  new  style  of  dress 
must  be  attractive  and  becoming,  to  be  adopted, 
where  the  richest  materials  could  be  used  if 
wanted;  and  the  style  should  be  such  that  the 
future  generations  would  not  be  deprived  of 
their  birthright  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution. 

I  once  heard  a  minister  refer  to  the  corset  and 
the  panier  in  a  sermon,  saying  that  their  influence 
on  the  human  race  was  more  injurious  than  that  of 
liquor  and  tobacco.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  ?  Even  if  a  woman  were  sufficiently  enter- 
prising herself,  knowing  a  vital  interest  was  at 
stake,  to  adopt  a  different  style  of  dress,  her 
husband  and  her  family  would  not  be  willing 
that  she  should  make  herself  a  marked  object. 

Fashionable  women,  the  ones  who  follow  the 
extreme  of  fashion  when  they  are  paying  visits, 
or  at  balls,  dinners  and  concerts,  wear  their 
corsets  pulled  in  tremendously ;  but  when  they  are 
at  home,  or,  in  other  words,  "not  at  home," 
except  to  their  intimate  friends,  then  they  are 
in  loose,  becoming  tea-gowns  of  soft  cashmeres 
and  silks.  The  woman  who  is  not  fashionable, 
and  who  is  about  her  household  and  with  her 
children  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  wears  her 
corset,  without  thinking  much  about  it  perhaps, 
but  is  very  tired  by  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
root  of  the  evil  is,  that  our  clothes  are  all  de- 
signed for  a  corset,  and  without  it  the  dress  is  a 
failure.    Unless  one  can  goto  an  "artiste  "  for  a 
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dressmaker,  one  cannot  get  an  attractive  result 
without  a  corset.  But  how  about  the  full-busted, 
finely  developed  peasant  ?  Their  dress  is  very 
different  ;  with  every  breath  they  take  they  draw 
in  the  full  amount  of  oxygen  to  give  new  life  to 
every  part  of  their  body.  Compare  their  children, 
their  confinements  and  their  supply  of  natural 
nourishment  for  their  children,  with  ours. 

How  was  it  with  the  Grecian  women  ?  A  race 
of  beauties,  in  form  and  feature,  and  models  for 
the  whole  world!  It  was  a  Grecian  law,  that  a 
woman  as  soon  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  her 
becoming  a  mother  should  abandon  her  girdle, 
so  that  any  constriction,  however  slight,  was  im- 
possible. And  women  gloried  in  their  power  of 
giving  new  heroes  to  their  race,  and  were  delighted 
to  cast  aside  the  girdle  and  let  all  the  world  know 
their  anticipated  happiness.  But  with  us  to-day. 
our  clothes  make  us  conspicuous  in  any  but  an 
attractive  way  when  we  are  far  advanced  towards 
maternity. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be,  if  some  prominent 
leader  in  the  world  would  introduce  a  style  of 
dress  healthful,  becoming,  beautiful;  so  that  wo- 
men could  exercise  in  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  give 
health  and  therefore  happiness  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration.— Millennium,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

— It  is  rather  curious  to  see  how 
Kill  or  Cure     c  ,  . 

few  people  are  able  to  argue 

Methods.  upon  any  subject  without  imme- 
diately reducing  it  to  a  mere  question  of  personal 
experience  and  judging  of  it  upon  that  ground. 
If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  undoubtedly  say  that 
this  was  the  feminine  method  of  arguing;  but  be- 
ing a  woman,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  the  method 
of  the  average  human  being,  masculine  and  fem- 
inine. Supposing  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  the  daily  introduction  of  small  doses  of 
poison  into  the  system  is  not  a  bad  habit,  imme- 
diately some  one  triumphantly  exclaims,  "Well, 
I  don't  care!  My  grandfather  smoked  all  his  life, 
and  he  lived  to  be  ninety-two."  Or  some  one  is 
suggesting  that  hot  bread,  fried  food  and  pastry 
are  articles  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
good  health.  Again  comes  the  triumphant  cry, 
"  My  grandmother  lived  to  eighty,  and  she  always 
ate  everything  she  liked." 

Indeed,  I  myself  might  use  the  same  argument 
in  defense  of  the  abominable  fashion  of  tight  lac- 
ing, by  saying,  "  My  grandmother  was  buried  on 
her  eightieth  birthday,  and  she  laced  all  her  life, 
admitting  the  fact  and  defending  the  practice." 

The  fact  is,  there  is  scarcely  any  objectionable 


or  dangerous  habit  which  we  cannot  defend  in 
the  same  way.  A  strong  and  healthy  human 
being,  whether  man,  woman  or  child,  can  do 
almost  anything  without  necessarily  showing  any 
bad  effects.  Look  at  the  children  of  the  ignorant 
classes,  our  Irish  laborers,  for  instance.  To  be 
sure,  quantities  of  Irish  children  die,  but  there  are 
enough  who  survive  to  awaken  in  some  people 
our  present  American  fear  of  being  completely 
overrun  by  the  Irish.  Nor  is  it  entirely  a  question 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  It  is  not  only  the 
especially  healthy  Irish  child  who  lives  in  spite  of 
nearly  every  mistake  in  its  hygienic  influences 
which  can  be  made.  Even  the  delicate  ones 
sometimes  bear  a  course  of  treatment  which  we 
should  suppose  would  kill  a  strong  one.  Take 
the  case  of  my  sma'l  friend,  "  Baby  Deary." 

Born  when  her  mother's  health  was  fast  failing, 
"  Baby  Deary  "  was  very  small  and  delicate  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  reared  by  hand.  At  six 
months  old  she  had  whooping-cough,  at  ten 
months  a  bad  attack  of  bronchitis.  It  was  at 
this  time  I  first  made  her  acquaintance.  She 
then  was  about  as  large  as  a  baby  of  four  months, 
and  was  terribly  emaciated.  Would  any  one  say 
that  the  proper  way  to  nurse  this  sick  baby  was 
to  give  her,  as  her  mother  said,  "  something  in 
her  hand  all  the  time,"  that  something  meaning 
sometimes  cake,  sometimes  pie  and  sometimes 
fried  pork  ?  I  believe  not,  but  nevertheless 
"Baby  Deary  "  had  all  these  things  during  her 
illness,  and,  having  them,  she  recovered,  and  has 
survived  her  mother,  to  enter  an  asylum  where 
she  is  growing  apparently  into  a  healthy  child. 

What  then?  Was  "  Baby  Deary's  "  diet  one 
to  be  recommended  for  other  delicate,  teething 
babies,  who  are  passing  at  ten  months  old 
through  severe  illness  ?  Hardly. 

We  can  only  say  of  all  cases  where  hygienic 
laws  are  evidently  infringed,  that  while  many  can 
bear  that  infringement,  many  others  die,  or  have 
their  lives  spoiled  by  ill  health.  Many  an  old 
man  lives  to  a  good  old  age  in  spite  of  hygienic 
mistakes  innumerable,  but  where  are  those  young 
companions  who  started  on  life's  journey  with 
him  ?  Were  they  intended  to  only  half  complete 
that  journey  ?  Why  are  they  not  with  him  at 
eighty  ?  Who  shall  say  how  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  very  mistakes  which  have  not 
shortened  his  life  only  because  of  his  exceptional 
health  and  strength  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
our  methods  with  our  children  are  right  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  kill  them  or  make  them 
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ill.  That  fact  does  not  show  that  they  are  not 
constantly  in  danger,  or  that  the  same  methods 
may  not  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  many  a 
child. 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  method  of  argu- 
ing which  I  have  just  described,  and  am  espe- 
cially reminded  of  it  by  a  letter  in  the  March 
number  of  Babyhood  from  an  English  lady. 
She  speaks  of  an  article  of  mine  in  the  October 
number  called  "  Half- Clothed  Children,"  in 
which  I  brought  forward  all  the  arguments 
which  occurred  to  me  against  the  fashion  of  leav- 
ing children's  legs,  arms  or  necks  bare,  as  is  so 
often  done  in  England.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  editor  of  Babyhood  thoroughly  en- 
dorsed my  article  by  discussing  the  question 
much  better  than  I  could  do.  Our  English  Cousin 
replies  to  all  such  arguments  simply  by  bringing 
forward  the  fact  that  she  herself  has  two  remark- 
ably finely-formed  and  healthy  girls  who  have 
always  been  dressed  in  the  way  objected  to  with- 
out being  injured  by  it.  As  well  might  I  bring 
forward  as  an  unanswerable  argument  that  I 
have  always  covered  my  boy  evenly,  and  that 
he  has  lived  and  is  healthy  !  Or  as  well  might 
"Baby  Deary's"  poor  mother  have  written,  if 
she  knew  how  to  express  herself,  "What  non- 
sense to  object  to  giving  young  babies  pork- 
steak,  cake  and  pie !  My  baby  had  them  all 
when  she  was  at  death's  door,  and  didn't  she  get 
well?" 

It  is  useless  for  any  of  us  to  argue  entirely  from 
our  own  particular  experience.  We  must  look 
for  the  philosophy  of  our  methods  to  those  who 
have  given  it  especial  study,  and  we  could  hardly 
find  a  clearer  statement  in  a  few  words  of  the  rea- 
son for  that  equality  of  clothing  which  is  so  espe- 
cially insisted  upon  by  all  dress  reformers,  than 
in  the  aforesaid  editorial  remarks  in  the  October 
number  of  Babyhood. — A.  P.  Carter,  Boston, 
Mass. 

— In  the  Eebruary  number  of 
A  Plea  for  the    Babyhood  one  of  the  leading 

Sight-Method  articles_„A  Reformed  Prim- 
in  Teaching  er"_opens  with  this  state. 
to  Read.  ment :  "It  is  a  painful  truth 
that  we  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a 
sad  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
Our  first  steps  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge are  hampered  by  artificial  fetters."  The 
veracity  of  the  first  statement  cannot  be  denied 
even  by  those  most  desirous  of  acknowledging  our 
indebtedness  to  our  ancestors,  but  much  of  the 


pain  may  be  extracted  from  this  truth  by  simply 
having  the  courage  to  use  the  heritage  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  not  to  hold  it  in  fictitious  rever- 
ence because  our  forefathers  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  called  it  good.  Because  it  has  proved 
good  it  need  not  necessarily  prove  perfect.  Be- 
cause it  is  valuable  it  need  not  be  infallible.  If 
we  will  only  be  content  to  allow  this  possession 
of  ours  to  slip  into  its  proper  niche  and  rest  there 
until  needed,  it  will  no  longer  be  the  questionable 
treasure  that  we  are  now  forced  to  regard  it. 

The  second  statement  that  "our  first  steps  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  hampered 
by  artificial  fetters,"  need  be  a  truth  only  so  long 
as  we  care  to  have  it  one;  and,  happily,  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  these  fetters  will  have  lost 
their  power  to  bind.  The  "New  Education"  is 
a  much  abused,  and  perhaps  a  rather  vague 
term,  but  that  it  has  a  meaning,  and  that  it  is  an 
actual  living  growth,  the  infant  learner  of  to-day 
will  testify. 

The  sad  fact  that  there  is  so  little  accordance 
between  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  sounds  which  they  represent  is,  and  always 
must  be,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  all  orthog- 
raphers.  Though  this  be  true,  let  us  guide  the 
feet  of  the  little  child  so  that  he  may,  for  the  first 
few  months  of  his  journey  at  least,  remain  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  the  difficulties  before  him.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  will  have  made  a  fair  start 
and  will  have  gained  confidence  in  his  own  power 
to  overcome.  The  mists  will  have  partially  cleared 
away,  and  he  will  no  longer  be  fearful  of  the  fate 
which  he  realizes  has  been  and  must  be  the  ' 1  com- 
mon fate  of  all. " 

As  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  beginner  that  the 
name  of  the  new  acquaintance  which  he  sees, 
together  with  many  other  strangers,  is  "  aitch  " 
(h),  so  too  is  it  unnecessary  to  burden  him  with 
the  information  that  this  "long  loop  with  the  lit- 
tle hill  close  to  it"  (as  the  reform  teacher  of  to- 
day would  probably  describe  it)  has  a  certain 
definite  phonetic  value.  Even  if  it  be  possible  to 
find  a  sufficiently  large  beginner's  vocabulary 
among  our  phonetically  written  words,  how  un- 
attractive a  way  of  learning  to  recognize  them, 
this  half-uttered,  half-breathed  sounding  of  char- 
acters must  prove  to  one  who  cannot  realize  the 
significance  of  the  undertaking  or  its  connection 
with  the  object  to  be  attained. 

But  why  need  either  method  be  resorted  to  ? 
Simply  because  we  are  so  accustomed  to  spelling, 
that  if  the  old  way  is  found  unsatisfactory  we  in- 
vent a  new  one.    Fortunately  some  courageous 
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souls  have  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  doctrine 
that  reading  can  be  taught,  and,  what  is  more, 
learned,  without  coming  into  contact  with  these 
artificial  fetters.  By  means  of  the  old  system,  the 
child  is  taught  that  three  strange-looking  char- 
acters, whose  names  are  aitch — a  —te,  go  through 
some  mysterious  process  that  brings  them  in  the 
end  to  stand  for  what  he  has  familiarly  known  as 
the  word  hat.  By  the  other  method  of  spelling, 
he  has  no  sooner  learned  to  attach  a  certain 
sound  to  a  given  character  than  he  is  confronted 
by  the  discouraging  fact  that  that  sound  does  not 
Tit  that  character  in  any  one  of  the  half  dozen  new 
words  wherein  he  sees  it  hold  a  place.  Of  course, 
by  careful  selection  we  can  keep  this  knowledge 
from  him  for  a  few  weeks;  but  if  we  do  so  we  will 
inevitably  find  ourselves  confronted  by  one  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  we  must  be  content  with  a 
limited  vocabulary  of  disconnected  words,  or  we 
must  teach  words  that  are  unfamiliar  and  conse- 
quently uninteresting  to  the  little  learner.  This 
was  a  fault  of  our  old  primer.  In  order  to  con- 
fine itself  to  monosyllables,  it  forced  its  disciples 
to  do  battle  with  sentences  which  were  almost  un- 
intelligible, and  naturally  were  productive  of  the 
expressionless  reading  with  which  we  all  are  pain- 
fully familiar. 

There  is  still  one  resource  left  to  us,  and  that 
is,  during  the  first  few  months  of  school  life  to 
simply  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  art  as 
spelling.  The  child  has  grown  up  in  a  world  of 
objects.  They  have  been  his  every-day  compan- 
ions from  his  earliest  remembrance,  while  the 
written  word  is  a  total  stranger,  and  conveys  no 
more  intelligible  meaning  to  him  than  do  the 
mysterious  characters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet  to 
us.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and  a 
very  slight  appeal  to  that  ever-ready  power  of 
the  child's  mind— the  imagination — words  will 
become  to  him  mental  pictures  of  dear  and  famil- 
iar objects.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  must  be 
the  teacher's  cue  in  the  work  before  her.  When 
the  child  enters  the  school-room,  overwhelmed  by 
timidity  occasioned  by  the  unusual  surround- 
ings and  the  unfamiliar  faces,  the  sight  of  one 
•of  his  old-time  friends  —a  top  or  a  ball — will 
bring  a  realizing  sense  that  there  is  a  bond 
•of  sympathy  between  the  old  life  and  the  new, 
and  the  feeling  of  strangeness  will  give  place  to 
•one  of  pleasure  and  interest.  Here  in  a  foreign 
land  he  has  met  an  acquaintance,  and  he  is  eager 
•X.0  hear  all  that  can  be  told  him.  He  already 
knows  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  straight 
and  curved  lines  the  artist  can  make  a  sketch 


which  he  and  all  others  will  recognize  as  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  top.  Lead  him  to  understand 
that  the  peculiar  combination  of  straight  and 
curved  lines  which  forms  the  word  top  is  a  pic- 
ture of  that  object  as  real  and  tangible  as  the 
sketch  itself.  He  will  thus  learn  to  connect  the 
word-form  with  the  object,  will  realize  that  the 
word  is  a  conveyer  of  the  idea  second  in  import- 
ant c  only  to  the  object  itself. 

The  child  learns  to  talk  by  hearing  others  talk. 
He  grasps  words  as  a  whole,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  elements  which  compose  them.  If 
we  care  to  be  consistent  with  Nature's  laws,  this 
too  is  the  way  he  should  be  taught  to  read.  The 
truly  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  the  little 
one  learns  when  this  course  is  pursued  constantly 
confirms  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
"  old  nurse." 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  this 
method  is  that  by  its  use  the  child  need  not,  even 
at  the  outset,  be  confined  to  words  of  two  or 
three  letters,  or  even  to  monosyllables.  If  his 
kit  tie  is  one  of  his  best  loved  friends,  he  will 
recognize  the  word -picture  of  it  as  readily  as 
though  it  held  only  one-half  as  many  letters. 
And  how  much  more  interesting,  how  infinitely 
more  attractive  reading  will  be  to  him,  if  it  be 
made  to  relate  to  the  common,  every-day  things 
in  which  he  takes  a  personal  interest. 

By  adherence  to  the  phonetic  method,  sentence 
reading  must  be  postponed  until  the  child  has 
mastered  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary;  while  by 
means  of  the  "word-picture"  system,  sentence 
reading  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  first  word  has 
been  firmly  fixed.  How  great  a  point  this  is  in 
its  favor  none  but  a  practical  teacher  can  tell. 
In  all  his  school  life,  the  child  will  feel  no  keener 
pleasure  than  the  one  he  experiences  when 
he  reads  his  first  sentence,  when  he  first  grasps  a 
complete  thought  from  the  characters  that  only  a 
short  time  before  conveyed  to  his  mind  no  im- 
pression but  that  of  mystery.  Even  he  is  dimly 
conscious  of  a  new  power,  and  the  reading  lesson 
will  hereafter  have  a  deep  significance  for  him; 
it  will  offer  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
new-found  force. 

It  has  been  urged  in  objection  to  this  word- 
picture  method  that  each  word  must  be  taught 
individually —for  and  by  itself  ;  that  as  the  child 
does  not  know  the  sounds,  he  will  be  able  to  read 
only  those  words  that  have  been  especially  de- 
veloped ;  in  a  word,  that  it  makes  him  more 
dependent  upon  his  instructor  than  the  phonetic 
system.    Practical  experience,  however,  demon- 
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strates  that  the  child's  observation  will  have  been 
trained  to  recognize  likenesses  and  distinguish 
differences  most  accurately,  and  unconsciously 
he  will  draw  comparisons  and  make  his  own  in- 
ferences. He  has  involuntarily  connected  certain 
sounds  with  certain  forms,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity arrives  he  will  apply  his  knowledge,  un- 
wittingly making  use  of  phonics  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  practicable  in  an  unphonetic  lan- 
guage. Still  he  will  not  have  spent  one  moment 
in  the  tiresome  study  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  word.  He  will  have  deduced  naturally  a  law 
for  his  own  guidance,  drawn  from  personal  expe- 
rience. 

To  the  uninitiated  mother  who  anxiously  cries, 
"What!  will  my  child  not  learn  to  say  his  a,  b, 
c's  at  all?"— we  say,  Be  comforted!  He  will 
learn  them,  but  not  until  after  he  has  learned  to 
read.  Under  the  new  regime  the  characters  of 
which  we  build  our  words  are  of  only  secondary 
importance,  so  no  valuable  time  is  spent  in  learn- 
ing them,  but  the  "  reformed"  teacher  constantly, 
though  incidentally,  refers  to  them  by  name,  in 
the  course  of  her  work,  and  her  pupil  gradually 
absorb-;  the  knowledge.  So  when  the  time  comes 
when  he  must  spell  in  the  "good  old  way," 
ignorance  of  the  alphabet  will  not  be  one  of  his 
difficulties. 

The  watchword  of  this  word-picture  method  is 
simplicity.  Naturalness  is  its  underlying  prin- 
ciple. In  view  of  this,  it  must  appeal  to  the 
thoughtful  mother  and  teacher  no  less  strongly 
than  to  the  child  whose  welfare  they  both  have 
at  heart.—  M.  F.  K.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

_  ,      — I  was  much  interested  in  the 

Ways  and  , 

article.  "Around  the  table, 
Means  at  the    .  ,  ,  , 

in   your  March  number,  and 
Table.  11  rt. 

agree  with  all  the  writer  says, 
especially  about  providing  comfortable  chairs  for 
children. 

Besides  having  them  of  the  right  height,  I 
think  there  should  always  be  a  place  to  rest  the 
feet  on,  as  it  is  very  uncomfortable  to  sit  long 
with  the  feet  dangling  unsupported.  If  any 
mother  doubts  it,  let  her  try  sitting  on  a  stool  so 
high  that  her  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor  or  have 
any  support,  and  see  how  she  likes  it.  Being  one 
of  the  short  people,  I  speak  from  experience  both 
past  and  present. 

I  sometimes  hear  mothers  reprove  their  chil- 
dren for  resting  their  feet  on  the  round  of  the 
chair  because  it  rubs  off  the  paint.  As  if  that 
was  of  more  consequence  than  the  child's  com- 


fort !  I  do  not  think  such  mothers  realize  how 
very  uncomfortable  it  is  to  sit  with  the  feet  un- 
supported, and  besides  being  uncomfortable  I 
think  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  legs.  An- 
other mistake  which  most  mothers  make  is  giving 
children  such  large  mugs  or  goblets  to  drink 
from.  They  forget  how  weak  and  unsteady  the 
little  hands  are,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  them  to 
hold  the  large  goblets  commonly  used.  Even  the 
mugs  made  on  purpose  for  children  are  too  heavy 
for  them,  and  besides  I  think  mothers  are  apt  to 
fill  them  too  full.  I  have  seen  them  filled  to  the 
very  brim,  and  if  the  child  spilled  a  drop  he  was 
scolded  or  punished  for  carelessness,  while  if  the 
mug  had  been  only  two-thirds  full  no  accident 
would  have  happened. 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  lady  who  had  some 
very  good  ideas  about  managing  children  at 
meal-times.  She  has  four  children,  and  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  come  to  the  table  they 
are  told  that  they  must  not  expect  to  eat  just  what 
the  older  people  do.  so  they  do  not  ask  for  every- 
thing they  see.  Each  one  has  a  small  glass  mug 
and  a  small  knife  and  fork  that  can  be  easily 
handled,  and  their  mother  is  very  particular  to 
keep  the  knives  well  sharpened  so  that  they  will 
cut  well.  Then  each  one  has  a  little  fancy  jar  in 
which  to  put  bones  and  bits  of  refuse  food.  Their 
mother  says  she  dislikes  to  see  a  child  hold  up  a 
piece  of  gristly  meat  and  ask:  "Where  shall  I 
put  it?"  So  she  got  these  jars,  and  when  the 
children  find  anything  they  do  not  like  in  their 
food  it  is  dropped  in  the  jar  and  nothing  is  said 
about  it. 

My  friend  thinks  that  little  children  often  find 
it  very  hard  to  sit  all  through  meal-time,  so  when 
the  dessert  is  being  put  on  the  table  the  children, 
if  tired  of  sitting,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  table 
quietly  and  take  a  little  run  in  the  next  room,  but 
they  are  taught  not  to  be  noisy  about  it,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  any  one.  This  is  the  only  time  they  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  table  without  asking  to  be 
excused. 

Another  thing  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  is  to 
talk  about  the  food.  If  anything  is  given  to  them 
which  they  do  not  like  they  lay  it  aside  without 
saying  anything,  and  they  are  taught  not  to  speak 
of  what  others  eat.  I  do  not  think  it  sounds  well 
for  a  child  to  say:  "  Johnnie  did  not  eat  his  pie," 
or  "Nellie's  had  more  cake  than  I  have,"  and 
I  know  children  who  say  when  offered  any  food 
that  they  dislike:  "No,  I  thank  you,  I  hate  it," 
or  "I  think  it's  horrid." — Marian  Russell, 
Charleslown,  Mass. 
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A  Mother  in 
Japan  Who  is 
Not  "Tired." 


— The  January  number  of  Baby- 
hood has  just  reached  me,  and 
I  want  to  tell  the  mother  from 
Delaware  who  signs  herself 
"Tired,"  how  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
"limit  of  maternal  devotion." 

I  might  do  it  in  a  few  words  by  saying  that  I 
give  my  baby  only  the  time  necessary  to  insure 
its  being  perfectly  well  cared  for  as  regards  its 
real  needs,  and  that  I  do  not  cultivate  or  yield  to 
fancied  ones.  From  the  hour  of  its  birth,  it  is 
left  to  itself  when  once  I  am  assured  that  it  has 
been  made  comfortable.  If  it  frets,  it  is  turned 
over,  and  rarely  does  that  fail  to  satisfy. 
Should  it  cry,  and  give  no  evidence  of  being  in 
pain— and  a  baby  in  pain  will  make  the  fact 
understood — I  simply  sit  by,  and  let  it  cry  it 
out  a  few  times.  After  that  there  is  no  further 
trouble. 

My  wee  daughter  of  a  year  spent  the  first 
months  of  her  life  in  a  kore  (a  long  basket).  As 
she  grew  older  and  stronger,  she  was  propped  up 
with  pillows,  and  was  perfectly  content  to  sit  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  great  world  about 
her.  When  the  weather  grew  warm  enough  she 
was  transferred  from  her  kore  to  a  hammock 
swung  on  the  veranda.  Here  she  was  "  happy  as 
the  day  was  long."  When  it  was  too  cold  for 
the  hammock,  we  put  her  in  a  crib  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  sides  are  high,  but  open,  being 
fitted  with  bars,  and  in  the  bottom  we  fitted  a 
tatami  (a  soft,  straw  mat);  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, a  solid  board  floor  would  do  almost  as  well. 
Here  the  girlie  spends  her  waking  hours  with 
plenty  of  room  to  crawl  about,  and  finds  climbing 
up  by  the  sides  and  walking  round  very  delight- 
ful. Here  she  is  absolutely  safe  from  draughts, 
and  cannot  find  anything  with  which  to  gratify 
her  desire  to  put  everything  she  gets  hold  of  into 
her  mouth,  as  her  playthings  are  selected  by 
those  whose  judgment  is  more  mature  than  her 
own.  I  sit  by  with  whatever  work  I  have  in 
hand,  knowing  that  my  girlie  can  neither  bother 
or  be  bothered.  With  slight  variations  this  is 
the  plan  I  have  followed  with  my  three  babies, 
and  they  have  each  earned  the  reputation  from 
their  friends  of  being  ' '  the  best  baby  I  ever 
saw."  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  cry  and  re- 
fuse to  be  comforted.  Their  demands  are  always 
most  reasonable.  The  baby  who  now  holds  the 
scepter  over  our  household,  and  reigns  queen  in 
our  hearts,  is  the  happiest,  best-natured,  and 
altogether  the  sweetest  baby  of  my  acquaintance. 
(She  is  the  only  American  baby  within  many 


miles,  which  may  somewhat  modify  the  force  of 
my  statement.) 

The  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  six,  are 
safely  tucked  away  for  the  night  by  six  o'clock, 
so  that  I  have  my  evenings  free  from  interrup- 
tion. —Delaware,  Japan. 

,r  ...      —Two  of  my  babies  were  in- 

Homoeopathic      .  3 
„       ,.     .       clined  to  be  constipated  almost 
Remedies  for  .      .  1 

from  their  birth.     for  one  of 

Constipation. 

them,  one  dose  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  sulphur  (30th)  was  sufficient 
to  "bring  her  around  "  and  "keep  her  straight  " 
for  some  time;  and  the  continuance  of  this  treat- 
ment cured  the  bad  habit. 

Another  baby,  now  a  little  more  than  two  years 
old,  seemed  to  be  proof  against  the  homoeopathic 
"similias,"  and  responded  only  to  appreciable- 
doses  of  the  milder  cathartics.  The  movements, 
when  purgatives  were  not  employed,  were  in 
large,  hard  balls,  and  caused  much  pain;  fre- 
quently relief  could  only  be  obtained  by  giving 
an  injection.  On  looking  for  further  information 
on  this  subject,  my  wife  found  that  tincture  of 
hydrastis  (golden  seal),  in  drop  doses,  would  pro- 
duce a  soft  stool  ;  and  she  has  used  it  for  six. 
months,  whenever  needed,  with  good  results;  the- 
child  not  having  had  a  hard,  lumpy  stool  since 
she  began  its  use.  It  is  given  on  a  little  sugar. 
The  first  decimal  dilution  would  not  have  much 
taste,  and  might  give  as  good  results;  but  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  this  remedy  for  consti- 
pation has  been  mentioned  among  those  which 
have  been  given  in  Babyhood.  The  homoe- 
opathic pharmacies  will  furnish  sugar  tablets,  each 
containing  one  drop  of  the  tincture,  or  of  the- 
dilutions,  as  may  be  desired. —  W.  E.  C,  M.D., 
Washington.  , 

An  Effectual  ~l  have  discovered  a  new  mode 

Method  of  °^  Purushment  for   my  little 

_  ,  ,  .  masculine  mischief-maker  of 
Subduing 


Eestlessness. 


two  short  summers,   which  I 


think  may  prove  a  source  of 
relief  to  some  of  the  overwrought  mothers  of 
Babyhood.  Being  a  boy,  he  actually  took  to 
climbing  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  and  as  the 
months  accumulated  upon  his  head  I  found  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  his  chubby  grasp — though 
it  reposed  upon  a  book-case  seven  feet  high.  If 
a  coveted  article  towered  above  his  reach  after- 
getting  upon  the  high  chair,  he  would  take  his 
little  broom  and  brush  it  down,  for  have  it  he 
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must.  I  spatted  his  hands  until  I  was  tired, 
and  punished  him  in  every  infantile  way  that  I 
knew  of— that  seemed  proper  with  so  small  a 
child — but  with  no  good  results.  Reason  with 
him  I  could  not,  for  he  would  look  at  me  with  a 
mischievous  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
while  I  lectured  him,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
mischief  in  a  redoubled  manner  immediately 
afterward. 

Something  must  be  done,  for  I  must  have  my 
time — a  part  of  it  at  least — for  the  many  labors 
that  crowded  upon  me,  so  I  devised  the  plan  of 
tying  him  up  when  he  disobeyed  me  in  any  way. 
I  took  an  old  "fascinator,"  such  as  ladies  used  to 
wear  upon  their  heads  for  evening,  which  was 
soft  and  broad,  easy  to  tie  and  untie,  fastened 
one  end  of  it  to  a  door-knob  and  tied  the  other 
around  his  waist,  and  presto  !  I  had  solved  my 
problem.  He  realized  that  it  was  a  punishment 
and  the  effect  was  most  salutary.  Finally,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  tying  sometimes  on  other  occasions. 
If  I  was  very  busy,  and  he  annoyed  me  by  de- 
taining me,  I  would  tie  him,  and  give  him  his  lit- 
tle rocker  and  playthings  with  a  safe  length  of 
string,  and  he  would  play  happily  for  a  long  time, 
and  my  mind  was  absolutely  at  rest  about  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  was  not  required  to  run 
every  minute  to  see  if  he  was  in  mischief.  The 
quiet  of  mind  that  this  plan  has  afforded  me  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  a  mother  with  overful 
hands  and  overwrought  nerves.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  such  among  Babyhood's  list  of  moth- 
ers. A  grateful  relief  it  will  prove  itself,  I  believe, 
to  any  one  who  will  try  it. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  frequent  useful- 
ness of  my  discovery  during  the  approaching 
summer,  when  I  shall  tie  him  with  a  dress-braid, 
allowing  him  the  full  length  of  it,  while  he  plays 
in  the  yard,  thus  preventing  his  disappearing 
through  the  gate  every  few  minutes,  as  I  have 
known  such  little  ones  to  do.  To  demonstrate 
that  I  have  gained  my  point  in  using  it  as  a  pun- 
ishment, I  will  say,  that  now  if  little  Chubby- 
hands  starts  upon  a  tour  of  mischief,  a  call  of 
"Mamma  will  tie  him  !"  brings  him  to  a  full 
•stop  right  speedily. — E.  D.  C,  Salida,  Col. 


Pastimes 
in  Traveling 
with  Children. 


— It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
travel  many  miles  by  land  and 
by  water  with  my  little  ones,  and 
generally  with  the  entire  care 
of  them.  This  has  led  me  to  study  how  to  make 
the  time  pass  as  quickly  and  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible to  all  concerned.     Perhaps  some  mother 


would  like  to  know  of  my  experience  and  to 
hear  about  some  of  our  pastimes. 

To  begin  with,  I  carry  a  supply  of  gingham 
aprons.  As  soon  as  the  train  moves  off,  the 
collars  and  ties  are  removed  and  these  aprons 
buttoned  on.  No  need  now  to  caution  against 
soiling  or  spoiling  the  pretty  traveling  dresses, 
and  the  children  can  play  without  thinking  of 
their  clothes.  The  first  hours  fly  rapidly,  the 
novelty  being  sufficient  to  distract  the  children. 
After  that  the  time  begins  to  drag,  and  busy 
brains  and  fingers  need  occupation.  Toys  are 
cumbersome  to  travel  with,  and  so  I  endeavor  to 
dispense  with  them  as  much  as  possible.  A 
number  of  pencils,  tissue  paper,  and  some  old 
bright  colored  nursery  books  or  picture  cards, 
make  an  outfit  which  furnishes  entertainment  for 
hours.  The  porter  brings  a  table,  and  the  chil- 
dren sit  around  it  and  trace  pictures,  from  the 
books,  on  the  tissue  paper. 

Then  we  have  a  game  of  our  own  invention 
which  never  loses  its  charm,  especially  for  the 
wee  laddie  of  our  party.  Looking  out  of  the  car 
window,  we  pretend  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  a 
farm  to  buy,  a  house  to  put  on  it,  and  cattle  to 
stock  it  with.  These  are  selected  from  the  objects 
we  see,  and  being  very  particular,  of  course  we 
traverse  many  a  mile  ere  our  tastes  are  suited, 
and  many  an  hour  is  thus  whiled  away.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  game  may  be  spun  out  to 
any  length  by  discussions  and  consultations  as  to 
the  purchases. 

Sometimes  I  take  the  contents  of  my  valise 
and  roll  up  a  great  doll,  nearly  life-size,  using  for 
it  a  child's  cap,  coat,  etc.,  and  really  I  have  never 
seen  my  little  girls  enjoy  their  wax  or  bisque  dolls 
in  their  own  nursery  half  so  much  as  they  did 
these  improvised  ones. 

I  usually  carry  one  new  toy,  which  I  keep  in 
reserve  for  the  last  stage  of  the  journey.  Upon 
one  occasion  I  bought  a  miniature  set  of  pewter 
dishes,  costing  ten  cents.  The  little  dishes  were 
very  satisfactory;  even  the  good-natured  con- 
ductor wanted  to  come  to  our  tea  party  and  pro- 
vided some  lumps  of  sugar.  Then  invitations 
had  to  be  written  and  elaborate  preparations 
made  for  this  tea  party,  all  consuming  time. 

Once  I  took  a  set  of  common  dominoes,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  blocks  and  game. 
And  on  another  occasion  we  had  a  solitaire 
board  with  common  marbles.  Both  these  games 
were  new  to  the  children.  I  have  found  it  wise 
to  carry  a  lunch  basket  when  traveling  with  the 
children.    In  this  way  I  can  regulate  their  diet, 
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and  we  make  quite  a  play  out  of  it.  One  of 
the  little  girls  is  the  waitress  and  sets  the  table. 
And  by  the  way,  we  never  sit  down  to  "tea" — 
oh,  no! — it  is  a  "tea  party,"  or  a  "dinner 
party." 

I  always  try  to  have  our  meals  at  a  different 
time  from  the  other  passengers,  so  that  when  the 
train  stops  at  the  call  of  "Twenty  minutes  for  re- 
freshments !  "  we  may  spend  that  time  in  a  brisk 
walk  upon  the  platform.  How  this  rests  the 
cramped  little  limbs  !  How  much  good  the  fresh 
air  does,  and  how  we  look  forward  to  this  little 
variety. 

Perhaps  some  one  wants  to  know  whether  all 
this  play  is  not  hard  work  for  mother  ?  By  no 
means.  I  have  occasionally  time  to  read  my 
magazine,  or  snatch  a  nap,  or  chat  with  my 
neighbor  opposite  as  she  sits  watching  us  in  her 
pretty  traveling  gown,  looking,  oh  !  so  weary 
with  the  monotony  of  her  long  ride,  and  appar- 
ently envying  me  my  merry  group  of  children. — 
E.  M.  £>.,  Waco,  Tex. 


How  we 
Christened 
the  Twins. 


—  They  were  born  on  Trinity 
Sunday  in  a  quiet  town  among 
the  Alps  where  there  was  neither 
English  nor  American  church; 
only  a  long,  narrow  room,  fitted  up  as  well  as 
might  be  for  the  services,  and  an  English  Chaplain 
to  "break  bread  "  for  us  from  autumn  to  spring. 
The  sweet  babies  had  grown  to  be  five  months 
old,  and  Don,  who  had  waited  paiiently  for 
Christening  Day  to  come,  said  in  his  twisted 
German-English: 

' '  Shines  the  sun  not  beautiful,  Mamsey  ?  Shines 
it  not  for  our  babies?" 

The  Herr  Graf  made  answer  : 
"  It  shines  all  days.   There  don't  be  any  differ- 
ence !" 

Mamsey  smiled. 

"  Are  the  clouds  never  heavy,  Graf?" 

Then  Bonnie,  whose  other  pet  name  is  Sun- 
shine (we  know  why),  said  : 

"Clouds  is  outside,  sunshine  inside  !  Mamsey 
says  so." 

There  was  no  baptismal  font,  godfathers  and 
godmothers  were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  ; 
but  it  was  a  consecrated  room,  warm-hearted  peo- 
ple from  many  lands  filled  the  rows  of  rush-bot- 
tomed chairs,  the  sunshine  streamed  through  the 
windows  and  into  the  hearts;  and  over  the  plush- 
covered  pine-table — our  altar— hung  Pappy's  little 
copy  of  the  "Transfiguration." 

Our  trio  took  care  of  themselves  on  three  chairs 


way  up  in  front.  They  knelt  and  stood  just  at 
the  right  moments,  winning  approval  from  dear 
Granny,  who  says  :  "  They  behave  almost  as  well 
as  my  children  used  to."  Granny  thinks  her 
government  of  the  past  rather  better,  as  being 
stricter,  than  Mamsey 's of  the  present;  and  Mam- 
sey being  herself  one  of  the  admirable  results,, 
naturally  does  not  contradict  her. 

Don  knelt  reverently  with  his  hands  folded, 
but  Bonnie,  anxious  little  woman,  kept  her  eyes- 
on  the  "dollies,"  to  see  that  all  went  well.  Herr 
Graf  alternatively  Squeezed  his  eyes  tight-shut  or 
opened  them  to  fullest  width,  according  as  he 
remembered  his  little  duty  or  forgot  it.  The 
babies  were  carried  in,  dressed  in  their  softest 
long  white  dainty  robes. 

All  things  were  done  decently  but  not  quite  in 
order,  for  the  harmonium  squeaked  and  one 
high  voice  sang  out  of  tune,  whereupon  our 
"Duett,"  used  only  to  cooing  lullabies,  listened' 
astonished. 

\Vhe;i  the  Herr  Graf  was  baptized  loving  hands 
had  arranged  a  bower  of  delicate  climbing  greens, 
and  the  font  (an  earthenware  bowl)  was  covered 
with  moss  and  sunk  deep  in  the  midst  of  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  broken  later,  that  it  might  not  be 
desecrated  to  common  use. 

But  now  the  loving  hands  were  far  away  in 
England,  and  others  which  Mamsey  had  relied" 
upon  failed  her  through  some  mistake.  There 
were  no  flowers,  no  bower,  no  font,  and  the 
water  stood  wailing  in  the  Communion  chalice 
— most  improper,  but  perhaps  more  sacred. 
However,  that  is  just  as  one  looks  at  it ! 

Pappy  took  Rosebud  and  Mamsey  held  the 
starry-eyed  boy,  while  the  chaplain  asked: 

"  Have  these  children  been  already  baptized 
or  no  ?" 

Then  Pappy  blundered,  as  he  explained  later: 
' '  All  the  questions  in  the  prayer  book  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  I  remember  the  marriage  ser- 
vice did  !"  So  absent-mindedly  he  said :  "Yes!"' 
Whereupon  Mamsey  in  hurried  whisper:  "  No  ! 
No!  No/" 

The  warm-hearted  people  from  many  lands 
smiled ;  the  chaplain  bit  his  lip  and  swept  his 
grizzled  beard  over  his  mouth.  There  was  a 
pause  during  which  Rosebud  surveyed  the  con- 
gregation with  placidity;  perhaps  she  overheard 
the  mother  of  eleven  say  she  was  "the  prettiest 
baby  ever  seen  !"  and  the  boy  looked  out  upon 
the  great  world  with  wonder  in  his  starry  eyes. 

The  chaplain's  voice  broke  the  amused  silence, 
and  as  the  solemn  words  were  read,  the  homely 
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room  faded  from  Mamsey's  vision,  the  little  awk- 
wardness from  her  thought. 

Upon  each  tender  baby  brow  was  "  signed  the 
sign  of  the  cross,"  and  two  more  •'witnesses" 
were  received  into  Christ's  church. 

The  warm-hearted  people  from  many  lands, 
with  Granny  and  our  trio,  joined  in  prayer  for 
our  babies,  and  as  Mamsey  knelt  on  the  low 


cushion  with  Boy's  downy  head  cuddling  into 
her  neck,  her  heart  went  up  in  a  burst  of  suppli- 
cation that  God  would  lead  her  darlings  with 
tender  hand  through  -'the  perils  and  dangers  of 
this  life  "  until  at  last  (but  not  too  soon,  please  !) 
the  Golden  Gates  should  open  to  receive  them 
and  they  should  be  safe  forevermore. — J.  S.  P. 
|  R.,  Florence,  Italy. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


How  to  Make  Friends  with  a  Dog. 

A  good  many  people  are  bitten  by  dogs,  when 
very  few  need  be.  In  the  first  place,  people 
should  not  meddle  with  dogs  who  do  not  know 
them.  Every  now  and  then  somebody  startles 
a  dog  by  laying  a  strange  hand  upon  him,  pokes 
him  with  a  stick  or  pushes  him  with  the  foot,  and 
"  is  bitten  by  a  vicious  dog."  Why  not  let  the 
dog  alone  ? 

There  are  people  with  the  bad  habit  of  med- 
dling with  what  does  not  concern  them,  and 
there  are  children  who  have  been  taught  no  bet- 
ter than  to  touch,  if  they  can,  whatever  takes 
their  fancy.  These  are  the  people  bitten  by 
dogs.  Not  once  in  ten  thousand  times  does  a  dog 
molest  a  person  who  minds  his  own  business,  no 
matter  how  crabbed  the  dog  may  be. 

If,  however,  you  are  bound  to  approach  and 
touch  a  dog,  do  it  properly.  There  is  only  one 
way.  It  is  this  :  Put  out  your  hand  easily  and 
confidently  to  the  dog,  so  that  he  may  smell 
it.  Put  it  to  his  nose.  If  he  sniffs  at  it  and  wags 
his  tail  or  otherwise  shows  friendliness,  then  you 
may  speak  to  him  and  pat  him  on  the  head  if  you 
like,  and  perhaps  use  other  familiarities;  but  if, 
when  you  offer  your  hand,  the  dog  remains  sul- 
len and  passive,  the  sooner  you  take  away  your 
hand  the  better.  Never  approach  a  strange  dog 
with  either  timidity  or  menace;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  the  best  way  is  to  let  all  strange  dogs  alone, 
and  get  any  desired  information  about  them 
from  those  who  have  the  honor  of  their  personal 
friendship.  —  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


An  Anecdote  of  the  President's  Boyhood. 

General  Harrison  was  born  on  the  Harrison 
homestead  near  North  Bend,  a  few  miles  below 
Cincinnati,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
tilling  the  farm  to  which  the  latter  had  retired 
after  a  long  career  as  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory  and  in  Congress.    Young  Ben- 


jamin was  seven  years  old  when  his  grandfather 
was  elected  President  in  the  famous  Log-cabin 
and  hard-cider  campaign,  but  remembers,  even 
more  distinctly  than  the  stirring  events  of  that 
year,  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Cincinnati  under 
the  guidance  of  the  President-elect.  Young  Ben 
did  not  know  much  about  cities  then,  and  when 
his  grandfather  led  him  past  an  apple-woman's 
stand,  the  boy  thought  how  good  and  kind  it 
was  of  the  old  woman  to  keep  food  for  the  re- 
freshment of  weary  pedestrians.  Up  at  North 
Bend  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  charging  any- 
body anything  for  a  few  apples,  and  so  Ben  went 
up  to  the  stand,  coolly  filled  his  pockets,  and 
walked  away. — Exchange. 


A  Royal  Baby. 

Probably  the  magnificent  state  of  the  royal 
baby  of  Spain  surpasses  that  of  any  other  infant 
of  Western  lands,  but  the  retinue  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  shows  how  they  do  such  things  in  the 
East.    The  list  of  his  attendants  was  as  follows: 

Eight  nurses. 

Twenty-five  fan  bearers. 

Twenty-five  palanquin  bearers. 

Ten  umbrella  bearers. 

Thirty  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Seven  cooks. 

Twenty-three  assistant  cooks. 
Fifty  servants  and  messengers. 
Fifty  dressers  (to  put  on  and  take  off  the  im- 
perial clothes). 

Seventy-five  astrologers. 
Sixteen  governors. 
Sixty  priests. 

With  all  the  present  Emperor  of  China  has 
lived  to  be  17  years  old. — Advance. 

Light  Appearing  in  India. 

An  important  event  has  recently  occurred  in 
India,  and  one  that  will  have  a  most  favorable 
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bearing  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
that  vast  empire.  The  Princes  of  Rajpootana 
have  voluntarily  abolished  throughout  their  do- 
minions the  custom  of  infant-marriages.  This 
custom  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  productive 
of  misery  of  any  prevailing  in  India,  and  the  pres- 
ent regulation  is  that  in  the  future  no  girls  shall 
be  married  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  no  boy 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  law  a  contract  of  marriage  had 
been  entered  into.  These  Princes  of  Rajpootana 
hold  the  highest  rank  in  Hindu  society,  and  apart 
from  the  authority  which  they  have  in  their  own 
dominions,  the  example  set  by  them  will  have 
wide  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 
India  is  cut  up  into  principalities,  and  if  the  aw- 
ful infantile  marriage  abuse  can  be  suppressed  in 
one,  it  would  seem  it  might  be  in  others.  And  so 
it  might  if  the  British  Government  did  its  duty. — 
Evangelical  Messenger. 


The  Kitchen  and  the  Children. 

I  declare  bad  food  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
any  amout  of  peevishness,  hot  temper,  family  dis- 
pute, weak  will-power,  vitiated  tastes,  bad  morals 
and  general  viciousness.  How  often,  ah,  how 
often  has  a  badly  cooked  breakfast  caused  ill- 
temper,  and  hard,  unloving  words,  and  clouded 
over  the  blue  sky  of  a  day  which  God  meant 
should  be  full  of  sunshine  and  the  singing  of 
birds  !  Many  a  child  has  smarted  under  punish- 
ment which  never  would  have  been  administered 
if  there  had  not  been  hot  cakes  with  syrup  for 
breakfast.  The  mother  called  it  naughtiness.  It 
was  indigestion  !  We  have  a  friend  who  declares 
she  can  always  tell  when  her  children  have  been 
indulged  in  these  disturbers  of  the  digestive 
peace  for  their  morning  repast  ;  and  it  is  for  these 
little  ones  under  our  care,  and  for  whom  we 
stand  as  sponsors  in  regard  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  that  I  make  this  appeal.  They 
are  to  carry  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  by-and- 
by.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  make  these 
shoulders  strong  to  bear  the  burden,  the  head 
clear  to  puzzle  out  the  problems  life  will  bring  for 
their  solving. 

How  much  of  this  work  depends  upon  the  ser- 
vant in  the  kitchen,  and  how  much  upon  the 
mother  herself,  each  must  determine  and  make 
answer  to  her  own  conscience,  only  remembering 
that  there  must  be  an  ugly  warp  somewhere 
in  the  nature  which  does  not  admit  that  there  is 
no  more  dignified  theme,  or  worthier  work,  than 
the  building  of  these  young  bodies  into  strong, 
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pure  temples,  fit  for  grand  guests  of  thought  and 
purpose  ;  and  I  contend  that  no  theme,  however 
fascinating,  no  love  of  science,  poesy  or  art, 
should  stand  between  the  mother  and  the  train- 
ing of  her  child  physically,  not  less  than  men- 
tally. I  would  rather  paint  roses  in  my  child's 
face,  if  it  be  in  my  skill,  than  to  decorate  a  fish- 
platter  to  be  strewn  with  the  vertebrae  of  a  sal- 
mon, or  upon  a  soup  plate  to  be  bathed  in 
bouillon  or  gravy  !  And  why  should  skill  in 
cookery  or  good  kitchen  management  be  re- 
garded disdainfully  or  as  not  worth  one's  best 
pains  ?  I  tell  you  earnestly,  the  day  must  come 
when  this  will  not  be  so  ;  when  to  prepare  a 
good  dinner,  yes,  and  serve  it,  if  need  be,  with 
deft  hand,  graceful  movement  and  womanly 
taste,  shall  be  no  more  of  a  condescension  than  to 
write  a  poem  or  paint  a  picture.  There  are  many 
who  say  with  an  air  of  indifference  that  ihey 
have  no  "talent"  for  these  things.  Why  not 
cultivate  a  talent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  exe- 
cu  ive  ability,  capacity  for  management,  skill  in 
keeping  them  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  the  fine  arts 
the  cultivation  of  which  would  bring  such  costly 
remuneration  ?  Order,  peace,  and  good  diges- 
tion in  the  family,  are  golden  coins  bearing  good 
interest  every  day  !  —  Good  Housekeeping. 


Flies  and  How  to  Banish  Them. 

The  domestic  fly,  so-called,  is  probably  an  ex- 
otic in  the  Northern  States  of  North  America. 
The  conditions  of  climate  tell  severely  against 
him.  If  he  had  not  been  protected  and  main- 
tained in  existence  by  a  hundred  arrangements 
of  civilization,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  find  specimens  even  for  the  museums. 
Hence  the  scientific  name — musca  domestica — 
the  domestic  fly,  which  indicates  that  this  de- 
structive and  disagreeable  animal  is  simply  an  ap- 
pendage of  life  in  houses.  When  the  micro- 
phone, the  ingenious  instrument  for  magnifying 
sound,  was  exhibited  in  the  famous  Old  South 
meeting-house  in  Boston,  though  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  it  was  found  impossible  to  catch  a 
single  fly  in  that  large  building  for  that  curious 
experiment  which  shows  the  sound  of  a  fly's  step 
as  he  walks  across  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  proved 
necessary  to  send  to  the  neighboring  hotels,  which 
had  a  plenty  in  their  fly  traps,  which  they  were 
only  too  glad  to  spare.  This  exemption  of  the 
meeting-house  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied only  as  a  museum  and  that  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  eat  there  and  nothing  for 
them  to  drink.    A  fly  cannot  sustain  active  life 
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without  drink  more  than  a  man.  If  you  do  not 
give  him  his  drink  he  must  go  and  find  it  where 
it  is. 

If  for  forty-eight  hours  you  can  keep  every 
drop  of  liquor  from  the  room  the  flies  in  it  wilj 
leave  it.  But  the  prohibition  is  absolute.  A  drop 
of  dew  on  a  rose  leaf,  still  more  the  congealed 
breath  on  a  window  pane,  gives  quite  as  much 
fluid  as  the  thirsty  little  fly  will  ask  for.  But  a 
good  housekeeper  will  remember  this  rule  so  as 
never  to  leave  a  pitcher  of  water  uncovered  in  a 
room  which  she  wishes  to  enjoy  a  nap  in,  or  in 
which  she  wishes  to  place  a  guest.  And  she  I 
will  carefully  cover  any  other  cup,  mug,  glass  or 
other  vessel  which  contains  liquids. 

Observe  next  that  the  fly  is  a  tropical  insect, 
dislikes  cold  and  cannot  bear  it  long.  For  the 
same  reason  probably  he  is  disconcerted  even  on 
a  very  warm  day  by  a  draught  of  air.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, you  will  remember,  proved  that  a  man  might 
be  killed,  as  if  frozen  to  death,  by  a  swift  draught 
of  air,  even  at  the  temperature  of  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  For  practical  purposes  the  fly 
knows  this  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin  did.  So  soon 
as  your  patient  leaves  a  room,  open  the  windows 
enough  to  start  all  the  draughts  possible.  Have 
paper-weights  in  abundance  to  keep  books, 
handkerchiefs  or  all  other  movables  in  place,  that 
no  one  may  have  an  excuse  for  closing  the  win- 
dows. 

The  old  New  England  housekeeper  supposes 
that  flies  dislike  darkness,  and  the  old  treatment 
of  summer  rooms  is  to  keep  them  dark  when  they 
are  not  used  by  men,  women  or  children.  But  I 
think  this  is  an  error.  The  fly  in  darkne>s  sim- 
ply recedes  into  his  dens  and  caves  and  holes  of 
the  earth.  So  soon  as  the  light  comes  he  is  out 
again  seeking  his  prey.  It  may  be  observed 
also  that  the  apparent  reason  why  he  annoys 
your  patient  in  the  early  morning,  when  no  one 
else  is  awake  or  wants  to  be,  is  simply  that  he 
has  been  chilled  at  night,  and  now  he  seeks  the 
warmth  of  the  pillow  or  the  cheek.  He  is  at 
that  moment  seeking  food.  If  you  have  been 
careless  enough  to  permit  any  flies  to  sleep  in 
the  room  with  your  patient  you  can  draw  them  to 
another  corner  by  lighting  one  or  two  kerosene 
lamps,  with  such  an  arrangement,  for  instance, 
as  every  oil  stove  gives. — Lend  a  Hand. 


Mothers,  Speak  Softly. 

I  KNOW  some  houses,  well  built  and  handsomely 
furnished,  where  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  even  a 
visitor.     Sharp,   angry  tones  resound  through 


them  from  morning  to  night,  and  the  influence  is 
as  contagious  as  measles,  and  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  household.  The  children  catch  it, 
and  it  lasts  for  life,  an  incurable  disease.  A 
friend  has  such  a  neighbor  within  hearing  of  her 
house,  when  doors  and  windows  are  open,  and 
even  Poll  Parrot  has  caught  the  tune  and  delights 
in  screaming  and  scolding,  until  she  has  been 
sent  into  the  country  to  improve  her  habits. 
Children  catch  cross  tones  quicker  than  parrots. 
When  mother  sets  the  example,  you  will  scarcely 
hear  a  pleasant  word  among  the  children  in 
their  plays  with  each  other.  Yet  the  discipline  of 
such  a  family  is  always  weak  and  irregular.  The 
children  expect  so  much  scolding  before  they  do 
anything  they  are  bid;  while  in  many  a  home, 
where  the  low,  firm  tone  of  the  mother,  or  a  de- 
cided look  of  her  steady  eye,  is  law,  they  never 
think  of  disobedience,  either  in  or  out  of  her 
sight. 

Oh,  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  culti- 
vate that  "excellent  thing  in  a  woman,"  alow, 
sweet  voice.  If  you  are  ever  so  much  tired  by  the 
mischievous  or  willful  pranks  of  the  little  ones, 
speak  low.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  to  even 
try  to  be  patient  and  cheerful,  if  you  cannot 
wholly  succeed.  Anger  makes  you  wretched, 
and  your  children  also.  Impatient,  angry  tones 
never  did  the  heart  good,  but  plenty  of  evil.  You 
cannot  have  the  excuse  for  them  that  they  lighten 
your  burdens;  they  make  them  only  ten  times 
heavier.  For  your  own  sake  as  well  as  your 
children's  sake,  learn  to  speak  low.  They  will 
remember  that  tone  when  your  head  is  under  the 
willows.  So,  too,  would  they  remember  a  harsh 
and  angry  voice.  Which  legacy  will  you  leave  to 
your  children? — Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Better  Depend  upon  "  Babyhood." 

An  injured  woman  writes  to  the  Christian 
Union  that  she  wasted  several  hours  in  trying  to 
!  knit  a  baby's  shirt  after  a  "receipt"  given  in 
that  paper.  She  knew  there  was  something  wrong 
about  it,  and  when  the  next  number  came,  sure 
enough,  it  contained  the  correction.  Then  her 
husband  made  her  mad  by  telling  her  that  she 
ought  to  have  had  gumption  enough  to  make  the 
correction  herself.  This  shows  that  even  religious 
papers  are  not  infallible  in  the  matter  of  baby's 
shirts.  In  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  compositor, 
a  recipe  may  "  perhaps  turn  out  a  sang — per- 
haps turn  out  a  sermon,"  and  the  baby's  shirt  is 
liable  to  prove  either  a  Navajo  blanket  or  a  Mad- 
ras portiere. — Springfield  Union. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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WHEN  the  "  pigs-in-clover  "  mania  first 
swept  over  this  unfortunate  land,  en- 
gulfing alike  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  old 
and  the  young,  setting  into  feverish  motion 
the  trembling  hands  of  aged  grandparents  as 
well  as  the  itching  fingers  of  tiny  toddlers, 
we  felt  that  Babyhood  was  being  called  to  a 
new  mission.  But  just  as  we  were  about  to 
rise  to  explain,  the  craze  began  to  subside, 
and  we  concluded  to  let  our  wrath  abate  like- 
wise. Alas  !  our  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
average  American  citizen  was  misplaced  ;  the 
depravity  has  re-appeared,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  vest-pocket  edition  of  the  "  pig-in- 
clover  "  tormentor  is  upon  us.  And  it  comes 
this  time  in  such  an  aggravated  shape  that 
we  should  be  untrue  to  our  calling  if  we 
allowed  it  to  go  unchallenged  on  its  errand. 
We  therefore  wish  to  protest  as  loudly  as  we 
can  against  the  mischief  hidden  in  the 
wretched  little  thing,  with  its  disk  of  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  its  close  concentric  cir- 
cles, broken  by  scarcely  visible  apertures,  its 
five  diminutive  shots — the  whole  of  it  trying 
to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  exasperating  to  the 
nerves  and  temper,  of  all  those  who  have 
barely  recovered  from  the  injury  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  original  malefactor.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  new- 
comer: It  will  not  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation  as  did  its  uncouth  predeces- 
sor ;  for  it  is  glass-covered,  and  therefore 
does  not  offer  the  same  temptation  to  baby 
fingers  to  push  the  pigs  on  the  sly  into  the 
pen  that  the  old  one  did.  (With  a  sad  heart 
we  admit  that  we  were  ourselves  the  morti- 
fied victims  of  such  a  deception,  practiced 
upon  us  by  a  hitherto  guileless  male  infant 
of  scarcely  five  summers.)  Let  us  hope  that 
one  day  some  such  ingenuity  as  that  which 
misguidedly   devises     "  pigs-in-clover "  in- 


struments of  torture  will  invent  an  equally 
fascinating  but  harmless  toy  for  children  and 
their  elders,  insuring  a  fortune  to  the  inventor, 
as  well  as  the  blessings  of  countless  hitherto 
distracted  parents. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  Bernard  Levy,  a 
milk  dealer  at  221  Second  Street,  was  sent 
to  the  City  Prison  for  ten  days  and  fined 
$150  for  the  persistent  sale  of  adulterated 
milk.  In  the  space  of  three  months  this  man 
has  paid  $4°°  in  fines  into  the  city  treasury  in 
consequence  of  repeated  detection  in  the 
circulation  and  sale  of  skimmed  milk.  He  has 
a  creamery  in  New  Jersey  where  he  separates 
the  cream  from  the  milk,  subsequently  ship- 
ping both  to  the  city.  The  "  milk  "  is  sold  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  thickly  settled  district 
between  Third  and  Division  Streets,  the  most 
densely  populated  section  of  the  city,  and 
that  which  gives  the  highest  percentage  of 
infant  mortality.  The  evil  wrought  by  such 
a  man  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  he  has  been  made  to  feel 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Fines  have  little 
effect  upon  such  men,  who  do,  however,  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of  being  locked  up.  The 
influence  of  this  conviction  cannot  but  have 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  dishonest  dealers 
in  milk,  of  whom  there  are  many.  It  is  the 
first  case  in  thirteen  years  in  which,  in  this 
city,  a  milk  adulterator  has  been  sentenced 
to  prison.  We  trust  that  he  will  issue  from 
it  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  law  he  has 
systematically  violated,  if  he  can  have  none 
for  the  suffering  he  has  wrought. 


A  further  point  in  connection  with  this  case, 
and  one  of  especial  interest,  is  that  the  par- 
ticular inspection  upon  which  the  prosecution 
was  based  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 
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citizen's  complaint.  Ordinarily  people  hesi- 
tate to  make  complaints  to  Health  Boards  of 
suspicious  or  evidently  adulterated  milk 
that  may  have  been  furnished  them.  They 
are  loth  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  matter, 
preferring  to  merely  change  their  milkman, 
and  then  let  the  subject  drop.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  such  an  individual  reconciles  his 
action  to  the  duty  he  owes  his  neighbor, 
but  the  fact  is  one  of  common  observation. 
Let  such  who  stop  to  ask  "  What  good  would 
it  do?  "  take  courage  from  this  recent  con- 
viction, which  took  its  origin  in  the  complaint 
of  a  mother  who  saw  her  child  dying  because 
of  inadequate  nourishment.  An  unsigned 
postal  card  addressed  to  "  Board  of  Health, 
301  Mott  Street,  City,"  with  address  of  the  sus- 
pected dealer,  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  thorough 
inspection  and  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
the  milk  he  is  dispensing.  This  is  surely  a 
slight  effort  to  put  forth  in  the  interest  of 
life  and  health  of  American  babyhood. 


It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  value  of 
Babyhood's  counsels  is  often  borne  home  to 
its  readers  in  a  direct  and  unexpected  man- 
ner. "  Babyhood  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,"  exclaims  an  Ohio  father,  and  proceeds 
to  tell  his  story  in  the  following  way: 

"Two  nights  ago  we  were  awakened  by  the  bark- 
ing cough  of  our  youngest  boy,  who  seemed  in  ter- 
rible distress.  We  hurriedly  awoke  his  grandfather 
(himself  a  physician,  although  not  practicing),  who 
advised  us  to  send  for  our  family  physician  without 
delay.  While  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival  my 
wife  bethought  herself  of  Babyhood's  article  on 
'  Croup.  '  She  took  the  treasured  volume  from  the 
book-shelf,  and  to  her  great  relief  found  that  all  the 
symptoms  manifested  by  the  little  sufferer  coincided 
with  those  described  by  Dr.  Ripley  in  the  article  on 
'  False  Croup.'  We  now  awaited  the  physician's 
coming  more  patiently,  and  were  able  to  apply  in 
the  meanwhile  some  of  the  simple  remedies  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Ripley.  Fortunately  the  doctor  soon 
confirmed  our  diagnosis." 

An  "  enthusiastic  young  father,  of  less  than 
a  year's  standing,"  says  that  during  an  unu- 
sual spell  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  his 
baby  girl,  "  a  model  sleeper  as  a  rule,"  his 
wife  reminded  him  of  Babyhood's  article 
on  "  Sleeplessness."  He  scanned  its  pages 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  as  sug- 
gested therein,  prepared  a  warm  bath  for  the 
little  girl,"  with  the  most  complete  success." 


A  more  important  aid  was  rendered  by 
Babyhood  to  another  family,  whose  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  the  existence  of 
phimosis  in  their  boy  of  five  by  a  "  Problem  " 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  our  pages. 
The  boy  had  for  some  time  exhibited  unusual 
signs  of  nervousness,  frequently  stumbling  and 
falling  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  The 
reading  of  the  "  Problem  "  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  more  serious  cause  for  his  awk- 
wardness than  bad  habit.  A  careful  exam- 
ination by  a  competent  physician  confirmed 
the  suspicion,  and  treatment  was  adopted  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Similar  communications,  showing  that  BABY- 
HOOD is  a  welcome  visitor  in  thousands 
of  homes,  are  constantly  being  received,  and 
they  go  far  to  disprove  the  fear,  once  ex- 
pressed to  us,  that  the  reading  of  medical 
articles  by  mothers  may  give  rise  to  morbid 
and  needless  anxiety.  While  an  unintelligent 
reading  of  such  articles  might  have  such  an 
effect,  all  experience  has  gone  to  prove  that 
Babyhood's  methods,  carefully  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  its  publication,  have  at- 
tracted only  such  readers  as  are  capable  of 
putting  the  proper  interpretation  upon  the 
information  given,  and  making  it  serve  only 
a  useful  purpose. 


The  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt  is 
especially  dangerous  in  the  domestic  handling 
of  drugs.  It  is  possible  in  the  family  to  so 
commonly  use  a  drug  as  to  lose  a  sense  of 
the  great  dangers  that  attend  its  use  without 
professional  direction  and  cautious  restric- 
tions. We  are  le'd  to  again  revert  to  this 
caution  because  of  the  recent  death  of  two 
children  who  had  swallowed  poisonous  doses 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  Now  if  parents  carry 
this  drug  in  their  pockets  as  a  sort  of  medici- 
nal refreshment  in  the  season  of  colds  and 
sore  throat,  and  hand  it  out  to  fellow-suffer- 
ers as  quite  the  thing  to  take,  certain  abuse 
will  be  likely  to  follow.  In  nothing  is  danger 
more  actual  than  where  it  attends  upon  un- 
digested information.  In  one  of  the  cases 
alluded  to  the  child  had  possessed  itself  of  a 
box  of  the  tablets  and  had  been  allowed  to 
take  them  ad  libitum. 


THE  SUMMER  CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  Mew  York  Post- Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  Attending 

Physician  to  tlte  Demilt  Dispensary. 


THE  continuous  heat  of  summer,  while 
affecting  all  classes,  is  apt  to  be  particu- 
larly trying  upon  children.  The  delicate  ner- 
vous system  succumbs  to  the  depressing  ef- 
fect of  prolonged  heat  and  causes  more  or 
less  drooping.  This  is  shown  by  loss  of  ap- 
petite, lassitude,  indigestion,  and  a  tendency 
to  constant  fretfulness.  By  a  little  extra 
care,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  es- 
pecial needs  at  this  time,  much  may  be  done 
to  promote  the  comfort  and  health  of  young 
children.  Nature  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
most  refreshing  agent,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  not  always  appreciated — namely, 
water. 

The  Free  Use  of  Water, 

both  internally  and  externally,  will  do  much 
to  carry  a  child  safely  through  the  heated 
term.  Perhaps  nursing  babies  are  more  fre- 
quently deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  than  others.  Frequently  young  babies 
are  given  no  pure  water  at  all  to  drink,  and 
hence  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  fluid 
that  is  contained  in  the  milk.  The  heat 
causes  a  continual  rapid  evaporation  from 
the  skin,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  fluid  loss, 
the  watery  parts  of  the  food  are  quickly 
absorbed  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
thirst  naturally  produced  by  the  heat  causes 
the  baby  to  wish  to  nurse  or  take  the  bottle 
very  frequently,  and,  when  the  watery  part 
of  the  milk  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  the 
thickened,  solid  part  remains  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  colic  and  indigestion.  It  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  milk  is  food,  and 
should  not  be  given  simply  to  assuage  thirst. 
In  very  hot  weather,  when  the  digestive 
organs  are  not  acting  vigorously,  it  is  better 


to  restrict  food,  but  water  may  be  adminis- 
tered freely.  Give  the  nursing  baby  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cool  (not  iced)  water  at  intervals 
of  a  few  hours,  or  oftener  if  desired.  Thin 
barley  water  often  agrees  well  with  the  stom- 
ach in  hot  weather,  except  in  very  young 
babies.  Where  there  is  decided  drooping  it 
is  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of  whisky  to  the 
water ;  a  baby  of  a  year  old  can  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  whisky  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water  several  times  a  day. 

External  Application  of  Water. 

The  depressing  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
nervous  system  can  be  obviated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  cooling  and  reviving  effect  of 
water  when  externally  applied.  In  the  case 
of  babies  too  young  for  the  bath,  frequent 
spongings  of  the  whole  body  with  luke-warm 
water  will  be  healthful  and  refreshing;  a 
little  vinegar  or  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the 
water  to  aid  evaporation.  Such  sponging  is 
soothing  and  cooling  in  the  ephemeral  fevers 
that  infants  and  young  children  have  so  often 
from  various  causes  in  hot  weather.  It  is 
very  important  always  to  keep  the  head  cool. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  apply  wet  cloths 
to  attain  this  end.  Older  children  can  be 
put  in  a  tub  containing  tepid  water  and 
allowed  to  play  for  an  hour  daily.  The  skin 
will  thus  be  kept  cool  and  active  and  the 
child  much  refreshed.  The  cooling  effects  of 
tepid  water  are  more  prolonged  than  those  of 
cold  water. 

Care  of  the  Diet. 

More  than  ordinary  care  and  watchfulness 
must  be  exercised  in  feeding  infants  and 
young  children  during  the   heated  term  if 
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health  is  to  be  maintained.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  table  at  all,  as 
food  too  rich  in  quality  and  great  in  variety 
is  thus  taken.  An  infant  at  the  table  will 
frequently  seize  objects  unseen  by  the  pa- 
rents, who  afterwards  wonder  at  the  cause 
of  illness.  Babies  should  be  nursed  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours  and  children  fed  at 
regular  times.  The  common  mistake  is  to 
give  nourishment  too  frequently  in  summer. 
Older  children  can  be  given  ripe  fruits  and 
vegetables  freely  if  their  bowels  are  not  loose. 
It  is  well  in  summer  to  depend  more  upon 
such  a  diet  than  to  give  too  much  meat. 
Fresh  eggs  usually  agree,  and  milk  is  to  be 
taken  freely,  but  always  remembering  that  it 
is  food.  Buttermilk  makes  an  exceedingly 
nourishing  and  refreshing  drink  for  children, 
often  agreeing  much  better  than  ordinary 
milk.  Kumyss  is  likewise  healthful,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  expensive  and 
difficult  to  keep  fresh. 

Change  of  Air. 

In  many  cases  infants  and  young  children 
will  derive  a  wonderful  benefit  from  a 
change  of  air  and  surroundings.  The  sim- 
ple element  of  change  often  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  a  drooping  child 
into  renewed  healthfulness.  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  a  prolonged  trip,  much  good 
can  be  derived  from  daily  excursions,  either 
inland  or  to  the  sea-side.  Dwellers  in  large 
cities  will  even  derive  benefit  from  a  short 
outing  in  parks  and  ferry-boats.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  in  these  little  excur- 
sions not  to  expose  children  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

If  possible,  a  more  prolonged  change  than 
is  effected  by  such  short  trips  ought  to  be 
made.  The  question  of  locality,  especially  as 
between  mountain  and  sea-side  resorts,  next 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mountain  Resorts. 

The  air  of  the  mountains  is  exceedingly 
pure,  and  we  here  include  moderate  eleva- 
tions as  well,  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  There  is 
freedom  from  dust,  organic  and  inorganic, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ozone.    By  the  lat- 


ter term  is  meant  oxygen  in  a  concentrated 
and  active  form,  which  has  the  property  of 
destroying  impurities  in  the  air  and  stimu- 
lating all  the  vital  processes.  The  air  is 
rarefied  at  a  high  elevation,  hence  respira- 
tion must  be  quite  active  in  order  to  take  in 
the  proper  amount  of  oxygen.  The  atmos- 
phere is  dry.  Accompanying  the  more 
active  breathing  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  and  strength  of  the  heart's  action. 
With  a  vigorous  circulation  there  is  apt  to 
be  an  improved  assimilation  and  general 
toning  up  of  the  system.  While  almost  all 
children  will  derive  benefit  from  a  sojourn 
at  the  mountains,  a  certain  class  will  be  es- 
pecially improved.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  those  having  weak  lungs.  This  includes 
many  children  with  irritable  throats  and 
enlarged  tonsils,  and  those  subject  to  con- 
tinual attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  dry  air 
and  abundant  sunlight  of  the  mountains  are 
very  curative  in  such  cases.  Balsamic  odors 
from  pines  and  firs  in  the  extensive  woods  are 
soothing  and  healing  to  the  respiratory  tract. 
Children  having  a  tendency  to  rheumatism 
had  better  be  sent  to  the  mountains.  This 
condition  is  often  overlooked  in  early  life 
from  its  insidious  manifestations.  There 
are  shifting  pains  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
general  anaemia  or  watery  blood.  Such 
cases  are  apt  to  be  aggravated  at  the  sea- 
shore, particularly  if  the  patients  bathe.  I 
have  recently  seen  a  rheumatic  girl  of  ten 
years  whose  heart  was  seriously  attacked 
after  a  cold  salt-water  bath.  Young  children 
with  rickets  or  bone-softening  do  well  at  the 
mountains.  Babies  living  on  the  breast  or 
bottle  are  usually  safer  inland,  although 
they  often  do  exceedingly  well  at  the  sea- 
side. In  the  former  locality  it  is  generally 
easier  to  procure  fresh  milk,  which  is  a  point 
to  be  considered.  Mothers  must  remember 
to  put  warm  clothing  in  the  trunk  for  the 
children,  no  matter  how  hot  it  may  be  in 
town.  There  are  frequently  very  cool  days 
in  the  mountains,  when  children  will  take 
cold  if  insufficiently  clad.  The  nights  are 
usually  cool,  with  very  heavy  dew.  Playing 
on  the  grass  must  not  be  allowed  until  it  has 
been  dried  by  the  sun. 
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Sea- side  Resorts. 

The  air  at  the  sea-side  is  stimulating  and 
somewhat  irritating.  It  is  moist,  and  im- 
pregnated with  fine  saline  particles  derived 
from  the  water,  that  act  as  a  tonic  to  the 
mucous  membranes.  Ozone  is  likewise  pres- 
ent. It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  stop  at  a 
beach  that  is  connected  with  the  country, 
where  shade-trees  and  green  vegetation 
afford  a  healthful  and  pleasant  change  from 
the  shore.  A  great  collateral  advantage  of 
a  place  so  situated  is  that  fresh  milk  and 
vegetables  are  usually  easy  to  obtain.  Canned 
vegetables  form  the  staple  diet  at  too  many 
summer  resorts,  and  counteract  much  of  the 
good  derived  from  the  change.  Scrofulous 
children  with  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  do 
well  at  the  sea-side,  also  those  having  vari- 
ous degrees  of  rickets,  from  the  beaded  ribs 
and  sweating  head  to  the  graver  deformi- 
ties shown  by  curvatures  of  various  bones. 
Those  having  manifestations  of  malaria, 
particularly  if  chronic,  are  improved  by  a 
stay  at  the  sea.  Babies  with  persistent  diar- 
rhoea likewise  usually  improve,  particu- 
larly if  good  milk  can  be  obtained.  Young 
children  very  readily  lose  their  red  blood  cor- 
puscles and  become  anaemic  when  they  have 
been  much  confined  at  school  or  otherwise. 
Such  cases  are  more  or  less  dyspeptic,  and 
their  digestion  and  general  health  will  mark- 
edly improve  a,t  the  sea-side.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  children  who  have  grown  too  rap- 
idly for  their  strength.  It  is  generally  a 
mistake  to  send  children  with  weak  throats 
and  lungs  to  the  sea-board.  Bronchitis, 
asthma,  pneumonia  and  kindred  affections 
are  apt  to  do  badly  there.  The  same  is 
true  of  kidney  affections,  rheumatism  and 
the  various  skin  diseases.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  marked  nervous  disturbance, 
such  as  epilepsy,  the  child  had  better  be 
sent  inland,  where  the  air  is  not  so  stimulat- 
ing. Children  with  weak  or  sore  eyes  suf- 
fer from  the  glare  at  the  sea-side  and  must 
be  sent  elsewhere.  Dark  blue  or  smoked 
glass  goggles  may  sometimes  be  worn  to 
advantage  in  other  cases,  particularly  if  the 
eyes  are  at  all  sensitive.  No  rules  can  be 
universally  applied,  and  there  may  be  ex- 


ceptions to  the  indications  we  have  given 
with  reference  to  mountain  and  sea-side  re- 
sorts. If  experience  has  shown  that  a  child 
does  well  in  a  given  locality  it  should  be 
sent  there,  although  theoretically  not  indi- 
cated. It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
sea  air  is  capable  of  doing  more  harm  than 
mountain  air  where  it  does  not  agree. 

Sea  Bathing-. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  sea- 
shore is  the  bathing.  This  acts  as  a  pow- 
erful tonic,  which  must  not  be  recklessly 
used.  Babies  under  two  or  three  years  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  surf,  nor,  unless  un- 
usually vigorous,  should  children  under  five. 
Children  of  three  may  be  benefited  by  still 
bathing.  They  can  be  given  baths  in  a 
tub  of  sea  water  that  has  been  warmed  in 
the  sun  or  otherwise.  Older  children  can 
bathe  in  the  surf,  care  being  taken  not  to 
needlessly  frighten  them.  It  is  an  every-day 
sight  at  the  beaches  to  see  little  children 
dragged  screaming  into'  the  water.  This  is 
not  only  cruel  in  itself,  but  frequently  begets 
a  lasting  terror  of  the  water.  After  having 
wet  the  head  and  hands,  let  the  children  be 
coaxed  into  the  water,  allowing  them  to  take 
their  own  time  and  not  to  constantly  feel 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  seized.  Under  such 
treatment  timid  children  will  often  eventu- 
ally become  good  little  bathers.  For  those 
who  become  easily  chilled  there  are  fre- 
quently lagoons  or  bays  where  the  water  is 
warmer  than  in  the  ocean  itself,  and  which 
afford  good  bathing. 

Time  of  Bathing-. 

It  is  just  as  well  for  children  to  wait  two 
or  three  days  after  arrival  at  the  shore  before 
beginning  to  bathe,  when  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  the  air  and  surroundings. 
The  bath  had  better  be  taken  some  time 
between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  when  the  air  is 
not  too  cool,  and  not  too  soon  after  eating. 
The  water  is  apt  to  be  the  stillest  at  about 
half-flood  tide.  The  duration  of  the  bath  may 
be  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  After  the 
first  chill  of  entering  the  water,  there  should 
follow  a  glow  of  reaction.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  or  as  soon  as  the  lips  and  finger- 
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nails  become  blue,  the  bath  must  be  instantly 
terminated.  If  a  child  or  adult  does  not 
experience  a  comfortable  glow  after  a  bath, 
it  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  Children 
in  the  water  should  be  constantly  watched,  as 
by  staying  in  too  long  they  frequently  lose  all 
good  of  the  bath.  Light  flannel  should  form 
the  material  of  the  bathing-suit,  and  never 
cotton  or  linen,  which  clings  to  the  body 
when  wet  and  thus  provokes  a  chill. 

After  the  Bath. 

It  is  better  to  dry  the  child  at  once  and  not 
allow  it  to  play  around  in  wet  clothes.  This 
is  well  accomplished  by  thoroughly  drying 
and  rubbing  the  skin  with  Turkish  bath 
towels.  The  friction  will  help  to  restore  the 
circulation,  and  bring  on  a  glow  in  case  there 
is  not  a  good  reaction.  Harm  is  sometimes 
done  by  small  and  badly  ventilated  bath 
houses  that  are  almost  suffocating  in  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun.  Rather  than  use  such  a 
house,  the  child  had  better  be  carried  directly 
to  its  room,  where  dressing  can  be  accom- 
plished at  leisure  in  an  atmosphere  not  so 
oppressive.  It  is  well  to  encourage  the  child 
to  rest  or  take  a  short  nap  after  the  bath. 

Exercise  and  Diet. 

A  never-failing  source  of  health  and  amuse- 


ment at  the  sea-shore  is  playing  in  the  sand. 
Nothing  is  purer  than  the  white  sand  there 
found,  and  by  digging  in  it  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs  are  hardened  and  strength- 
ened. Such  a  benefit  lasts  long  after  the  tan 
has  worn  off  from  the  skin.  Every  facility  in 
the  shape  of  pails  and  shovels  that  will  en- 
courage such  exercise  must  thus  be  afforded. 
With  reference  to  diet,  caution  has  already- 
been  given  regarding  canned  articles  of  food. 
Fresh  fish  will  agree  with  most  children,  but 
great  care  must  be  exercised  with  crabs, 
lobsters  and  clams.  They  are  responsible 
for  many  acute  diarrhoeas  in  children  as  well 
as  adults.  There  is  very  apt  to  be  some 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  either  constipation 
or  diarrhoea,  during  the  first  few  days  at  the 
sea-shore.  By  a  little  extra  care  with  the 
diet  this  will  shortly  disappear.  The  diar- 
rhoea is  usually  caused  by  the  water. 

Change  from  Sea-side  to  Mountains. 

After  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  the  sea- 
side, it  is  often  of  advantage  to  take  a  short 
trip  to  the  mountains.  Such  a  radical  change 
may  confer  great  benefit.  For  a  day  or  so 
after  this  change  a  person  may  feel  drowsy 
and  out  of  sorts,  but  this  feeling  usually 
disappears  at  the  end  of  a  short  time. 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— II. 


WEANING  AND  SOLID  FOOD. 

BY  SARAH  E.  POST,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  weaning  time  is  the  period  of  child- 
hood which  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  child  is  ten  months 
to  a  year  old.  He  has,  say,  six  teeth,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  use  them.  He  will  gnaw 
greedily  upon  a  crust  of  bread,  and  in  other 
ways  show  that  he  enjoys  solid  food.  Na- 
ture herself  indicates  that  the  time  for  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  milk  is  past.  If  we  seek  for 
reasons  why  that  perfect  food,  milk,  is  no 


longer  sufficient,  we  may  find  at  least  one  or 
two.  The  first  reason  is  that  so  great  a 
quantity  is  required  to  satisfy  the  child's  hun- 
ger. I  have  in  mind  a  child  of  twenty 
months,  still  on  liquid  food,  who  takes  a  pint 
of  milk  at  each  feeding.  One  result  of  such 
a  big  drink  as  this  is  over-distension  of  the 
stomach.  To  encourage  over-distension  of 
the  stomach  is  always  a  mistake,  as  the  organ 
loses  its  tonicity,  and  is  apt  to  remain  large 
and  flabby.  From  this  we  may  have  reten- 
tion of  particles  of  food  from  one  meal  to 
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another,  and  their  consequent  fermentation, 
dyspepsia  and  other  evils.  Another  result  is 
habitual  gluttony.  The  stomach  must  be 
comfortably  full  for  the  individual  to  feel 
satisfied.  In  an  abnormally  distended  stom- 
ach the  appetite  will  be  developed  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  body's  needs.  The  dirt-eater 
of  South  America,  having  but  a  scanty  diet, 
fills  himself  up  on  clay  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
hunger.  The  beer-drinker  fills  himself  up  on 
beer,  some  men  consuming,  it  is  said,  as 
much  as  a  keg  a  day.  The  mainspring  of 
this  thirst  is  not  need  of  the  beer,  but  the 
necessity  for  filling  up  an  enormous  pouch 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stomach. 
We  may  encourage  "  pot-bellied  "  children 
by  similar  means. 

Another  result  of  an  exclusively  fluid  diet 
is  the  overloading  of  the  heart  and  consequent 
inefficiency  of  that  organ.  The  child  shows 
this  inefficiency  upon  ordinary  occasions 
in  pallor  and  general  flabbiness.  Let  him  be 
attacked  by  an  acute  illness  and  he  will  show 
it  in  still  other  ways.  Some  one  may  not 
understand  how  this  overburdening  of  the 
heart  comes  about.  The  fluid  passes  into  the 
blood  and  largely  increases  its  volume.  The 
heart  has  then  more  work  in  propelling  this 
mass  of  blood  about  the  body.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  an  excess  of  watery  blood. 
Again,  excess  of  fluids  in  the  diet  increases 
the  work  of  the  kidneys.  How  often  has  the 
mother  of  a  bottle-fed  child  said  to  me,  "  My 
baby  is  always  wet.  So  and  so's  baby  is 
different."  It  looks  as  though  we  habitually 
overfed  our  bottle  babies ;  too  many  are 
given  food  in  quantities  which  are  greater 
than  those  which  the  breast-fed  baby  receives. 
The  effect  of  forcing  a  surplus  of  water 
through  the  kidneys  week  after  week,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  as  physicians  have  but  re- 
cently directed  their  attention  to  the  matter. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  an  admir- 
able plan  of  procedure. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  reasons  why  we  sub- 
stitute solid  for  liquid  food  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  teeth  :  (1)  In  order  to  preserve 
the  healthy  contour  of  the  stomach  and  pro- 
tect its  muscular  structure  from  undue  strain. 


(2)  To  supply  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
diet,  so  as  to  sufficiently  nourish  the  child 
without  at  the  same  time  overburdening  the 
heart  and  kidneys  with  the  work  of  getting 
rid  of  the  great  quantities  of  water  which 
would  accompany  the  same  nourishment  in 
milk. 

The  baby  is  then  ten  months,  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  old,  and  guided  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth  the  child  is  to  be  intro- 
duced to  solid  food.  The  critical  moment  is 
at  hand.  Shall  the  transition  be  judiciously 
or  injudiciously  managed  ?  Among  our  tene- 
ment-house people  the  child  is  taken  directly 
to  the  table,  and  is  given  pickles,  beans,  cab- 
bage, tea  and  coffee,  "  everything  which  we 
have."  Now,  variety  may  be  the  spice  of  life, 
but  spice  is  an  acquired  taste,  it  is  not  inher- 
ent, it  has  no  basis  in  the  body's  needs. 
Variety  in  food  is  not  essential  to  health. 
Look  upon  our  four-footed  friends  and  glance 
over  the  simplicity  of  their  menu.  In  the 
summer  it  is  grass;  in  the  winter  it  is  dried 
grass,  with,  as  a  stimulant,  a  few  oats  thrown 
in,  and  a  turnip,  a  carrot  or  an  apple  for 
dessert.  Look  at  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the 
fine  organization  of  the  horse.  You  may 
reply,  however,  that  only  a  very  fine  animal 
can  make  good  bone  and  muscle  out  of  such 
unpromising  materials.  That  is  true.  Among 
men,  too,  the  quality  of  the  animal  varies. 
Some  men  can  keep  in  good  condition  on  a 
beggar's  rations,  while  others  are  unequal  to 
nourishing  themselves  upon  any  diet.  A 
good  deal  of  this  ability  is  of  course  inherited; 
but  considerable  remains  to  us  in  the  way  of 
starting  aright  and  keeping  the  machine  in 
order.  The  stomach  and  liver  are  more  par- 
ticularly perhaps  under  our  control. 

Much  of  the  food  upon  our  tables  is  un- 
suited  to  ourselves  and  is  still  less  suited  to  a 
child's  needs.  We  had  better,  then,  not  bring 
the  baby  to  the  table  when  he  first  begins  to 
eat  solid  food.  We  had  better  give  to  him 
his  simple  little  meal  by  himself  apart.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  programme 
does  not  need  to  be  extensive.  A  family  of 
six  little  ones  ranging  like  steps  between 
three  and  twelve  years  all  had  the  measles 
I  together,  and  being  quite  sick  and  unwilling 
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to  eat,  all  were  put  upon  a  milk  diet.  Upon 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  however,  while  still 
very  much  spotted  and  blinking,  they  began 
to  ask  for  "  something  to  eat."  The  doctor 
said,  "  What  do  you  want  ?"  expecting  to  be 
called  upon  to  be  very  severe  in  his  dis- 
crimination as  to  what  would  be  a  suitable 
food.  To  his  surprise  they  all  with  one  ac- 
cord answered,  "  Oatmeal."  They  had  been 
brought  up  upon  it.  It  meant  to  them  candy 
and  all  of  the  delicacies  for  which  most 
children  have  acquired  a  taste. 

A  staple  article  of  diet  during  the  transi- 
tion period  may  be 

Oatmeal. 

To  make  oatmeal  porridge  properly  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  double  porridge  kettle. 
The  inner  kettle  should  be  porcelain-hned. 
Rolled  or  crushed  oats  should  be  always  pre- 
ferred to  oatmeal,  as  a  purer  article  is  usually 
obtained.    These  rolled  oats  sell  under  the 


names  "  Oat-Flakes,"  "Oatine,"  "  Oat  Cereal," 
etc.  The  steam  cooked  and  other  partially 
cooked  oats  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  are 
somewhat  apt  to  become  sour. 

Stir  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  rolled  or  crushed 
oats  into  as  much  as  two  tumblerfuls  of  boiling 
water.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pour 
boiling  water  into  your  outer  kettle  and  place  over 
a  slow  fire.  Stir  the  porridge  once  or  twice  and 
boil  for  one  hour.  Strain  the  porridge  then  through 
a  coarse  sieve  and  place  it  in  cups  or  moulds  to  cool. 
Serve  it  with  sugar  and  milk  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  extra  cream. 

Nothing  can  be  made  which  is  more  deli- 
cately palatable  than  this  porridge. 

Another  method  which  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  straining  is  as  follows: 

Pound  one-half  cup  of  oatmeal  until  it  is  mealy  ; 
put  it  into  a  tumbler  with  cold  water,  stir  well  and 
then  let  it  settle,  afterwards  pouring  the  mealy 
water  off  into  a  saucepan ;  fill  the  cup  again,  and 
again  pour  off  the  water  carefully  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler ; 
boil  the  water  twenty  minutes  and  add  one  salt- 
spoon  of  salt.    Serve  with  cream  or  milk. 


THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  MAY  DEALING  BEVIER. 


T  T  is  generally  admitted  that  no  impressions 
Y  are  as  vivid  and  lasting  as  those  of  early 
childhood.  The  odor  of  the  first  arbutus 
blossoms  we  found  hiding  in  the  spring  woods 
so  many  years  ago  lingers  still,  while  myriads 
of  rare  perfumes  cherished  since  are  gone  and 
forgotten.  The  gorgeous  crimson  and  gold 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  our  first  picture- 
book  have  arrayed  that  lady  in  unfading  mag- 
nificence, and  have  fixed  a  type  of  oriental 
costume  which*  no  later  study  can  ever  en- 
tirely efface.  The  cadences  of  those  simple 
songs  heard  in  our  cradles  or  on  our  mothers' 
knees  sound  in  our  ears  when  vibrations  of 
grand  orchestral  harmonies  have  swept  by 
and  left  us. 


The  soul  of  a  child  comes  into  the  world 
like  a  white,  ustouched  piece  of  canvas,  and 
the  first  impressions  laid  on  it  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  give  the  ground-tone  for  the  whole 
after-blending  of  color  and  form.  This 
thought  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  empha- 
sizing. It  is  the  basis  of  modern  educational 
methods  ;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  is  com- 
monly forgotten  in  one  most  important  branch 
of  a  child's  training.  If  he  begins  his  musical 
education  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is 
thought  to  be  quite  early  enough,  and  perhaps 
that  would  be  true  if  education  were  only  to 
be  acquired  by  study  ;  but  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  a  host  of  others  have  taught  us  better- 
The  ear,  the  voice  and  the  fingers  of  the  little 
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one  should  begin  to  feel  at  home  in  the  world 
of  music  in  the  most  susceptible  years  of  early 
childhood.  Holmes  says  a  violin  "  needs  to 
be  soaked  in  music  for  years,  before  it  gains 
the  power  of  a  Stradivarius."  The  more 
music  there  is  drawn  out  of  it,  the  more  music 
there  is  in  it.  But  this  noblest  of  instruments 
is  after  all  only  an  instrument,  into  which  the 
musical  soul  breathes  its  inspirations.  The 
soul  itself  must  first  be  steeped  in  harmony. 
Music  must  breathe  through  the  earliest 
memories  to  produce  Beethovens  and  Mo- 
zarts.  The  musicians  who  heard  good  music 
for  the  first  time  with  the  ears  of  maturity  are 
few  in  number. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  who  believed  thoroughly 
in  this  "  steeping  in  music,"  and  who  turned  it 
to  very  practical  advantage.  Being  unable  to 
sing  a  note  herself,  and  having  more  than  the 
ordinary  number  of  "  arrows  in  her  quiver," 
she  considered  that  it  would  taketill  the  wee 
small  hours  to  rock  them  to  sleep  individually  ; 
so  she  got  a  good  music-box  of  a  dozen  or  so 
tunes,  and  when  the  babies  were  all  snugly 
tucked  in,  the  music  was  started  up  and  kept 
going  till  all  the  little  eyes  were  closed  in 
sleep.  I  do  not  advocate  this  plan  for  general 
use,  although  it  has  obvious  advantages  ;  and 
I  must  say  in  passing  that  every  one  of  those 
children  is  now  a  good  musician. 

Our  German  friends  realize  the  value  of 
this  constant  companionship  with  music  when 
they  keep  their  violins  and  their  flutes  within 
easy  reach,  where  they  are  ever  waiting  to  be 
touched.  Music  is  a  part  of  every-day  life  in 
Germany  as  it  is  not  here.  One  is  surrounded 
by  good  music  everywhere — in  the  home,  the 
church,  the  promenade  and  the  concert-hall. 
It  needs  no  bottomless  purse  to  enjoy  music 
and  to  create  musicians  there.  Music  is  in 
every  sense  a  possession  of  the  people,  and 
the  results  are  too  wide-spread  to  need  men- 
tion. 

We  are  not  a  musical  nation.  One  often 
hears  just  regrets  over  this  lamentable  truth  ; 
and  what  seems  to  many  to  be  one  underlying 
cause  is  the  want  of  a  genuine  musical  atmos- 
phere in  our  homes.  Too  often  with  us 
music  is  a  thing  of  state,  of  high-days  and 
holidays  chiefly.    It  is  confined  mainly  to  the 


parlor  or  reception-room,  where  the  piano 
ranks  as  the  most  filling  piece  of  furniture, 
and  its  place  as  mere  adornment  is  not  to  be 
easily  supplied.  In  fact,  the  ornamental 
value  of  the  piano  is  frequently  allowed  to 
overshadow  completely  its  legitimate  use. 
We  see  the  newest  upright  piano-fortes,  for 
example,  provided  with  special  nooks  and 
little  shelves  for  bric-a-brac,  etc.  I  have 
often  wondered,  if  the  shade  of  that  old  Cris- 
tofori  could  rise  to  the  height  of  a  modern 
reception-room,  how  he  would  be  impressed 
by  the  vision  of  his  beloved  instrument  with 
its  hoard  of  Dresden  china,  vases,  Limoges 
figures,  Japanese  cranes,  etc.,  crowding  out 
the  music  notes,  and  only  leaving  room,  per- 
chance, for  a  couple  of  small  sheets. 

Again,  on  evenings  of  set  entertainment,  the 
piano  provides  an  easy  excuse  for  a  graceful 
passage  from  the  tea-table  to  the  parlor,  and 
may  fill  up  awkward  gaps  in  the  conversation, 
provided  there  be  one  member  of  the  family 
who  is  musical.  But  often,  alas !  her  best 
efforts  fall  on  deaf  ears,  that  "  do  not  appre- 
ciate classical  music,"  an  atmosphere  irre- 
sponsive and  depressing  enough  to  chill  even 
a  whole-souled  musician.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  is  the  prevailing  condition  of  musical 
life  in  our  country,  but  for  very  many  homes 
the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 

This  is  certainly  wrong  ;  and  the  first  step 
toward  a  reform,  let  me  suggest,  would  be  to 
put  the  piano  in  the  right  place.  Let  the 
thrifty  housewife,  who  takes  just  pride  in  her 
pretty  parlor,  nevertheless  gird  up  her  loins 
with  determination,  and  have  the  piano  re- 
moved from  the  guests'  room  to  the  family 
room,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  fill  up  the 
aching  void  with  an  easel  and  the  largest 
chair  until  something  better  can  be  provided. 
Perhaps  its  new  corner  will  then  be  found  in 
an  upper  room,  which  perchance  is  the  family 
sitting-room.  Its  very  presence  here  will 
make  a  vast  difference  in  the  life  of  the  home 
circle.  (I  suppose  now  that  the  children  are 
still  little  ones.)  The  mother,  who  is  obliged, 
if  she  be  not  wealthy,  to  spend  much  time 
with  them,  will  find  many  unforeseen  oppor- 
tunities for  a  little  practice  which  she  could 
not  otherwise  have ;  and  as  she  is  thus  giving 
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her  little  ones,  while  their  ears  are  still  un- 
dulled,  the  advantage  of  growing  familiarity 
with  harmonies,  absorbed  unconciously  in 
their  hours  of  play,  she  is  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  her  own  music,  which  is  prover- 
bially laid  aside  amid  the  cares  of  wedded  life, 
and  which  cost  many  hours  of  earnest  work 
in  the  old  days. 

As  the  children  grow  older  she  will  find 
incentives  enough  for  playing.  Look  at 
George  Eliot,  for  instance,  in  the  press  of 
her  greatest  works,  taking  pleasure  in  her 
hours  of  practice  that  she  may  play  Beethoven 
duets  with  her  boys  in  the  evening. 

It  may  be  that  the  practice  will  not  be  as 
uninterrupted  as  she  would  like.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  a  little  extra  trouble  will  be  involved 
— as  locking  the  piano,  for  example,  when  it  is 
closed,  to  prevent  the  damaging  thrumming 
of  little  fingers  in  her  absence.  But  these 
little  fingers,  always  busy  and  eager  to  make 
music  on  their  own  account,  are  never  too 
small  to  learn  at  odd  moments  how  to  touch 
the  keys  rightly,  "  as  Mamma  does." 

With  the  piano  in  the  living-room  it  will 
be  natural  and  pleasant  to  add  a  good-night 
hymn  at  the  family  prayers,  when,  from  the 
time  that  they  can  stand  straight  on  their  tiny 
legs,  the  little  ones  can  gather  round  and  take 
their  childish  part. 

But  the  piano  should  not  be  the  only  in- 
strument, as  it  so  often  is,  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  home.  There  are  many  others 
which,  if  they  cannot  rival  it,  are  at  least  very 
powerful  coadjutants  ;  and  some,  though  less 
expensive  and  easier  to  handle,  I  should  place 
for  educational  value  ahead  of  the  piano. 
Even  the  despised  harmonicon,  with  very 
little  teaching,  can  be  made  a  source  of  much 
profit  and  amusement. 

I  once  told  a  little  fellow,  two-and-a-half 
years  old,  the  story  of  a  disobedient  robin 
who  fell  out  of  the  nest  and  broke  its  wing. 
An  hour  afterward  that  story  took  a  musical 
form  and  had  a  complete  rehearsal  on  the  har- 
monicon. The  small  musician  was  of  course 
ignorant  of  notes  and  could  play  no  melo- 
dies ;  but  the  whole  story  was  there — the 
cooing  voice  of  the  mother  robin  as  she  gave 
her  parting  injunction,  the  chirp  of  the  ven- 


turesome one,  the  agitation  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  screams  of  the  naughty  bird 
as  he  fell,  his  wailing  as  he  lay  with  his 
broken  wing,  and  finally  the  reassuring  call 
of  the  returning  mother  bird.  These  were  all 
faithfully  given  by  means  of  the  modulations 
of  the  crude  instrument.  It  was  at  least  good 
practice  for  the  young  imagination,  and,  from 
a  Wagnerian  stand-point,  for  the  musical 
education  too. 

But  the  best  instrument  by  far  is  the  violin  ; 
and  if  a  child  develop  any  musical  ability  at 
all,  a  cheap  one,  costing  if  need  be  not  more 
than  five  dollars,  should  be  put  into  his  hands 
very  early,  say  when  he  is  four  or  five  years 
old  ;  for  the  sooner  he  begins  to  understand  it 
and  to  love  it,  the  better.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
a  half  toy  to  him,  and  he  may  perhaps  even 
break  it;  but  never  mind;  it  costs  no  more 
than  many  mechanical  toys  and  can  be  as 
easily  replaced  as  they.  But  give  it  to  him  at 
stated  times — not  as  a  mere  toy.  Have  him 
taught,  if  you  are  ignorant  yourself,  in  a 
simple  way,  the  holding,  the  tuning,  the  bow- 
ing, etc.,  and  then  let  him  saw  away.  If 
there  is  music  in  him,  he  will  in  time  get 
some  music  out  of  it.  Keep  careful  watch 
over  the  formation  of  the  tones.  Teach  him 
to  hear  the  false  ones  and  to  avoid  them,  and 
make  him  absolutely  true  in  his  little  at- 
tempts. Moreover,  one  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful of  the  kind  of  music  he  learns.  Keep 
from  him  scores  of  Sunday-school  books  and 
nursery  jingles  whose  combined  music  does 
no  more  than  make  the  toes  and  heels  beat 
time.  There  -  is  excellent  music  for  little 
folks  now  in  circulation,  and  I  am  glad  to  say- 
that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  more  easy  of  access 
than  it  was  even  ten  years  ago. 

You  will  thus  be  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  solid  musical  education,  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  later  years.  If  he  never 
develop  any  great  original  genius,  if  he 
merely  settle  down  into  an  ordinary  player 
who  takes  "  great  comfort  with  his  music  " 
and  can  occasionally  lighten  up  with  a  bor- 
rowed torch  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  even  - 
day  prose,  is  it  not  enough  ?  Is  it  a  small 
thing  that  there  have  been  opened  within  him 
perpetual  fountains  of  enjoyment  ?    He  has 
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learned  the  language  of  sound,  and  hence- 
forth moves  a  cosmopolite  in  the  world 
of  music — a  world  of  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  life.  To  him  grand  orchestral  har- 
monies can  never  be  wild  jumbles  of  unintel- 
ligible sounds ;  but  oratorio,  fugue  and 
symphony  are  always  an  exquisite  and  fa- 


miliar expression  of  great  thoughts  and 
glowing  inspirations.  He  has  come  into  the 
heritage  of  his  fathers,  that  glorious  heritage 
handed  down  to  us  by  Beethoven,  Schumann 
and  Wagner,  and  he  may  at  any  moment 
hold  lofty  communion  with  the  mighty  souls 
of  the  past. 


BOTANY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.— II. 


BY  ISABEL  H.  WATERHOUSE. 


Lesson  V. — The  Pistil. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  lessons 
need  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Sev- 
eral days  may  intervene  between  any  two  of 
them.  It  is  not  well  to  give  more  than  three  in 
one  week.  It  is  better,  if  you  can  give  your 
little  scholar  each  week  a  lesson  in  zoology  and 
a.  lesson  in  mineralogy,  to  give  but  one  in  botany. 

We  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  to  the  child 
of  these  early  lessons  in  the  natural  sciences. 
The  animals,  plants  and  stones  he  looks  upon  as 
his  friends.  His  interest  in  them  thus  early 
awakened  will  grow  stronger  as  he  grows  older, 
will  fill  his  mind  with  pure,  innocent  thoughts, 
and  will  thus  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
temptations  which  are  sure  to  assail  the  boy  who 
has  nothing  interesting  to  think  about  or  do.  It 
is  because  children  are  not  kept  interested  and 
busy  in  right  ways  that  they  fall  into  wrong  ones. 

Review  carefully  Lesson  IV.  Give  the  term  pol- 
len. Then  ask  your  little  scholar  if  there  is  any 
part  of  the  stamen  that  we  have  not  named.  He 
will  point  to  the  long  white  part  which  holds  up 
the  anther.  If  he  shows  a  desire  to  have  it 
named,  tell  him  to  call  it  the  stalk.  Give  to  him 
several  different  flowers;  let  him  find  the  stamens, 
take  the  anthers  from  the  stalks  and  shake  the 
pollen  on  his  desk.  If  he  has  a  slate  and  has 
learned  to  use  his  pencil,  let  him  try  to  draw  a 
stamen,  showing  as  well  as  he  can  the  stalk,  the 
anther,  and  the  pollen  falling  from  the  anther. 

The  best  flower  for  the  study  of  the  pistil  is 
the  lily.  If  it  cannot  be  obtained,  some  other 
flower  having  a  large  pistil  with  only  one  style 
may  be  used.  (Fig.  4.)  Review  briefly  the  last 
two  lessons,  requiring  your  scholar  to  find  and 
remove  the  stamens  with  their  anthers  from  his 
flower.    He  has  probably  already  noticed  the 
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pistil  as  the  part  left  after  he  has  taken  off  the 
stamens.  Let  him  take  it  and  put  it  beside  a 
stamen  on  his  desk.  He  will  thus  see  that  it  is 
not  a  stamen — that  it  is  a  part  of  the  flower  for 
which  he  has  no  name.  Give  him  the  term 
pistil.  Have  several  different  flowers,  hold  them 
up  one  by  one  and  let  him  point  out  the  pistil  of 
each.  Then  let  him  remove  the  pistil  from  each 
flower  and  put  it  upon  his  desk,  arranging  the 
stamens  of  the  flower  in  a  ring  around  it. 

Lesson  VI. — Parts  of  the  Pistil. 

Still  using  for  your  specimen  the  flower  of  the 
lily,  let  your  scholar  carefully  remove  the  pistil 
and  one  stamen.  Have  him  put  them  side  by 
side  upon  his  desk  for  comparison.  Are  they 
alike  ?  No,  the  tops  are 
not  alike.  Let  him  pass 
his  finger  lightly  over  the 
pistil,  beginning  with  the 
lower  part  or  ovary. 
When  he  touches  the  top 
he  will,  perhaps,  notice 
that  it  is  a  little  moist  and 
not  as  smooth  as  the  rest 
of  the  pistil.  This  top 
has  a  name;  he  must  learn 
to  call  it  the  stigma. 

Now  give  him  other 
flowers  and  let  him  find 
the  pistil  of  each,  and  put 
his  finger  upon  the  top  or 
stigma.  Looking  again  at  the  pistil  and  stamen 
which  are  upon  his  desk,  he  will  see  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  pistil  is  unlike  that  of  the 
stamen;  it  is  fatter  or  larger.  Ask  him  if  he 
would  like  to  have  this  large  or  fat  part  opened 
so  that  he  can  see  what  there  is  in  it.    Cut  it 
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Style. 


'  Ovary. 


Fig.  4 — Pistil. 
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through  crosswise  (Fig.  5)  and  let  him  look  at 
it.  He  will  discover  the  ovules.  Let  him  press 
the  walls  together  and  so  push  out  the  ovules, 
and  then  let  him  try  to  count  them.  What  are 
they  ?  He  may  say,  seeds.  Tell  him  that  they 
are  not  yet  seeds,  but  if  they  stay  in  the  pistil 
and  grow  they  will  grow 
into  seeds.  Now  what 
shall  we  call  this  part  of 
the  pistil  in  which  they 
are?  We  will,  perhaps, 
call  it  the  seed  vessel. 
Give  the  child  two  or 
three  lily  pistils,  and  let 
him  point  out  the  top  or 
stigma  and  the  seed  vessel 
of  each.  Cut  open  the 
seed  vessels,  some  length- 
wise as  above,  and  some 
crosswise  (Fig.  6),  and  let 
him  see  the  ovules.  Y_X 

It  is  not  necessary  that    Fig.  5— Ovary,  eniarg- 
the  child  learn  the  terms  e<?.  cut  through  length- 
wise, showing  the  Ovules 
style  and  filament  as  ap-  or  young  seeds. 

plied,  respectively,  to  the 
stalks  of  pistil  and  stamen, 
these  being  non-essential 
parts;  but  it  is  well  that 
he  know  the  terms  pollen, 
stigma  and  seed  vessel. 

Close  the  lesson  by  put- 
ting upon  your  scholar's 
desk  a  lily  pistil;  tell  him  to  look  at  it,  then  give 
him  his  slate  and  pencil  and  let  him  try  to  draw 
it,  showing  as  well  as  he  can  the  stigma,  the 
style  and  the  seed  vessel. 

Lesson'  VII.  —  Fertilization,  or  the  Uses 
of  the  Pistil  and  Stamens. 

This  lesson  and  those  that  follow  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. 

The  child  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  flower.  He  is  now  to  learn  the 
uses  of  some  of  those  parts.  We  will  begin  with 
the  pistil  and  stamens.  Take  a  lily  whose  an- 
thers are  discharging  pollen.  Call  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  the  pistil  and  stamens;  ask  him 
what  he  supposes  they  are  for;  do  they  do  any- 
thing for  the  lily  ? 

Tell  him  we  will  try  to  find  out  what  they  do. 
Have  him  look  at  the  flower  and  see  if  the  pollen 
has  fallen  on  any  part  of  it;  let  him  put  his  finger 
where  it  has  fallen.  He  will  probably  point  first 
to  the  pollen  on  the  white  perianth,  and  then  will 


Fig.  6 — Lower  part  of 
Ovary,  cut  crosswise. 


see  that  some  has  fallen  on  the  pistil,  perhaps  on  its 
top  or  stigma.  Tell  him  this  is  what  the  stigma 
is  made  for,  to  catch  the  pollen;  it  is  rough  and 
moist  so  that  some  of  the  pollen  sticks  to  it,  and 
then  this  pollen  somehow  goes  away  down  inside 
the  style  until  it  gets  to  the  seed  vessel  where  the 
little  young  seeds  are.  They  are  down  there 
waiting  for  it  to  come,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
them  they  begin  to  grow,  for  it  begins  to  make  in 
each  of  them  a  tiny  plant.  When  this  little  plant 
is  all  done,  the  seed  stops  growing  and  is  ripe. 

Now  lead  your  scholar  to  see  that  the  pistil 
gets  the  young  seeds  all  ready  in  its  seed  vessel, 
and  the  stamens  make  the  pollen  and  get 
that  all  ready,  and  when  the  right  time  comes 
the  pollen  goes  down  to  the  seed  vessel  and 
makes  the  little  young  seeds  grow  into  real  true 
seeds  with  a  little  plant  in  each  of  them. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  answer  the  questions,  What 
part  of  the  plant  makes  the  seeds  ?  Do  the 
petals?  No.  The  sepals?  No.  The  pistil? 
Yes.  Can  the  pistil  alone  make  real  seeds  with 
little  plants  in  them  ?  No  ;  the  stamens  must 
help  the  pistil. 

Lesson  VIII.— Cross-fertilization. 

Select  for  this  lesson  a  pistillate  flower,  such  as 
the  flower  of  the  Crescent  strawberry.  Your 
scholar  will  soon  discover  that  his  flower  has  no 
stamens,  and  consequently  can  have  no  true 
seeds.  What  must  the  pistil  have  to  make  its 
young  seeds  grow  ?  Pollen.  Yes;  but  this  flower 
has  no  stamens  to  make  pollen.  Where  can  it 
get  some  pollen  ?  From  some  other  flower.  Show 
a  perfect  strawberry  flower;  shake  some  of  its 
pollen  on  the  pistillate  flower.  Now,  how  shall 
the  flowers  without  stamens  get  the  pollen  from 
other  flowers?  They  cannot  walk,  so  they  can- 
not go  to  these  flowers  for  it.  It  must  be  brought 
to  them.  The  wind  may  bring  some  to  them  as 
it  sweeps  along. 

If  the  child  has  had  lessons  upon  insects,  he 
will  easily  be  led  to  see  that  the  butterflies,  moths 
and  bees  in  getting  sweets  from  the  flowers  be- 
come pollen-carriers.  Flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  the  pollen  which  they  brush  off  from  one 
they  take  to  another.  In  this  way  the  flowers 
that  have  no  stamens  are  sure  to  get  pollen  enough 
to  make  their  young  seeds  grow. 

Your  little  scholar  will  enjoy  playing  that  he  is 
a  moth  or  butterfly  carrying  pollen  to  the  little 
flowers  that  haven't  any.  The  fact  that  many 
perfect  flowers  depend  upon  insects  for  their 
fertilization  may  be  considered  later. 
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Lesson  IX. — Germination. 
If  possible  show  to  your  scholar  a  plant,  such 
as  a  morning-glory,  which  has  upon  it  flower- 
buds,  flowers,  withered  flowers  and  fruit.  Let 
him  examine,  one  after  another,  the  bud,  flower, 
withered  flower,  and  fruit.  He  will  see  that  the 
fruit  is  the  seed-vessel  grown  larger.  If  there  is 
a  ripe  pod,  let  him  see  that  it  opens  into  three 
pieces  to  let  the  seeds  fall  out  (Fig.  7).    Put  one 


Fig.  7— Ripe  Pod  of       Fig.  8— Seed  of  Morn- 
Morning-glory,  show-     ING-GLORY,   slightly  en- 
ing  3  cavities  containing  larged. 
2  seeds  each. 

of  the  seeds  (Fig.  8. )  into  his  little  hand ;  talk  with 
him  about  it,  asking  its  color,  how  it  was  made 
and  what  there  is  in  it.  When  he  seems  quite 
familiar  with  the  seeds  of  the  morning-glory,  give 
him  other  seeds,  such  as  nasturtium,  pea  and 
bean.  Make  sure  that  he  remembers  that  in  each 
one  there  is  a  little  plant  packed  away. 

He  is  now  ready  for  the  next  step.  What  are 
the  seeds  for  ?  What  are  the  little  plants  in  them 
made  for?  They  are  little  baby  plants  which  will 
grow  up  into  large  plants.  Where  shall  we  put 
them  so  that  they  can  begin  to  grow?  In  the 
earth.  What  shall  we  give  them  ?  A  little  water 
and  sunshine.  Your  scholar  may  now  plant 
under  your  direction  some  seeds  of  the  morning- 
glory,  of  the  nasturtium,  of  the  pea,  and  of  the 
bean.  Take  some  seeds  of  the  morning-glory 
which  have  been  so  softened  by  soaking  in  water 
that  you  can  pick  out  the  embryo.  Let  your 
scholar  see  the  seed  leaves  and  the  little  stem. 


Fig.  9 — Embryo,  taken  Fig.  10 — Same  as  Fig.  9, 
from  Morning-glory  seed,  with  its  two  leaves  sep- 
flattened  out.  arated. 

(See  Figs.  9  and  10.)  Tell  him  that  down  in  the 
earth  the  seeds  that  he  has  planted  will  get  soft 
and  begin  to  swell  out,  and  the  tiny  plant  will  push 
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its  little  stem  out  through  the  black  seed-coat  down 
into  the  earth  to  make  a  root,  and  the  two  little 
leaves  will  begin  to  grow  larger,  and  try  to  get  up 
out  of  the  earth,  and  pretty  soon  we  shall  see  them 
coming  up,  with  the  black  seed-coat  hanging  on 
them.    When  the  little  plants  appear  (see  Figs.  11 


Figs,  ii,  12,  13 — Stages  of  Growth  of  Embryo  of  Morn- 
ing-glory when  seed  is  planted,  showing  the  Seed-leaves 
discarding  the  Husk,  and  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
Plumule. 

and  12),  let  the  child  pull  up  one  so  that  he  can 
see  the  whole  plant;  root,  stem  and  seed-leaves. 
Let  him  carefully  watch  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
He  will  be  quick  to  discover  the  plumule  (see 
Fig.  13),  as  soon  as  it  appears  between  the  two 
seed-leaves,  and  will  be  interested  to  see  it  develop 
into  a  leaf.  He  will  notice  differences  in  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  planted,  which  may  be 
readily  explained  to  him. 

This  is  the  last  lesson  of  the  series.  If  any  one 
desires  to  continue  the  lessons,  the  remaining 
subjects  may  be  taken  in  the  following  order: 

1st.  Growth  of  plant  from  buds  and  branches. 

2d.  Leaves. 

3d.  Stems. 

4th.  Roots. 

The  morphology  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
plant  should  be  taken  up  as  opportunity  offers  in 
the  study  of  different  specimens. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Earache. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  give  any  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for 
earache  in  children  ?  My  little  boy  of  five  surfers 
from  it  very  much,  and  it  always  comes  on  at  night. 
I  use  sweet  oil  and  laudanum,  warm,  dropped  in 
the  ear,  or  soak  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  put  it  in  the 
ear ;  to  this  I  sometimes  have  to  add  a  hot  poultice 
of  hops,  and  all  will  frequently  give  no  relief  for  a 
long  time.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  especial 
cause  for  these  attacks,  as  our  physician  has  exam- 
ined him  several  times.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  ear  is  a  pretty 
positive  sign  that  this  organ  is  not  in  a  perfect 
condition,  or  that  some  part  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  diseased  ;  thus,  besides  disease 
of  the  ear  itself,  such  pain  may  be  due  to  the  im- 
paction of  wax  in  the  ear  canal,  or  to  throat  or 
nose  trouble.  Hence  removal  of  the  cause  of  the 
pain  by  the  specialist  would  naturally  be  most 
advisable.  To  relieve  the  attacks  of  earache, 
when  the  cause  is  unknown,  the  instillation  of  hot 
salt  water  will  be  found  most  efficient.  The  salt 
water  should  be  prepared  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  table  salt  in  one  pint  of  water.  This 
should  be  used  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  suf- 
ferer, and  should  be  poured  into  the  canal  of  the 
ear  by  a  teaspoon  and  then  allowed  to  run  out 
again  by  inclining  the  head  ;  this  may  be  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  or  less,  until 
the  pain  ceases  ;  or  this  may  be  done  by  allowing 
the  hot  salt  water  to  flow  into  the  ear  from  a 
fountain  syringe  held  not  higher  than  one  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  ear.  After  the  use  of  heat 
in  this  way,  a  large  piece  of  cotton  wadding 
should  be  placed  over  the  ear  and  covered  by  a 
layer  of  oiled  silk. 


Internal  Ear  Disease. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  ac- 
corded to  readers  of  Babyhood  and  state  the  case 
of  our  infant  son,  asking  you  a  few  questions  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  child  was  apparently  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  normal  one  in  every  way  at  birth.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  breast  milk  awaited  him  and  his 
digestion  was  perfect.    He  grew  at  the  rate  of  al- 


most one  pound  per  week  from  birth.  When  four 
weeks  old  I  noticed,  after  his  first  night  of  unrest 
and  crying  spells,  a  discharge  from  one  ear  of  a  thin 
watery  substance,  such  as  usually  comes  from  a 
gathering  in  the  ear.  When  it  had  continued,  though 
in  very  small  quantities,  for  two  or  three  days,  I 
spoke  to  the  physician  about  it,  and  he  advised  wash- 
ing out  the  ear,  which  he  accordingly  did,  using  a 
very  fine  ear  syringe.  The  child  apparently  suffered 
no  discomfort  during  the  operation,  not  even  mov- 
ing his  head.  Three  days  after  that  (the  discharge 
not  having  appeared  at  all  after  the  washing),  when 
I  placed  my  hand  under  the  child's  head  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  him  in  the  bath,  he  gave  a  sharp 
scream  as  though  in  great  pain.  I  examined  his 
head,  but  saw  nothing  unusual  externally.  During 
that  day  and  night  his  head  was  somewhat  hot  and 
he  slept  constantly,  scarcely  rousing  to  nurse,  al- 
though I  put  him  to  the  breast  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  making  a  sharp  scream  when  touched 
or  lifted.  The  following  morning  I  sent  for  the 
physician,  who,  on  seeing  the  child,  pronounced  the 
trouble  probably  an  internal  abscess  of  the  ear,  and 
gave  me  small  hope  of  his  surviving.  An  ear  spe- 
cialist was  immediately  sent  for,  who  punctured  the 
ear-drum  in  the  hope  of  allowing  any  matter  which 
might  be  pressing  on  the  brain  to  escape.  Nothing 
availed,  however,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  during  the  last  eight  of  which  the 
child  was  in  frequent  spasms,  he  passed  away  in  one. 
I  should,  perhaps,  say  that  crossing  the  eyes  was 
one  of  the  first  unusual  signs  of  trouble  which  I 
noticed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  : 

(1)  Should  you  judge  from  the  symptoms  that  the 
ear  was  the  seat  of  the  trouble  ? 

(2)  Could  such  trouble  be  produced  by  the  wash- 
ing out  of  the  ear  and  stopping  of  the  discharge  ? 
If  not  caused  from  the  ear,  could  any  other  likely 
reason  for  such  an  affection  be  suggested  ? 

(3)  Was  it  probable  that  the  child  was  born  with 
any  tendency  to  brain  disease,  and  if  so,  would  it 
not  have  shown  itself  sooner  ? 

(4)  Could  anything  have  been  done  which  was  not 
done,  or  in  addition  to  what  was  done  ?  Beyond  the 
puncturing  of  the  ear-drum  and  the  application  of 
cold  cloths  to  the  head,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  some- 
what at  length,  as  the  physicians  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  pronounce  it  a  most  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary case,  and  also  because  we  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  carelessness  in  some 
way.  P.  F.  C. 

(1)  The  case  was  probably  one  of  disease  of 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  hearing  apparatus,  the 
internal  ear;  as  a  result  of  this  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  membranes  covering  the  brain  were 
probably  involved. 
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(2)  Washing  out  the  canal  of  the  ear  could  not 
have  produced  the  trouble;  the  affection  had  al- 
ready existed  when  the  ear  was  syringed,  and 
this  proceeding  merely  cleansed  the  canal,  and  in 
this  way  was  beneficial. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  stated  definitely,  with  the  ma- 
terial of  your  letter  as  a  basis,  whether  there  was 
any  tendency  to  brain  trouble  at  birth;  there  may 
or  may  not  have  been;  such  deep  troubles  in  the 
internal  ear  may  develop  in  infants  who  have 
previously  been  in  perfect  health. 

(4)  The  treatment  adopted  was  proper,  and  all 
that  is  usually  made  use  of  in  such  cases  and  at 
such  an  early  period  of  life.  An  operation- 
making  an  opening  through  the  bone  behind  the 
ear,  so  as  to  reach  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear  and 
allow  any  matter  that  may  have  gathered  there 
to  escape— sometimes  saves  life  in  such  cases;  but 
this  operation  is  itself  a  grave  one  and  its  results 
are  uncertain ;  in  the  case  in  question,  owing  to  the 
very  early  age  of  the  patient  and  the  rapid  course 
of  the  disease,  even  such  a  last  resort  would  prob- 
ably not  have  prevented  the  fatal  termination. 


The  Promotion  of  the  Suckling  Power. 

To  the  Editor  o/Babyhood: 

I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  Dr.  Allen's 
very  suggestive  article  on  the  "  Laws  of  Maternity," 
and  in  other  contributions  on  similar  subjects  in 
previous  numbers  of  Babyhood,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  ask  your  valuable  magazine  for  advice  in  a  kin- 
dred matter,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  nature 
— namely,  as  to  where  there  is  no  lack  of  quantity 
but  a  doubt  as  to  quality  in  the  mother's  milk. 

To  make  myself  better  understood,  let  me  cite  the 
case  in  question,  of  one  who  has  nursed  her  two 
children  successively,  each  a  year,  and  has  had  an 
abundant  supply,  giving  the  child  no  additional  food 
until  the  tenth  month,  when  feeding  was  substituted 
— in  order  to  facilitate  weaning — at  first  once  a  day, 
and  gradually  more  and  more  often,  until  in  the 
twelfth  month  the  breast  was  entirely  withdrawn. 
Both  babies  were  happy,  contented  children,  sleep- 
ing well  all  night,  and  taking  long  day  naps.  The 
oldest,  now  three  years,  has  had  but  one  illness  of 
any  importance,  occurring  at  eighteen  months,  in 
his  second  summer,  and  caused  by  the  nervous  ex- 
citement incident  upon  cutting  teeth.  With  a  tem- 
perature at  103°  for  a  week,  and  refusing  to  eat,  life 
being  sustained  by  drops  of  Murdock's  food,  and 
outward  applications  of  brandy  and  cream, his  recov- 
ery and  rapid  rallying  seemed  to  indicate  a  strong 
constitution.  The  baby  of  fourteen  months  records 
in  his  little  life  no  illness  but  one  cold  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  mother  has  no  organic  troubles,  and  is 
apparently  an  entirely  healthy  woman,  bearing  and 
nursing  her  children  with  little  drain  upon  her  vital 
forces. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  signs,  it  has 
been  suggested,  by  both  physician  and  friends,  that 
her  milk  was  not  good  for  the  children,  and  that 
they  did  not  thrive  as  it  was  thought  they  would  if 
allowed  to  suckle  an  Irish  or  English  woman;  even 
manufactured  food,  it  was  hinted,  might  be  prefer- 
able.   Their  argument  was  drawn  from  the  fol- 


lowing facts:  The  little  ones  lacked  color,  one  of 
them  being  very  pale;  their  passages  showed,  at 
times,  want  of  proper  digestion;  they  were  of  light 
weight,  as  the  following  table  will  show:  at  three 
months,  respectively,  12  and  13M  lbs.;  six  months, 
17  and  i6>i  lbs.;  nine  months,  io'i  and  18  lbs.;  one 
year,  20>i  and  i8>a  lbs.;  15  and  14  months,  21K  and 
20  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase,  in  both  cases, 
was  no  more  rapid  after  feeding  was  begun.  These 
three  symptoms — pallor,  signs  of  indigestion  and 
slow  increase  in  weight — were,  I  think,  the  only 
ones  urged  as  reasons  for  a  change  of  diet. 

(1)  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  children 
being  happy,  contented  and  good  sleepers,  do  the 
symptoms  seem  to  you  sufficient  to  warrant — should 
the  question  again  need  to  be  decided — the  employ- 
ment of  a  wet-nurse  and  the  discarding  of  the  God- 
sent  nourishment  ? 

(2)  Cannot  medical  skill  suggest  means  by  which 
the  lacteal  fluid  can  be  altered  and  improved  or 
rendered  more  digestible  ? 

In  this  case  the  test  of  litmus  paper  showed  no 
acidity  and  the  milk  appeared  of  sufficient  richness. 

(3)  Are  there  any  rules  which  should  be  observed 
by  a  nursing  woman,  other  than  to  abstain  from 
highly  seasoned  food,  to  exercise  self-control  and 
avoid  over-fatigue  ? 

(4)  Dr.  Allen  speaks  of  the  nutrition  required  by 
"preponderance  of  brain  and  nervous  system,"  and 
the  consequent  "failure  in  lactation."  Should  one 
from  this  infer,  that  while  suckling  her  child,  a 
woman  ought  to  indulge  in  no  literary  pursuits,  and 
should  keep  the  brain,  as  far  as  possible,  quiet  and 
inactive,  that  it  may  not  draw  upon  the  system  for 
nourishment  required  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ? 

(5)  Should  also  the  fact  that  the  mother  while  suck- 
ling gained,  rather  than  lost,  in  flesh  and  color,  be 
regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  babe,  and  a  possible 
reason  why  the  child  was  less  rosy  and  fat  than 
could  be  desired  ? 

Most  earnestly  do  I  beg  for  all  the  information 
that  can  be  given  on  this  matter.  The  case  for 
which  I  ask  advice  is  not,  I  know,  exceptional. 
Many  similar  ones  have  been  cited  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve many  more  American  women  would  be  able  to 
suckle  their  children,  did  they  only  receive  at  first, 
in  their  weakness,  the  proper  encouragement,  and 
afterward  the  advice  and  instruction  needed  to  con- 
tinue successfully.  Too  often,  when  the  milk  is 
slow  in  coming,  the  young  mother  nervous  and 
anxious,  Baby  hungry  and  crying,  other  food  is 
given  or  a  wet-nurse  substituted,  without  due 
amount  of  patience,  the  proper  efforts  to  stimulate 
sluggish  nature,  and  without  attempting,  by  cheer- 
ful assurances  of  success,  to  assist  the  mother  in  pro- 
ducing that  flow  which,  when  once  arrested,  seems, 
stopped  forever.  Surely  this  also  is  a  subject  for 
consideration;  and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
number  and  variety  of  manufactured  food  for  in- 
fants, together  with  the  ease  in  procuring  wet- 
nurses,  have  been  in  a  measure  detrimental  to  the 
present  American  mother  ?  Our  New  England 
grandparents  knew  of  no  other  way  than  to  nurse 
their  own  children.  There  was  no  question  of  any- 
thing else.  The  "Foster  Mother"  had  not  been 
imported  from  the  Old  Country.  The  "only  true 
substitute  for  mother's  milk  "  was  not  advertised  in 
every  paper  and  placarded  in  public  places.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  and  fully  realizing  the  justice  and 
importance  of  Dr.  Allen's  statements,  I  still  have 
faith  in  the  present  American  mothers.    Surely  the 

I  immense  circulation  of  your  magazine  alone  goes  to 
prove  how  earnestly  they  are  seeking  to  bring  up 

I  the  little  ones  aright,  and  I  believe  if  those  about  to 
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become  mothers  were  better  informed  with  regard 
to  their  personal  care,  and  if  the  much-needed  ad- 
vice and  help  were  only  given  to  all  in  time,  most 
American  mothers  would  again,  as  formerly,  success- 
fully suckle  their  young.  And  as  one  of  them  I 
look  for  assistance  through  Babyhood. 

A.  L.  O.  S. 

You,  as  well  as  many  other  readers  of  Baby- 
hood, will  regret  to  hear  that  Dr.  Allen,  whose 
article  has  led  you  to  write,  is  no  longer  living. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  the 
study  of  changes  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
American  women.  During  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  he  wrote  upon  these  topics,  making, 
as  we  think,  contributions  of  permanent  value. 

The  subject  about  which  you  inquire  is  a  com- 
plex one,  but  we  answer  as  well  as  we  can  your 
distinct  questions. 

(1)  As  you  state  the  case — perhaps  unintention- 
ally in  an  ex  parte  manner — we  do  not  see  that 
the  necessity  of  change  of  breast  was  made  out. 
When  we  recommend  the  change  to  a  wet-nurse 
the  presumption  is  that  we  are  to  change  to  a 
very  good  one — a  presumption,  unfortunately, 
not  always  sound.  In  our  own  searches  we 
sometimes  succeed  promptly,  sometimes  only  after 
many  trials,  or  even  then  indifferently. 

(2)  Perhaps  medical  skill  some  day  may;  but 
beyond  good  and  careful  nutrition,  with  medica- 
tion if  distinctly  needed,  it  has  as  yet  little  power 
in  changing  the  character  of  milk.  If  the  pov- 
erty in  quality  or  quantity  of  the  milk  is  depend- 
ent upon  remediable  or  recognizable  errors  in 
health  we  can  do  a  good  deal;  if  it  is  due  to 
faults  of  constitution  it  is  hard  to  make  that  over. 

(3)  The  rules  cannot  be  made  hard  and  fast  for 
every  one,  but  beyond  the  points  you  suggest  we 
should  say  the  diet  is  to  be  ample  without  being 
burdensome  either  in  bulk  or  in  its  demands  on 
digestion.  It  should  be  taken  at  not  too  long 
intervals — i.  e.,  between  the  regular  three  meals 
light  auxiliary  meals  may  be  inserted.  In  this 
way  milk,  chocolate  and  the  like  are  useful. 

(4)  We  do  not  understand  that  the  "prepon- 
derance of  brain  and  nervous  system,"  etc., 
means  that  this  is  active  especially  during  the 
period  of  lactation  ;  but  that  this  preponderance  j 
has  existed  throughout  all  the  life,  or  at  least  the 
developmental  stage  of  the  woman,  and  has  ren- 
dered successful  lactation  an  improbability  from 
the  start.  A  female  born  with  this  nervous  pre- 
ponderance and  whose  life  till  marriage  has  been 
well  calculated  to  still  further  exaggerate  it,  can- 
not expect,  even  with  the  best  regimen  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  to  counteract  it,  except 


in  a  small  degree.  We  do  not  suppose  that  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  mental  activity  is  deleterious 
to  suckling. 

(5)  We  think  not.  A  woman  may  grow  fat 
during  lactation  by  reason  of  fattening  food 
(milk,  etc.)  taken  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  if  the  child  is  not  as  rosy  or  fat  as  desired, 
it  is  not  in  our  opinion  because  the  mother 
gained,  but  from  some  other  cause.  A  woman 
may  gain  flesh  and  secrete  poor  milk,  but  the 
same  woman  probably  would  secrete  no  better 
milk  if  she  had  remained  thin.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  that  fat  persons  (or  animals)  are 
not  the  best  milk  givers,  but  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  inherent  and  not  due  to  any  gain  at  the 
time  of  lactation. 


One  Kind  of  Milk  better  than  Two— Lime-Water 
—Apathy  as  a  Symptom. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  through  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  magazine,  questions  which  I  have 
asked  of  physician  and  friends  with  experience. 
But  rarely  receiving  two  answers  alike  to  the  same 
questions,  I  submit  them  to  Babyhood  and  will 
abide  by  its  decision. 

When  my  four-year-old  daughter  was  a  baby,  I 
nursed  and  fed  her,  having  about  half  enough  milk 
for  her.  She  was  very  cross  until  weaned.  The 
doctor  advised  weaning  her.  He  said  the  two  milks 
did  not  agree.  But  as  she  grew  fat,  and  weighed 
twenty-six  pounds  when  six  months  old,  I  refused. 
Now  my  second  baby,  six  weeks  old,  commenced 
the  same  way,  and  as  I  had  only  about  one-fourth 
enough  milk,  I  this  time  submitted  to  doctor  and 
nurse,  and  weaned  her.  She  immediately  changed 
for  the  better.  Now,  the  questions  I  want  to  ask 
are  in  regard  to  her  food,  as  I  am  very  much  wor- 
ried about  raising  her  on  the  bottle. 

(1)  This  is  the  way  I  make  food  according  to  a 
professional  nurse's  receipt  :  In  one  pint  of  water 
boil  a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  twenty  minutes  ; 
when  cold  add  to  the  pint  of  strained  gruel  one-half 
pint  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two 
even  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  of  milk.  This  seems  to 
agree  with  her,  as  she  is  good  and  never  throws  up, 
gains  a  pound  a  week,  but  is  very  constipated.  Do 
you  think  it  all  right  to  give  so  young  a  child  the 
oatmeal  water  ? 

(2)  Is  there  anything  I  can  add  to  make  her  less 
constipated  ?    I  use  the  soap  pencil  every  day. 

(3)  Do  you  think  nine  tablespoon fuls  of  the  above, 
every  two  hours  during  day  and  once  or  twice  at 
night,  too  much  ? 

(4)  In  what  proportion  is  lime-water  used  in  baby 
food  and  what  for  ? 

(5)  Is  sugar  of  milk  preferable  to  white  granulated 
sugar  ? 

(6)  Is  it  true  that  babies  who  do  not  keep  their 
tongues  in  the  roofs  of  their  mouths  and  who  keep 
their  hands  down  by  their  sides  are  not  well  ? 

(7)  Should  the  oatmeal  water  and  milk  be  mixed 
in  morning  for  all  day  or  just  when  each  bottle  is 
fixed  ? 

(8)  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  milk  ? 
Iowa.  Mamma  B. 
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(1)  The  food  seems  unobjectionable,  and  may 
be  continued,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  propor- 
tion of  milk. 

(2)  Note  our  article  on  Constipation  in  the  last 
number. 

(3 )  Not  if  she  retains  it  and  shows  no  signs  of 
discomfort  or  disturbance  of  digestion. 

(4)  Lime-water  is  used  as  an  anta.id,  and  is 
used  in  varying  quantity  according  to  the  needs. 
It  is  generally  considered  constipating,  but  per- 
haps is  so  only  when  an  acid  diarrhoea  exists. 

(5)  It  is  more  tasily  assimilated.  But  if  fer- 
mentive  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs 
exist,  its  advantages  are  doubtful,  as  it  ferments 
quite  as  easily  as  the  cane  sugar.  In  health, 
however,  we  prefer  milk  sugar. 

(6)  We  do  not  think  the  belief  quoted  sound. 
If  an  active  baby  becomes  quiet  or  apathetic,  and 
so  lets  its  hands  down,  it  may  be  an  evidence  of 
illness.  But  if  it  is  the  constant  habit  of  the  child, 
we  should  not  consider  it  evidence  of  anything 
but  want  of  activity. 

(7)  If  mixed  each  time  the  chances  of  accidents 
from  souring  are  better  guarded  against. 

(8)  About  that  of  breast  milk—/,  e.,  1000  F. 


Dislike  for  Milk— A  Possible  Cause  of  Poor  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  shall  I  wean  a  baby  of  thirteen  months  who 
refuses  milk  alone  or  with  oatmeal-water  ?  His  four 
teeth  have  white  spots  on  them  and  little  pieces 
crumble  off.  Would  lime-water  be  good  for  him  ? 
His  brother  three  years  old  has  very  poor  teeth, 
caused  (I  think)  from  eating  at  one  year  by  grand- 
ma's advice  anything  on  the  family  table.  I  wish 
No.  2  to  have  better  teeth  if  possible. 

Paducah,  Ay.  Ax  Anxious  Mother. 

There  is  no  way  of  weaning  a  child  who  does 
not  like  to  take  artificial  food  except  simply  to 
wean  him  and  meet  the  domestic  disturbance 
which  for  a  time  will  ensue.  As  it  may  be  that  the 
child's  dislike  is  not  for  all  food,  but  simply  for 
milk  and  its  compounds,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  try  a  food  that  can  be  made  without  milk, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Carnrick's.  If  this  is  not 
taken,  the  be.>t  way  would  be  to  intrust  the  child 
for  a  few  days  to  some  other  member  of  your 
family  -  if  there  is  one  — who  will  take  all  care  of 
it,  while  you  keep  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  child 
may  take  food  if  hungry,  and  not  be  always 
tantalized  by  the  sight  of  you. 

The  bad  tee th  of  the  other  child  may  be  due  to 
the  cause  assigned,  i.  e.,  unsuitable  diet,  causing 
such  a  state  of  digestion  and  nutrition  as  will 
destroy  the  soundness  of  the  various  tooth  struc- 


tures. But  the  cause  may  be  further  back  ;  it 
may  have  existed  at  the  time  the  teeth  were  form- 
ing in  the  gums.  Again,  peculiaiities  of  teeth 
are  due  to  hereditary  influences;  the  parent's 
second  set  may  be  good,  but  the  first  set  may 
have  been  a  counterpart  of  the  child's.  These  are 
interesting  peculiarities,  but  their  discussion  is 
beyond  our  present  limits.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  minute  amount  of  lime  in  lime-water 
would  have  any  marked  value.  It  is  a  useful 
drug  when  the  stomach  is  acid  or  when  the  stools 
are  loose  and  severe. 


The  Rubber  Diaper— Summer  Under-Shirts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  received  some  very  good  advice  indirectly 
from  the  pages  of  Babyhood,  and  would  like  to  ask 
two  questions  for  myself,  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  convenient  to  answer,  as  I  consult  your  val- 
uable little  magazine  on  a  great  many  points. 

(1)  Would  Babyhood  advise  me  to  use  the  rub- 
ber diaper  for  my  baby  during  the  coming  summer  ? 
She  was  six  months  old  the  middle  of  May,  and  I 
expect  to  put  her  in  short  clothes  before  the  warm- 
est weather  comes. 

(2)  What  kind  of  flannel  shirts,  if  any,  shall  I 
have  her  wear  ;  and  shall  they  have  long  or  short 
sleeves,  and  high  or  low  neck  ?  She  has  been  wear- 
ing all  winter  long-sleeved  and  high-necked  fine 
Shaker  flannel  shirts.  S. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

(1)  We  think  the  rubber  diaper  a  detestable 
thing.  We  can  imagine  emergencies  in  which  it 
might  be  tolerated  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  can. 
not  conceive  any  condition  under  which  its  hab. 
itual  use  is  justifiable.  It  is  simply  a  way  of 
poulticing  a  child's  hips  all  the  time,  the  moisture 
being  supplied  by  per.-piration  most  of  the  time 
and  by  urine  at  intervals.  Il  it  is  very  necessary 
to  protect  yourself  wear  a  rubber  apron. 

(2)  High  neck,  long  sleeved  flannel  or  woolen 
knit  goods  of  very  light  weight.  And  it  is  very 
important  lor  the  child's  comfort  that  they  be 
amply  large. 


Questions  Concerning  Food  and  Dress  in  Summer— 
The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Baby  Carriage. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  With  my  oracle,  Babyhood,  for  a  guide,  my 
baby  was  weaned  at  twelve  months,  and  put  on  a 
diet  of  cow's  milk  and  oatmeal  water.  As  our  milk 
is  Jersey  and  very  rich,  our  physician  objected  to 
"top  milk,"  and  advised  me  to  begin  with  only 
one-third  milk,  gradually  increasing  the  propor- 
tion. We  are  now  giving  one  cup,  sterilized,  to 
about  one-fourth  cup  oatmeal  water.  Baby  is  fed 
at  7  and  11  A.M.,  2.15,  5.30,  and  about  10  P.M.  Is 
exact  regularity  essential  at  her  age  ?  She  some- 
times sleeps  until  11  or  12  p.m.,  and  is  fed  then. 
Should  I  wake  her  at  my  bed-time  ?    Could  this  last 
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meal  be  dispensed  with  soon  ?  In  making  that 
change  would  it  be  better  to  raise  her  and  give  her 
water,  turn  her  over,  change  diapers,  etc.,  or, 
as  some  advise,  take  no  notice,  however  long  she 
cries  ?  She  is  nervous,  and  would,  I  think,  lie 
awake  for  hours.  The  oatmeal  is  used  at  three 
meals,  and  water  instead  the  other  two.  She  does 
not  care  for  bread  crusts.  I  am  told  that  she  must 
soon  have  a  more  solid  diet,  and  that  it  should  be 
established  before  warm  weather.  If  so,  when 
should  I  change,  and  what  should  I  give  through 
the  summer  ?  Her  digestion  is  easily  disturbed. 
What  do  you  think  of  Granum  ? 

(2)  Baby  wears  the  Gertrude  Suit,  short,  of  course, 
with  undergarment  and  night-gown  of  Jaeger  flannel. 
Friends  predict  bowel  troubles  if  she  has  nothing 
closer  to  her  body  this  summer.  What  garments 
should  follow  these,  and  how  soon  ? 

(3)  What  kind  of  baby  carriage  is  best  ? 
Providence,  R.  I.  C.  S. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  regularity  so  important 
as  to  demand  the  waking  of  a  child  who  "  sleeps 
•over  "  only  a  reasonable  time  ;  but  at  your  bed- 
time, if  that  is  regular,  it  might  be  better  to  prepare 
the  meal  and  gently  wake  her  by  offering  the 
fb' d.  But  this  is  rather  for  the  regularity  of  your 
own  rest  than  for  any  real  need  for  her.  If  the 
child  were  a  good  feeder  and  had  a  good  digestion 
the  late  meal  might  be  omitted  by  re-arranging 
the  other  meals  so  that  she  could  take  more  at  a 
time  and  so  go  without  food  for  a  longer  time. 
But  from  5.30  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  is  rather  too  long 
to  go.  Your  present  plan  can  be  persisted  in 
without  harm  for  sometime,  and  as  her  digestion 
is  not  strong  perhaps  it  is  better  to  delay  change. 
There  is  no  real  need  for  her  to  have  more  solid 
food  before  summer  is  over.  But  if  any  change 
is  desired  we  think  the  best  way  would  be  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  oatmeal  gruel. 

(2)  The  Gertrude  Suit  is  usually  abandoned 
earlier  than  in  the  case  of  your  little  one.  She 
should  have  a  thin  shirt  of  flannel  or  light  woolen 
knit  goods,  and  over  that  waists  and  skirts  loose 
enough  to  allow  very  free  movement,  stockings 
to  reach  to  the  napkin.  Or  it  you  prefer  the 
outer  garments,  the  Gertrude  Suit  may  be  worn 
over  the  woolen  shirt. 

(3)  The  best  baby  carriage  is  one  strong  enough 
to  stand  work  (rattan,  for  instance,  although  some- 
what costly  at  first,  is  very  enduring),  with  good 
running  gear  and  sound  springs.  We  like  an  ad- 
justable hood  to  the  carriage  rather  than  um- 
brella, as  it  is  serviceable  in  cold  and  in  hot 
weather,  and  may  be  detached  altogether  if  pre- 
ferred. On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  servant  is 
very  observing  and  careful  there  is  a  draught 
from  behind  under  the  hood  which  should  be 
shut  off  by  a  curtain.     This  can  easily  be 

•added. 


A  Supposed  "  Lack  of  Bony  Element." 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

Having  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  your  ad- 
vice, I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  answer 
the  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  can  give  my  baby,  ten 
months  old,  that  will  produce  bone  ?  She  is 
healthy  and  fat.  weighs  twenty-two  pounds,  but 
has  only  one  tooth.  In  her  case  I  am  sure  the  bony 
element  is  lacking,  as  I  ate  no  meat  whatever  before 
she  was  born. 

(2)  Would  lime-water  be  beneficial,  and  is  it  con- 
stipating ?    (She  is  very  constipated.) 

(3)  Before  weaning  her  I  want  to  find  some  good 
1  food  that  I  can  keep  up  through  the  summer.  Do 

you  advise  prepared  foods — such  as  Mellin's,  etc. — 
or  do  you  think  milk  diluted  as  I  have  noticed  in 
Babyhood  preferable  ?  B.  S.  F. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(I  and  2)  It  does  not  appear  from  anything 
you  have  said  that  bone  is  really  lacking.  Your 
I  lack  of  flesh  diet  may  have  been  made  good  by 
other  animal  diet,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  And  your 
milk  since  you  have  resumed  general  diet  may 
have  been  all-sufficient  for  her  needs.  The  sim- 
ple delay  of  teething  by  itself,  that  is,  unsup- 
ported by  other  symptoms,  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  of  rickets,  the  disease  we  suppose  you  mean 
by  "lack  of  bony  element."  It  is  true  that  ex- 
cessive fat  and  constipation  are  also  suspicious 
circumstances.  But  in  this  case  we  believe  that 
good  food  is  the  only  medicine  needed.  Possi- 
bly a  little  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  might  be 
of  advantage. 

(3)  Our  own  preference  is  always  for  a  diet  of 
which  good  milk  is  the  main  ingredient,  reserv- 
ing special  prepared  foods  for  such  cases  as  seem 
to  demand  them. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

An  Old  Subscriber,  Say  brook.  Conn. — The 
fact  that  your  child's  weight  is  up  to  the  average 
for  her  age  is  presumptive  evidence  that  she  has 
enough  food,  and  nothing  is  mentioned  that 
shows  that  the  kind  of  food  is  not  suitable.  As 
she  wishes  to  drink  we  think  she  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  spilling  can  be 
prevented  by  getting  a  cup  with  a  spout,  such  as  is 
used  for  fet-ding  the  sick.  Nurse  or  teed  her  at 
your  bed-time,  and  then  let  her  go  until  eariy 
morning,  say  five  or  six  o'clock,  according  to  her 
waking,  when  your  night's  rest  will  probably  have 
filled  your  breasts.  If  she  learns  to  drink  well, 
she  can  take  probably  half  a  pint  at  a  meal,  and 
later  more. 

C.  IV.  P.,  Gouverneiir,  N.  Y. — It  is  not  easy 
to  correct  habits  such  as  your  btby  has,  who  cer- 
tainly is  very  exacting.  He  sleeps  when  he  likes, 
and  nurses  apparently,  when  he  likes—/,  e., 
"some  nights  he  nurses  all  night."  This  last 
habit  is  particularly  mischievous  for  him  and  for 
you.  It  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  we  cannot 
urge  you  to  wean  him  just  no\v,  but  regularity  in 
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feeding  we  think  the  prime  essential  to  regularity 
in  sleeping.  As  soon  as  the  cool  weather  comes 
you  will  probably  do  well  to  wean  him,  in  order 
to  break  up  his  persistent  night  suckling. 

A'.,  Manson,  lozva. — As  you  give  us  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  eruption  or  of  its  situation  on  the  body  , 
we  can  form  no  idea  whether  or  not  it  is  psoriasis. 
But  as  eczema  is  very  much  more  common  than 
psoriasis,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  the  former. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  an  ailment  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge. 

A  Babyhood  Admirer,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. — 
A  child  of  five  months  weighing  but  ten  pounds, 
which  "  cries  constantly,"  which  "has  had  the 
'snuffles'  since  her  second  week,"  besides  other 
minor  ailments,  we  do  not  think  should  be  con- 
sidered "  quite  healthy."  We  think  rather  that 
you  should  have  more  immediate  advice  from  a 
medical  man  than  we  can  give. 


Youn°  Mother,  Newark,  N.  J.—Yox  the  day, 
two  layers  (».  e.,  two  garments)  throughout  of 
thin  woolen  and  an  outside  dress.  The  garments 
should  be  very  loose,  with  soft,  smooth  seams. 
For  the  night,  one  long  flannel  gown  until  the 
child  is  active  enough  to  require  extra  covering, 
such  as  a  sacque  or  wrapper. 

E.  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Your  child  is  cer- 
tainly not  underfed.  His  weight  is  very  great, 
greater  than  you  can  expect  to  keep  up  pro- 
portionally; his  teething  is  up  to  the  average,  and 
there  is  usually  a  rest  between  the  appearance  of 
the  last  incisor  and  the  first  molar.  We  suppose 
that  his  oatmeal  gruel  is  made  with  milk.  We 
are  a  little  in  doubt  about  the  bread,  whether  the 
quantity  (not  stated)  twice  a  day  may  not  be  be- 
yond his  digestive  power.  A  good  Graham 
cracker  used  in  the  East  is  called  "  Dr.  Johnson's 
Educator."  We  should  give  him  no  fruit  what- 
ever this  season,  unless  advised  to  do  so  for  reasons 
given  by  a  physician. 


THE  SAND-PILE  AS  A  SUMMER  RECREATION. 


BY  EINE  MUTTER. 


TO  mothers  who  are  anxious  to  protect  their 
daughters  from  the  "  baneful  influence  "  of 
dolls,  I  can  recommend  a  substitute  that  through 
a  large  part  of  the  year  will  usurp  the  place  of 
the  doll  in  the  affections  of  little  maids  so  prone 
to  vanity.  My  substitute  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  "artificiality,"  for  it  is  a  part  of 
Mother  Earth  herself — namely,  a  heap  of  sand. 

Having  heard  of  this  plaything  I  determined  to 
test  its  usefulness,  and  early  last  spring  had  a 
generous  two-horse  load  of  sand  dumped  under  a 
large  tree  some  two  rods  from  the  door,  and 
told  my  children  that  was  theirs.  Gipsy,  Flaxie 
and  Brownie,  aged  respectively  five,  three  and  a 
half  and  two,  literally  "pitched  into  it."  Their 
little  neighbor,  Hoyt,  had  a  heap  like  it  just  over 
the  fence,  and  they  all  reveled  in  sand.  They 
were  allowed  to  play  in  it  whenever  they  chose 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
bathed,  dressed  and  expected  to  keep  respectably- 
clean  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  Sunday,  too,  sand  was  a  forbidden  amuse- 
ment—partly that  they  might  find  it  fresher  and 
more  entertaining  on  Monday.  My  children  are 
the  active,  restless  sort,  who  tire  of  regular  play- 


things so  quickly  that  I  think  of  every  toy  that  it 
is  the  last  I'll  ever  buy,  and  therefore  expected 
the  sand-pile  would  soon  lose  its  charm;  but  in 
that  I  was  mistaken.  From  early  spring  until 
the  weather  was  so  cold  they  went  out  with  mit- 
tens and  rubber  boots,  three-fourths  of  almost 
every  day  was  spent  in  the  sand.  A  request  to 
visit  Hoyt  was,  "May  we  go  over  and  play  in 
Hoyt's  sand  ?"  and  when  their  little  friends  made 
their  morning  calls  the  sand-pile  was  still  the 
center  of  attraction. 

At  first  they  found  satisfaction  in  raking,  hoe- 
ing and  digging  with  no  definite  object,  and  little 
Brownie  was  perfectly  happy  while  sifting  sand 
into  her  lap  with  both  fat  hands  and  slowly 
emptying  it  in  the  same  way.  Then  they  dug 
wells  and  filled  them  with  water.  They  piled  up 
hills  and  mountains,  then  they  hollowed  them 
out  for  caves  and  tunnels.  They  made  hassocks 
and  beds  which  they  covered  with  moss,  and 
built  up  walls  and  towers.  The  digging  and 
building  lasted  until  Papa  complained  that  he 
never  could  find  a  trowel,  fire-shovel  or  small 
hoe,  and  said  those  children  must  let  things  alone. 

At  this  point  they  were  seized  with  a  cooking 
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mania.  They  gathered  leaves  for  seasoning  and 
little  pebbles  for  raisins  and  spices;  from  scraps 
of  paper  they  read  off  such  wonderful  recipes  as 
"  I  cup  of  egg,  2  pounds  of  milk,  I  pail  of  pink 
sugar,  and  lots  of  raisins,"  and  all  pounded, 
ground,  grated  and  stirred  in  the  most  energetic 
manner,  and  concocted  the  greatest  variety  of 
dishes.  I  don't  know  how  long  this  delightful 
occupation  might  have  lasted  if  Bridget  had  not 
declared  there  was  not  a  large  spoon  or  a  tin 
dish  left  in  the  kitchen  and  "need  those  children 
have  everything  ?" 

Then  Gipsy  suddenly  remembered  a  summer 
sport  at  the  sea-shore, and  more  pebbles  were  gath- 
ered, a  shore  line  made,  and  then  came  bathing 
and  wading  in  imaginary  water,  hunting  shells 
and  digging  for  clams.  All  went  well  until  the 
happy  thought  struck  them  of  bringing  water 
enough  to  add  a  little  reality  to  the  scene.  Now, 
water  for  dough,  and  water  for  wells,  and 
some  mud,  Mamma  could  get  along  with;  but 
when  it  came  to  emptying  the  cistern  and  con- 
verting the  whole  sand-pile  into  mud,  to  cover 
three  little  girls  from  head  to  foot,  she  had  re- 
luctantly to  tell  those  children,  "Now,  no  more 
water  until  I  say  so."  They  always  cheerfully 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  were  never  disheart- 
ened, for  they  had  only  to  wait  a  minute  to  see 
Gipsy's  black  eyes  sparkle  and  hear  her  say, 
"Well,  then,  let's  do  something  else." 

Sometimes  the  idea  was  to  have  a  grocery 
store,  and  all  the  little  hands  were  busy  making 
paper  money,  tying  up  parcels,  packing  boxes 
and  filling  bags  with  sand;  then  while  one  kept 
store  another  had  to  be  horse  and  draw  the  ex- 
press wagon,  while  the  third  drove  and  delivered 
goods.  Very  often  it  was  gardening,  when  all 
sorts  of  wild  flowers  and  grasses  were  trans- 
planted to  the  sand-beds  and  borders,  and  leafy 
branches  were  set  out  for  shrubbery.  Then  all 
this  would  be  cleaned  away,  and  behold!  in  place 
of  the  garden  was  a  grave-yard.  Once  they  un- 
dertook baptizing  with  sand,  but  this  unorthodox 
proceeding  was  too  injurious  to  hair  and  eyes  to 
be  allowed.  After  a  rain  the  sand  was  in  such 
lovely  condition  they  couid  shape  it  into  spheres, 
cubes  and  cylinders,  or  flatten  it  down  and  draw 
queer  figures  in  it  with  sharp  sticks.    In  hot 


weather  enjoyment  reached  its  climax,  for  then 
they  could  play  barefooted  in  the  sand. 

By  the  time  the  end  of  their  resources  was 
reached  Papa  had  forgotten  his  annoyance,  Brid- 
get was  again  good-natured,  Mamma  would  let 
them  have  "just  a  tiny  bit  of  water,"  and  they 
could  begin  all  over  again  and  repeat  the  entire 
programme. 

"Wee  Baby,"  too,  would  sit  in  her  low  car- 
riage by  the  sand-pile  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
enjoy  the  fun  as  well  as  the  older  ones.  Thus 
all  four  would  be  "out  of  the  way,"  and  yet 
where  the  busy  Mamma  could  see  and  hear  them, 
and  know  that  her  little  ones  were  safe  and 
happy.  The  dolls  were  occasionally  requirtd  to 
be  present  at  a  mud -pie  banquet;  but  generally 
they  had  the  deserted  nursery  to  themselves,  and 
enjoyed  a  summer  of  rest  and  peace  unknown 
in  their  hitherto  agitated  lives. 

To  be  sure,  sand,  like  everything  else,  has  its 
inconveniences.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
shoes  and  stockings  full  of  sand  would  sometimes 
be  emptied  on  the  nursery  and  bed-room  floors, 
and  both  the  children  and  their  clothes  required 
a  great  deal  of  washing — more  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  I  been  able  to  obtain  sand  of 
a  nice  quality.  But  the  inconveniences  were 
trifling  compared  with  the  benefits.  Relief  from 
the  constant  "What  can  I  do  now,  Mamma  ?" 
would  in  itself  pay  for  all  the  trouble  ;  but  best  of 
all,  through  the  terrible  heat  of  last  summer  and 
fall  (except  when  away  on  a  visit),  my  children 
were  perfectly  well  -  had  not  a  touch  of  stomach 
or  bowel  trouble  — and  I  attribute  much  of  their 
good  health  to  constant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air 
and  contact  with  good  old  Mother  Earth;  how- 
ever, if  the  sand -pile  did  not  make  them 
healthy  it  most  certainly  made  them  contented 
and  happy.  They  remembered  it  with  pleasure 
all  through  the  winter,  and  early  hunted  up 
rakes  and  spades  preparatory  to  their  spring 
operations.  The  expense,  including  iron  and 
tin  ware,  is  small,  and  even  a  city  yard  is  large 
enough  for  a  good  sized  heap;  therefore  I  ad- 
vise every  Babyhood  baby  who  cannot  spend 
the  summer  at  the  sea-shore  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  dtlights  of  a  sand- 
pile. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— As  the  time  approaches  for 
Where  Shall     those  who  ]iye  ^  crowded  cities 

We  Spend  the  tQ  mjgrate  durjng  the  summer 
Summer?  months,  the  question  of  where 
to  go  forces  itself  upon  us. 

To  some,  large  hotels  and  fashionable  sea-side 
resorts  seem  most  attractive.  There  may  be  some 
arguments  in  favor  of  these,  but  there  are  also 
some  that  represent  them  as  not  being  the  most 
desirable  place  for  young  children.  There  is 
often  difficulty  about  getting  suitable  food  at  suit- 
able hours.  Many  of  the  home  conveniences 
cannot  be  had  without  extra  charge,  if  at  all. 
Then  the  mental  atmosphere  of  a  hotel  is  far  from 
what  those  who  believe  that  quiet,  regularity  and 
temperance  best  conduce  to  normal  development 
will  choose  for  their  little  ones.  They  must  al- 
ways be  "dressed,"  and  the  young  aspirants 
soon  learn  to  know  the  fashions  and  imitate  them 
like  their  elders.  They  must  behave  with  pro- 
priety instead  of  giving  innocent  freedom  to 
thought  and  limb.  They  must  stay  up  to  dance 
long  after  their  curly  heads  should  be  asleep  on 
their  pillows.  Our  hearts  have  ached  to  see  little 
ones  of  six  and  eight,  and  even  four,  whirling 
through  the  dance  with  cheeks  all  aglow  with 
excitement,  then  drop  exhausted  into  a  chair  to 
wait  for  the  next  set,  or  run  out  for  a  refreshing  (?) 
glass  of  ice-water  or  lemonade,  or  even  to  partake 
of  ice-cream.  The  next  morning  they  come  late 
to  breakfast,  with  heavy  eyes  and  languid  step, 
and  drag  through  a  weary  day — weary  alike  to 
both  mother  and  child;  and  fortunate  are  they  if 
the  evil  effects  stop  here.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  hotel  lile  is  unnatural  to  a  child. 

Some  mothers  choose  village  life,  but  this  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  In  many  respects  there 
is  more  retirement  in  our  city  homes  than  in  a 
place  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else. 
Besides,  the  children  must  be  as  well  dressed  when 
they  walk  on  the  street  as  when  they  are  at  home, 
or  else  "there  go  the  Blank  children;  their 
mother  thinks  because  they  are  out  of  town  they 
can  go  as  shabby  as  they  please, "will  soon  be 
said  of  them. 


Several  things  have  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing a  home  for  the  summer.  The  location  of  the 
house,  for  instance — that  is,  whether  the  ground 
is  high  or  low;  whether  it  is  bright  and  sunny, 
or  so  shut  in  with  trees  that  sunshine  can  never 
reach  the  bed  or  living  rooms.  Children  can  no 
more  thrive  without  sun  and  air  than  plants  in  a 
cellar.  It  is  most  essential  to  see  whether  there 
is  proper  drainage  and  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water.  To  one  looking  for  boarding  I  would  say, 
beware  of  getting  rooms  directly  under  a  slate  or 
tin  roof,  or,  indeed,  a  roof  of  any  kind,  as  they 
will  probably  be  very  hot.  If  possible,  have 
rooms  facing  the  west  or  southwest,  with  windows 
on  two  or  three  sides.  It  is  usually  impossible 
to  fulfill  these  requirements  in  a  village.  These 
remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  people  who 
intend  boarding;  renting  a  house  and  continuing 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  home  regulations  alters 
the  case  decidedly,  but  is  much  more  expensive. 

To  some  of  us  it  seems  best  to  select  a  quiet 
home  in  the  middle  of  a  large  farm,  where  there 
are  few  if  any  other  children.  The  remarks 
about  location,  etc.,  apply  here,  and  sanitary  re- 
quirements are  perhaps  more  readily  complied 
with  than  elsewhere.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be 
well  equipped  at  the  start.  By  being  well 
equipped  I  mean,  take  a  few  standard  medicines 
for  emergencies;  a  piece  of  old  flannel  that  may 
be  hastily  soaked  in  bathing  whisky  and  used 
instead  of  a  mustard  plaster  or  for  wrapping 
round  any  aching  member;  a  rubber  hot-water 
bag  that  may  relieve  over-fatigue  or  ward  off  a 
cold ;  a  few  books  —very  few  will  do ;  a  pair  of 
children's  scissors,  short  and  with  very  blunt 
points,  for  three-years-old  to  cut  newspapers  with, 
and  some  toys  or  weaving  mats  for  rainy  days. 
For  out-of-doors  take  plenty  of  "don't-care" 
clothes  to  play  in;  not  that  the  children  should 
be  allowed  to  be  carelessly  dressed;  but,  for  in- 
stance, take  neat  crinkle  dresses  that  can  be 
washed  at  night  if  need  be,  and,  as  they  need  no 
ironing,  are  ready  again  next  morning;  a  woolen 
dress  for  damp  days,  a  broad  brimmed  hat  and 
rubbers.    Then  let  young  America  run  wild ! 
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One  could  hardly  imagine,  as  one  looked  at  the 
wee  men  and  maidens  in  their  winter  robes  of 
cashmere,  laces  and  ribbons,  how  attractive  these 
same  little  ones  can  be  in  their  rough-and-ready 
suits,  with  hair  flying,  eyes  sparkling  and  cheeks 
painted  with  nature's  own  colors.  Never  mind 
if  they  get  dirty;  they  have  nothing  on  that  will 
spoil,  amd  there  is  plenty  of  soap  and  water  for 
dirty  hands  and  feet.  Let  them  make  "  mud 
pies";  take  them  to  the  spring-house  to  see  the 
butter  made,  to  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  and 
to  the  station  to  meet  Papa;  and  with  it  all,  talk 
with  them,  explain  to  them,  answer  their  many 
questions.  When  the  time  comes  to  go  home 
you  will  remark  with  surprise  how  heavy  they 
are,  how  tall  they  are,  and — perhaps  a  little  sor- 
rowfully— how  brown  they  are.  But  then  how 
happy  they  are,  and  have  been  ! 

Now  a  word  lor  the  rainy  days.  The  sun  must 
shine  in-doors  if  it  does  not  out.  There  are  many 
quiet,  instructive  and  entertaining  occupations 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Both  are  attracted  to 
mat  weaving,  stringing  buttons  or  paper  cutting. 
A  little  one  last  summer  would  sit  by  the  hour 
with  her  little  scissors  and  an  old  newspaper,  en- 
tirely happy.  A  friend  asked  if  she  might  teach 
four-years-old  to  make  patchwork,  and  began 
with  the  rule  never  to  continue  at  work  after  the 
child  was  weary  of  it.  The  result  was  we  brought 
home  a  cover  for  the  doll's  cradle  "most  all  my 
own  work."  That  rule  should  be  carelully  kept 
in  view  in  all  work  for  children. 

All  this  pleasure  and  recreation  must  be  backed 
up  by  a  mother's  careful  thought  and  watchful- 
ness, or  the  summer  will  not  be  a  success  after 
all.  Mother  must  see  that  the  rubbers  are  on 
when  the  grass  is  wet,  that  there  is  shade  to  play 
in  when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  that  the  meals  are 
plain  and  plenty  as  well  as  regular,  and  that  the 
weary  little  workers  are  tucked  away  at  an  early 
hour.  There  are  enough  distractions  to  keep 
these  mothers  from  sighing  for  city  conveniences 
if  they  enter  into  this  farm  life  with  the  zest  their 
children  do.—  M.  W.  T.,  Philadelphia. 


In  Defense  of 
the  Bottle-Fed 


■ — It  is  with  an  interest  born  of 
much  thought  and  some  person- 
al experience  that  I  have  read 
Baby  and  His  the  various  articles  on  the  gen- 
Mother.  eral  subject  of  the  bottle-fed 
vs.  the  mother-nursed  baby.  The  trend  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  articles  seems  to  be  toward 
the  conclusion  that  a  bottle-fed  baby  is  the  most 
pitiable,  and  his  mother  the  most  blamable,  of 


mortals.  I  wish  here  to  record  my  endorsement 
of  the  view  which  claimed  that  this  conclusion  is 
not  necessarily  correct. 

It  has  come  within  my  life's  experience  tc» 
observe  the  career  of  many  bottle-fed  babies. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  not  found  myself 
lying  awake  nights  to  bewail  their  hard  lot.  But 
I  speak  more  particularly,  just  now,  of  my  ex- 
perience in  my  own  small  family,  where  twice 
the  problem,  "How  shall  the  baby  be  fed"? 
has  intruded. 

Owing  to  his  mother's  severe  illness,  "  Cub  I," 
as  a  near  relative  fondly  denominates  him,  was 
deprived  of  his  natural  aliment  during  his  first 
few  weeks  of  life.  This  was  not  only  a  disap- 
pointment, but  a  source  of  anxiety  to  me.  But 
with  utter  perverseness  the  baby  refused  to  con- 
sider himself  "wretched,"  as  a  bottle  baby 
should,  and  throve  right  merrily.  At  the  age  of 
three  he  is  a  standing — nay,  a  walking,  running, 
and  altogether  lively — monument  of  the  combined 
virtues  of  Ayrshire  milk  and  Mellin's  Food,  ad- 
ministered from  a  bottle,  through  a  plain  rubber 
nipple.  I  glance  at  him  as  I  write.  He  is  lithe 
and  strong,  with  bright  eyes,  plenty  of  firm  flesh, 
and  as  white  a  set  of  teeth  as  ever  cost  a  baby  no- 
trouble  to  cut.  If  he  is  a  specimen  of  that 
"  wretched  class, "  bottle-fed  babies,  it  is  a  class 
which  will  yet  survive  its  woes. 

"Cub  2,"  defying  the  precepts  laid  down  in 
Babyhood,  and  scorning  all  the  efforts  of  his 
elders,  resolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  mother's  milk  freely  offered  to  him. 
Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  devices  resorted  to, 
in  hopes  that  his  small  majesty  would  relent. 
With  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  clung 
to  his  determination  to  starve  rather  than  nurse. 
At  present  he  is  rounding  out  his  third  month  in 
a  serene  and  growing  approval  of  the  diet  used 
for  his  predecessor.  One  of  these  children  could1 
not,  the  other  would  not,  be  nourished  by- 
mother's  milk.  I  fail  to  see  how,  in  these  cases, 
the  mother  was  to  blame,  or  that  the  children 
are  any  the  worse. 

To  put  the  case  simply,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and  written  upon  this 
subject,  as  upon  all  subjects  which  are  truly  im- 
portant. Too  many  sweeping  generalizations 
are  made;  qualifications  are  too  much  neglected. 
A  bottle-fed  baby  is  to  be  promiscuously  pitied 
as  a  poor,  wretched,  puny,  defrauded  little  thing 
(the  adjectives  are  all  quoted),  which,  if  raised, 
escapes  death  by  a  miracle.  Its  mother  is  to  be 
unfailingly  condemned  as  a  selfish,  lazy  creature* 
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who  " cheats  her  helpless  offspring,"  and  "per- 
petrates a  wrong"  against  helpless  innocence. 
This,  without  exaggeration,  is  the  condensed 
sentiment  of  much  that  is  written  on  the  subject. 
Now  the  mother  who  adopts  an  artificial  diet  for 
her  baby  is  not  necessarily  deprived  by  that  act 
of  every  vestige  of  intelligence  and  conscientious- 
ness. It  is  conceivable  that  she  may  study  care- 
fully into  the  question  of  what  kind  of  food  will 
best  meet  her  baby's  needs;  that  she  will  procure 
the  best  attainable  quality  of  food;  that  she  will 
prepare  and  administer  it  herself;  that  long  tubes, 
ragged  nipples,  cold  slops  and  sour  bottles  may 
be  articles  foreign  to  her  creed  and  practice;  in 
short,  that  she  will  devote  really  more  time  and 
trouble  to  the  baby  than  if  she  nursed  it.  If  I 
say  that  to  do  all  this  is  my  own  humble  en- 
deavor, I  but  state  the  case  as  it  is  with  thousands 
of  mothers  of  whom  I  am  the  very  commonplace 
type. 

"  But  mother's  milk  is  a  baby's  natural  food." 
Assuredly  !  Who  would  doubt  it  ?  What  true 
mother  does  not  wish  to  give  that  food  ?  What 
well-behaved  baby  does  not  gratefully  take  it  ? 

But  I  confidently  believe  that  it  is  far  better 
to  feed  a  child,  carefully  and  intelligently,  on 
artificial  food,  than  to  give  it  mother's  milk 
which  is  poor  in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity, 
or  which,  good  in  itself,  is  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  mother's  vitality.  A  neighbor  of  mine  is 
nursing  her  baby,  who  has  doubled  her  weight  in 
four  months ;  but  the  mother  is  frail  and  weak,  a 
very  shadow,  in  consequence.  Heterodox  as  it 
may  be,  I  think  that  baby  should  be  weaned,  and 
that  in  so  doing  the  mother  would  not  be  "  per- 
petrating a  wrong."  Were  the  alternative  be- 
tween nursing  and  feeding  a  baby  the  alternative 
between  its  life  or  death,  a  mother  should  gladly 
sacrifice  herself.  But,  except  in  rare  cases,  this 
is  emphatically  not  so.  There  are  perhaps  fifty 
chances  for  one  that  the  baby,  if  ordinarily  healthy, 
will  live  to  thank  his  mother  for  saving  her 
strength  for  his  maturer  needs.  As  to  "one 
drop  of  nature's  God-given  supply"  being 
"worth  almost  any  quantity  of  artificial  food,"  a 
hungry  baby  is  usually  not  sentimental  enough  to 
subscribe  to  any  such  opinion  as  that. 

I  am  considering  here  only  the  difference  be- 
tween nursing  and  bottle-feeding  babies.  The 
subject  of  wet-nurses  is  another  one  entirely.  To 
most  of  us  a  wet-nurse  is  an  unattainable,  to  some 
an  undesirable,  luxury.  I  confess  that  of  the  two 
I  should  choose  "  Mr.  Mellin,"  as  my  baby  learned 
to  call  his  bottle. 


To  those  mothers  who  selfishly  withhold  from 
their  offspring  the  nourishment  which  they  could 
as  well  give,  I  have  nothing  to  say;  if  I  had,  they 
would  not  see  it,  as  those  are  not  the  mothers  who 
study  Babyhood.  But  to  those  who  stand,  as  I 
myself  have  stood,  dreading  the  obnoxious  bottle 
for  the  dear  baby,  I  will  say  one  earnest  word,  I 
wish  it  might  be  of  comfort.  Regard  the  bottle 
as  your  baby's  friend,  not  his  foe.  You  can  make 
it  so,  unless  the  odds  are  fearfully  against  you.. 
If  one  kind  of  food  will  not  suit  the  child,  some- 
other  will.  Only  give  the  matter  your  intelligent 
thought.  Count  the  extra  trouble  that  it  is  to  feed 
the  baby  at  night  rather  as  an  advantage  than, 
otherwise,  since  it  will  lead  you  to  wean  him 
from  all-night  feeding  earlier  than  you  otherwise 
could,  and  both  he  and  you  will  thereby  be  the 
gainers.  Acknowledging  mother's  milk  as  the 
ideal  food,  still  "let  nothing  you  dismay  "  if  you/ 
must  withhold  it,  but,  like  Aunt  Chloe,  "t'inkob 
yer  marcies, "  and  count  the  greatest  of  them, 
next  to  the  baby  who  must  be  fed,  the  bottle  which 
feeds  him. — Lucy  White  Palmer,  North  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

— Children   are    plants   in  a 
The  Authority  human  garden,  growing  in  ac- 
of  Experience,    cordance  with  laws  as  inexor- 
able as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Something  may  be  learned  by  experience,  and 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  children 
die  before  reaching  five  years  of  age,  convinces 
one  that  the  school  of  experience  is  about  the 
only  one  from  which  many  mothers  learn  any- 
thing of  value. 

A  school  of  authority  would  be  a  better  name, 
for  many  of  its  adherents  are  as  far  from  learning 
anything  from  careful  observation  as  from  books. 
For  prejudice,  for  confidence  in  their  own  opin- 
ions, for  absurd  reasons,  for  still  absurder  prac- 
tices, commend  me  to  these  very  folk.  How 
they  tormented  me  in  the  earlier  years  of  my 
married  life  !  Like  many  other  young  mothers 
educated  in  these  days  to  death  upon  so  many 
matters  of  no  practical  importance,  but  with 
ideals  as  lofty  as  my  training  was  inadequate,  I 
saw  I  was  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  I  had 
assumed.  How  glad  I  should  have  been  of  an- 
other's advice  based  upon  some  real  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life.  But  I  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
other  sort.  How  well  I  remember  her  !  She  in- 
sisted that  I  should  cover  up  my  baby's  head,  or 
face  rather,  when  she  slept.  She  would  sleep  bet- 
ter.   I  objected  that  I  should  not,  that  it  would 
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■give  me  a  headache.  Inwardly,  I  wondered  if 
she  did  not  believe  in  oxygen,  and  did  not  know 
my  baby's  lungs  were  as  certain  to  starve  upon 
carbonic  acid  as  her  stomach  would  upon  saw- 
dust. But  she  cut  me  short  with  "I've  had 
twelve  and  raised  seven."  It  did  occur  to  me 
that  seven  out  of  twelve  could  not  be  considered 
a  high  proportion,  but  I  did  not  wish  mine  to 
be  behind  her  seven  that  did  survive,  so  1  drew 
Up  the  blanket,  and  sat  upon  pins  until  I  could 
'pull  it  off  again. 

Away  from  hone  I  met  another:  "  Are  you 
tnt  afraid  your  baby  will  be  hungry  while  you 
are  gone  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  be  at  home  be- 
fore her  next  meal-time. " 

She  measured  the  length  of  my  drapery  with 
her  eye.  I  knew  its  shortcomings,  but  I  had 
been  saving  the  money  it  would  take  to  alter  it 
to  buy  some  scientific  works  on  infant  diet  and 
some  similar  subjects  concerning  which  I  was  in 
an  abyss  of  ignorance. 

Some  irrelevant  remark  escaped  her,  but  I  was 
rather  certain  her  thought  was,  "  You  are  one  of 
the  new  kind  of  mothers  that  nurse  children  at 
regular  intervals,  put  them  to  bed  without  rock- 
ing, think  teething  is  a  normal  process,  go  to 
fussing  with  their  diet  or  dragging  them  into  the 
fresh  air  when  they  are  bilious,  prescribe  lemon- 
ade and  a  spare  diet  for  spring  instead  of  tonics 
and  high  feeding.  You  will  have  these  notions 
like  the  measles,  they  are  ep:demic  in  these  days. 
You  will  convalesce  in  time." 

Later  it  was  discipline.  To  spank  or  not  to 
spank  was  the  absorbing  question  that  faced  me 
daily.  I  fear  my  chief  objection  to  the  rod  was 
that  I  never  used  it  without  feeling  to  my  finger- 
tips that  it  was  a  confession  of  weakness.  How- 
ever, the  seven  above  mentioned  were  all  spanked 
and  none  of  them  are  in  the  penitentiary,  so  I 
tried  a  little  spanking.  But  a  little  spanking  is 
like  a  little  knowledge,  or  else  it  is  a  case  where 
physician  as  well  as  patient  must  have  no  mental 
Reservations  about  the  remedy. 

At  any  rate,  my  experiments  well-nigh  con- 
vinced me  that  what  cannot  be  compassed  by 
more  civilized  methods  would  better  await  the 
slower  process  of  outgrowing.  My  son  arrived 
totally  different  in  disposition  and  temperament. 
A  good  deal  of  my  hard-earned  experience  was 
not  available.  But  the  mother  of  two  was  treated 
\vith  growing  consideration.  Still  some  of  the 
spectators  began  to  be  anxious.  The  first  one 
4iad  talked  too  soon  ;  this  one  was  tongue-tied. 


"I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid  he  never 
would  talk,"  suggested  one.  But  the  "agony 
has  abated,"  as  the  three-year-old  Macaulay  re- 
marked on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  they 
finally  had  unimpeachable  evidence  that  though 
my  young  hopeful  might  lack  ideas,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  dumb.  What  an  oasis  one  "ex- 
perienced "  mother  was  who  assured  me  to  my 
own  and  my  baby's  comfort  that  the  little  frame 
would  not  fall  to  pieces  if  I  took  off  the  abomin- 
able band  and  dressed  him  less  like  a  pagan. 

But  as  a  rule  I  found  the  clearest  knowledge 
and  the  most  sympathy  in  my  efforts  to  "  adopt 
the  teachings  of  modern  science  to  the  rearing  of 
children  as  well  as  to  that  of  pigs  and  horses  " 
among  women  without  children,  and  I  also  notice 
that  Herbert  Spencer's  lack  of  the  much  lauded 
experience  has  not  dimmed  his  intellectual  vision. 

How  many  thousands  of  children  die  every 
year  from  "summer  complaint,"  because  it  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other that  teething  causes  derangement  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  idle  for  eminent  physicians,  through 
books  and  periodicals,  to  reiterate  that  it  is  over- 
feeding and  lack  of  fresh  air.  These  self-satisfied 
mothers  do  not  read  the  books,  would  not  be- 
lieve them  against  some  old  nurse's  tale  if  they 
did.  Teething  and  "  summer  complaint  "  do  go 
together,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  the=e 
devotees  of  tradition  that  the  dietetic  abuse  to 
which  the  child  is  subjected  in  the  first  year 
makes  the  second  summer  a  terror,  and  would 
if  every  child  were  born  like  King  Richard,  with 
every  tooth  in  his  head.  How  many  of  these 
folks  did  you  ever  hear  attribute  their  children's 
attack  of  common  croup  to  an  overloaded 
stomach  ?  And  yet  a  New  York  physician  in  a 
recent  work  gives  it  as  the  only  cause.  I  never 
had  a  croupy  child,  but  remembering  the  thril- 
ling accounts  of  onion  syrups  mixed  by  the  mid- 
night lamp,  I  should  suppose  it  might  be  an 
opinion  worth  testing.  What  a  wet  blanket  one 
would  throw  over  the  average  "fire  "  if, 
when  Mrs.  A.'s  new  baby  comes  up  for  remark, 
one  should  express  a  hope  that  the  mother  had 
made  herself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
experiments  recently  made  by  French  savants 
concerning  rickets,  or  venture  to  maintain  that 
healthy  infants  will  not  under  proper  conditions 
eat  more  than  they  want. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  mothers  do  not 
even  make  the  attempt  to  feed  their  babies  at 
regular  intervals!  How  many  of  you  that  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  rational  methods  in  diet 
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especially  do  not  often  have  to  fight  even  the 
children's  own  relatives  beforehand.  Having 
determined  that  your  child  shall  not  be  forced  to 
■walk  or  to  talk  in  advance  of  his  natural  growth, 
shall  not  be  shaken  by  his  admirers  till  he  is  red 
in  the  face  and  then  kissed  till  he  is  frantic  if  not 
■breathless,  you  will  have  to  be  argus-eyed  and 
forave  indeed  if  you  fail  not. 

Rut  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  and 
strengthen  your  faith  with  a  contemplation  of  the 
glories  that  lie  in  wait  for  humanity  when  it 
learns  that  nowhere  would  scientific  training 
produce  such  glorious  results  as  when  applied 
to  the  brain  and  hand  of  the  mothers  of  the  race. 
— L.,  Englnvood,  III. 

— The     allusion     made  by 
The     Literary"  llTired„    tQ  ^   what  h 

Mother's  Reply  caUed  a  Hterary  WQman  „  has 
to  her  Critics.  brought  so  much  displeasure 
upon  my  well-defended  head,  that  I  rise  to  ex- 
plain. This  peculiar  form  of  displeasure  appears 
to  proceed  from  those  mothers  who  claim  supe- 
riority to  that  weakness  (implanted  by  her  Creator 
in  the  very  bone  and  tissue  of  every  woman  who 

possesses  it)  and  who  conscientiously  desire  to 
■assist  at  its  burial. 

To  such  I  would  say  that  the  allusion  was 
made,  not  as  a  wail  of  regret  over  the  abandon- 
ment of  ambitious  schemes  —for  surely,  we  are 
all  united  in  declaring  motherhood  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  profession  which  a  woman  may 
follow— but  simply  to  furnish  the  very  key  for 
which  "  L.  P.  B.,"  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  asks — 
namely,  as  to  temperament.  To  the  initiated,  one 
need  not  declare  that  the  literary  temperament  — 
be  the  artist  ever  so  third,  fourth  or  fifth  rate  a 
one— is,  in  its  quality,  ddvouring.  "  Rorn  with 
the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of 
love" — what  seem  to  our  luckier  sisters  "small 
matters  "  assume  to  the  literary  woman  gigantic 
and  imaginative  proportions.  The  very  joys 
which  she  finds  in  the  care  of  her  children  carry 
her  often  on  such  exultant  wings  upward,  that 
she  drops  to  the  earth  at  times  with  an  absolute 
bang  of  exhaustion  — not  due,  I  say,  to  her  toils 
and  "martyrdom,"  but  to  the  excess  of  her 
happiness. 

Pray  lake  note.  I  am  not  arguing  in  favor  of 
such  a  temperament  in  the  mother  of  babies  ;  on 
the  contrary.  Rut,  given  its  existence,  one  can 
no  more  change  the  brain  and  spirit  of  a  mother 
than  one  can  alter  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  or 
the  spots  of  the  leopard. 


But  of  the  many  kind  and  sympathetic  replies 
to  the  query— What  is  the  limit  of  maternal  de- 
votion ?— unanswerable  in  itself,  as  the  editor 
observes,  "  L.  P.  B.,"  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  hits 
the  nail  most  squarely  on  the  head  when  she  says, 
"  No  woman  has  a  right  to  place  herself  in  such 
a  condition  as  'Tired'  describes."  So  true  is 
this,  that  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  "  L.  P.  B." 
would  give  me  the  additional  advice  which  she 
intimates  that  she  might  impart  had  she  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  age,  temperament  and  means 
of  the  mother  seeking  it.  When  "  M.  I.,"  of 
Mass.,  suggests  that  "Tired  "  should  get  out  of 
the  predicament  in  which  she  has  found  herself, 
"stop  boarding  and  go  to  housekeeping,"  she 
tells  a  very  candid  truth.  But  the  extrication 
from  a  difficulty  enforced  by  circumstances  often 
takes  time  for  its  accomplishment,  and  in  the  in- 
terval, "Tired"  uttered  a  cry  for  help.  I  pass 
by  the  reply  of  "M.  H.  S.,"  of  San  Francisco, 
with  a  sigh.  Surely  the  mothers  who  go  "camp- 
ing," from  choice,  with  young  babies,  cannot  be 
of  my  physical  ilk.  Three  children  born  in  rapid 
succession  (I  am  still  what  would  be  called  a 
young  mother),  and  under  circumstances— with 
one  surviving  exception— of  unusual  horror  and 
suffering,  have  made  great  inroads  upon  strength 
and  spirits.  Death  took  the  bloom  from  birth, 
and  left  a  heavy  bodily  bill  to  pay. 

The  practice  of  taking  one's  children  with  one 
on  all  occasions  seems  to  me  not  to  suggest  the 
relief  from  care  which  a  mother  requires  at  in- 
tervals ;  neither  does  it  seem  to  me  the  most  un- 
selfish. One's  "  own  little  darlings  "  are  not  in- 
variably in  demand  by  one's  neighbors,  be  they 
ever  so  well  behaved. 

While  I  heartily  admire  the  executive  ability 
of  such  mothers  as  "  M.  H.  S.,"  I  believe  that 
they  form  a  superior  and  small  class.  The  most 
of  us  have  limitations  which  no  amount  of 
"  wholeheartedness  "  can  break  down.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  thrill  which  a  "literary" 
mother  experiences  when  a  baby  fifteen  months 
old  hangs  with  rapture  over  Correggio's  "  Io  and 
Jupiter,"  or  Cabanel's  "  Florentine  Poet  "  (the 
charms  of  "Mother  Goose"  and  "The  Three 
Little  Kittens  "  are  slight  in  comparison)  ;  who 
points  a  tiny  finger  at  a  portrait  of  Keats  with 
the  exclamation  "Pitty,"  and  smiles  in  an  in- 
describably humorous  way  at  one  of  Darwin  ; 
who  was  never  known  to  hold  a  book  upside 
down  from  her  earliest  days,  and  who  turns  the 
leaves  with  an  adroit  little  thumb  as  deftly  as  a 
connoisseur. 
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These  are  some  of  the  things  whereby  the 
"  literary  "  mother  lives— whereby  she  learns  to 
sing  cheerily  while  scalding  bottles,  and  weath- 
ering the  troubled  nights  of  molars  and  baby  ills. 

As  for  the  enriching  process  in  brain  as  well  as 
heart,  how  past  computation  !  Not  to  the  non- 
literary  mother  alone  belongs  the  broadened 
sympathy,  or  the  quickened  ear  for  a  child's 
cry  of  distress.  The  literary  mother  looks  back 
with  a  pang  of  compunction  (does  not  her  non- 
literary  sister  likewise?)  upon  the  time  when 
she  viewed  with  disapproval  sharper  than  she 
dared  to  express  the  woman  who  was  "wrapped 
up  in  a  baby,"  and  prone  to  enlarge  upon  nur- 
sery woes.  Both  the  baby  and  the  mother 
whom  it  absorbs  now  have  her  entire  sympathy, 
with  only  the  faintest  shades  of  criticism  upon 
either.  Her  articles  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines on  "the  care  and  management  of  young 
children  "  suddenly  take  on  a  tentative  and  modest 
air.  She  cautiously,  and  perhaps  unconsciously 
to  herself,  withdraws  the  props  from  some  of  her 
favorite  theories  ;  experience  has  taught  her  that 
in  many  cases  the  whole  structure  was  built  upon 
sand.  What  is  popularly  termed  "a  crying 
baby "  now  brings  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  an 
eager  start  for  relief,  instead  of  the  once  impa- 
tient exclamation  of  the  lips.  Verily,  the  literary 
mother  has  not  gone  to  school  for  nothing,  and 
if  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has 
come  her  instruction,  she  is  by  no  means  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  it.  Let  no  non-literary 
mother  who  may  chance  to  read  these  statements 
picture  to  herself  "a  poor,  neglected  babe,"  the 
victim  of  my  penmanship.  While  I  write  this 
plea  for  my  class,  my  baby  girl  wields  a  blue 
pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper  at  my  side,  giving 
testimony  to  her  entire  comfort  and  satisfaction 
by  frequent  Oh 's  and  Ah's  of  delight. — "  Tired.'''1 

u    _  g      — Like  so  many,  if  not  most, 

"High-chair  readers  of  Babyhood,  I  am 
Philosophy       fond  of  the  column  of  "  High- 

as  Interpreted     u  •  r>u-i       u    >>    t.  ■  r 

r  chair  Philosophy.      It  is  a  Iiv- 

by  a  Reader     ■  ,.    ,         .  , 

ing,  or  rather  lived,  "  history  of 

in  ava.  psychical  development."  And 
besides  that  I  read  it  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Sometimes  I  am  perplexed  by  the  precocity  of 
American  babies  of  about  two  and  three  years 
old,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  think  they  are  quite 
different  specimens  of  babies  from  those  of  the 
old  world,  especially  of  the  continent.  In  his 
well  known  book,  Sur  r Intelligence,  the  French 
philosopher,  Taine,  draws  rather  minutely  the 


course  of  development  of  two  babies,  boy  and 
girl,  from  their  birth  up  till  their  third  year. 
This  has  served  me  as  a  basis  of  comparison  in 
the  study  of  the  mind  of  my  own  little  girl,  and 
I  found  she  followed  rather  the  same  way. 
Some  things  she  did  and  said  a  little  sooner,  some 
others  a  little  later,  but  upon  an  average  the  dif- 
ference between  her  and  the  French  bebes  was 
very  insignificant.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
I  also  undertook  a  correspondence  with  the  intel- 
ligent wife  of  one  of  my  husband's  friends,  whom 
I  did  not  know  personally,  but  whom  I  knew  to 
be  an  excellent  mother.  We  wrote  to  each  other 
about  our  babies  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to 
our  mutual  amazement  and  satisfaction  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  between  their  sayings 
and  doings.  So  I  may  presume  my  little  girl  to 
be  neither  stupid  nor  precocious,  but  to  repre- 
sent a  specimen  of  the  normal  baby  of  the  old 
world.  But  compared  to  some  of  the  new-world 
babies,  of  whom  there  are  told  anecdotes  ir» 
"High-chair  Philosophy,"  she  seems  to  be  a 
blockhead. 

I  was  reflecting  on  this  last  night,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  may  be  an  essential 
difference  between  old-world  and  new-world 
babies.  The  latter  may  be  a  miniature  picture 
of  the  American  people,  that  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  world's  history,  that  has  no  re- 
miniscences of  a  period  of  barbarism  and  begin- 
ning civilization,  but,  leaping  over  the  infancy  of 
peoples,  sprang  forth  full  grown  like  Minerva 
from  her  father's  head. 

I  wonder  if  on  the  whole  continent  there  were 
to  be  found  one  child  of  two  years,  who,  having 
forgotten  to  pray  for  her  papa,  and  being  re- 
minded of  it  by  her  mother,  said  petulantly: 
"Well,  do  bless  papa,  for  pity's  sake  !  "  And  I 
wonder  at  what  age  my  own  little  girl  will  use 
such  words;  for,  using  them  with  consciousness, 
supposes  a  world  of  anterior  understanding. 

Now,  besides  the  difference  in  nationality,  there 
may  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  manner 
of  educating.  As  to  my  own  child,  she  lives  in 
rather  peculiar  circumstances.  For  a  rather  long 
time  we  have  lived  far  from  the  smallest  center 
of  civilization,  and  when  we  lived  in  towns  or 
villages  we  did  not  seek  relations  with  other  peo- 
ple. So  we  have  but  little  conversation.  No  aunts 
or  uncles  or  acquaintances,  and  only  a  very  few 
friends  come  to  see  us  with  their  more  or  less  unin- 
teresting talks  on  more  or  less  uninteresting  inci- 
dents of  life  abroad.  So  Lili  (nearly  four  years  of 
age)  is  rather  ignorant  of  the  world  out-of-doors, 
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and  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  Besides,  she  is  much 
left  to  herself  and  to  the  impressions  she  receives 
when  running  in  the  garden,  playing  with  her 
toys,  looking  at  a  few  carefully  chosen  picture 
books.  I  answer  every  question  she  asks,  and 
whenever  she  wants  to  see  pictures  with  me,  I 
consent  and  tell  her  the  simplest  tales  I  am  able 
to  compose.  I  always  keep  in  mind  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau's  wise  words:  "  Pour  gagner  du  temps 
il  faut  savoir  en  perdre"  ("In  order  to  gain 
time  one  must  know  how  to  lose  it").  I  don't 
force  anything  upon  her,  but  leave  her  all  to  her 
own  unaided  observations.  That  makes  her  pro- 
gress slowly,  but  surely  ;  whatever  she  has  gath- 
ered into  her  mind  is  her  very  own.  Sometimes 
I  have  to  struggle  hard  with  my  motherly  pride 
and  jealousy,  and  with  my  old  habits  of  teaching 
(I  was  a  teacher  before  marrying).  But  I  am 
haunted  by  Spencer  and  Rousseau,  and  morally 
bound  to  follow  their  counsel,  and  to  leave  the 
most  of  the  work  of  education  to  the  child's  own 
nature  and  wants.  A  hundred  times  I  remember 
that  chapter  of  Rousseau,  where  he  asks,  Who 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  explain  to  a 
young  child  Lafontaine's  fable  of  "The  Raven 
and  the  Fox  "  ?  If  you  explain  to  the  child,  says 
he,  every  word  and  every  idea,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  moral  of  this  fable,  you  introduce  him  into  a 
world  not  only  much  too  complicated  for  his  un- 
derstanding, but  much  too  perverse  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  innocence;  and  if  you  don't  explain 
all  this,  of  what  use  is  the  telling  of  the  fable  to 
him  ?  It  will  only  give  him  the  habit  of  repeating 
things  he  does  not  understand. 

"  High-chair  Philosophy"  reveals  to  me  that 
in  America,  just  as  in  the  old  world,  children 
are  sent  to  school  too  early  and  taught  to  read 
too  soon,  or  accustomed  to  listen  to  tales  of 
which  they  do  not  understand  every  word. 
"High-chair  Philosophy"  itself  gives  amusing 
examples  of  the  funny  meaning  children  often 
attach  to  words  they  hear  without  understanding 
them;  and  indeed  a  great  deal  of  childish  wit  is 
nothing  but  imperfect  understanding.  Their  real 
wit  begins  only  when  they  have  enough  ideas  of 
their  own  to  put  them  consciously  together  so  as 
to  excite  laughter;  as,  for  instance,  did  a  Swiss 
bebe,  of  five  years  old,  who  heard  his  brother 
say:  "  J'aime  a  patiner"  ("I  love  to  skate"),  and 
who  answered  instantly:  "  Et  moi,  j'aime  a  bad- 
iner"  ("Andlloveto  joke").  This  I  call  wit,  be- 
cause the  little  fellow  knew  he  was  saying  some- 
thing funny.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the  funny 
fellow  of  the  family. 


I  should  be  happy  if  this  letter  were  published 
in  Babyhood,  and  if  it  urged  some  mothers  to- 
give  their  opinions  on  this  subject.  For  I  ami 
anxious  to  know  whether  all  American  children 
are  so  precocious  as  to  say  clever  things  when 
only  two  years  old,  to  understand  Biblical  history 
when  two-and-a-half  or  three,  and  to  be  clever 
geographers  at  the  age  of  three  and  three-and  a- 
half.  I  should  also  like  to  know  how  mothers  do 
manage  to  make  such  little  children  understand 
words  which  they  have  not  yet  learnel  to  use 
and  which  demand  an  explication,  requiring  on 
the  mother's  part  a  good  stock  of  well-digested' 
ideas. 

For  instance,  to  teach  prayer  to  a  child  he  must 
know,  first  of  all,  what  it  is  to  pray;  to  whom  he 
prays;  why  he  must  fold  the  hands  and  shut  the 
eyes;  why  God  does  not  answer  audibly;  who  is 
God;  where  he  is;  why  he  cannot  be  seen;  what 
is  omnipresence,  etc.,  etc.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge prayer  is  meaningless.  And  what  if  the 
child  asks  logical  questions  ? 

But  I  ought  not  to  abuse  Babyhood's  hospi- 
tality, and  so  I  stop,  though  I  have  to  say  and  to 
ask  a  good  deal  more. — An  Inquisitive  Dutch- 
Mother,  Tandjoeng,  near  Tegal,  Java. 

— I  note  an  inquiry  in  a  recent 
A  Remedy  number  regarding  "  warts. "" 
for  Warts.  While  my  brother  and  many 
of  my  playmates  in  boyhood 
suffered  from  these  unsightly  and  often  trouble- 
some excrescences,  I  escaped  them  altogether 
until  a  young  man,  when  they  made  a  sudden 
and  persistent  appearance,  which  all  the  efforts 
recommended  by  Babyhood  and  many  others 
failed  to  permenantly  remove.  For  over  two 
years  I  tried  all  the  charms  and  remedies  I 
could  hear  or  think  of,  even  going  to  a  distant 
State  to  have  them  charmed  off  by  an  old 
woman  who  had  cured  some  for  my  brother 
in  boyhood.  Nothing  availed.  Finally,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  doing  some  cleansing  with  aqua 
ammonia,  when  my  hands  were  thoroughly 
soaked  with  warm  water  and  the  warts  very  soft- 
In  less  than  one  week  they  were  all  gone  and  have 
never  re-appeared.  I  have  since  recommended 
this  remedy  to  many,  and  it  has  never  failed  to 
cure.  Have  the  hands  thoroughly  soaked  in 
warm  water,  so  that  the  warts  are  soft  and 
opened  well  into  the  roots.  Apply  aqua  ammonia, 
sufficiently  strong  to  smart  slightly,  to  each  wart, 
and  repeat  daily  until  they  disappear. — Charles 
Taylor  Harris,  Alinneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Care  of     —  Though  my  question  does  not 

„  ■  -r*  ■  directly  concern  the  baby,  it 
Hair  During  /.  " 

has  an  important  bearing  upon 
Confinement.    ,  .       ,r  r        ,        ,  T 

his  welfare,  and  must,  1  am 

sure,  be  of  interest  to  others  than  myself. 

Will  some  one  give  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
liair  from  becoming  tingled  during  the  weeks  of 
confinement,  when  it  is  often  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  comb  it,  even  when  the  mother  may  not 
be  so  ill  as  to  make  cutting  it  at  all  desirable? 

My  hair  being  long  and  heavy,  the  memory  of 


its  first  combing— after  it  had,  by  the  Doctor's 
orders,  been  "let  alone"  for  nearly  six  weeks  — 
remains  one  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  memory  of 
a  tedious  recovery,  and  the  effect  upon  my  child 
justifies  me,  I  think,  in  asking  Babyhood's  help. 

I  may  add  that  my  hair  was  then  braided  in 
two  snug  plaits,  which  became  hopelessly  en- 
tangled.— M.  C.  P.,  Tennessee. 

[Babyhood  for  December,  1887,  contained  a 
communication  descriptive  of  a  method  of  dress- 
ing hair  in  preparation  for  confinement.] 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Precocity  on  Wheels. 

The  youngest  cyclers  in  this  city  are  undoubt- 
edly Ellery  Murphy  and  Anna  Murphy.  Ellery 
is  two  years  and  six  months  old,  and  Anna  is  nine 
months  old.  They  ride  a  tandem  tricycle.  Are- 
porter,  whose  attention  was  attracted  to  the  infan- 
tile team  pedaling  their  little  machine  up  Westmin- 
ster Street  the  other  day,  made  a  note  of  it,  and 
credited  Master  Ellery  with  being  at  least  six  years 
old;  but  Daniel  Heaven,  their  grandfather,  who 
lives  on  South  Main  street,  says  that  the  robust 
little  chap  has  not  yet  seen  his  third  birthday. 
The  tandem  that  they  ride  carries  a  little  arm- 
chair between  the  two  wheels  behind  in  which 
the  young  lady  placidly  reposes,  and  on  a  saddle 
on  the  backbone  running  to  the  front  wheel  sits 
the  young  man,  who  pedals  and  steers  the  ma- 
chine. Ellery  is  getting  big  muscles  on  his  legs, 
and  he  is  very  skillful  in  guiding  the  machine. 
The  proud  grandfather  is  a  boiler  maker  by 
trade,  and  he  designed  and  built  the  little  tan- 
dem. It  is  all  iron,  light  and  strong,  and 
painted  gloriously  in  red  and  blue. — Providence 
Journal. 


Gardening  for  Children. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  live  in  con- 
stant association  with  all  that  is  beautiful  without 
seeing  it,  simply  because  they  have  not  the  right 
powers  of  appreciation;  those  powers  not  having 
been  initiated  in  early  life,  could  not  have  had 
any  after-development.  Speaking  as  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  pleasures  engendered  by 
a  love  of  natural  objects  acquired  in  early  life,  I 
may  say  there  is  no  other  pleasure  so  elevating 
or  so  lasting  in  its  influence.  Botany,  as  taught 
in  the  class-room,  is  often  a  dry,  uninteresting 


subject;  but  take  the  class  in  the  fields  and  lanes 
and  gather  and  dissect  the  flowers  in  their  hands, 
and  it  becomes  a  fascinating  study. 

As  regards  the  children's  gardening,  each 
should  have  his  or  her  separate  plot,  and  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  should  be  given  them  on  its  man- 
agement and  culture,  for  we  may  often  learn 
more  from  our  failures  than  successes.  Nothing 
strengthens  a  weak,  timid  nature  so  much  as 
placing  him  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  Let 
him  know  and  feel  that  much,  if  not  all,  depends 
upon  himself.  This,  I  take  it,  is  a  lesson  which 
all  must  learn,  and  the  sooner  the  teaching  is  be- 
gun, the  better.  The  greatest  minds  have  often 
been  associated  with  timid  natures;  Newton,  we 
are  told,  almost  shrank  from  the  publication  of 
his  great  work  because  he  hated  controversy.  A 
children's  garden  need  not  incur  much  ex- 
pense.—  Vick's  Magazine. 


Possibly  of  Value  to  Tired  Mothers. 

The  suggestion  recently  made  in  this  column 
in  regard  to  methods  of  inducing  or  promoting 
sleepiness  has  been  put  to  a  practical  test  by  one 
reader  with  most  gratifying  results.  The  sug- 
ge^tion  was  that  sleep  could  be  wooed  success- 
fully by  a  method  of  counting  in  this  fashion  :  1, 
2  ;  1,  2,  3  ;  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  up  to 
25.  The  experimenter  relates  his  experience  in 
the  following  language  :  My  plan  is  not  to  count 
rapidly,  but  to  call  off  mentally  one  figure  with 
every  expiration  of  breath.  A  person  in  good 
health  counts  at  that  rate  about  twenty  a  minute. 
Before  reaching  25  in  this  scale,  he  must  count 
for  about  sixteen  minutes,  as  the  series  mounts 
up  to  325  counted  straight  ahead.  But  I  have 
found  one  decided  advantage  over  counting  in 
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regular  order.  That  can  be  clone  mechanically, 
without  any  mental  activity  whatever. 

The  other  method  is  not  burdensome  to  the 
mind,  but  furnishes  just  enough  material  to  keep 
the  thoughts  off  other  subjects.  I  often  find  my- 
self forgetting  the  number  at  which  I  ought  to 
stop  and  return  to  I,  whereupon  I  at  once  begin 
again  where  I  left  off  and  proceed  in  order.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  scheme  will  produce  sleep 
when  there  is  no  inclination  or  impulse  in  that 
direction,  but  when  there  is  even  a  rudimentary 
impulse  I  know  it  will  encourage  and  increase  it. 
I  have  tried  it  a  good  many  times  since  I  first 
read  it,  and  it  has  only  failed  me  twice.  <  >ften 
on  waking  I  will  remember  that  I  was  not  able 
to  count  beyond  7  or  8  before  losing  myself  in 
slumber.  I  have  never  yet  counted  up  as  far  as 
20.  I  think  17  or  18  has  been  my  limit.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  this  suggestion  has  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  people  who  are  troubled  with 
insomnia,  although  it  cannot  be  expected  to  work 
in  every  case. — New  York  Tribune. 


A  Hint  to  Those  About  to  Build. 

The  most  prominent  causes  of  damp  cellars  are: 

1.  Dampness  permeating  the  walls. 

2.  Dampness  from  saturated  soil  appearing  be- 
low the  walls. 

3.  Dampne?s  from  imperfect  plumbing. 

4.  Moist  ground  air  permeating  cellar  bottom, 
forced  in  by  air  pressure. 

The  first  is  an  evidence  of  either  poor  work- 
manship and  material  or  imperfect  drainage. 
Should  it  be  the  former,  and  discovered  in  time, 
a  compulsory  removal  of  the  work  is  the  best 
remedy.  A  good  wall  (stone  is  here  understood) 
should  have  every  space  completely  filled. 
Small  flat  stones  make  the  best  work  when  care- 
fully bonded  and  fitted.  Look  out  for  walls 
showing  nothing  but  large  flat  stone  on  the  outer 
faces,  as  such  are  often  but  dry  concrete  in  the 
center.  If  the  work  has  progressed  too  far  to 
allow  the  wall  to  be  taken  down,  the  remedy  is  a 
thorough  coating  of  cement  on  the  outside — from 
grade  to  footing — backed  by  a  careful  drainage 
of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  surface  water  from  the  building 
on  all  sides.  It  will  not  suffice  to  keep  it  five, 
ten  or  twenty  ftet  away,  and  then  allow  it  to 
pool,  as  the  ground  will  absorb  it,  and  if  the 
strata  should  happen  to  incline  in  the  direction  of 
the  cellar,  conduct  the  moisture  to  the  wall, 
where,  although  perhaps  not  appearing  in  drops 
on  the  surface,  it  will  still  keep  the  joints  damp 


enough  to  affect  the  atmosphere  and  cause  the 
mortar  to  decay. 

Good,  clean,  yellow  clay,  well  puddled  and 
rammed  around  the  walls,  is  an  excellent  protec- 
tion, and  one  that  should  never  be  omitted. 

Frequently,  in  neighborhoods  thinly  settled, 
where  the  sewage  system  is  imperfect,  or,  rather, 
not  completed,  the  ground  becomes  waterlogged, 
or  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  cause  any 
shallow  excavation  to  collect  water,  and  it  will) 
be  noticed  in  such  ground  that  alter  a  rain  alL 
these  depressions  hold  the  water  with  great 
tenacity.  In  fact,  the  soil  seems  unable  to  absorb 
any  more.  Cellars  sunk  in  such  ground  will  be 
damp  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  moisture  extend- 
ing out  on  the  cellar  floor;  while  any  small  knoll,, 
caused  by  uneven  excavation,  may  be  perfectly 
dry  on  top,  and  even,  as  has  occurred  in  my 
practice,  the  clay  opening  in  seams  from  con- 
traction in  drying,  while  but  a  few  feet  away 
the  mud  was  three  to  six  inches  deep.  This  has- 
been  noticed  even  in  a  hou?e  situated  on  a  small 
plateau  with  rapid  drainage  to  all  sides. — Build- 
ing Trades  Journal.  • 


Parents'  Disagreements  in  Presence   of  Little 
Children. 

If  mothers  could  only  realize  what  a  critical, 
period  their  children  are  passing  through  from, 
the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  they  would  exercise 
more  than  ordinary  care  during  that  time.  Not 
only  physically,  but  mentally  and  morally,  are 
they  undergoing  a  change — a  change  for  better 
or  worse,  according  to  the  care  and  attention, 
they  receive  from  their  mothers  and  fathers.  A. 
father  is  no  more  exempt  from  certain  duties 
toward  his  offspring  than  the  mother..  He  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  his  assistance  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  children  is  of  more  value  to  his  tired 
wife  than  the  presentation  to  her  of  a  costly  gift. 

It  is  the  time  that  children  begin  to  notice  papa's- 
and  mamma's  bearing  towards  one  another;  let 
this  always  be  one  of  courtesy  and  respect.  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  destroys  respect  for  parents  as- 
constant  bickering  in  the  presence  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  first  thing  a  child  should  be  taught  is 
respect  for  his  parents  and  elders;  affection  comes 
naturally  with  most  children,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  aid  in  gaining  control  of  their  actions;, 
next  to  that  is  respect,  without  which  very  little 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  child's  welfare. 
Parents  should  bear  this  in  mind,  that  chddren 
lose  respect  very  soon  upon  hearing  them  disagree, 
using  bitter,  cutting  words  to  each  other.  This- 
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ts  inflicting  the  first  actual  pain  these  baby  hearts 
have  been  called  upon  to  bear.  In  the  presence  of 
this  the  child  experiences  conflicting  emotions, 
which  ends  in  pity  for  one  parent  and  contempt  for 
the  other.  O  parent,  pause;  consider  before  you 
lose  this  hold  on  the  little  being  who  has  hereto- 
fore considered  you  perfect !  Let  there  be  unan- 
imity of  purpose  in  act,  word  and  deed,  before 
these  little  creatures,  who  are  susceptible  to  every  | 
new  impression,  if  you  would  preserve  their  love 
and  respect.  — Good  Housekeeping. 


Children  and  Books. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  once  told  the  writer  that 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  useless  to  attempt  to  say 
what  a  child  should  or  should  not  read;  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  give  a  child  access  to 
books,  and  that  he  would  quickly  discover  and 
devour  the  books  he  wanted— just  as  the  human 
system  assimilates  what  food  it  requires  and  does 
not  assimilate  what  it  does  not  require.  This 
theory,  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority, 
impressed  us  very  forcibly;  and  we  tried  it  on  a 
small  boy,  aged  twelve,  who  has  been  living  in 
our  family  ever  since  he  was  born.  We  bade  him 
browse  around  in  the  library  and  read  whatever 
he  took  a  fancy  to.  A  week  later  we  asked  him 
about  it  ;  we  were  curious  to  know  what  pabu- 
lum his  hungry  mind  had  assimilated.  He  had 
found  three  books  that  seemed  to  please  him  very 
much  ;  they  were  Johnson's  "Lives  of  Highway- 
men," a  "Lives  of  Famous  Pirates"  (date  of 
1737),  and  Burton's  "Arabian  Nights."  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  work  of  as- 
similation came  to  a  peremptory  stop. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  discover  the  bent 
of  the  child's  mind,  to  feed  it,  to  encourage  it, 
and  to  educate  it.  If  the  boy  is  fond  of  tales  of 
adventure,  let  him  have  the  best  bear-story  books 
to  be  had  ;  and  Heaven  knows,  the  stores  are  full 
of  this  kind  of  literature.  Sometimes  the  boy 
craves  stories  of  the  sea  ;  if  he  does  he  should 
have  them,  and  there  are  lots  of  good  ones  to  be 
had.  One  day  not  very  long  ago  we  fell  into 
talk  with  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  who  told  us  that 
he  was  very  much  troubled  because  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  be  a  minister  when  he  grew  up.  He 
had  earned  five  dollars  by  committing  to  memory 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ;"  with  this  he  had  bought  a  second-hand 
nickel-plated  coffee  tmk  (such  as  is  used  in 
restaurants),  and  this  tank  he  had  converted 
into  a  steam  engine— made  and  connected  every 
bit  of  the  machinery  himself.    His  mother,  in- 


stead of  recognizing  and  encouraging  his  appa- 
rent genius,  believed  him  to  be  possessed  of  the 
devil ;  and  when  one  day  she  found  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  "  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions," 
she  spirited  it  away  and  set  that  twelve-year-old 
genius  to  reading  "Dick's  History  of  the  Uni- 
verse!" A  few  months  ago  the  boy  fell  sick  of 
scarlet  fever  and  died.  It  was  better  that  he 
should. 

While  a  child  is  being  taught  to  read,  he  should 
be  taught  how  to  use  a  book.  He  who  does  not 
respect  books  should  not  have  books.  It  has 
always  been  our  belief  that  Thomas  De  Quincey 
would  never  have  been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of 
opium  had  he  not  been  so  brutish  in  his  misuse  of 
books.  Teach  your  boy  and  your  girl  these 
things: 

1 .  Never  to  handle  a  book  with  soiled  or  moist 
hands. 

2.  Never  to  turn  down  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

3.  Never  to  leave  a  book  open. 

4.  Never  to  stuff  letters  or  leave  a  paper  cutter 
or  a  pencil  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

5.  Never  to  leave  a  book  lopwise  on  a  shelf. 

6.  Never  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  with  any- 
thing but  a  paper  cutter  or  a  dull  case-knife. — 
Chicago  News. 


A  Physician's  Fee. 

A  certain  physician  in  this  city  is  not  only 
famous  for  his  skill  in  curing  people,  but  for  his 
deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence.  He  receives 
enormous  fees,  but  what  he  calls  his  "best" 
fee  was  received  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

He  was  in  the  country,  enjoying  a  few  weeks' 
vacation,  and  during  a  ramble  he  one  day  noticed 
a  sickly  looking  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age 
resting  by  the  roadside.  Near  the  child,  and 
gazing  tenderly  at  him,  was  a  sweet-faced  old 
lady  whom  he  called  "granny."  The  child 
touched  his  cap  politely  to  the  doctor,  and  the 
little  wan  face  lit  up  at  a  few  kindly  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  stranger. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  doctor  was  told 
that  an  old  lady  and  a  little  boy  wished  to  see 
him.  'T  couldn't  stop  his  coming,"  explained 
granny.  "  He  says,  since  the  day  he  saw  you, 
that  you  can  make  him  well  and  strong  like  other 
boys.  He  gives  me  no  peace,  day  or  night,  so  I 
had  to  bring  him  to  you." 

"  The  faith  of  the  old  lady  and  her  little  grand- 
child was  so  touching,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  I 
did  my  best  to  effect  a  cure,  and  before  I  left, 
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the  youngster  was  running  about,  strong  and 
well  as  his  companions." 

A  month  or  two  afterward  a  rough  box  was 
delivered  by  express  at  the  doctor's  home.  It 
contained  a  turkey,  and  a  little  note  written  in  a 
lioyi,h  hand,  which  read:  ••  1  >ear  doctor,  this  is 
from  the  boy  what  you  made  well.  I  know  the 
turkey  is  young  and  tender,  for  I  raised  him  from 
the  eggs  myself. " 

"I  have  often  received  munificent  fees  from 
grateful  patients  that  my  skill  has  helped  re- 
lieve," said  the  doctor  ;  "  but  I  was  never  more 
touched  by  a  gift  in  all  my  professional  experi- 
ence, than  when  that  little  country  chap's  turkey 
in  the  rough  little  box,  with  the  words  'expresses 
all  pade  '  written  on  every  side,  was  delivered 
to  me." — New  York  Evangelist. 


Kefined  Taste  Natural  to  Many  Children. 

Children  can  easily  be  won  to  a  loving  inter- 
est in  those  means  and  agencies  which  tend  to 
their  good;  and  if  parents  have  refined  tastes,  and 
have  learned  to  find  enjoyment  in  elevating  occu- 
pations, they  need  have  little  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing their  children  to  be  sharers  with  them  in  the 
line  of  their  best  impulses  and  endeavors.  But 
in  many  an  instance  the  parent  takes  it  for 
granted  that  because  he  would  rather  get  than 
give,  his  child  must  feel  the  same  way;  and  that 
because  he  enjoys  a  silly  show  or  a  noisy  demon- 
stration rather  than  a  quiet  hour  of  an  instructive 
lesson,  his  child  must  have  the  same  perverted 
taste.  Thus  it  happens  that  parents  often  lower 
their  children's  standard  of  enjoyment  by  their 
very  endeavor  to  conform  to  their  children's 
standard  so  far.  And  there  are  instances  of  chil- 
dren bringing  their  parents  to  their  own  higher 
standard  by  a  timely  word  or  a  winsome  example. 

The  Hartford  Evening  Post  gives  a  pleasant 
illustration  in  this  line  from  a  real  life  in  the  Con- 
necticut capital.  "  The  father  of  a  very  interest- 
ing boy  of  five  years  old,"  it  says,  "has  been  tak- 
ing him  of  late  to  the  polo  and  theater  attrac- 
tions. At  the  polo  game?  the  little  fellow  was 
considerably  disturbed  on  account  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  sport,  and  decided  not  to  go  again. 
His  success  at  the  opera-house  was  not  less  dis- 
appointing. A  play  with  a  few  touches  of  trag- 
edy was  on  the  boards,  and  the  child  was  glad 
enough  to  get  home.  Finally,  the  father,  who  is 
an  intelligent  mechanic,  said  to  the  boy:  'Where 
shall  I  take  you  ?  You  don't  like  the  polo  game, 
and  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  theater  again. '  'I'll 
tell  you,  papa,'  said  the  little  fellow,  'take  me  to 


church  and  Sunday-school.'  The  child's  mother 
is  accustomed  to  take  him  to  both  of  these  places, 
but  the  father  has  not  been  with  him."  The 
Hartford  paper  adds:  "There  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  father  will  go  hereafter  wi  h  the 
little  one." 

The  lesson  of  that  incident  might  well  be  learned 
by  many  a  parent  who  thinks  that  the  "enter- 
tainments "  which  suit  his  taste  are  not  suited  to 
the  purer  tastes  of  his  children,  and  by  many  a 
superintendent  also,  who  thinks  that  Christmas 
theatricals  will  be  more  pleasing  to  his  scholars 
generally  than  would  be  a  service  of  praise  and  of 
Christian  giving.  The  child  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples  is  as  truly  a  pattern  for  the  disciples  of 
to-day  as  it  was  for  the  disciples  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord. — Sunday -School  Times. 


A  Novel  Sanitary  Detective. 

Sometimes  even  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
natural  history  is  of  great  practical  use.  As  an 
illustration,  we  give  the  following,  related  by  a 
naturalist: 

A  gentleman,  making  a  call  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  was  astonished  to  find  the  rooms  and 
passages  in  confusion;  and,  on  inquiring  the  cause, 
was  answered: 

"Oh,  we  are  very  much  annoyed  here;  a  rat 
has  come  to  finish  his  existence  under  the  floor  of 
our  large  drawing-room.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  place;  but  we  cannot  endure  the  stench  any 
longer,  so  we  have  removed  the  furniture,  rolled 
up  the  carpets,  and  called  in  the  carpenters,  who 
are  just  beginning  to  take  up  the  floor." 

"Now,  don't  be  too  hasty,"  said  the  visitor; 
"you  need  not  pull  up  more  than  one  board.  I 
will  show  you  what  I  mean  presently;  and  mean- 
while, shut  down  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  close  the  door." 

He  then  stepped  down  into  the  garden,  walked 
around  to  the  horse-stables,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes' absence  came  back  to  the  drawing-room  with 
both  hands  tightly  clasped.  Placing  himself  in 
the  center  of  the  drawing-room,  he  opened  his 
hands,  and  out  flew  two  large  blue-bottle  flies, 
and  buzzed  around  the  room  for  a  second  or  two. 
But  presently  one  of  them  alighted  on  a  certain 
plank  of  the  floor,  and  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  other.  "Now,  then,"  said  the 
visitor,  "take  up  that  board,  and  I'll  engage  that 
the  dead  rat  will  be  found  beneath  it."  The 
carpenters  applied  their  tools,  raised  the  board, 
and  at  once  found  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant 
smell.  —  The  Sanitarian. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


LITTLE  girl  joyfully  assured 
her  mother  the  other  day  that  she 
had  found  out  where  they  made 
horses.  She  had  seen  a  man  fin- 
ishing one.  He  was  nailing  on 
his  last  foot.  —  Christian  Reg- 
ister. 

— A  very  bright  three-year-old 
girl  in  a  Cambridge  kindergarten 
was  selected  to  "show  off"  the 
merits  of  the  school,  even  for  mere  babes,  to  a  party 
of  visitors;  and  was  asked  to  count.  She  reflected 
credit  on  her  home  by  doing  it  as  follows:  "  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
jack,  queen,  king  !" — Exchange. 

— A  youngster  one  day  begged  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  the  house  of  a  little  friend  with  whom  he 
had  been  playing.  At  the  table  his  hostess  anx- 
iously inquired,  "Charley,  can  you  cut  your  own 
meat?"  "Humph!"  said  the  youngster,  who  was 
sawing  away,  "of  course  I  can.  I've  cut  up  as 
tough  meat  as  this  at  home." — Boston  Home Journal. 

— It  was  a  little  Fifth  Ward  boy  who  was  walking 
on  the  street  with  his  mother,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  dog  who  wagged  a  stub  that 
showed  he  once  possessed  a  tail.  "  Isn't  it  too  bad," 
said  the  mother,  "  that  the  doggy  has  lost  his  tail  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  sadly;  and  then 
brightening  up  asked,  "  But,  mamma,  why  don't 
they  take  him  to  the  tailor's  shop  ?" — Elmira  Ad- 
vertiser. 

— The  children  were  recalling  some  funny  jokes 
that  they  had  heard.  Edith  told  Agnes  one  that  set 
her  to  laughing,  but  Agnes  recovered  instantly  and 
burst  into  childish  glee  again,  as  she  told  her  friend 
that  her  cousin  Johnnie  "  spoke  a  joke  last  Sunday." 
"  And,"  she  blubbered,  "  it  was  such  a  good  one  that 
I  can't  remember  it  any  more."  And  the  little  ones 
laughed  all  the  heartier. — Buffalo  Express. 

— Mrs.  Hendricks  was  entertaining  some  ladies  at 
a  select  little  five  o'clock  tea,  and  Bobby,  who  had 
been  exceptionally  well  behaved,  was  in  high 
feather.  "Ma,"  he  said,  politely,  as  refreshments 
were  being  served,  "may  I  have  some  tongue, 
please?"  "There  isn't  any  tongue,  Bobby." 
"That's  funny,"  commented  Bobby,  "I  heard  pa 
say  there  would  be  lots  of  it." — Xew  York  Sun. 

— "Well,  Johnny,  I  shall  forgive  you  this  time; 
and  it's  very  pretty  of  you  to  write  a  letter  to  say 
you're  sorry."  "  Yes,  ma;  don't  tear  it  up,  please." 
"Why,  Johnny?"  "Because  it  will  do  for  next 
time." — Christian  Xation. 

— Pa:  "What  would  you  like  to  be  when  you 
grow  up,  Johnny  ?"  Johxxv:  "  I  think  I'll  be  a  sol- 
dier." "  You  might  get  killed."  "  Who  by  ?"  "By 
the  enemy,  of  course."  "  Well,  then,  I  guess  I  had 
better  be  the  enemy." — Texas  Si/tings. 


— "When  I  grow  up,"  said  a  little  six-year-old,. 
"  shan't  I  feel  strange  for  a  day  or  two  ?" — Advance. 

— Our  little  two-year-old  boy  is  very  fond  of  medi- 
cine. No  matter  what  the  kind,  he  takes  it  with 
evident  relish,  and  teases  for  it  on  all  occasions. 
The  other  day  he  came  running  in  and  said  he  was 
sick  and  tired  and  his  legs  ached  and  he  must  have 
some.  To  pacify  him  his  mother  gave  him  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cough  syrup.  After  lapping  out  the 
spoon  he  looked  roguishly  up  to  her  and  said  in  an 
appealing  tone:  "Got  two  legs,  mamma;  mus'  have 
anozer  spoonful  for  ze  ozer  leg." — Boston  Journal. 

— "  You  seem  to  have  quite  a  sum  in  your  bank, 
Bobby,"  remarked  the  visitor.  "Yes,"  said  Bobby,. 
"  ma  gives  me  ten  cents  a  week  for  coming  to  the 
table  with  clean  hands  and  face."  "  Ten  cents  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  a  little  boy  to  earn  every 
week."  "Yes,  ma'am;  but  I  have  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  it." — Xew  York  Sun. 

— A  little  girl  lately  wrote  to  her  friend:  "Yes- 
terday a  little  baby  sister  arrived,  and  papa  is  on  a 
journey.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  luck  that  mamma 
was  at  home  to  take  care  of  it." — Exchange. 

— Our  little  boy,  six  years  old,  was  sent  to  school 
last  week  for  the  first  time,  and  on  his  return  home 
asked  his  papa:  "  Who  taught  the  first  man  his  let- 
ters J" — American  Hebrew. 

— Robbie's  Idea  of  a  Sprinkler. — Little  Sister  : 
"  Look,  Robbie!  That  man's  spilling  all  the  water 
out  of  his  cart."  Robbie  (pompously):  "Well,  don't 
you  think  he  knows  it  ?  He  does  it  to  keep  the 
boys  from  riding  on  behind." — American  Hebrew. 

A  Boston  four-year-old  who  had  heard  some  one 
talking  of  electric  light  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
building  a  block  castle  to  ask  certain  puzzling  ques- 
tions on  this  subject.  At  last  his  long-suffering 
mamma  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  know  much  about 
electricity,  dear,  but  you  must  hurry  up  and  learn 
to  read;  for  (pointing  to  a  bookcase)  those  books, 
tell  about  everything  you  want  to  know."  A  sur- 
prised look  came  over  Frankie's  face  as  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Can't  you  read,  mamma  ?" — Advance. 

— "Mamma,"  said  a  little  five-year-old,  as  his 
mother  was  giving  him  a  bath,  "be  sure  and  wipe 
me  dry,  so  I  won't  rust." — Christian  Advocate. 

— Unlimited  Cake  and  Pie. — Bobby  was  ad- 
miring the. fat  boy  at  the  dime  museum.  "Mam- 
ma," he  said,  "  what  a  kind  mother  he  must  have  !" 
—Life. 

— A  boy's  description  of  having  a  tooth  pulled 
was  the  best  example  of  boiled-down  vividness  ever 
given:  "Just  before  it  killed  me  the  tooth  came 
out." — Morning  Star. 

— In  the  Catskills. — Anxious  Sister:  "Oh, 
mamma,  call  Freddy,  or  he  will  tumble  off  into  the 
view  !" — Life. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  mtrsery. 
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TN  deciding  the  question,  Where  shall  we 
1  take  Baby  this  summer  ?  it  is,  of  course, 
not  necessary  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of 
going  somewhere  into  the  country  will  not 
necessarily  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
There  are  so  very  many  places  to  which  one 
might  go  vying  with  each  other  in  calling 
attention  by  newspaper  and  circular  adver- 
tising to  various  alleged  merits  that  would 
be  a  positive  detriment  to  Baby,  that  decis- 
ion should  not  be  lightly  ventured  upon. 
So  much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
place,  its  situation,  air,  water,  drainage,  and 
then  again  on  the  baby's  individual  adapt- 
ability to  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation, 
that  the  qualities  of  the  one  and  the  needs 
of  the  other  must  be  carefully  compared  be- 
fore a  result  can  be  reached.  Almost  every 
year  an  editorial  paragraph  may  be  seen  in  the 
daily  papers  headed,  "  New  York  as  a  Sum- 
mer Resort,"  and  the  writer  succeeds  in 
making  out  a  very  fair  case  for  the  city;  but 
however  this  may  be,  when  we  have  decided 
where  to  go,  we  should  not  wait  for  a  start 
until  the  intense  heat  is  come,  but  go  early 
enough  to  become  used  to  the  change  be- 
fore it  takes  place.  Two  years  ago  Baby- 
hood suggested  "  the  renting  of  furnished 
or  unfurnished  houses  by  families  where 
there  are  a  number  of  children,  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  apart  from  the  haunts  of 
the  fashionable  world,"  as  a  feasible  and  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  plan  in  suitable 
instances.  We  have  known  cases  where  it 
has  been  tried  with  great  success  and  satis- 
faction. 


The  managers  of  the  Babies'  Hospital  of 
this  city  have  arranged  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  the  infants  of  the  poor  of  New  York 
at  a  little  seaside  hospital  shortly  to  be  opened 


on  the  Jersey  coast.  Such  infants  as  their 
mothers  are  willing  to  part  with  for  a  season 
will  be  received  at  the  dock  at  this  city  by 
nurses  accompanying  each  boat,  and  will  thus 
be  transferred  to  a  delightful  sanitarium  for 
little  ones,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  taxed  to 
its  full  capacity.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  mothers  will  be  debarred  from  the  in- 
estimable benefits  to  their  infants  attending 
such  a  respite  from  the  heat  and  lifelessness 
of  the  city  air,  from  unwillingness  to  lose 
sight  of  them,  even  for  a  fortnight ;  but  better 
counsels  will,  we  hope,  prevail  with  those 
mothers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  most  generous  and  bene- 
ficent charity. 

The  wide  application  of  water  in'[the 
treatment  of  disease  appears  to  be  receiving 
especial  attention  at  the  present  time.  The 
fact  of  its  forming  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  human  body,  its  being  an  essential  part 
of  bone,  muscle,  the  blood  itself,  explains  its 
necessity  to  the  human  economy,  which  will 
droop  and  fade  if  it  is  withdrawn  from  it  in  any 
degree  disproportionate  to  the  body's  needs. 
Many  people  appear  to  think  that  an  infant 
never  needs  water  other  than  that  received 
in  its  milk.  But  adults  do  not  satisfy  thirst 
by  taking  food,  and  it  is  irrational  to  expect 
infants  to  do  so.  The  use  of  cool  water  in 
small  quantities  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
Baby,  who  can  become  as  thirsty  for  it  as 
any  one,  and  will  check  the  tendency  to  over- 
feeding and  the  consequent  distress  that  fol- 
lows this,  when  there  is  a  temptation  to  give 
the  breast  or  bottle  to  quiet  the  crying  one. 
"How  often  do  you  feed  the  baby?"  is  a 
common  question  put  by  the  doctor  when 
he  hears  a  history  of  intestinal  pain  and 
indigestion  from  the  anxious  mother.  The 
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answer  often  would  be,  if  truth  were  spoken, 
"As  often  as  it  cries."  If  mothers  would 
only  realize  the  need  Baby's  organization  has 
for  the  periodical  administration  of  water, 
much  help  would  be  given  in  infant  manage- 
ment, while  added  comfort  would  be  the 
baby's  portion.  The  great  value  of  cool  water 
as  an  injection  in  the  summer  diarrhoeas 
which  are  so  prevalent,  is  incalculable  in  free- 
ing the  alimentary  canal  from  the  presence  of 
decomposing  and  hence  irritating  particles. 
Improvement  in  acute  symptoms  often  dates 
from  the  first  introduction  o%f  this  most  sim- 
ple and  easily  applied  remedy.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  recommend- 
ing the  non-professional  treatment  of  any  such 
case,  or  any  case  with  serious  features.  But 
the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  water  in- 
jection renders  it  easy  of  application  and 
without  danger  in  suitable  cases  under  pro- 
fessional care. 


A  careful  observation  of  some  three  hun- 
dred cases  of  shortsightedness  in  children, 
conducted  by  Prof.  Forster,  director  of  the 
University  Ophthalmic  Clinic  of  Breslau, 
led  him  to  conclude  that  too  tight  collars 
were  in  a  large  number  of  cases  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  He  found  the  patients  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  complaint  brought  on 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  regular  and  normal 
flow  of  blood,  which  he  traced  to  the  wear- 
ing of  collars  that  were  not  sufficiently  loose 
and  parents  and  teachers  were  cautioned  to 
guard  against  continuing  their  use.  The 
warning  may  be  serviceable  in  similar  cases 
everywhere. 


Babyhood  has  from  time  to  time  dis- 
cussed the  use  of  filters  for  purifying  drink- 
ing water.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  that 
filtering  beds  employed  on  a  large  scale 
at  public  water-works,  as  at  Berlin,  have 
been  really  efficient,  when  changed  with  suf- 
ficient frequency,  in  excluding  bacteria.  From 
the  paper  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Currier,  read  recently 
at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  domestic 
filters.  The  porcelain  filters  prove  efficient,  but 
are  too  slow  to  furnish  the  necessary  house- 


hold supply;  and  even  these  need  occasional 
resterilization  by  steam  or  otherwise.  Chem- 
icals in  efficient  strength  are  not  safe.  "  Boil- 
ing sterilizes  water,  and  within  thirty  minutes 
will  have  killed  harmful  bacteria."  Distill- 
ing water  also  destroys  all  existing  germs. 
Among  Dr.  Currier's  conclusions,  the  result 
of  very  careful  and  extended  experimenta- 
tion, are  the  following: 

"  Ordinary  filters,  even  if  satisfactory  as  strainers, 
fail  to  remove  all  bacteria  from  drinking  water.  So 
far  from  lessening  the  number  in  the  original  water, 
the  filtering  substance  may  allow  a  more  rapid  mul- 
tiplication than  these  micro-organisms  would  ordi- 
narily undergo  in  the  unfiltered  water  on  standing, 
and  the  germs  of  disease,  even  if  held  back  by  the 
filtering  substance,  may  be  harbored  in  all  filters. 

"  The  finer  the  substance  through  which  the 
water  passes,  and  the  lower  the  pressure,  the  more 
perfect  is  the  action  of  the  filter  in  holding  back  the 
bacteria.    *    *  * 

"  A  bad  water  filtered  is  less  desirable  than  a  pure 
water  in  its  natural  state.  When,  therefore,  filtra- 
tion is  employed  because  of  real  danger  of  infection, 
the  filtered  water  should,  as  a  rule,  be  furthermore 
boiled,  as  the  entire  absence  of  sediment  and  cloudi- 
ness does  not  insure  that  the  bacteria  of  disease  may 
not  have  made  their  way  through  the  filter." 

A  cheap  and  perhaps  as  good  a  common 
filter  as  any  is  a  thick  and  close  flannel  bag. 
Such  bags  should  be  had  in  numbers  and 
frequently  changed  and  cleaned  by  boiling. 
But  if  boiling  is  to  be  used  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  water,  a  simple  straining  filter  will 
serve  to  separate  dirt. 


The  necessity  for  systematic  care  of  the 
milk  teeth  in  childhood,  if  they  are  to  give 
the  best  service,  is  too  often  overlooked.  Chil- 
dren's teeth  should  be  regularly  cleansed  at  all 
times,  and  where  opportunity  exists  the  advice 
of  a  dentist  should  be  asked  in  case  of  doubt. 
Parents  are  apt  to  be  unmindful  of  the  milk 
teeth  because  they  are  ultimately  to  be 
replaced  by  the  permanent  set.  Much 
suffering  to  the  child  from  dental  caries  will 
be  obviated,  and  the  proper  development  of 
the  teeth  that  are  to  follow  insured,  by  early 
and  fostering  care  of  the  milk  teeth.  When 
we  consider  the  value  throughout  life  of  a 
good  set  of  teeth,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
discomfort  and  annoyance  resulting  from 
their  early  disfigurement  or  decay,  we  realize 
how  important  a  sen-ice  we  may  render 
those  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  us  in 
the  matter. 


WEANING  IN   WARM  WEATHER. 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  may  be  said  that  in  our  climate  there  is 
a  sort  of  unwritten  law  which  forbids  the 
weaning  of  a  child  during  the  months  when 
hot  weather  may  be  looked  for — that  is  to 
say,  from  early  June  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber— unless  some  emergency  renders  it  im- 
perative. This  general  custom  is  based  upon 
universal  experience  of  the  increased  preva- 
lence and  fatality  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  at 
this  season,  and  of  the  relative  immunity  of 
sucklings  as  compared  with  weanlings  in  this 
respect.  It  is  probably  quite  unnecessary  to 
advance  any  proof  of  these  facts.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  custom  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and 
it  should  be  followed  as  far  as  practicable. 
If  in  any  case  it  can  be  foreseen  or  becomes 
probable  that  the  breast  supply  will  become 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  before  the  hot  sea- 
son is  over,  it  is  usually  wiser  to  provide  a 
fresh  nurse,  or  to  wean  the  child  so  early  that 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  change  may- 
be over  before  the  heat  arrives. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  unlooked-for 
circumstances  make  weaning  desirable  or 
necessary.  Certain  conditions  of  the  health  of 
the  mother  or  child  may  demand  a  change  of 
nourishment,  and  if  no  other  breast  is  obtain- 
able, the  weaning  must  be  undertaken.  Of 
these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  various 
acute  diseases  occurring  in  the  mother.  Those 
which  are  contagious  may  threaten  the  child 
both  by  their  contagiousness  and  by  their 
damaging  effect  upon  the  milk  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Other  diseases  not 
generally  communicable,  but  attended  with 
high  fever,  such  as  pneumonia,  for  instance, 
may  suppress  the  milk.  Again,  a  chronic 
ailment  on  the  part  of  the  mother  may  make 
weaning  the  lesser  evil.  The  drain  on  her  may 
be  greater  than  was  foreseen,  and  her  future 


health  may  be  imperiled  by  continued  suck- 
ling. Or  an  exhausting  disease  may  not  only 
be  serious  to  the  mother  but  threatening  to 
the  child,  as  tuberculosis,  which  is  now  consid- 
ered a  communicable  disease.  As  we  promptly 
reject  a  wet-nurse  or  a  dry-nurse  for  a  child 
who  is  suspected  of  phthisis,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  mother  in  whom  the  malady  is 
developing  should  be  allowed  to  suckle  her 
child,  unless  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
details  of  proper  feeding  cannot  be  carried 
out.  Pregnancy  may  occur  or  be  first  recog- 
nized in  summer,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
mother's  health  and  her  milk  be  such  as  to 
necessitate  weaning.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional cases — fortunately  not  frequent — in 
which,  without  appreciable  cause,  the  breast 
milk  does  not  agree  and  artificial  food  will. 
In  such  a  case  another  nurse  must  be  procured 
or  the  child  weaned.  Many  situations  simi- 
lar to  those  mentioned  will  suggest  them- 
selves in  which  weaning  may  be  desirable. 
As  such  emergencies  may  occur,  it  will  give 
confidence  in  weaning  to  keep  in  mind  that 
with  care  it  can  usually  safely  be  done. 

But  in  this  connection  care  means  intel- 
ligent care,  which  endeavors  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  causes  that  have  made  summer 
weaning  so  dangerous  and  the  resources 
which  experience  and  recent  investigations 
have  given  us  to  defeat  these  causes.  Be- 
fore doing  so  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
allude  to  one  or  two  fallacies  which  some- 
times mislead  mothers  desirous  of  doing  the 
best  possible  for  their  children.  One  is  that 
because  good,  abundant  breast  milk  is  better 
for  a  child  than  any  food  that  has  ever  been 
(or  ever  will  be)  devised,  therefore  any  breast 
milk  is  superior  to  any  food.  Another  error  oc- 
casionallyencountered  is, that  mixed  feeding — 
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i.  e.,  feeding  and  suckling  together — is  more 
dangerous  than  either  method  alone  would 
be,  and  that  therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  a 
child  upon  a  supply  of  breast  milk  insufficient 
in  quality  or  quantity  than  to  adopt  the 
assumed  alternative  of  total  weaning.  As  a 
rule  the  contrary  is  true.  A  little  breast  milk 
if  not  positively  bad  is  useful,  and  experience 
in  hospitals  and  asylums  generally  shows 
that  partially  suckled  children  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  totally  weaned  ;  and  in  pri- 
vate practice  a  deficient  supply  of  milk  may 
be  successfully  eked  out  by  supplementary 
feeding. 

Returning  to  the  dangers  of  summer  wean- 
ing, it  seems  like  a  truism  to  say  that  the  de- 
structiveness  of  hot  weather  is  due  to  the 
heat,  but  we  have  further  to  inquire  how 
heat  becomes  deleterious.  First  of  all,  it 
may  directly  act  by  depressing  the  nervous 
system,  which  it  does  by  irritation  of  the 
skin,  by  preventing  necessary  sleep  and  in 
various  reflex  ways  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Again,  it  may  act  by  creating 
or  aggravating  unwholesome  surroundings 
through  the  promotion  of  putrefactive 
changes.  And  last,  and  probably  most  po- 
tently, by  impairing  the  quality  of  food,  even 
to  the  degree  of  rendering  it  distinctly  pois- 
onous. In  the  first  and  second  ways  heat 
affects  the  suckling  and  the  weanling  alike,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  is  very  often  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  through  its  artificial  food,  and 
consequently  is  by  so  much  the  less  able  to 
resist  depressing  influences. 

Against  the  direct  depression  from  heat  we 
contend  by  the  removal  of  the  infant,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a  cooler  place,  if  only  for  a  few- 
hours  at  a  time,  by  careful  use  of  baths,  by 
every  means  at  our  disposal  for  cooling  our 
dwellings,  by  avoidance  of  exertion,  and  if 
need  be  by  judicious  stimulation  to  enable 
the  system  to  resist  depression.  Against  un- 
wholesome surroundings  we  direct  all  the 
sanitary  knowledge  at  our  command,  aiming 
to  secure  pure  air,  pure  water  and  the  other 
conditions  conducive  to  good  health.  But 
when  we  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
weaning,  the  problem  how  to  prevent  changes 
in  food   becomes  of  the  first  importance. 


In  spite  of  obvious  disadvantages,  cow's  milk 
of  good  quality  remains  the  best  available 
basis  of  food  for  infants  after  weaning.  To 
secure  this  unchanged  and  uncontaminated 
therefore  becomes  the  first  undertaking. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
are  obliged  to  consider  some  organism  as  the 
cause  of  every  fermentive  change  or  putre- 
faction. The  greater  frequency  of  such 
changes  in  hot  weather  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  these  organisms.  The  facts 
are  familiar  from  traditional  experience,  their 
explanation  comes  from  modern  biological 
research.  Knowing  this  much,  if  we  can 
possess  ourselves  of  a  ready  means  of  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  all  organisms  in  any 
substance  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  others, 
we  may  indefinitely  postpone  fermentation  or 
decomposition,  and  by  so  much  render  food 
safe  and  wholesome.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  particular  changes  in  or  infec- 
tions of  food  to  special  intestinal  disorders  is 
as  yet  not  so  precise  or  extensive  as  may  be 
wished;  but  a  solid  beginning  has  been  made 
in  this  branch  of  study.  Not  only  is  it  well 
known  that  milk  may  be  the  carrier  of  the 
poison  of  various  diseases  not  particularly 
connected  with  infancy,  such,  for  instance,  as 
typhoid  fever,  but,  as  Babyhood's  readers 
will  remember,  milk  and  its  products,  like 
cheese,  or  various  articles  prepared  from  it,  as 
ice-cream,  cakes,  etc.,  may  contain  a  peculiar 
poison  called  tyrotoxicon,  the  effects  of  which 
j  have  such  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  true 
cholera  infantum,  that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
belief  that  some  cases,  at  least,  of  that  disease, 
are  due  to  its  presence  in  the  infant's  food. 
An  organism  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
common  green  diarrhoea  of  children  has  also 
been  studied.  These  instances  are  alluded  to 
simply  to  show  the  present  tendency  to  con- 
nect organisms  and  disease,  and  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  by  destroying  such  organ- 
isms some  of  the  causes  of  disease  may  be 
removed.  This  destruction  is  called  steriliza- 
tion, and  as  applied  to  food  can  be  efficiently 
performed  without  injury  by  the  use  of  heat 
of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  details  of  sterilization  by  heat  as  ap- 
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plied  in  the  nursery  have  been  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  Babyhood,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  By 
referring  to  Miss  Montrose's  article  on  Nurs- 
ery Cookery,  in  the  May  number,  details  will 
be  found  which  have  proved  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  a  hospital  service.  The  same  article 
presents  several  formulas  for  various  kinds  of 
baby  food  that  have  proved  successful.  We 
may  emphasize  in  passing  the  care  of  utensils. 
It  saves  time  and  confusion,  and  also  aids  in 
insuring  cleanliness,  to  have  a  set  of  vessels, 
spoons,  etc.,  exclusively  for  the  baby's  use. 
For  reasons  of  cleanliness,  and  to  prevent  the 
hazardous  plan  of  letting  the  baby  itself  have 
the  bottle,  we  urge  the  use  of  the  bottle,  more 
properly  called  feeding-cup,  devised  by  Dr. 
Haven.  If  the  child  is  upward  of  six  months 
old  when  it  is  weaned  and  of  ordinary 
strength,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  feed 
with  cup  and  spoon  until  it  can  drink.  The 
open  bottle  and  the  cup  can  be  readily  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  ordinary  bottle  only 
with  care. 

In  the  country  less  care  of  food  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  than  in  towns  and  cities,  be- 
cause the  milk  which  enters  into  it  can  be  had 
much  fresher,  and  is  therefore  not  so  much 
exposed  to  contamination,  and  because  usu- 
ally the  sources  of  contamination  are  fewer. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  profitable  even  in  the  coun- 
try to  employ  all  the  details  of  prevention,  as 
danger  lurks  often  in  the  least  suspected 
quarter,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  out- 
breaks of  milk  poisoning  have  been  in  farm- 
houses.   It  is  well,  therefore,  that  even  there 


the  day's  supply  of  milk  (or  food)  for  the 
child  should  be  made  sterile  as  soon  after  it 
is  received  as  possible. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  the  infer- 
ence should  be  drawn  that  sterilization  is  the 
only  point  to  be  considered  in  summer  feed- 
ing. The  proper  constituents  of  food,  the 
proportion  of  milk  to  be  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion, whether  under  certain  circumstances 
any  milk  at  all  can  be  given,  and  many  other 
questions,  have  to  be  considered.  But  they 
are  questions  not  for  warm  weather  only,  and 
their  answering  would  demand  more  than  the 
space  of  this  article.  Most  such  details  must 
be  settled  case  by  case,  and  generally  with  the 
aid  of  the  physician  who  best  knows  the  case. 

To  summarize  we  may  say:  Weaning  is  to 
be  avoided  in  hot  weather  if  possible,  but 
many  emergencies  may  arise  which  compel  it 
or  render  it  advisable.  When  necessary  it  may 
generally  be  safely  accomplished  if  care  is 
taken  as  to  hygienic  conditions,  and  especially 
as  to  the  preparing  and  preservation  of  food. 
The  choice  of  food  may  demand  professional 
advice.  The  preservation  of  food  is  best 
accomplished  by  scientific  cleanliness  (steril- 
ization) applied  to  the  food  and  all  utensils 
used  in  its  preparation  and  administration. 
All  these  details  of  in-door  and  out-door 
sanitation,  of  care  of  food  and  the  rest,  are 
tedious,  but  if  systematized  they  become 
easy.  Their  efficiency  has  been  shown  both 
in  private  and  in  hospital  practice.  If  the 
protection  they  afford  is  appreciated,  we  be- 
lieve we  shall  no  longer  hear  them  objected 
to  as  "  an  awful  bother." 


SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES   OF  ALLEGED  "MALARIA," 
"WORMS"  AND  "BRAIN  DISEASE." 

BY    WALTER    LESTER  CARR,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children:  to  the  Out-door  Department 
Bellevue  Hospital;  and  to  the  Babies'  Shelter,  Church  0/  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York. 


CHILDREN  who  usually  have  the  best  of 
care  show,  at  times,  symptoms  that  are 
diagnosticated  by  parents  and  friends  as  "ma- 
laria," "  worms,"  or  "  brain  disease."  Most 
persons  have  such  fallacious  impressions  of 
these  disorders  that  it  may  be  well  to  call 


attention  to  the  errors  into  which  a  great 
many  intelligent  people  fall.  The  result  of 
their  imperfect  knowledge  leads  them  to  dose 
children  who  need  to  have  careful  attention 
paid  to  diet  and  exercise.  This  misunder- 
standing of  diseases  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
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little  children,  as  they  often  suffer  more  after 
their  treatment  than  they  did  with  the  symp- 
toms that  led  to  the  energetic  administration 
of  medicine. 

The  erroneous  idea  which  even  educated 
and  watchful  mothers  have  of  their  ability  to 
recognize  malaria  and  the  other  disorders 
mentioned,  does  not  make  it  seem  at  all 
strange  that  the  poor  and  ignorant  who 
apply  at  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for 
medical  advice,  have  almost  always  a  decided 
opinion  that  their  children  have  malaria  or 
worms.  Nothing,  apparently,  gives  them 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  a  physician 
who  is  willing  to  acknowledge  their  acumen 
in  the  diagnosis. 

The  digestive  system  of  a  child  is  necessar- 
ily very  active  to  supply  the  nutritive  mate- 
rial for  the  rapidly  growing  body.  This 
active  digestion  requires  a  simplicity  of  diet 
to  enable  the  stomach  to  do  its  work  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  frequent  reception  of  food 
will  not  make  it  irritable  and  unable  to  prop- 
erly perform  its  functions.  The  liver,  the 
great  organ  that  separates  the  bile  from  the 
blood,  must  be  in  good  condition  to  pour  out 
the  bile  for  the  further  assimilation  of  the 
food  after  it  leaves  the  stomach  and  enters 
the  intestines.  If  the  food  given  to  the  child 
be  of  such  a  character  that  the  stomach 
and  liver  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  digest 
it,  the  child  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  irritation  to  which  he  is  subjected  and 
which  so  materially  interferes  with  his  physi- 
cal development. 

American  children  are  so  carelessly  given 
sweets,  pastry  and  pickles  that  they  show  the 
ill  effects  of  poor  digestion  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  children  of  any  other  nation.  A 
child  who  has  been  fed  on  milk  and  farina- 
ceous food  with  comparative  regularity,  is  for 
a  time  allowed  meat,  cake  and  pastry.  For 
a  few  days  he  may  not  show  any  bad  results 
from  these  improper  articles  of  diet,  but  if 
from  any  cause  his  digestion  of  the  rich  food 
is  not  powerful  enough  to  make  it  into  blood 
it  remains  in  the  system  as  a  constant  irritant 
and  source  of  disorder.  Then  the  train  of 
symptoms  considered  to  be  malarial  develop 
themselves.  The  child  is  heavy,  dull,  and  com- 


plains of  headache.  His  appetite  is  capricious 
and  he  is  often  tempted  by  some  indigestible 
dish  to  eat  "  just  a  little."  The  tongue  is 
coated  and  the  breath  fetid.  The  bowels 
are  irregular — at  first  loose,  then  constipated. 
The  child  has  chilly  sensations,  followed  by 
fever  and  restlessness.  Unless  attention  is 
paid  to  the  diet  the  skin  becomes  sallow  and 
the  child  grows  thin.  The  movements  from 
the  bowels  are  chalky  and  pasty.  The  child 
is  irritable.  When  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  most  marked  the  mother  thinks  the  malaria 
is  at  its  height. 

Indigestible  food,  particularly  if  given  at 
night,  produces  symptoms  that  are  often 
thought  to  indicate  worms,  and  worm  medi- 
cines are  used  which  produce  no  effect  except 
to  increase  the  irritation.  Because  a  child  is 
restless  in  his  sleep,  crying  out  or  moaning, 
clinching  his  hands  and  grinding  his  teeth, 
has  a  voracious  appetite,  eyes  that  are  sunken 
and  heavy,  and  picks  at  his  nose,  one  is  not 
justified  in  considering  that  worms  are  pre- 
sent in  the  intestine.  Continued  irritation  of 
the  digestive  organs  by  improper  food  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  these  symptoms.  It  is 
a  good  rule  to  defer  the  administration  of 
worm  mixtures  of  any  sort  until  the  worms 
have  been  seen  in  the  passages. 

Children  are  easily  affected  by  anything 
that  acts  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  nervous 
centres.  Opiates  show  much  greater  power 
with  them  than  with  adults.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  goes 
on  much  faster  during  growth  than  in  adult 
life.  Besides  the  brain,  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  in  constant  need  of  nourishment  to 
assist  in  the  repair  of  structures  that  are 
used  up  in  the  tireless  activity  of  childhood. 
A  child  who  is  of  a  nervous  temperament 
and  who  has  been  encouraged  by  parents 
because  of  supposed  "  smartness,"  often  mani- 
fests peculiar  symptoms  that  are  judged 
to  be  indicative  of  brain  disease.  These 
manifestations  are  often  due  to  imperfect 
nourishment,  or  to  stimulating  or  indigestible 
food.  The  child  has  a  hot  head  that  is  moist 
with  perspiration  at  night.  He  is  restless  in 
his  sleep,  screaming  with  hideous  nightmare 
or  talking  in  his  dreams.    Sometimes  when 
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awake  there  will  be  squinting  of  the  eyes. 
The  bowels  are  constipated  or  act  irregularly. 
There  may  be  also  all  the  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion. 

These  conditions  are,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, nothing  more  than  examples  of  the 
production  of  symptoms  from  no  other  causes 
than  bad  methods  of  feeding  and  insufficient 
exercise.  Take  these  same  children,  even 
when  the  disordered  stomachs  show  the  most 
irritability,  place  them  under  good  hygienic 
surrounrlings,  where  they  can  be  in  the  open 
air  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  give  them 
simple,  nutritious  food  at  stated  hours,  keep 


their  skins  free  from  extraneous  matter  by 
bathing  and  rubbing,  and  they  will  sleep  and 
eat  well.  In  most  cases  the  irregular  action 
of  the  bowels  will  soon  cease,  the  skin  glow 
with  health,  and  the  whole  system  will  im- 
prove in  tone  to  a  degree  that  will  not  allow 
of  irritability. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  cause  so  many 
manifestations  of  nervousness,  fever  and  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  system  as  faulty 
methods  of  feeding.  If  mothers  will  remem- 
ber this,  they  will  save  themselves  needless 
anxiety,  and  their  children  much  dosing  for 
diseases  that  exist  only  in  imagination. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  READ  TO  OUR  CHILDREN? 


BY  MARGARET  A 

ONE  hot  day  some  years  ago,  I  chanced  to 
be  present  at  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  two  mothers  :  . 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  at  my  wits'  ends  to  find 
something  for  my  children  to  do  this  hot 
weather.    How  do  you  occupy  yours?" 

"  Why,  they  are  perfectly  happy,  for  I  am 
reading  to  them  every  afternoon  from  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  I  wish  you  could  hear  them 
cry.  Why,  my  little  Sarah  sobs  herself  to 
sleep  at  night  over  Uncle  Tom  and  Eva. 
They  are  all  a-quiver  with  excitement  every 
moment  I  am  reading,  and  I  think  I've  made 
a  great  success." 

Now,  the  small  victims  whose  mother  was 
so  successful  were  respectively  five,  eight,  ten 
and  twelve  years  old,  and  the  mother  was  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  do  her  best  for  them. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  success  ?  She 
was  exciting  a  nervous  system  already  debil- 
itated by  the  heat,  bringing  to  young  minds 
tales  of  horror  which  would  only  serve  to 
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embitter  otherwise  happy  hours,  and  might 
create  a  growing  appetite  for  tragedies. 

The  grand  work  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
was  among  mature  men  and  women,  not 
among  children  who  would  merely  suffer 
from  the  tale  and  could  offer  no  remedy.. 
Physical  harm  also  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  this  nervous  excitement.  A  book  that 
would  prove  merely  a  stimulus  to  a  mind 
mature  enough  to  grasp  it,  to  the  mind  of  a 
child  often  brings  only  thoughts  like  night- 
mares, and  a  distaste  for  simple,  whole- 
some reading  suited  to  his  age.  A  child,  as 
a  general  rule,  at  first  merely  grasps  the 
story,  failing  to  see  the  finer  touches  of  style 
or  moral  tone.  These  come  later.  Painful 
stories,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  never  read 
to  children.  They  are  very  sensitive  beings, 
and  we  never  can  tell  how  lasting  nor  how 
deep  painful  impressions  may  be.  The  hard 
and  sad  side  of  life  will  probably  be  more 
or  less  mingled  in  every  one's  experience ; 
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but  let  us  not  hasten  that  time  by  woeful 
tales. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  reading,  the 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  is  quite  sug- 
gestive. Belonging  to  a  literary  family,  she 
expected  her  little  boy  would  early  show 
some  literary  taste,  and  looked  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  hours  of  enjoyment  in  read- 
ing to  him.  But,  to  her  surprise — and  I  could 
almost  say  horror — he  refused  to  listen  to 
what  she  read,  telling  her  that  it  was  not 
interesting  to  him ;  he  had  rather  be  doing 
something.  She  still  persisted  in  fighting 
against  fate  and  reading  to  him  daily.  One 
time,  seeing  an  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  just  then  finished, 
and  knowing  he  had  been  much  interested 
in  what  his  father  had  said  of  it,  she  began 
reading  it  to  him,  expecting  a  few  sentences 
would  give  him  all  he  cared  for.  But  not  so ; 
everything  else  was  dropped,  the  most  minute 
details  of  construction  were  all  drunk  in  like 
a  thrilling  romance ;  and  when  she  ended, 
with  a  deep  drawn  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he 
said  :  "  Mamma,  if  you  would  always  read 
something  worth  hearing,  like  that,  I  should 
always  be  glad  to  listen  to  you."  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  us.  Study  your  child's  taste,  if  he 
fortunately  has  one ;  read  with  an  object, 
adapt  your  reading  to  it ;  cultivate  or  lead  as 
it  needs ;  improve  it  as  far  as  you  can,  by 
slow  degrees — not  by  too  long  leaps  which  he 
cannot  follow — and  you  will  find  the  reading 
hour  (and,  by  the  way,  the  hour  before  bed- 
time is  a  first  rate  one  for  the  purpose)  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  eagerly  anticipated  in 
all  the  day. 

When  we  read  to  our  children,  let  it  be  our 
best  reading,  clear,  good  and  expressive.  I 
once  heard  a  gentleman  remark :  "  Those 
boys  had  to  be  good  readers.  Their  mother  is 
a  good  reader,  and  they  had  heard  her  read  so 
much."  Children  will  imitate  the  exact  tone 
and  manner  of  the  one  who  reads  to  them. 
A  habit  of  poor  reading,  once  formed,  is  very 
hard  to  break  up.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when 
we  are  reading  to  our  children,  to  let  them 
also  take  their  turn — say,  read  one  paragraph 
for  one  page  of  ours,  or  one  page  to  our  two, 
according  to  their  ease  in  reading,  or  as  cir- 


cumstances may  dictate.  Three  or  four 
taking  turns  in  reading  gives  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  all.  It  is  probable  it  may  at  first 
be  hard  to  get  all  to  take  part,  but  do  not  ask 
too  much  at  once ;  a  very  little  from  the  chil- 
dren and  a  great  deal  from  the  older  ones 
will  probably  be  the  proportion  at  first.  But 
above  all,  never  ask  a  child  to  read  aloud 
what  he  does  not  understand  and  does  not 
take  an  interest  in.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  true  key  to  good  reading.  A  little  read- 
ing each  day  will  bring  about  great  results  in 
the  end,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  are  rearing 
up  a  race  of  good  readers,  a  race  sadly  needed 
in  almost  any  community.  Let  us  think  of 
the  children  we  know.  How  few  read  well, 
and  how  many  might  do  so  if  early  attention 
were  paid  to  the  subject. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  we 
can  accomplish  by  systematically  planning 
what  we  shall  read,  and  not  taking  books, 
even  good  ones,  at  haphazard.  By  select- 
ing some  subject,  which  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  child,  and  following  it  out  with  its 
kindred  subjects,  being  sure  that  we  are,  all 
along,  really  keeping  up  the  child's  interest, 
we  shall  soon  find  that  in  like  manner  he  will 
follow  out  subjects  of  investigation  for  him- 
self. I  have  in  mind  a  little  boy  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  systematic  reading  al- 
most from  his  babyhood,  when  he  was  a 
listener  among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  eager 

I  to  mingle  in  anything  which  pleased  them. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  is  often  seen, 

I  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  simple  books  in 
zoology,  and,  perhaps,  an  illustrated  encyclo- 
paedia, looking  up  the  organs  and  structure 
of  some  little  creature  which  he  has  found  in 

|  the  fields  or  woods.  He  knows  how  to  study, 

!  a  power  which  will  be  invaluable  to  him  in 
after  life,  and  this  power  has  grown  up,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  habit  of  seeing  a 
subject  systematically  pursued. 

There  are  so  many  charming  books  for 
children  on  history,  published  during  the  past 
ten  years,  that  we  are  sure  of  material  enough 
in  that  field  for  systematic  reading.  I  remem- 
ber in  my  early  school  days  the  interest  with 
which  we  looked  forward  to  the  "  reading 
afternoon,"  when  the  fortunes  of  Man-  Queen 
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of  Scots  and  Elizabeth  were  followed  with  as 
eager  ears  and  voices  as  if  we  had  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  course  we  were 
partisans  and  unreasoning  ones;  of  course  we 
all  worshiped  the  lovely  Mary  and  hated 
Elizabeth,  as  perhaps  Jacob  Abbott  intended 
we  should.  But  we  had  the  story  so  rooted 
in  our  minds  that  nothing  but  death  can 
eradicate  it.  And  the  story  is  all  that  a  child 
can  learn  of  history.  In  no  time  but  child- 
hood will  the  story  make  so  lasting  an  im- 
pression. The  judgment  about  events  is  for 
maturer  minds,  but  the  stories  are  as  fascin- 
ating as  any  in  fiction. 

A  taste  for  poetry  can  be  cultivated  in 
many  children  by  reading  to  them  such 
poems  as  they  can  appreciate,  encouraging 
them  to  remember  such  verses  as  they  espe- 
cially fancy,  and  being  ready  to  read  the 
same  poem  over  and  over  again  at  the  child's 
desire.  There  is  something  in  the  rhythm  of 
poetry  that  will  often  take  the  ear  of  a  child 
when  prose  might  fail.  A  store  of  good 
poetry  in  the  mind  is  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  ourselves  and  others.  I  think  the  rea- 
son why  some  children  are  said  to  have  a 
dislike  for  poetry  is  that  the  right  kind  has 
never  been  read  to  them.  Most  children  de- 
mand a  ring  and  a  decided  rhythm.  They  en- 
joy Paul  Reveres  "  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  vil- 
lage street,"  or  William  of  Deloraine's  night 
ride  to  Melrose  Abbey,  or  The  Fairies  of 
the  Caldon-Low — something  with  melody  or 
spirit.  The  staid  though  very  moral  couplet 
which  I  heard  a  mother  complain  that  her 
child  could  not  remember  carried  its  own  de- 
feat in  its  construction.  It  was  not  the  senti- 
ment that  the  child  loathed,  but  the  form. 

In  this  connection  I  always  think  of  a  little 
boy,  scarcely  out  of  his  baby  days,  who,  after 
listening  to  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
used  to  repeat  for  his  own  pleasure  "  Earl 
Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair"  and  so 
on  for  about  a  page  with  great  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm, at  the  end  popping  his  thumb  into 
his  mouth  like  a  stopper,  with  "  That's  all  I 
know."  With  the  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
store  of  good  poetry  for  children  we  cannot 
fail  to  find  enough  to  suit  every  taste,  from 
the  lively  nonsense  verses  to  the  poems  of 


nature,  and  in  no  pleasanter  exercise  can  we 
strengthen  our  child's  memory  than  by  giving 
him  what  is  worth  remembering. 

There  is  one  class  of  literature  from  which 
we  wish  to  save  our  children,  and  that  is  the 
immense  amount  of  sensational  trash  that  is  in 
constant  circulation.  I  think  this  can  best  be 
done  by  putting  something  in  its  place;  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  by  any  preaching 
against  it.  The  mind  will  gradually  accustom 
itself  to  the  tone  of  good  literature.  A  child 
brought  up  to  appreciate  this  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  detect  and  turn  from  the  bad 
or  trashy.  We  can  give  a  child  this  taste  for 
good  literature  much  more  successfully  by 
reading  to  him  than  by  merely  giving  him 
books,  however  good,  to  read  to  himself;  for 
in  early  life  the  labor  of  reading  is  so  great 
that  the  child  often  loses  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  story,  and  really  needs  the 
more  fluent  reading  of  an  older  person  to  get 
him  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject. 

There  are  many  books  not  specially  in- 
tended for  children  which,  however,  contain 
much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  them.  I 
have  found  this  especially  to  be  the  case  in 
books  of  exploration,  travel  or  biography, 
Dr. Kane's  Arctic  expedition  and  Francis  Park- 
man's  accounts  of  life  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  time  of  the  North-west  or  Canada,  or 
La  Salle's  explorations  and  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  Pontiac.  These  all  deal  with  the  ob- 
vious and  external.  I  should  never  expect 
children  to  appreciate  sentiments  which  are 
for  matured  minds.  In  fact,  I  think  it  posi- 
tively harmful  to  try  to  interest  them  in  such. 
The  only  books  for  older  people  which  are 
suitable  for  children  deal  with  facts  rather 
than  feelings — the  obvious,  outside  life,  rather 
than  the  mental  or  emotional.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Scott's  novels  are  such  healthful 
reading,  and  so  much  better  for  the  young 
than  the  emotional  kind.  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White  in  the  February  Scribner  says  of  Scott's 
novels :  "  So  far  from  stimulating  an  un- 
healthy taste,  the  enjoyment  of  this  fiction  cre- 
ates distinctly  a  taste  for  what  is  usually 
called  '  solid  reading.' "  But  whatever  we 
read  to  our  children  should  not  be  beyond 
their  intellectual  capacity  or  their  interest. 


CHILDREN  AT   THE  SEA -  SHORE. 


BY  ANDREW  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TN  looking  forward  to  the  annual  flight 
I  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  city,  and  the 
disease-engendering  germs  which  it  develops, 
the  question  of  where  to  go  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced in  its  solution  by  consideration  for- 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  family. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  sea- 
shore ?  Shall  we  be  led  captive  by  visions  of 
mountains  and  rocks  and  green  fields,  rein- 
forced by  prospective  fresh  eggs,  and  milk 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  golden  butter  made 
under  our  very  eyes ;  or  shall  we  listen  to  the 
persuasive  voice  of  the  waves  toying  with  the 
beach,  and  imagine  that  we  hear  mingling 
with  it  the  happy  clamor  of  the  little  people 
as  they  frolic  on  the  sands,  crowding  more 
of  gladness  into  a  single  hour  than  comes  to 
them  in  the  whole  winter  in  the  pent-up  city. 
Both  prospects  are  attractive  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  choose  between  them.  Perhaps,  when  it 
is  practicable,  the  better  plan  is  to  divide  the 
season  between  the  rival  claimants,  and  to 
try  to  get  from  each  the  special  advantages 
which  it  affords. 

To  those  who  take  their  children  to  the 
sea-shore  a  word  of  advice  may  not  be  un- 
welcome from  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
sea-side  life,  and  noted  the  dangers,  as  well 
as  the  benefits,  which  may  accrue  from  it  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  family. 

Hints  Regarding'  Clothing-. 

And  first  as  regards  proper  protection 
against  cold.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  fall  of  temperature  which  may  be  scarcely- 
noticed  by  an  adult  may  be  of  very  serious 
moment  to  a  child.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  His  circulation  is  more  rapid,  and 
blood  chilled  at  the  surface  finds  its  way  much 
more  quickly  to  the  vital  organs.  These 
organs  are  more  delicate,  and  are  not  pro- 
tected bv  such  a  mass  of  tissue  outside  of 


them  as  in  the  adult  serves  the  purpose  of 
wraps  and  mufflers.  Then,  unfortunately, 
the  artificial  protection  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing which  fashion  prescribes  for  adults  is  in 
great  measure  denied  by  fashion  to  the  little 
ones  who  have  the  greater  need  for  it.  Bare 
legs  and  arms,  with  the  scantiest  possible 
covering  for  the  trunk,  while  no  doubt  excit- 
ing the  envy  of  elders,  who  at  a  temperature 
of  90  are  starched  and  laced  up  to  the  point 
of  conventional  misery,  are  yet  fraught  with 
danger  when  a  sudden  gust  from  the  ocean 
sends  the  mercury  down  a  dozen  degrees  in 
twice  as  many  minutes.  The  result  of  such 
a  change  is  more  apt  to  be  felt  in  bowel 
troubles,  than  in  what  is  recognized  as  a 
"  cold."  The  child  has,  perhaps,  taken  a  full 
meal  and  digestion  is  going  on  finely,  when 
suddenly  the  surface  is  chilled  ;  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  congest- 
ing liver,  stomach  and  intestines  ;  digestion 
stops ;  the  undigested  food  fermenting,  col- 
icky pains  are  followed  by  diarrhoea ;  and 
days  of  suffering  for  the  child,  and  of  anxiety 
for  the  child's  mamma,  are  the  necessary 
sequel. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  keep  the 
poor  child  swathed  in  flannels,  in  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day  he  will  almost 
swelter,  but  to  provide  a  light  woolen  wrap- 
per reaching  from  neck  to  heels,  which  the 
nurse  is  to  take  out  with  her,  and  which  is  to 
be  put  on  whenever  a  chill  is  felt  in  the  air. 
If  the  nurse  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  this, 
strangle  no,  give  her  a  "  character"  for  per- 
fect reliability,  and  get  some  one  you  can  rely 
upon. 

Stormy  Days. 

When  cold  storms  occur,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  occasionally  at  all  our  sea-side  resorts, 
the  room  should  be  dried  by  means  of  a  little 
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steam  heat,  or,  what  is  better,  an  open  fire. 
During  such  weather  small  children  should 
be  kept  in-doors.  The  piazza  is  no  place  for 
them. 

Food. 

Then  as  regards  food.  Children  old  enough 
to  run  about  are  apt  to  develop  ravenous 
appetites  under  the  stimulus  of  the  salt  air. 
If  not  looked  after  they  are  likely  to  eat  too 
much,  even  of  wholesome  food.  And  if  in 
addition  to  over-feeding  the  quality  of  the 
food  is  defective,  the  way  is  open  to  no  end 
of  trouble.  Hotels  within  reach  of  the  cities 
often  get  their  supply  of  milk  and  fruit,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  great  markets;  and  the 
articles  are  even  less  fresh  than  those  con- 
sumed in  town.  This  should  be  carefully 
looked  into,  and  the  milk  especially  should 
come  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  no 
fallacy  is  greater  than  that  involved  in  the 
idea  of  "  one  cow's  milk."  If  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  milk  always  from  the  same  cow,  it 
would,  be  of  less  even  quality  than  the  mixed 
product  of  a  whole  dairy,  since  it  would 
change  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
individual  animal,  while  no  cause  would  be 
likely  to  produce  a  proportionate  effect  upon 
the  whole  herd.  Good  milk  should  furnish 
the  basis  of  the  child's  food,  and  the  simpler 
the  additions  made  to  this,  the  better. 

Injurious  Bathing-. 

Much  injury  is  done  to  children  by  injudi- 
cious sea  bathing.  No  child  under  five  years 
of  age  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  water.  For 
younger  children,  if  salt  water  baths  are 
deemed  desirable,  water  should  be  carried  to 
the  house,  and  the  bath  should  be  given  in  a 
tub.  Quite  young  children,  who  are  afraid  of 
the  ocean,  are  often  seized  by  thoughtless 
persons  and  carried  out  into  the  breakers,  no 
heed  being  paid  to  their  pleadings  and 
struggles.  This  proceeding  may  inflict  an 
injury  upon  the  child's  nerves  which  time  will 
not  repair.  Such  a  bath  as  is  sometimes 
administered  to  refractory  prisoners  at  Sing 
Sing,  would  be  a  suitable  argument  to  address 
to  one  possessing  so  little  sense  and  so, 
little  humanity  as  to  subject  a  child  to  such 
torture. 


Duration  of  the  Bath. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  child 
may  properly  remain  in  the  water  cannot  be 
arbitrarily  fixed.  Much  depends  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  child  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean.  The  stay  should  not  be  so 
long  that  the  bather  comes  out  cold,  blue 
and  shivering.  A  prompt  reaction  is  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  benefit,  but  also  to  safety. 
From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  long  enough. 
Two  hours  should  elapse  after  a  meal  before 
going  into  the  water. 

Protection  for  the  Ear. 

The  ear-drums  of  children  more  than  those 
of  adults  are  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
shock  of  breakers  dashing  against  the  side  of 
the  head.  This  is  due  to  the  auditory  canal 
being  relatively  shorter  and  wider.  Hence 
on  the  approach  of  a  wave  the  ears  should 
be  protected  with  the  hands.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  put  a  little  cotton  into  each  ear 
before  the  bath,  taking  care  to  remove  it 
afterward.  This  has  the  further  advantage 
of  preventing  sand  from  getting  into  the  ears, 
an  accident  which  often  occasions  some 
annoyance. 

A  Source  of  Irritation  to  the  Skin. 

The  delicate  skins  of  children  are  some- 
times very  much  irritated  by  contact  with  the 
different  species  of  jellyfish  brought  in  by 
certain  of  the  ocean  currents.  I  have  seen 
quite  formidable  and  persistent  eruptions 
occasioned  in  this  way.  When  these  creatures 
are  unusually  abundant  in  the  water,  bathing 
had  better  be  deferred  until  a  change  of  the 
current  carries  them  away  again. 

Care  of  the  Eye  and  General  Hints. 

The  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
sand  on  the  beach  is  extremely  trying  to  the 
eyes,  and  in  delicate  children  sometimes  in- 
duces a  mild  grade  of  inflammation.  This  can 
generally  be  relieved  by  bathing  the  eyes  with 
weak  alum  water.  Nurses  should  see  to  it 
that  the  backs  of  their  little  charges  are 
turned  to  the  sun  when  they  settle  themselves 
down  for  a  good  dig  in  the  sand.  If  their 
necks  and  arms  become  sun-burnt,  nothing - 
will  allay  the  irritation  more  nicely  than  bath- 
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ing  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water; 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint. 

At  the  sea-shore  the  diurnal  variations  of 
temperature  are  less  than  in  the  mountains. 
The  fall  of  the  mercury  as  night  approaches 
is  not  so  marked.  Nor  is  it  so  aool  rela- 
tively in  the  early  morning.  This  difference, 
more  notable  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  makes  it  practicable  at  the  sea- 
shore to  keep  children  out-of-doors  a  greater 
portion  of  each  day  than  would  be  safe  in  the 
more  elevated  regions  in  the  interior. 


A  word  as  to  the  time  when  children  may- 
be brought  back  to  the  city  without  danger 
from  the  heat.  Speaking  for  New  York  City, 
I  should  say  that  the  danger  is  as  great  up  to 
the  middle  of  September  as  at  any  previous 
time.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  later  opening  of  the 
public  schools,  the  change  being  made  from 
the  5th  of  September  to  the  12th.  In  fact, 
as  a  rule  it  would  be  better  not  to  take 
young  children  back  to  the  city  before 
October  1st. 


NURSERY  C 

OATMEAL.  WHEAT  AND  CORN 
PORRIDGES.  —  MOLASSES  AND 
OTHER  SWEETS. 

BY  SARAH  E.  POST,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  the  third  method  of  preparing  oatmeal 
porridge,  oatmeal  flour  is  used.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  this  method  is,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  get  the  flour  perfectly  fresh; 
also  that  even  if  fresh  when  bought,  there  is 
less  certainty  of  its  remaining  pure  and  fresh 
until  used.  A  second  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  porridge  must  be  constantly 
stirred  while  cooking  to  prevent  its  becoming 
lumpy.  Mothers  who  are  boarding  may,  how- 
ever, find  porridge  thus  made  more  conveni- 
ent, as  it  requires  less  time  for  its  preparation 
and  may  be  made  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 
The  recipe  is  as  follows: 

Stir  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  the  oat  flour  into 
a  little  cold  water,  to  form  a  paste,  and  afterward 
stir  the  paste  into  one  pint  of  slightly  salted  boiling 
water.  Stir  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Pour  the 
porridge  into  moulds  and  serve  cold  with  milk  or 
cream  and  granulated  sugar. 

Objections  to  Hot  Porridges. 

Hot  porridges  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  young  children,  for  the  reason 
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that  the  desire  for  hot  food  is  a  cultivated 
taste,  the  indulgence  of  which  tends  to  make 
the  stomach  irritable  and  capricious.  The 
child  who  is  indulged  in  hot  food  and  drinks 
will  be  less  ready  for  his  breakfast  and  more 
apt  to  suffer  from  colics  on  the  occasions  of 
green  apple  and  other  dietetic  indiscretions. 
All  know  how  sensitive  the  skin  may  become 
from  a  daily  hot  bath.  Constant  chilliness 
and  cold  feet  even  may  result.  This  is  appa- 
rently due  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  of  heaven 
blow  too  roughly  for  the  over-stimulated 
cutaneous  nerves.  How  different  is  the  effect 
of  cold  applied  within  reasonable  limits. 
Analogous  results  are  obtained  in  stomach 
digestion.  A  moderate  drink  of  cool  water 
taken  before  eating  whets  the  appetite  for 
food  and  stimulates  its  digestion  by  attracting 
blood  to  the  part.  The  glow  which  a  dash  of 
cold  water  brings  to  the  skin  is  repeated  in 
the  stomach  under  these  circumstances.  The 
hot  drink  often  increases  our  subjective  sense 
of  well-being,  but  not  by  attracting  blood  to 
the  stomach  and  assisting  digestion.  Very 
hot  drinks,  very  hot  food,  retard  digestion 
rather  than  promote  it. 
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It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  natural 
•food  of  infants  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  of 
blood  warmth.  This  is  of  course  true,  and 
there  is  no  possible  objection  on  the  score  of 
health  to  be  made  to  food  of  blood  warmth. 
If,  however,  we  vary  from  this  standard,  let 
us  do  it  by  giving  food  which  is  under  rather 
than  above  this  temperature,  our  object  being 
the  founding  of  good  habits  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  the  encouraging  of  good  digestive 
ability  in  the  child. 

The  Heating-  Qualities  of  Oatmeal. 

But  apropos  of  the  question  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, some  mothers  will  say,  "  My  child  can- 
not take  oatmeal;  it  is  too  heating."  Before 
replying  to  this  remark,  I  have  tried  to  find 
out  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  too  heat- 
ing," and  conclude  that  it  refers  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  the  mother 
having  ascribed  the  child's  eczema  to  its  food. 
It  has  been  my  experience,  too,  that  mothers 
and  nurses — those  who  are  nearest  the  child, 
who  watch  it  the  most  closely — are,  as  a  rule, 
correct  in  their  surmises;  and  while  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  oatmeal  will  produce  an 
eruption  of  the  kind  named,  it  has  seemed  to 
skin  pathologists  that  it  might  aggravate  such 
a  disease  when  already  present.  It  does  this 
probably  on  account  of  its  richness  in  nitro- 
genous materials,  and  is  to  be  avoided  in  skin 
troubles  for  this  reason,  unless,  upon  actual 
experiment,  it  should  be  found  suitable  in  the 
case. 

Where  oatmeal  porridge  cannot  be  taken, 
we  may  give  a  porridge  made  of  Graham 
flour,  or,  better  still,  of 

Cracked  Wheat'. 

To  prepare  porridge  from  cracked  wheat,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  wheat  to  one  pint  of 
salted  water,  and  boil  in  a  double  kettle  for  three 
hours.  Strain  and  mould,  and  serve  as  mentioned 
before. 

This  long  boiling  may  seem  superfluous, 
but  the  recipe  is  the  result  of  experience, 
which  has  shown  that  porridge  thus  prepared 
is  more  digestible  than  when  less  well  cooked. 
Patients  who  otherwise  find  themselves  un- 
able to  take  these  cereals  without  souring  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  will,  when  thus 
prepared,  take  them  without  difficulty.  To 


obtain  the  most  digestible  results,  every  little 
starch  grain  must  swell  to  bursting,  and  its 
contents  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  This  can 
only  be  obtained  by  prolonged  cooking.  The 
process  need  not,  however,  be  so  very  trouble- 
some, as  the  double  kettle  makes  frequent 
stirring  unnecessary. 

Hominy. 

Corn  furnishes  another  valuable  element  of 
food  for  little  people.  Crushed  and  deprived 
of  its  husk,  the  corn  kernel  is  sold  as  hominy 
and  samp. 

.Hominy  forms  a  pleasant  alternate^for  the 
porridges  we  have  thus  far  considered,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  granular.  If  cooked  too 
long  its  granular  form  will  be,  of  course,  lost. 
Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  will  depend 
upon  the  digestive  ability  of  the  child.  If 
the  digestion  be  good,  one  hour's  boiling  in  a 
double  kettle  will  be  sufficient.  The  recipe 
for  hominy  cooked  in  this  way  will  be  as 
follows: 

Prepare  a  pint  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted. 
Sprinkle  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hominy,  stirring 
thoroughly,  and  cook  for  one  hour.  Cool  in  a 
mould,  and  serve  with  sugar,  cream  or  milk. 

Hominy  may  also  be  used  as  a  vegetable;  but 
this  will  bring  us  to  another  division  of  our 
subject,  namely,  the  feeding  of  babies  who 
have  teeth,  or  the  preparation  of  solid  food. 

How  to  Make  Porridges  Palatable. 

Before  going  to  this  subject,  a  word  of 
caution  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Do  net 
cook  too  much  food  at  a  time.  Never  give 
the  child  stale  food  to  avoid  waste.  In  pre- 
paring these  porridges,  make  them  so  dainty 
in  their  composition  and  setting  that  you 
could  enjoy  them  yourself.  If  care  in  mould- 
ing and  serving  were  more  general,  por- 
ridges would  undoubtedly  become  a  favorite 
form  of  food,  instead  of  a  despised  article  of 
diet,  as  now.  For  moulds,  tea  cups  may  be 
used.  Always  rinse  the  cup  with  cold  water 
and  pour  in  the  porridge  while  wet.  This 
will  prevent  sticking. 

Corn  Meal  Mush. 

Again,  where  the  child  is  constipated  you 
may,  with  medical  advice,  dispense  with  the 
straining,  and  leave  the  bits  of  husk  in,  to  act 
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as  an  irritant  to  the  bowel.  In  such  cases 
the  old-fashioned  corn  meal  mush,  cooked  in 
the  double  kettle  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
served  with  butter  and  molasses  or  syrup, 
may  be  useful  for  a  change.  When  you 
come  to  consider  porridges,  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  will  trouble  you,  rather  than 
scantiness  in  your  bill  of  fare.  * 
Sweets  as  Food. 
Would  I  give  a  child  sweets?  some  one 
may  ask.  Yes,  if  the  child  is  in  good 
health.  Sweets  are  not  condiments,  but 
food,  to  be  taken  in  suitable  quantities,  of 


course,  and  with  other  food.  Molasses  suit- 
ably refined  should  not  be  entirely  stricken 
from  the  child's  dietary,  unless  for  a  very 
good  cause.  In  selecting  molasses  or  syrup, 
however,  considerable  care  should  be  taken, 
as  much  of  it  is  harmful  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  refined.  Syrup 
which  makes  a  black  mixture  with  tea  should 
be  avoided.  To  try  this  test,  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  tea  infusion  and  drop  into  it  a  little 
of  the  suspected  syrup.  If  the  objectionable 
ingredients  are  present,  the  color  will  imme- 
diately appear. 


AUTOMATIC  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  HALL. 


BY  ALICE  MARIETT. 


"  '"POMMY,  I  shall  not  give  you  another  seed- 
1     cake  this  afternoon,  and  if  you  don't  stop 
kicking  and  screaming  and  get  up  from  the  floor 
now,  I  shall  whip  you." 

"Really,  Sarah,  I  wouldn't  whip  him  myself, 
if  I  were  you  ;  send  him  over  to  Automatic  Cor- 
poral Punishment  Hall  ;  they'll  do  it  for  you 
there." 

It  was  Auntie  Belle  who  said  that  in  a  drawling 
tone  to  Tommy's  mother,  and  after  a  second 
Mrs.  Reed  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  Auntie  Belle 
and  I  joined  her.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing 
for  a  laugh  like  that  to  follow  a  threat  of  whip- 
ping, that  Tommy  got  up  from  the  floor  where  he 
was  lying  face  downward,  and  stood  in  the  corner 
staring  at  them,  still  as  a  mouse. 

His  mother  bent  her  head  down  low  over  her 
sewing,  so  we  could  not  see  her  face;  but  Auntie 
Belle  had  drawn  her  lips  together  and  rounded 
her  eyes,  and  was  solemn  as  any  owl,  and  she 
was  looking  straight  through  Tommy. 

She  was  tw  enty  years  old  and  Tommy  was  five. 
She  had  graduated  at  Andover  that  summer  and 
came  to  visit  her  sister.  Tommy  knew  nothing 
more  about  Abbott  Seminary  than  that  it  was  a 
school,  probably  just  like  the  Kindergarten  on  K 


street,  where  he  had  to  go  every  day,  but  he  did 
think  that  Auntie  Belle  knew  everything.  She 
could  tell  long  stories,  and  sing  funny  songs,  and 
make  paper  boats  better  even  than  Mickie  Connor, 
and  could  draw -pictures  of  horses  and  steam-cars 
by  the  dozen.  Then  her  yellow  hair  was  so  pretty  ; 
and  when  she  laughed,  it  made  every  one  else 
laugh  just  to  look  at  her  eyes.  Tommy  loved  his 
Auntie,  but  was  afraid  of  her  when  she  looked  so 
very  sober. 

For  a  long  time  the  little  fellowr  was  perfectly 
still ;  indeed  no  one  had  said  anything  except 
Auntie  Belle,  who  made  an  odd  remark:  ' '  Nice  to 
have  fair  weather  a  little  while,  isn't  it,  Sarah?" 
and  then,  under  her  breath,  ' '  What  does  make 
him  so  cross  ?" 

"His  cold,  perhaps,  dear,"  his  mother  an- 
swered. 

About  that  time  Tommy  whimpered  again: 
"Mamma,  I  want  a  seed-cake  ;  say,  I  want  a 
seed-cake !" 

"Sarah,  take  him  straight  to  Automatic  Cor- 
poral Punishment  Hall— I  would,"  said  Auntie 
Belle  ;  and  she  rattled  the  long  name  off  so  fast 
and  looked  so  terribly  cross  that  Tommy  w^s 
fairly  scared  and  never  said  "seed-cake"  again 
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that  afternoon.     Only  a  little  later  she  went 
out. 

The  next  morning  a  burning  desire  seized  him. 
He  followed  Auntie  Belle  into  the  garden  after 
breakfast  and  boldly  asked,  "Where's  the  ter- 
mati-copral  ?" 

"What,  child?" 

"Where's  the  termati-copral,  Auntie  Belle?" 
he  repeated.    "  I  want  to  go  and  see  him." 

I  am  a  friend  of  Tommy's  mother  and  was 
visiting  at  her  home  at  this  time.  I  had  been 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Belle,  but  had  just 
seated  myself  behind  the  hedge.  So  Tommy  didn't 
see  any  one  but  his  Auntie.  I  Ie  was  as  smiling 
and  pleasant  as  the  morning.  You  wouldn't 
<lream  that  those  red  lips  could  pout  or  that 
clear  voice  could  whine. 

Auntie  Belle  looked  very  much  as  if  she  wanted 
to  laugh,  or  at  least  to  wink  at  some  one  ;  but  she 
drew  her  face  out  straight  and  long  and  said, 
"  Dear  me,  Tommy,  you're  too  good  to  go  to  the 
Automatic  Punishment  Hall  this  morning  ;  they 
wouldn't  let  you  come  through  the  gate  with  such 
a  pleasant  face  as  that.  It  is  only  naughty  boys 
that  they  let  in  there." 

"  And  girls  ?"  added  Tommy. 
•  •  Well,  yes  ;  girls  too  ;  but  I  suppose  there  are 
more  boys  than  girls  there.  Your  mother 
ought  to  have  sent  you  straight  there,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  Tommy  Reed,  when  your 
face  was  all  screwed  up  like  this,"  and  she 
made  such  a  funny  face  that  Tommy  laughed  out 
very  loud.  "I  guess,"  she  went  on,  suddenly 
making  her  eyes  round  and  solemn  again,  "  you 
needn't  laugh ;  you  wouldn't  laugh  if  your 
mother  should  send  you  there.  Sit  down  here 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  it  ;  but  promise  me  first 
that  you  won't  whine  once  to  mamma  to-day, 
and  kiss  me  once,  first.  That's  a  darling  boy  !" 
for  he  gave  the  promise  very  stoutly,  and  a  sweet 
kiss. 

"Well,  Automatic  Punishment  Hall — hall 
means  a  big  house,  you  know,  it  is — well,  no 
matter  where  it  is.    I  know  the  way  there." 

"Did  they  ever  send  you  there,  Auntie  Belle, 
when  you  was  little  ?  " 

If  she  had  said  no,  Tommy  would,  somehow, 
have  lost  respect  for  her  ;  she  knew  it,  so  she  both 
nodded  and  shook  her  head  knowingly,  but 
said  neither  yes  nor  no. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  It's  the  biggest 
house  you  ever  saw  ! ' ' 

"Bigger'n  the  Blind  'Sylum?" 

"  fJear  me,  yes  ;  you  get  lost  in  it  the  very 


first  minute,  and  you  might  cry  and  shout  for 
somebody  to  come  and  show  you  the  way  out, 
but  nobody  would  ever  come.  If  your  mamma 
had  sent  you  there  yesterday  with  this  note 
pinned  onto  you,  '  This  boy  Tommy  needs  a 
whipping,'  you  would  have  been  put  into  a  large 
room  with  nothing  at  all  in  it  except  a  big  stick 
in  each  corner  ;  and  just  the  minute  the  door 
was  shut,  one  great  stick  would  walk  out  of  its 
corner  and  begin  to  whip  you  and  whip  you, 
oh  dear,  dreadfully;  and  then  it  would  walk 
back  and  stand  itself  up  in  the  corner — do  you 
hear  me,  Tommy  ? — and  the  next  stick  would 
walk  out  and  whip  you,  and  then  the  next  and 
the  next.  Oh  !  I  guess  you  wouldn't  want  to  go 
into  that  room  more  than  once." 

"  Guess  ndt,"  said  Tommy,  in  a  scared  way. 
"There's  another  room  where  they  put  boys 
who  get  sick  eating  too  many  currants  and  cher- 
ries or  green  apples  and  custard  pie."  (This 
was  very  shrewd  in  Auntie,  for  the  beginning  of 
Tommy's  sickness  that  week  was  supposed  to  be 
green  apples. )  "The  boy  is  put  to  bed  and  he  has 
to  lie  there.  There  is  a  bureau  in  the  room,  all 
covered  with  bottles  of  medicine,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  bed  a  table,  on  the  other  a  shelf,  and  each 
is  filled  with  medicine  bottles.  Pretty  soon  one 
bottle  flies  off  the  shelf  towards  him,  and  when 
he  opens  his  mouth  to  scream  or  cry,  the  bottle 
tips  and  pours  the  contents  down  his  throat.  Oh! 
such  horrid  medicine.  Then  a  bottle  comes  fly- 
ing from  the  bureau,  and  again  the  medicine  is 
poured  down  his  throat.  In  a  minute  one  comes 
from  the  table.  You  don't  know  what  horrid 
medicine  it  is,  black  and  sticky,  Tommy,  and  it 
has  such  a  bad  taste  and  smell.  Dear  me,  I 
shouldn't  dare  eat  a  green  apple,  even  if  I  were 
you." 

Now,  although  Tommy  had  come  into  the 
garden  with  such  a  bright  face,  he  had  raised  a 
tempest  in  the  house  that  very  morning.  It  was 
about  this  :  the  new  suit  that  came  home  the 
night  before  was  tried  on  ;  it  was  dark  navy  blue 
and  very  pretty,  but  the  trousers  were  ' '  too 
short,"  and  the  jacket  didn't  "feel  good. "  So 
Tommy  had  grunted  and  whined,  and  finally 
thrown  himself  on  the  floor  and  kicked  and 
screamed,  because  his  mother  couldn't  let  him 
take  it  off.  ' 

Auntie  Belle  knew  all  this,  though  she  was  not 
in  the  room  when  it  happened,  so  she  went  on, 
"And,  Tommy,  sometimes  boys  fuss  about  their 
clothes — why,  you  have  got  a  grand  new  suit, 
haven't  you  ?" 
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His  face  grew  very  red  and  he  hung  his 
head. 

"  Now '  over  at  Automatic  Punishment  Hall 
there's  a  room  where  they  put  a  boy  who  com- 
plains about  his  handsome  clothes.  The  moment 
he  is  inside  of  the  door,  his  own  clothes  drop  right 
off  from  him,  and  so  down  through  the  floor,  and 
he  never  sees  them  again.  But,  what  do  you 
think,  he  has  to  put  on  some  girl's  clothes  that 
are  there  waiting  for  him  !'■' 

"  I  guess  Mickie  Connor  wouldn't  like  that. 
No,  sir  !  Why  he  bawled  the  other  day — I  saw 
him,  'cause  his  mother  wouldn't  mend  his  elbow, " 
said  Tommy,  talking  very  excitedly  and  avoiding 
Belle's  shaft. 

"  Poor  Mickie  !"  she  answered.  "  I  knew  a  boy 
who  bawled  because  his  good  mother  put  some 
beautiful  new  clothes  on  him." 

At  that  moment  Mary  came  to  take  him  to 
school,  for  he  was  quite  well  enough  to  go. 

His  face  was  sunny  at  noon,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  merry  all  day.  Indeed,  I  thought  Tommy 
Reed  the  prettiest,  brightest  little  boy  I  had  ever 
seen.  But  at  supper-time  he  pushed  away  his 
saucer  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair;  the  red  lips  were  in  a  naughty 
pout;  all  the  merry  look  had  gone  out  of  his  eyes 
and  only  a  cross  look  was  there.  Auntie  Belle, 
who  sat  opposite,  was  the  first  to  notice  all  this. 

"  Sarah,"  shesaid,  "  Tommy  hadn't  any  sugar 
on  his  oatmeal,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has  a  nice  lot,"  answered  his 
mother.  Then  turning  to  look  at  the  pouting  little 
boy  beside  her,  almost  hidden  by  the  tea-urn,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  Tommy  !  for  shame  !  what  a 
cross  face.    What  do  you  want,  dear?" 

"Want  some  jelly  cake;  don't  want  old  oat- 
meal." 

"  He  wants  to  go  into  the  parlor  alone,  if  he 
speaks  so  to  mamma, "said  papa,  sternly,  "or 
else  he  will  sit  up  straight  in  his  chair  like  a  man." 
But  Tommy  did  neither. 

Auntie  Belle,  who  was  a  privileged  character, 
said,  "I  want  to  sit  beside  Tommy,"  and  she 
went  round  there  with  her  chair. 

First  she  tasted  the  oatmeal.  "How  nice!" 
she  said,  "just  taste  it,  Tommy."  The  cross 
little  fellow  turned  his  head  away  and  put  his  fat 
hand  over  his  mouth  when  she  offered  the  spoon. 
"  Well,"  laughed  she,  "  I'll  have  it." 

"  I  want  some  jelly  cake,"  teased  Tommy. 

"  Send  him  into  the  parlor, "  said  papa,  sternly, 
again. 

"If  he  will  be  a  good  boy  he  may  have  a  very 


small  piece,"  said  his  yielding  mamma;  but  wife 
Auntie  Belle  was  talking  so  fast  to  him  that  he 
really  didn't  hear  Mrs.  Reed's  soft  voice. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Tommy,  what  they  do  over 
there,"  she  was  saying.  "  There's  a  great,  long 
table,  with  a  red  cloth  like  this,  and  there's  cus- 
tard pie  and  doughnuts,  and  —  just  taste  one 
spoonful,  dear— that's  nice— and  apples  and  seed- 
cakes and  taffy,  great  piles  of  it,  and— another 
spoonful,  Tommy  —  and  Grandfather's  clock 
crackers,  hundreds  of  'em,  on  this  table." 

"What  on  earth  is  Belle  talking  about?"  asked 
Mr.  Reed  of  his  wife.  That  lady  made  a  sign  of 
silence  to  him.  And  Belle  went  on  at  random 
with  her  very  much  mixed  bill  of  fare.  I  won- 
dered how  she  knew  so  well  just  what  boys  like. 
"And  there's  a  great  yellow  orange,  a  candy- 
cane,  and  —a  gingerbread  dog  right  beside  each 
plate  !" 

Tommy's  eyes  were  very  big  and  his  mouth 
was  open  with  wonder,  so  the  spoonful  of  oat- 
meal found  its  way  in  very  easily,  while  Auntie 
rattled  on,  adding  interest  to  the  story  by  the 
fitting  changes  of  expression  in  her  face  and  voice. 
"I  want  to  go  to  the  termati-cop'ral,"  said 
Tommy,  j ust  then,  "  want  a  orange  and  cand  ' ' 

"  Well,  listen  a  minute  ;  if  I  should  take  you 
here  now,  you  would  sit  in  a  chair  up  to  the 
table,  and  you  would  put  out  your  hand  to  take 
an  orange,  apple  or  something,  and  why, 
Tommy  Reed,  the  table  would  roll  right  away, 
across  the  room." 

"  I'd  run  after  it,  I  would  !"  (Very  vehe- 
mently.) 

"  No,  no,  you  would  stick  to  your  chair,  you 
couldn't  get  out.  In  a  minute  the  table  would 
come  rolling  up  to  you  again,  and  then  you'd 
put  out  both  hands  quickly  and  try  to  snatch  a 
piece  of  taffy,  or  a  doughnut;  but  you  couldn't 
do  it,  the  great  table  would  roll  right  away  from 
you.  Then  it  would  roll  up  to  you  and  then 
away  again,  and  you  would  get  so  hungry,  so 
hungry;  at  last  when  it  would  roll  slowly  up, 
you  would  try  to  reach  a  saucer  of  oatmeal 
with  nice  milk  and  lots  of  sugar  on  it,  that  is 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  You  could  almost. 
almost  touch  your  finger  to  the  handle  of  the 

spoon,  but  no,  away  would  roll  the  table 

again." 

"  P'raps  I  should  get  starved,  "  said  Tom- 
my, drawing  a  long  breath. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  over  there 
now?"  she  asked  soberly,  half  rising  from  her 
chair.  • 
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"  No,  no,  no  !  mamma,  may  I  have  some  oat- 
meal ?"  And  everyone  laughed,  even  Tommy, 
when  he  saw  that  he  had  eaten  his  saucer  of 
oatmeal  while  listening  to  Auntie  Belle;  and  yet 
he  ate  another,  and  at  last  had  a  very  small  piece 
of  jelly  cake. 

Auntie  Belle  spent  the  summer  with  her  sister, 


Mrs.  Reed.  In  the  winter  I  visited  my  friend 
again,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  amiable 
boy  whom  I  saw  was  the  fretful  Tommy  of  the 
previous  summer. 

"  Belle  is  bringing  him  up,"  Mr.  Reed  said. 
When  she  dies,  her  fortune  is  going  to  endow 
"  Automatic  Corporal  Punishment  Hall." 


NURSERY   HELPS   AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Furniture  Combination. 

Being  rather  limited  as  regards  space  in  my 
modest  little  home,  I  ordered  "  the  coming 
guest's  "  crib  to  be  made  in  combination  with  his 
chests  of  drawers,  as  the  accompanying  sketch 
will  show,  and  I  find  it  truly  a  great  convenience 
in  every  way. 


There  are  three  drawers,  two  large  ones  upon 
either  side  of  the  small  one,  and  they  are  covered 
over  by  the  solid  bottom  of  the  crib.  In  the  first 
large  drawer  I  keep  all  the  little  bed-linen, 
diapers  and  flannels,  the  second  large  drawer 
Baby  has  devoted  to  his  own  little  layette,  while 
in  the  small  middle  drawer  I  have  placed  the 
various  remedies  one  must  sometimes  resort  to, 
such  as  chamomile,  catnip,  together  with  old  linen, 
flannel,  Baby's  powder  and  a  little  syringe  ;  in 
this  way  I  have  everything  at  hand  night  or  day. 
The  bed  is  always  warm  with  a  hot  water  bottle, 
which  also  serves  to  take  the  "chill"  from  the 
linen  in  the  drawers  beneath. 

I  had  the  crib  made  large  enough  for  my  baby 
to  sleep  in  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  The 
sides  are  set  in  a  groove,  to  slide  in  or  out,  as  one 
may  require;  and  now  I  see  I  can  make  still  an- 
other use  of  the  crib,  as  Baby  grows  older,  and 


pen  him  up  in  it,  as  suggested  in  a  recent  number 
of  Babyhood. 

I  cannot  close  this  till  I  have  expressed  the  love 
and  gratitude  I  feel  towards  the  magazine  for  all 
the  help  it  has  been  to  me  in  my  new  honor  of 
motherhood.  M.  M. 

Valencia,  Spain. 


Home-Made  Mosquito  Protector. 

Such  a  net  as  this  will  not  only  protect  Baby 
from  mosquito  stings,  but  from  the  disturbing 
visits  of  flies  as  well,  while  taking  his  midday 
nap:  Purchase  a  medium-sized  child's  toy  hoop, 
and  around  its  edge  fasten  a  piece  of  netting  half 
the  width  of  the  hoop's  diameter.  When  this  is 
done,  draw  the  netting  together  at  the  center 
and  tack  to  a  small  piece  of  wood — a  toy  block 
or  the  wooden  wheels  on  which  skirt  braids  are 
wound  will  serve  very  well.  To  this  fasten  a 
hook  or  ring,  and  to  this  in  turn  a  stout  cord 
several  yards  in  length.  This  string,  run  through 
a  ring  in  the  ceiling  and  a  small  pulley  in  the 
wall  near  the  crib,  will  serve  to  raise  or  lower 
the  net  at  will.  Now  sew  several  widths  of  the 
netting  of  sufficient  fullness  to  comfortably  encircle 
the  crib  and  long  enough  to  sweep  the  ground 
around  the  edge  of  the  hoop,  and  the  canopy  is 
complete.  Leave  one  seam  open  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  handy  and  quick  access  to  Baby  in  the  crib. 

New  York  City.  A.  F. 


A  Morning-Glory  Canopy. 

The  hot  weather  being  near,  I  would  like  to 
tell  Babyhood's  city  subscribers  how  a  cool, 
shady  wigwam  can  be  erected  on  a  lawn.  Cut  a 
circular  bed  about  four  feet  in  diameter  in  the 
lawn  (or  larger  if  necessary),  but  do  not  cut  the 
grass  on  the  inside  of  the  circle.  In  the  space 
from  which  the  grass  is  cut  morning-glories  are 
sown.    In  the  center  of  the  circle  erect  a  pole, 
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at  the  top  of  which  suspend  a  small  hoop.  From 
the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  outside  of  the  circle 
string  a  sufficient  number  of  cords  to  support  the 
vines,  and  in  a  little  while  they  will  have  grown 
to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  a  cool  and  leafy  bower 
is  the  result.  In  it  the  children  may  play  from 
morning  till  night  without  fear  of  sunstroke  or 
any  other  evil  consequent  upon  excessive  heat. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  X. 


A  New  Carriage  Cover. 

A  NEW  sun-shade  for  the  baby  carriage  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  the  Boylston  Car- 
riage Co.,  of  New  York  City,  known  as  the 
"Tip"  Top,  which  claims  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
fect shade  in  any  position,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  not  attainable  with  the  ordinary  hood  tops. 


The  illustrations  show  it  in  both  open  and  closed 
positions.  It  is  held  by  clamp  screws  on  two  op- 
posite uprights,  which  are  firmly  set,  and  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  desired  height,  and  folded  back 


on  one  of  the  uprights  when  not  in  use,  or  on 
cloudy  days  can  be  thus  placed  as  a  wind  guard, 
at  either  end.  It  is  made  of  satin  or  pongee  silk, 
lined  with  silesia. 


Safety  Labels  for  Dangerous  Bottles. 

I  have  been,  since  its  beginning,  too  great  a 
gainer  from  the  pages  of  Babyhood  not  to  wish 
to  add  my  mite  of  suggestion  and  help. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  keeping  bot- 
tles of  poison  out  of  reach,  but  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing in  the  pages  of  Babyhood  concerning  a  sys- 
tem of  labeling  which  our  druggist  has  adopted, 
and  which  ought  surely  to  be  in  vogue  every- 
where. I  think  I  have  heard  that  it  is  compul- 
sory in  some  places,  but  it  should  be  so  in  every 
drug  store  in  the  land. 

Upon  every  bottle  of  poison  there  is  a  label 
(headed  by  a  skull  and  bones),  "Poison,"  in 
large  letters,  and  beneath  is  the  antidote.  For 
instance,  our  bottle  of  ammonia  is  labeled  like 
this: 


AQUA  AMMONIA, 

POISON. 

ANTIDOTE— Vinegar  or  Lemon  Juice. 


In  frequently  using  the  bottle,  the  antidote 
becomes  fixed  indelibly  upon  one's  mind,  and 
should  a  dose  accidentally  be  taken  the  remedy 
would  be  at  once  recalled,  even  if  there  were  not 
the  label  to  refer  to  at  once. 

Elizabeth  Salisbury. 

Salisbury,  Conn. 


A  Life-History  Box. 

How  many  readers  of  Babyhood  remember 
the  four  little  chests  of  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy  ? 

When  our  boy  was  born  we  had  made  for 
him  a  cedarwood  box,  2}  feet  in  length,  I  \  in 
width,  I J  in  depth.  Of  course,  a  chest  can  be 
made  of  other  wood,  but  if  cedar  is  used  the  box 
will  be  moth-proof,  and  that  is  a  very  desirable 
feature.  We  had  a  lock  put  on,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  contents  being  disturbed. 

Our  child  is  now  eight  years  old,  and  I  will 
name  some  of  the  articles  that  we  have  put  into 
his  chest  from  time  to  time:  A  book,  in  which 
are  written  incidents  of  his  infancy,  funny  sayings, 
books  that  he  enjoyed  having  read  to  him  most, 
visits  he  has  paid,  gifts  received,  little  things  that 
he]has  made  for  others,  weight  and  height  at  cer- 
tain ages,  accomplishments,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
summary  of  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life,  and  is 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fascinating  to 
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any  one  interested  in  children,  and,  as  a  person 
remarked,  "worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  boy 
in  later  years." 

Then  there  are  letters  written  to  him,  and 
copies  of  his  first  attempts  at  correspondence; 
an  album  containing  photographs  of  himself,  the 
age  written  on  each;  also  photographs  of  family 
and  particular  friends;  a  long  stocking  that  be- 
longed to  his  great-grandfather,  which  he  hangs 
by  the  fire-place  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  a  few 
daintily  embroidered  garments  given  by  friends, 
all  labeled;  the  first  shoes,  first  tiny  kid  gloves, 
several  favorite  toys,  etc. — in  fact,  anything  that 
the  fond  mamma's  mind  may  suggest;  and  ad- 
ditions may  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Our 
box  is  now  two-thirds  full. 

The  owner  of  its  contents  already  enjoys  look- 
ing at  his  treasures,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble. 

New  York  City.  Anon. 


Babies  in  Clover. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
how  I  have  kept  my  little  seventeen-months' 
girl  out  of  mischief  from  the  first  time  she  began 
to  creep  to  the  present.    I  selected  the  pleas- 


top  and  bottom  with  clothes  line  and  twine  to 
keep  Baby  from  creeping  through.  This  is  all 
hooked  together  so  that  one  corner  can  be 
opened  to  sweep  out,  or  all  taken  away  if  desired 
without  any  trouble. 

I  made  the  "parlor,"  as  we  call  it,  one  yard 
wide  by  two  yards  long,  and  kept  all  Baby's 
playthings  in  it,  so  it  keeps  the  rest  of  my  room 
clear  from  them.  She  is  very  contented  in  there, 
playing  all  day  until  evening,  when  I  let  her  out. 
I  put  in  one  of  her  small  chairs,  or  a  large  one, 
for  her  to  put  her  toys  on  to  play  with. 

Tremont,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  R. 


antest  corner  of  the  room— the  one  most  free 
from  draughts — and  first  lined  the  wall  with 
three  or  four  layers  of  paper,  making  it  lap  on 
the  floor  enough  to  keep  out  cold  from  under 
the  surbase,  then  covered  it  all  with  dark  calico. 
Kext  I  covered  the  floor  with  many  layers  of  paper 
to  make  it  soft  and  warm,  then  two  or  three 
layers  of  ingrain  carpet  doubled  over  so  as  not  to 
cut  it.  Then  her  papa  made  a  little  fence  two 
feet  high,  taking  light  boards  three  inches  wide 
for  top,  bottom  and  ends,  and  connecting  the 


A  Safe  Out-door  Enclosure. 

We  wanted  Baby  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  during 
every  pleasant  day  of  the  long  bright  summer. 
We  had  no  time  to  wheel  him  for  hours  each  day 
in  his  little  cab,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to  keep 
his  active  little  body  still  so  long.  The  boundary 
line  of  a  carpet  spread  on  the  ground  was  soon 
reached,  and  as  we  all  loved  to  see  him  sweet 
and  clean  in  his  dainty  dresses,  playing  in  the 
dirt  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  the  ground 
was  often  damp,  when  the  morning  air  was  fresh 
and  pure.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties, 
Baby  must  have  both  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise.   This  is  how  we  managed  it : 

Some  searching  among  the  stores 
was  rewarded  by  a  large  shallow  box 
SP^> ts/  with  a  floor  about  four  feet  square. 
WZ-Xi**'  The  sides,  by  a  little  carpenter  work, 
were  made  the  right  height  for  Baby 
to  look  over  comfortably  without  the 
danger  of  turning  a  somersault  over 
the  edge.  With  a  rug  spread  oyer  the 
bottom,  and  numerous  toys  thrown  in, 
it  made  a  cosy  little  room  where  Baby 
could  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  be  safe 
and  happy. 

The  little  fellow  was  charmed  with 
the  new  apartment,  laughing  with  de- 
light when  taken  out  to  it,  seldom 
tiring  of  it,  and  often  crying  vociferously  when 
taken  from  it.  The  edge  of  the  box,  carefully 
smoothed,  was  just  right  for  him  to  grasp  firmly, 
and  each  journey  he  made  step  by  step  around 
the  little  room  helped  him  to  complete  the  task 
of  learning  to  walk.  The  box  was  placed  in 
sunshine  or  shade  as  the  day  demanded,  often 
near  the  door,  where,  though  engaged  with  work 
or  study,  we  could  still  watch  that  no  harm  came 
to  Baby. 

For  an  older  child  the  floor  of  the  box  could  be 
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removed  and  the  frame  placed  over  a  pile  of  dry 
sand,  allowing  the  child  to  "  play  in  the  dirt "  to 
his  heart's  content.  Or  when  this  was  not  de- 
sirable it  could  be  placed  over  a  rug,  or  the  soft 
grass,  and  toys  provided.  Objections  may  be 
raised  to  confining  a  child  in  this  way,  but  as  it 
gives  sufficient  room  for  exercise,  it  seems  far  pre- 
ferable to  allowing  him  to  run  at  liberty  on  the 
street  or  elsewhere,  risking  serious  if  not  fatal 
accident. 

This  experiment  afforded  so  much  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned  in  our  household,  that  it  is  here- 
with recommended  to  busy  mothers  with  this 
caution  :  the  charm  of  the  box  will  be  destroyed 
if  even  once  or  twice  the  child  is  allowed  to  run  at 
large.  Lanta  Wilson  Smith. 

Kimball,  Dak. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Help  in  Tending  Baby. 

I  send  you  this  picture  of  a  standing  stool  that 
I  used  for  each  of  my  three  children  when  babies, 
and  which  was  a  very  great  help  to  me. 

It  has  an  oval  shaped 
^IIIK)     bottom,   25  x  17  inches, 
'  "  "   '      cut  from  a  2j-inch  plank, 

and  fitted  with  twenty- 
one  bars,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  19  inches 
high,  which  run  up  into 
a  smooth,  rounded  rail- 
ing 2  inches  wide.  The 
plank  floor  is  so  heavy, 
the  standing  stool  will  not  tip  over,  even  when  the 
child  inside  tries  to  lean  over  its  top. 

I  put  a  soft  carpet  in  it,  hoisted  it  onto  tables, 
dresser,  or  on  the  lid  of  a  tall  bin  in  the  pantry 
close  to  my  bread  board  when  cooking,  wher- 
ever my  work  was,  dropped  Baby  inside  with  a 
lapful  of  toys,  and  there  she  would  sit  happy  and 
contented,  perhaps  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  her  little 
prison  house,  that  kept  her  from  cold  floors,  out 
of  mischief,  and,  best  of  all,  close  to  mamma, 
where  she  was  made  happy  in  seeing  the  work 
go  on. 

When  tired  of  sitting,  Baby  learns  to  stand  in 
it,  and  thinks  it  great  fun  to  poke  her  little  hands 
through  the  bars  and  drop  jingling  playthings 
on  the  floor,  or  reach  for  the  pinch  of  dough 


mamma  will  give  her  to  pat  and  roll  when  she 
has  learned  she  must  not  put  it  into  her  mouth. 

I  like  this  standing  stool  for  Baby  much  better 
than  a  high  chair,  because  her  little  limbs  need 
never  get  cramped  in  it  by  dangling  in  one  posi- 
tion as  the  high-chair  baby's  limbs  must,  and, 
then,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  tip  over — though, 
for  fear  of  it,  when  Baby  has  grown  heavy  and 
strong,  as  a  precaution  against  possible  accidents, 
when  the  standing  stool  is  elevated  above  the 
floor,  I  tie  a  stout  cord  to  one  of  its  bars  and 
fasten  it  to  a  nail  or  hook  in  the  wall. 

Such  a  safe  little  cage  is  very  convenient  when 
one  is  called  from  the  room,  for  you  can  pop  Baby 
into  it  with  some  loved  toy  and  leave  her  alone  a 
short  time,  knowing  she  cannot  reach  the  fire  or 
creep  into  other  mischief. 

This  standing  stool  was  made  for  a  baby  now 
seventy  years  old,  and  during  this  long  period  it 
has  proved  a  safe,  cosy  little  play-house  for  a 
great  many  babies  who  first  learned  in  it  to  stand 
up  and  depend  on  their  own  little  legs  for  support. 

Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 


A  Home-Made  Nursery  Coach. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  find  a  way 
to  amuse  my  baby,  without  using  her  cumber- 
some carriage,  or  any  such  thing  as  a  baby- 
jumper.  I  have  succeeded  at  last,  and  think 
some  baby's  mamma,  whose  arms  and  wrists 
ache  at  night,  may  be  glad  of  the  suggestion.  I 
had  four  wheels  sawed  out  of  a  board  at  a  wagon- 
maker's  shop,  and  two  axles  of  wood  to  fit  them, 
which  only  cost  twenty-five  cents.  These  my 
husband  nailed  on  a  soap  box,  in  which  I  put  a 
soft  comforter  and  thin  pillow.  In  this  little 
home-made  wagon  Baby  spends  many  hours  in  a 
comfortable  posture,  while  I  push  her  across  the 
room  with  my  foot,  and  pull  her  back  again  with 
a  stout  piece  of  twine,  on  which  a  large  spool  is 
tied  for  a  handle.  I  find  that  she  is  often  soothed 
to  sleep  by  the  gentle,  noiseless  motion.  If  the 
rubbing  of  the  wheels  makes  a  disagreeable  noise, 
a  Little  machine  oil  will  soon  make  the  "barouche" 
run  easily  and  noiselessly.  The  wheels  should  be 
12  inches  in  diameter.  This  raises  the  box  about 
7  inches  above  the  floor,  and  Baby  escapes  all 
draughts.      A  Depender  upon  Babyhood. 


BOTANY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.— III. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAN-FLANT. 

BY  E.  H. 

Delightful  lessons  maybe  given  the  little  ones 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  which,  if  followed  by 
even  a  little  care  and  interest  from  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  will  furnish  amusement 
and  profit  for  many  months,  or  for  the  whole 
year  if  desired. 

We  will  suppose  that  those  to  be  interested 
are  Hal,  aged  eight,  and  Maud,  five  and  a  half  ; 
though  four-year-old  May  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  looking  on  and  taking  such  part  as  she  can. 
A  rainy  day  makes  "  something  new  to  do  "  with 
Mamma  all  the  more  welcome. 

"Hal,  as  you  are  the  gentleman  of  the  party, 
you  may  go  to  the  market  for  what  has  been 
ordered,  while  Maud  and  I  set  the  table.  The 
pantry  will  be  the  market,  and  on  the  lowest  shelf 
you  will  find  a  white  bowl  covered  with  a  saucer. 
You  must  be  fair  and  not  look  to  see  what  is 
in  it. " 

The  sight  of  four  chairs,  with  a  common  pin  on 
a  doubled  newspaper  in  front  of  each,  and  some- 
thing in  a  paper  bag,  makes  Hal  laugh  on  his 
return  at  the  "funny  table." 

"Now  if  we  cannot  all  do  just  what  Mamma 
says  and  when  she  says  it,  we  cannot  have  this 
make-believe  dinner."  AH  promise  to  try,  and 
Baby  May,  seated  next  to  Mamma,  is  allowed  to 
open  the  bundle  from  the  market  ;  that  is,  to  un- 
cover the  bowl,  and  disclose  some  beans  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  sizes,  soaking  in  water,  in  which 
they  have  been  for  two  days. 

In  all  object  lessons,  the  more  the  curiosity  is 
excited  the  better  ;  so  it  is  generally  well  to  keep 
the  object  covered  till  just  the  moment  the  lesson 
from  it  is  to  begin.  Small  objects  may  be  hidden 
in  the  laps  or  hands  of  the  children,  and  all  al- 
lowed to  look  at  the  same  time,  or  to  guess  before 
looking.  Guessing  from  odor  or  taste  causes 
much  interest,  especially  if  the  object  is  not  easily 
so  distinguished.  A  stuffed  fox  was  once  guessed 
upon  by  some  dozen  little  ones  under  the  writer's 
care,  and  was  called  almost  every  likely  and  un- 


likely animal,  from  a  kitten  to  a  donkey.  The 
guesser  of  the  long-eared  animal  had  once  ridden 
a  donkey,  so  he  was  allowed  to  get  astride  of  the 
fox,  when  he  quickly  felt  his  mistake  ;  for  eyes 
were  closed  as  each  child  was  led  to  the  fox, 
which  was  so  placed  that  the  others  could  not  see 
it.  The  mistakes  made  in  guessing  were  used  for 
comparison  ;  and  even  the  familiar  kitten  was 
better  known  for  comparison  with  a  stuffed  fox. 

But  to  return  to  the  make-believe  dinner.  A 
well  soaked  bean  of  the  largest  size  is  given  to 
each  child,  together  with  an  unsoaked  one  of  the 
same  kind  from  the  paper  bag.  The  differences 
between  the  two  are  noticed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
soaking  caused  the  change  is  brought  out.  The 
"eye,"  and  the  skin,  or  "outside  coat,"  are  dis- 
cussed. The  coat  of  the  soaked  bean  "does  not 
fit  nor  look  as  well  as  the  other,"  just  as  is  the 
case  with  "  a  little  boy's  coat  when  it  has  been  out 
too  much  in  the  rain." 

Mamma,  now  takes  her  "knife,"  the  pin,  and 
with  great  care  not  to  "hurt  the  eye,"  shows  the 
rest  how  to  "  take  off  the  coat."  The  halves  of 
the  bean  should  not  be  separated  till  the  children 
compare  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  book,  when  they 
should  be  called  leaves,  the  idea  that  they  are 
thick  leaves  being  also  noted. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  lesson  is  the  finding  of 
the  tiny  plant  at  the  eye.  Lead  the  children  to 
describe  it  as  "  Two  little  leaves  "  (plant  leaves) 
"on  a  little  stem;"  then  by  referring  to  leaves 
growing  on  a  stem  in  the  garden,  to  call  it  "  a 
little  plant."  Do  not  allow  them  to  speak  of  a 
plant  as  "  a  flower." 

"  But,"  exclaims  wide-awake  Hal,  "  this  hasn't  * 
any  roots  !  " 

Mamma  :  "  Suppose  some  morning  in  summer 
you  should  go  into  the  garden  and  find  that  some- 
body had  tried  to  pull  up  one  of  the  plants,  but 
the  root  was  so  strong  that  the  rest  broke  off  and 
left  the  root  in  the  ground.  You  would  bring 
the  top  in  to  me  and  say,  '  O  Mamma !  some 
one  has  pulled  up  one  of  your — ?  '  "  "  Plants  !  " 
answers  satisfied  Hal. 

Mamma  :  ' '  Can  you  see  the  roots  of  the  plants 
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when  they  are  growing?"  "  No,  Mamma." 
"  Then  perhaps  there  is  a  root  hidden  away  some- 
where for  this  little  plant.  I  am  going  to  let  you 
do  something  soon  to  see  if  we  can  find  one.  Now 
let  us  see  if  we  can  tell  what  our  beans  are  made 
up  of.  We  have  found  here  a  little — ?" 
"Tlant."  "  Shut  up  between  two  thick — ?" 
"Leaves."  "The  whole  covered  by  an  out- 
side— ?"  "Coat."  With  each  question  point 
to  the  part  to  be  named  in  the  answer. 

Now  let  the  children  examine  for  themselves 
different  kinds  and  sizes  of  soaked  beans,  saying 
as  they  find  it  true  of  each,  "My  bean  " — or  "  This 
bean — is  made  up  of  a  little  plant  shut  up  between 
two  thick  leaves,  and  covered  by  an  outside  skin 
or  coat, ' '  or  words  of  their  own  which  exactly 
state  these  facts.  Leave  the  lessons  with  the  fact 
fixed  that  all  beans  are  so  made  up. 

As  soon  as  convenient  let  the  children  plant  in 
pots  or  boxes,  or  out-of-doors  if  seasonable,  some 
of  the  soaked  and  some  of  the  unsoaked  beans, 
marking  the  place  of  each  kind  in  any  manner 
of  their  own  invention,  so  that  they  may  see  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  their  coming  up.  This 
will  help  them  to  see  the  need  of  rainy  days  bet- 
ter than  any  statement  regarding  this  need.  Be 
interested  enough  to  look  with  them  each  day  for 
any  sign  of  growth.  When  the  thick  leaves  come 
up  and  separate,  lead  the  children  to  see  that  they 
are  really  plant-leaves.  As  the  first  new  leaves 
appear  and  the  thick  leaves  look  shriveled,  call 
attention  to  the  facts  that  there  are  two;  they 
come  from  between  the  two  thick  leaves,  and  they 
are  on  a  stem.  They  will  easily  see  that  they 
are  the  two  little  leaves  that  were  shut  up  in  the 
bean,  but  grown  larger,  as  is  also  their  little  stem. 

Mamma:  "What  do  you  have  to  do  to  grow 
larger?"  "Eat."  "What  do  you  think  these 
little  leaves  must  have  been  doing  to  grow  so 
much  larger?"  "Eating."  Now  teach,  not  tell, 
the  children  that  the  little  leaves  and  the  stem 


have  been  feeding  upon  the  two  thick  leaves 
which  now  look  so  shriveled,  or  "withered;" 
and  that  as  these  thick  leaves  furnish  food  for  the 
little  plant  as  well  as  for  us,  they  are  "food 
leaves." 

Pull  up  a  bean  plant,  and  let  the  children  see  that 
while  the  stem  has  been  growing  up  with  its  two 
leaves,  it  has  also  sent  roots  down  into  the  ground, 
and  that  these  roots  were  really  shut  up  in  the  lit- 
tle plant,  waiting  to  grow.  When  the  food  leaves 
drop  off  and  the  children  fear  their  plants  will 
be  "hungry,"  teach  them  that  the  root  will  now 
get  food  for  them  from  the  ground,  as  the  food 
leaves  were  only  needed  to  feed  the  little  plant 
till  the  root  was  strong  enough  to  get  the  food. 

Kernels  of  corn  should  be  taken  in  the  same 
way  while  waiting  for  the  beans  to  grow,  and  in 
this  case  particular  attention  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  in  both  the  seed  and  the  growing  plant 
come  singly.  Fix  the  shape  of  the  corn-leaf  by  the 
term  "sword-shaped  "  if  the  children  are  familiar 
with  that  shape,  and  connect  the  shape  with  the 
fact  that  it  came  from  a  seed  having  but  one  food 
leaf  and  one  little  leaf.  If  the  lessons  are  con- 
tinued with  other  seeds,  the  children  will  easily 
learn  that  sword-shaped  leaves  belong  to  plants 
whose  seeds  are  single-parted,  while  other  shapes 
come  from  seeds  with  parts  in  pairs. 

Do  not  begin  the  corn  till  the  bean  is  learned, 
as  the  parts  are  not  so  plainly  seen,  nor  is  the 
class  of  plants  represented  by  the  corn  as  large  as 
is  the  case  with  the  bean. 

Follow  up  these  first  lessons  by  as  simple  ones 
on  buds  as  they  begin  to  swell,  leaves  as  they  un- 
fold, flowers  as  they  blossom,  and  stems  during 
any  of  the  growing  months  of  the  year.  You 
will  find  yourself  as  much  interested  as  the  chil- 
dren, and  feel  more  than  repaid  for  any  trouble, 
by  the  delight  of  watching  the  little  minds  unfold 
with  the  buds  they  are  studying.  "Who  can 
tell  what  the  fruit  may  be?" 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Characteristics  of  Mild  and  of  Serious  Erup- 
tions. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  way  of  telling  the  difference  between 
a  little  harmless  rash — heat  rash,  so  called,  I  think — 
and  that  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  ?  If  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  severe  case,  of  course  the  other 
symptoms  would  make  themselves  known;  but  how 
would  it  be  in  a  light  case,  and  with  an  infant,  who 
couldn't  tell  its  feeling  ? 

I  have  a  little  nephew  about  three  months  old, who, 


when  his  mamma  was  just  about  to  bathe  him  one 
morning,  exhibited  a  slight  rash.  She  was  rather  in  a 
dilemma,  not  knowing  whether  it  amounted  to  any- 
thing or  not,  and  whether  she  should  give  the  baby 
his  usual  bath  and  send  him  out  for  his  airing  in 
the  carriage,  or  call  in  her  physician.  She  finally 
decided  that  it  didn't  amount  to  anything,  and  her 
judgment  in  this  case  proved  correct;  but  think 
if  she  had  been  wrong  and  the  result  serious  ! 

An  Ardent  Admirer  of  Babyhood. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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The  differences  are  not  easy  to  describe  in 
•words,  and  it  is  said  that  in  hot  weather  even 
physicians  have  mistaken  German  measles  and 
some  other  eruptive  disorders  for  prickly  heat. 
The  most  striking  distinction  between  scarlatina 
and  prickly  heat  we  think  is  the  elevation  of 
the  eruption  of  prickly  heat  above  the  skin. 
It  is  composed  of  minute  conical  elevations 
■with  or  without  a  watery  liquid  in  a  vesicle  at 
the  top,  and  the  inequality  can  be  recognized  by 
passing  the  fingers  over  the  surface.  The  erup- 
tion of  scarlatina  is  made  of  minute  bright  red 
points,  afterward  coalescing,  appearing  first  on 
the  neck,  and  then  chest,  and  spreading,  and 
brightest  when  covered.  Measles  has  a  duller 
red  eruption,  appears  in  crescentic  patches  on  the 
face  first,  and  brightest  where  exposed.  German 
measles  looks  more  like  measles  at  first,  and  then 
more  like  scarlatina.  Prickly  heat  is  most  abund- 
ant on  or  confined  to  parts  where  the  clothing 
retains  the  perspiration.  It  conies  almost  exclu- 
sively in  hot  weather.  The  eruptive  fevers  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  cooler  season — i.  e.,  the 
-season  of  closed  and  unventilated  houses. 


Preparations  for  Confinement— The  Care  of  Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  looking  for  a  little  one  some  time  in  Au- 
gust, and  am  most  anxious  to  have  plenty  of  milk 
for  it. 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  could  do,  before  the  birth 
of  my  baby,  that  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  flow 
of  milk,  further  than  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of 
health  ?  I  had  some  milk  for  my  first  child;  it 
seemed  of  good  quality,  and  didn't  fail,  but  was  just 
about  the  same  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
weaned. 

(2)  I  suffered  terribly  with  sore  nipples,  and  hard, 
swollen  breasts  at  the  time  of  my  confinement,  and 
my  nurse  thought  that  the  plasters  of  belladonna 
that  were  used  to  allay  the  swelling  were  one  cause 
of  the  poor  flow  of  milk.  Is  that  probable  ?  and  if  it 
is.  what  would  you  advise  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
belladonna,  if  I  should  suffer  the  same  way  again  ? 

(3)  Is  a  mixture  of  alum  and  alcohol  as  good  as 
anvthing  I  could  find  to  harden  the  nipples  before 
bir'th  ? 

(4)  Also,  do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  chloroform 
at  the  time  of  birth  ? 

(5)  In  using  the  Gertrude  suit,  would  the  shirt  of 
Jaeger  flannel  and  a  nainsook  slip  be  enough  cloth- 
ing for  an  August  baby  ?  You  will  remember  that 
there  is  no  white  cotton  skirt,  and  that  the  other 
skirt  of  the  suit  is  of  flannel,  long-sleeved  and  high 
necked.  I'm  afraid  the  two  long-sleeved  and  high 
necked  flannel  garments  and  the  little  dress  will  be 
too  hot. 

(6)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  clothe  the  baby's  feet 
and  legs,  and  if  so,  in  wool  or  silk  stockings  ? 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  L.  W. 

(1)  Good  care  of  your  general  health  and  of 
your  nipples  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  your 
object. 


(2)  The  effect  of  belladonna  in  diminishing  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  well  known,  but  this  effect 
generally  ceases  soon  after  the  discontinuance  of 
its  use,  and  therefore  if  the  milk  was  not  totally 
suppressed  we  doubt  if  the  scant  flow  depended 
upon  the  use  of  the  drug. 

(3)  Probably.  But  tannin  and  glycerine, 
twenty  grains  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the 
latter,  are  likewise  very  good. 

(4)  Whenever  the  attendant  thinks  it  advisable. 
The  use  of  anaesthetics  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular one  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the 
use  and  choice  of  other  drugs.  Properly  used 
and  at  proper  times  we  consider  them  ordinarily 
advantageous. 

(5)  In  your  climate,  if  we  rightly  appreciate  it, 
we  think  the  two  garments  would  be  enough.  If 
you  have  chilly  nights  see  that  precautions  against 
cold  are  taken. 

(6)  As  the  garments  are  usually  rather  short, 
light,  loose  woolen  stockings  are  desirable;  but  if 
the  garments  are  long,  they  will  serve  without 
stockings  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  kick 
well. 


A  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Two-Year-Old. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  am  in  the  greatest  distress  about  preparing 
meals  for  my  child,  two  years  of  age.  Will  Baby- 
hood please  inform  me  what  articles  of  food  can  be 
allowed  a  child  of  that  age,  and  also  what  would  be 
proper  for  dinner,  what  for  supper  and  what  for 
breakfast  ?  She  refuses  milk  toast,  rice  and  beef 
broth,  and  eats  so  little  that  I  ask  you  to  name  some 
varieties  that  might  tempt  her  appetite. 

J?ox6itry,  Mass.  C.  S. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things  that  a  child 
may  have  at  two  years  of  age,  but  we  shall 
probably  best  give  you  the  necessary  hints  by  re- 
peating here  some  dietaries  published  in  Baby- 
hood some  time  since.  The  two  may  be  given 
alternately,  or  either  daily  or  for  longer  periods 
each. 

No.  1. 

FIRST  MEAL— 7.30  A.M. 
Cup  of  milk.    Slice  of  stale  bread  or  cracker. 

SECOND  MEAL — II  A.M. 
Bread  and  milk. 

third  meal — 1.30  p.m.  (later  if  the  midday  nap 
requires  it). 

Thin  slice  of  rare  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  white 
meat  of  chicken,  cut  very  fine,  or,  better,  scraped  ; 
roasted  potato  with  "  platter  gravy."  (This  may  be 
indigestible  for  some  children,  but  many  eat  it  with- 
out harm.)  Dessert  spoonful  of  ice  cream  (plainest). 

FOURTH  MEAL — 5.30  P.M. 
Bread  and  milk. 
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No.  2. 

FIRST  MEAL. 

Tablespoonful  of  well-cooked  oatmeal  and 
wheaten  grits,  saucerful  of  milk,  slice  of  bread 
and  butter. 

SECOND  MEAL. 
Bread  and  milk. 

THIRD  MEAL. 

Beef  or  chicken  broth,  cupful,  with  bread.  Small 
piece  broiled  fish  or  mutton  chop.  (Exercise  great 
care  in  choosing  fish,  and  in  warm  weather,  except 
at  the  sea-side,  they  are  better  omitted.)  Table- 
spoonful  of  plain  custard,  cup  of  milk. 

FOURTH  MEAL. 
Bread  and  milk. 

These  will  suggest  to  you  various  modifica- 
tions applicable  to  your  child's  case. 


Pop-Corn. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  say  in  your  next  number  if  pop- 
corn is  good  or  healthful  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eight  ?  Is  it  harmful  for  them  to 
eat  half  a  cupful  at  a  time  ?        A  Subscriber. 

There  is  a  long  gap  in  digestive  ability  between 
the  years  three  and  eight.  Pop-corn  eaten  at  a 
meal,  and  well  chewed,  although  not  a  desirable 


food,  may  be  borne  well  by  many  children  of 
eight.  We  should  not  think  of  giving  it  to  those 
of  three.  But  there  remains  the  objection  that 
children  do  not  eat  pop-corn  at  meals,  but  at 
other  times  when  they  should  not  eat  anything. 
Under  the  circumstances  given  above,  half  a  tea- 
cupful  may  not  be  harmful. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

B.  A.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. — The  subject 
was  pretty  thoroughly  considered  in  our  May 
number.  The  habit  of  requiring  the  touch  of  the 
suppository  may  continue  until  the  baby  knows 
enough  to  make  an  effort  in  response  to  your 
urging-  More  than  one  movement  daily  is  de- 
sirable, but  if  you  can  certainly  secure  one,  and 
with  regularity,  it  may  do.  If  you  desire  two 
there  is  no  better  way  in  a  nursing  baby  than  the 
use  of  the  suppository. 

A  Very  Anxious  Young  Mother,  Boelus, 
Howard  Co.,  Neb. — It  seems  advisable,  as  you  will 
not  receive  this  before  hot  weather,  that  you 
should  continue  the  suckling  with  additional 
feeding  if  necessary.  You  will  find  the  general 
subject  discussed  in  this  number,  and  likewise 
a  very  extended  article  upon  constipation  in 
our  May  number.  The  result  of  using  many 
remedies  is  very  often  just  what  you  have  found 
it  to  be  from  the  particular  one,  namely,  an  in- 
ability to  go  without  them. 


THE  OLDEST  STORY 


BY  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 


Under  the  coverlet's  snowy  fold 
The  tiniest  stir  that  ever  was  seen, 

And  the  tiniest  sound,  as  if  fairy  folk 
Were  cuddling  under  a  leaf,  I  ween. 

That  is  the  baby;  he  came  to  town 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago  ; 
But  he  looks  as  wise  as  if  he  knew 

All  that  a  baby  can  ever  know. 

There  he  lies  in  a  little  heap, 

As  soft  as  velvet,  as  warm  as  toast, 

As  rosy-red  as  the  harvest  moon 

Which  I  saw  so  big  on  the  hazy  coast. 

Hear  him  gurgle  and  sputter  and  sigh, 
As  if  his  dear  little  heart  would  break, 

And  scold  away  as  if  all  the  world 

Were  only  meant  for  his  littleness'  sake. 


Blink,  little  eyes,  at  the  strange  new  light, 
Hark,  little  ears,  at  the  strange  new  sound  ; 

Wonderful  things  shall  you  see  and  hear 

As  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years 
go  round. 

Hardly  you  seem  a  Life  at  all ; 

Only  a  Something  with  hands  and  feet; 
Only  a  Feeling  that  things  are  warm, 

Only  a  Longing  for  something  to  eat. 

Have  you  a  thought  in  your  downy  head  ? 

Can  you  say  to  yourself  so  much  as  "  I  "  ? 
Have  you  found  out  yet  that  you  are  yourself? 

Or  has  God  what  you  will  be  by  and  by  ? 

It's  only  a  little  that  we  can  guess, 

But  it's  quite  as  much  as  we  care  to  know  ; 

The  rest  will  come  with  the  fleeting  years, 
Little  by  little — and  better  so. 


Enough  for  the  day  is  the  good  thereof : 
The  speck  of  a  thing  that  is  lying  there, 

And  the  presence  that  fills  the  silent  house 
With  the  tender  hush  of  a  voiceless  prayer. 
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— That  Babyhood's  many  con- 
"  Her  That  Is    tributors  have  maintained  on 
With  Child."     this  subject  an    almost  un- 
broken  silence,    none  know 
better  than  the  writer,  and  it  is  from  a  feeling  of 
necessity  that  the  silence  is  now  broken  by  one 
not  learned  in  the  language  of  the  school  and  yet 
with  thoughts  that  crowd  for  utterance.  That 
the  well-being  of  the  little  one,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  the  mother,  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  life  the  latter  leads,  none  will  deny,  nor 
will  it  be  claimed  that  instinct  teaches  all  that 
might  advantageously  be  known  on  the  subject. 

Advocating  no  theories,  and  recommending  no 
system  of  "diet,"  there  are  still  a  few  common 
sense  rules,  the  careful  observance  of  which  can- 
not fail  to  result  to  the  advantage  of  both  mother 
and  child. 

Pregnancy  may  be  a  "condition  of  health," 
but  unfortunately  there  are  few  mothers  who  find 
it  so.  To  many  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  period  of 
great  discomfort.  Admitting  that  it  should  not  be 
so,  the  stubborn  fact  remains— it  is  so;  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  behooves  all  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Nor  does  "  making  the  best  of  it  "  mean  sit- 
ting calmly  down  to  endure,  letting  the  discom- 
fort take  complete  possession  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  Even  pain  can  be  cheerfully  borne  and 
grow  lighter  in  the  bearing.  A  fellow-passenger 
on  an  ocean  steamer  once  insisted  that  the  remedy 
against  sea-sickness  lay  in  "keeping  willing," 
and  certainly  many  of  the  ills  of  this  time  can  be 
risen  above  if  one  only  keeps  "willing."  Mak- 
ing the  most  of  every  circumstance  that  will  afford 
either  physical  or  mental  rest  and  change,  is  a 
duty.  Daily  duties  may  demand  much  of  time 
and  strength;  but  now,  as  at  no  other  time,  "  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Make 
every  day  yield  some  time  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Is  it  not  better  to  sacrifice  something  else  rather 
than  suffer  defeat  at  this  point  ?  Better  be  satis- 
fied with  a  less  elaborate  outfit  for  the  little  one; 
taking  the  time  that  the  extra  stitches  would  have 
required  for  exercise  or  quiet  rest.  The  sequel 
will  prove  the  hours  to  have  been  well  and  wisely 
used. 


If  the  hands  are  filled  with  tasks  and  there  is 
no  one  standing  ready  to  pick  up  what  they  let 
fall,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  rested  hands 
can  accomplish  much  more  in  the  same  time  than 
these  same  hands  tired  and  weary.  One  point 
to  be  insisted  upon  is  this— lie  down  every  day  for 
one  full  hour.  Begin  this  in  the  earliest  months 
and  continue  it  until  the  end.  If  unable  to  sleep 
in  the  day-time,  lie  down  all  the  same,  and  with 
closed  eyes  and  idle  brain,  rest.  This  hour  of 
rest  will  pay  now  for  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain 
it,  in  increased  comfort  of  body  and  happier 
frame  of  mind;  in  the  coming  months,  in  the 
more  restful,  comfortable  baby. 

It  may  be  hard  and  seemingly  impossible  to 
take  this  hour  from  daily  tasks;  but  a  determi- 
nation to  do  so  will  help  to  find  the  place  where  it 
can  be  spared.  There  will  never  come  a  (ime 
when  in  looking  back  upon  these  hours  spent  in 
resting,  they  will  be  counted  as  wasted.  The 
child  born  of  the  woman  who  has  been  rested 
and  happy  has  every  advantage  over  the  little  one 
whose  mother  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  anything, 
and  in  consequence  often  impatient  and  fretted. 

Side  by  side  with  the  subject  of  rest,  stands  that 
of  exercise.  Again  the  daily  tasks  rise  up  to  in- 
terfere. But  every  day  should  afford  some  pleas- 
ant and  entertaining  out-door  exercise.  There  are 
many  women  so  situated  that,  by  the  time  the  ne- 
cessary work  is  done,  they  are  too  tired  for  further 
exertions.  But  after  all,  there  are  not  many  who 
could  not  get  a  few  moments  out-of-doors.  Nor 
should  this  "outing  "  be  stopped  too  soon;  un- 
less in  special  cases,  subject  to  a  physician's  ad- 
vice, it  cannot  be  kept  up  too  long.  Is  it  not 
true  that  American  women,  even  in  health,  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  exercise?  How 
many  of  them  exercise  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally ?  The  necessary  exertions  involved  in  keep- 
ing house  are  supposed  to  afford  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  a  mistake  at  all  times,  a  grievous 
one  now. 

Then  as  to  diet.  If  the  "  fruit  diet  "  in  full  is 
not  to  be  accepted  as  one's  rule  in  life,  certainly  it 
is  desirable  that  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  taken.  The 
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false  notion  of  "eating  for  two"  can  but  in- 
crease discomfort.  The  stomach  can  digest  for 
but  one,  and  all  the  ills  of  an  overtaxed  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  eat 
nourishing,  rather  than  rich  food,  and  often, 
rather  than  much  at  a  time.  Is  it  not  said  that 
American  women  are  always  underfed  ?  It 
should  not  be  so  at  this  period;  but  five  easily 
digested  meals  are  far  better  than  three  heavy 
ones.  It  is  well  to  eat  regularly  of  wholesome 
food  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  "longings." 
They  will  rarely  give  any  trouble  if  they  are  not 
encouraged.  Let  the  daily  life  be  that  of  a 
wholly  responsible  normal  being,  not  that  of  one 
swayed  by  every  fancy  and  strange  notion  that 
may  arise. 

Let  all  unpleasant  sights  and  sounds  be  even 
more  carefully  avoided  than  at  other  times;  but 
should  something  disagreeable  or  repulsive  sur- 
prise or  shock,  don't  allow  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  it — dismiss  it  at  once  and  forever.  Above 
all,  don't  anticipate  evil  results. 

Last  of  all,  and  this  point  is  approached  with 
all  delicacy,  don't  be  ashamed  of  the  condition. 
What  of  shame  is  there  in  it  ?  Undoubtedly  all 
needless  publicity  is  to  be  avoided.  There  is  a 
medium  between  the  woman  who  by  her  own  un- 
seemly conduct  makes  herself  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  the  one  who,  from  feelings  of 
false  modesty,  shuts  herself  up  in  her  home,  thus 
depriving  herself  of  the  much  needed  exercise 
and  change  of  scene.  Is  it  not  well  to  seek  that 
medium? 

That  which  has  been  written  is  in  itself  only 
suggestive;  but  if  it  awakens  in  every  mother's 
heart  the  desire  to  do  the  very  best  possible  for 
herself  and  her  unborn  child,  it  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain. —  C.  W.  Green,  Hakodate, 
Japan. 

•d  ,  .        ,      .  — Two  years  a<:o.  about  this 

Babies  and  Hot  3  ° 

Weather        *llriet    my   baby  being  seven 
months  old,  Babyhood  was  my 
constant  adviser.    Never  having  had  any  care  of 
children,  I  eagerly  studied  everything  to  help  me 
during  my  baby's  teething  time. 

My  home  was  in  a  city  of  100.000  inhabitants, 
my  house  on  a  hill  with  lots  of  fresh  air,  yet  I 
felt  afraid  to  carry  my  baby  through  the  summer 
in  town.  My  friends  all  said,  "  Home  is  the  best 
place,  and  /  should  keep  baby  at  home."  About 
this  time  an  article  in  Babyhood  said,  "Take 
your  baby  into  the  country  before  the  last  hot 
weather  in  June."    That  decided  me. 


About  nine  miles  up  in  the  hills  I  knew  there 
were  farms  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  health  for 
all.  After  some  inquiry  and  management  I  found 
a  village  right  in  the  green  fields  where  I  could 
get  an  empty  house  and  be  near  a  doctor,  too.  I 
found  the  house  was  healthy,  hired  it  for  a  few 
dollars  a  month,  packed  up  my  necessary  goods, 
such  as  bed-springs  and  mattresses,  for  one  must 
have  comfortable  beds,  even  in  the  country  ;  a 
strip  of  carpet  for  each  room  ;  plenty  of  window- 
shades,  for  we  had  no  blinds  ;  dark  paper  at  five 
cents  a  yard  ;  a  rug  for  our  sitting-room  ;  a  center 
table  and  bright  cloth  ;  a  large  lamp  and  some 
heavy  portieres.  The  freight  on  these  was  very 
little.  By  the  21st  of  June  we  found  ourselves  in 
our  "camp-out  in  the  house,"  as  we  called  it 
On  the  22d  came  that  first  blast  of  heat  which 
made  memorable  the  summer  of  1887. 

I  had  dismissed  my  cook  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  care,  and  we  took  our  meals  at  a  neat 
little  house  near  by.  The  baby's  nourishment, 
which  had  begun  to  disappear  from  fatigue  from 
housekeeping  cares  and  want  of  change,  returned 
improved  in  quantity  and  quality. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  awful  heat  of 
that  summer.  The  children  in  our  town  were 
mowed  down.  My  friends  who  had  said  it  was 
better  to  keep  baby  at  home,  in  July  brought 
their  sick  and  dying  babies  for  a  breath  of  country 
air.  'Twas,  oh,  so  hot !  but  that  hot  air  blew 
over  woods  and  fields  instead  of  brick  and  stone. 

My  baby  wilted  now  and  then,  but  at  noon-time 
I  almost  stripped  her  of  clothing,  and  by  four 
o'clock  would  put  the  clothes  back,  little  by  little, 
until  at  six  she  would  again  have  on  all  the  flan- 
nel she  had  begun  with  in  the  morning. 

Not  one  moment's  illness  did  she  have  that 
summer. 

Last  summer  I  read  in  Babyhood  of  the  lady 
who  always  kept  her  babies  in  town.  She  had 
shade  trees  and  a  cow,  etc.  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  the  same  comforts,  who  intended  keeping 
her  two  babies  at  home,  too;  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  all  I  decided  to  try  it  myself.  We  sailed  on 
the  topmost  wave  up  to  the  13th  of  July,  when 
my  strong  baby  girl,  without  warning,  wanted  to 
be  rocked,  and  in  one  hour  was  lying  in  my  arms 
ill  with  threatened  dysentery.  The  next  day  at 
noon  we  were  bag  and  baggage  up  in  the  country, 
wondering  where  we  should  look  for  an  abiding 
place.  We  took  the  rickety  old  stage,  trundled 
back  into  the  country,  into  the  green  fields,  about 
two  miles;  were  finally  taken  in  and  settled  our- 
selves for  five  long  weeks. 
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Did  you  ever  see  a  thirsty  beet  plant  revive  ? 
That  was  our  baby,  and  not  one  suggestion  of 
illness  did  she  have  after  that.  My  friend  with  the 
cow  and  shade  trees  and  "comforts  of  home  "  in 
two  weeks  was  obliged  to  be  off  too.  My  heart 
was  heavy  to  go  so  far  from  my  physician,  but 
you  see  by  going  so  soon  we  did  not  need  him. 

From  all  I  can  hear  and  see  and  know  about 
babies  and  hot  weather,  I  should  say,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, take  them  out  of  town,  if  only  for  five  miles, 
and  follow  Babyhood's  advice  and  go  before  the 
July  heat  sets  in. — A  Mother,  Pennsylvania. 

— As  a  faithful  reader  and  true 
A  Flour-Ball    follower  of  Babyhood  and  its 

Experience,  advice,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
give  my  experience  with  the 
flour-ball  as  an  infant's  food. 

Last  summer  I  was  glad  to  find  in  Baby  hood 
that  flour-ball  was  a  suitable  food  for  babies,  as 
it  is  so  easily  obtained  by  any  one  who  cares 
enough  for  the  health  of  her  little  ones  to  prepare 
a  special  food  for  them.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
many  mothers  run  the  risk  of  summer  complaint 
ami  all  its  attendant  care  and  trouble,  and  its 
more  than  possible  sorrows,  rather  than  make 
their  baby's  diet  a  study,  many  giving  the  excuse 
of  "no  time,"  while  perhaps  showing  with  pride 
the  number  of  tucks  on  Baby's  skirt  or  embroid- 
ery on  the  little  cloak.  But  this  last  is  too  old  a 
story  already. 

I  prepared  flour-ball  according  to  directions 
given  in  Babyhood,  and  mixed  it  with  the  milk; 
and  it  agreed  so  well  with  my  baby,  doing  away 
•with  the  necessity  of  giving  pepsin  with  every 
meal,  that  I  was  delighted.  All  went  well  until 
in  September  I  went  |o  Nebraska.  The  water  in 
Nebraska  usually  disagrees  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  so  I  grated  flour-ball  and  made  a 
very  thin  gruel  and  cooled  it,  using  it  for  drink 
for  the  children,  the  little  boy  of  twenty-five 
months  and  the  baby  of  six  months.  All  went 
■well  until  the  supply  of  flour-ball  I  had  brought 
from  home  was  exhausted.  I  made  some  more 
from  flour  used  in  the  family  where  I  was  visit- 
ing, with  no  thought  of  there  being  any  differ- 
ence, and  the  babies,  who  had  remained  well 
through  all  changes,  in  less  than  a  day  after  this 
had  bowel  trouble. 

I  increased  my  care  and  watchfulness,  forbid- 
ding the  least  thing  considered  harmful  by  Baby- 
hood and  giving  no  drink  unless  the  grated 
flour-ball  was  cooked  in  it;  but  the  children  grew 
worse,  until  I  began  to  despair,  when  suddenly 


the  thought  came,  Heaven-sent,  that  the  flour 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  since  the  bread 
made  from  it  was  dark.  I  tasted  the  boiled  flour 
and  also  some  left  from  the  first;  the  last  made 
had  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  I  immediately  pro- 
cured better  flour,  made  more  flour-ball,  and  gave 
that,  and  in  less  than  a  day  the  passages,  which 
by  this  time  were  yellow  water,  were  much  bet- 
ter; and  I  might  have  finished  my  visit  had  I  not 
already  telegraphed  in  great  alarm  that  I  would 
come  home.  The  babies  recovered  with  no  med- 
icine but  flour-ball  water. 

I  have  concluded  there  is  flour-ball  and  flour- 
ball.  And  further,  the  past  winter  I  bought 
Graham  crackers,  and  found  they  had  the  same 
unfavorable  effect  on  my  children.  I  tasted  them 
critically,  but  detected  nothing  wrong  in  the  taste, 
until  I  drank  a  little  coffee  or  tea  at  the  same 
time,  then  found  them  bitter,  but  they  were  not 
bitter  when  eaten  with  milk  or  water.  I  pro- 
cured a  different  brand,  which  are  delicious,  with 
no  objectionable  taste,  and  they  agree  perfectly 
with  the  little  ones.— W.  B.  C,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

— Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
"A  Greeting  for  to  reprint  in  your  pages  the 
Baby's  Mamma."  Poem  by  Rev-  J-  w-  Chad- 
wick,  "The  Oldest  Story," 
alluded  to  by  one  of  your  correspondents  in  the 
April  number,  for  the  benefit  of  many  of  us 
who  would  like  to  enjoy  the  poem,  and  perhaps 
use  it  as  suggested,  but  who  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it  ? — C.  A.  Savage,  Enfield,  Mass. 

[We  comply  elsewhere  with  our  correspond- 
ent's wish.— Ed.  Babyhood.] 


An  Improvised 
Truss. 


— In  the  April  number  T.  J.  B. 
speaks  of  being  unable  to  find  a 
suitable  truss  for  her  ruptured 
baby.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  plan  adopted  by 
a  physician,  a  family  friend,  and  with  unquali- 
fied success.  He  uses  one  of  the  four  parts  of  a 
hank  of  white  yarn — as  soft  as  possible — puts  it 
round  the  child's  body,  and  drawing  one  end 
through  the  other  forms  a  knot,  which  is  kept  in 
place  against  the  rupture  by  pinning  to  the  band 
or  shirt.  I  have  tried  the  plan  on  one  boy  whose 
condition  was  discovered  when  about  three 
months  old,  and  now  at  eight  months  no  trace 
of  the  rupture  is  visible,  so  I  have  discarded  the 
yarn.  He  has  not  begun  to  creep  about  yet  or  I 
should  probably  have  kept  the  bandage  on  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.    The  truss  we  tried  for 
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only  three  days  and  it  quite  bruised  the  poor 
little  fellow's  body.—  E.  W.  L.,  Philadelphia. 

[We  once  saw,  many  years  since,  an  adult  at  a 
hospital  clinic,  who  rendered  himself  comfortable 
with  a  similar  contrivance,  which  he  declared 
to  be  more  efficient  than  any  truss  he  had  ever 
had.  While  we  admit  that  such  a  truss  may  be 
sometimes  more  comfortable  and  useful  than 
most  trusses,  we  do  not  think  that  it  usually  is 
comparable  to  really  good  trusses  well  fitted. 
Much  of  the  disappointment  from  trusses  arises 
from  the  necessarily  limited  opportunity  the 
patient  has  of  being  really  fitted.  The  truss  is 
bought  with  about  as  much  fitting  as  is  usual  in 
buying  a  ready-made  garment  ;  whereas  the 
fitting  should  be  as  careful  as  in  getting  a  set  ot 
false  teeth,  for  instance.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
young,  and  probably  pretty  fat  child,  the 
chances  of  a  good  fit  become  still  fewer,  and  in 
such  cases  a  knotted  hank  of  yarn  might  easily 
be  better  than  a  ready-made  truss.  —Ed.  Baby- 
hood.] 


Sense  and 
Sensibility  of 
Children. 


— There  are  two  sayings  in 
reference  to  children  common  in 
these  days.  One  is  that  ' '  Until 
seven  a  child  is  nothing  but  a 
little  animal ;"  the  other  is  like  to  it,  and 
additionally  expresses  approval  of  the  animal 
condition,  by  running  thus:  "A  child,  until  seven, 
ought  to  be  nothing  but  a  little  animal." 

These  sayings,  which  doubtless  originated  be- 
cause some  earnest  souls  deplored  the  unwise 
forcing  to  which  many  children  are  subjected, 
always  awaken  a  feeling  of  resentment  in  my 
soul.  For  a  child  is  much  more  than  a  little  an- 
imal from  the  beginning,  and  shows  its  tenden- 
cies and  hints  at  its  future  characteristics  at  a  re- 
markably early  age  in  most  instances — as  it  ought 
to  do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  children  are 
skillful  imitators  and  are  often  supposed  to  be 
moved  by  impulses  which  they  really  do  not  feel. 
I  have  seen  very  small  people  artfully  simulate 
grief,  when  those  around  them  were  really 
afflicted,  either  to  gain  attention  or  from  an  imma- 
ture idea  that  it  was  the  proper  thing. 

"She  feels  it  as  much  as  we  do,"  said  a  little 
girl's  relative.  There  had  been  news  of  a  death 
and  the  child  was  weeping  violently.  An  observ- 
ant lady  who  felt  that  the  little  mourner  ought  to 
be  diverted,  said  to  her  :  "'Why  do  you  cry  so, 
my  dear?  You  shouldn't  cry  so  !" 
■  "What  makes  the  rest  cry  then?" 
"They  cry  because  your  aunt  is  dead.  But 


you  never  saw  your  aunt,  and  I  would  try  not 
to  cry." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  didn't,"  exclaimed  the  child; 
"  I  cry  at  whatever  they  cry  at."  And  she  again 
set  up  a  vigorous  wailing. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  wherein  the  child 
figures  as  a  sort  of  small,  unconscious  hypocrite, 
observing  and  imitating  the  emotions  of  others. 
Religious  revivals,  to  which  parents  often  indis- 
creetly take  their  children,  furnish  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  very  young  to  affect  what 
they  do  not  feel. 

But  in  spite  of  such  examples,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  sense  and  sensibility  among  children 
which  is  too  little  taken  into  account  by  the  adults 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Most  bright 
children  develop  much  affection,  self-respect,  im- 
agination and  kindred  qualities  long  before  they 
are  seven,  and  they  often  carry  secret  memories 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  careless  who  have  been 
inconsiderate.  A  girl  of  eight,  well  taught,  and 
having  an  unusual  sense  of  honor,  was  asked  by 
a  lady  to  carry  a  note  to  a  friend.  With  willing 
hands  and  feet  she  started  to  do  the  errand,  only 
to  be  called  back  by  the  lady,  who,  tardily  re- 
membering that  the  note  was  not  sealed,  sealed 
it  before  the  messenger  and  returned  it  to  the 
hands,  no  longer  willing.  The  little  girl  felt  the 
incivility,  and  with  the  indiscreet  resentment  of 
her  years,  at  once  refused  to  carry  the  note,  to 
the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  its  writer. 
But  the  child  showed  more  sense  than  the  woman; 
for,  though  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  send  open 
notes  by  children,  it  certainly  is  indelicate  to 
openly  treat  even  a  child  as  untrustworthy,  at 
least  unless  it  deserves  to  be  treated  so. 

I  once  saw  a  tiny  girl's*  eyes  fill  at  a  remark 
from  her  mother  that  seemed  to  imply  suspicion. 
"Mamma,  I  made  a  mistake  and  opened  the 
Christmas  drawer.  But  I  never  looked  at  a 
thing !" 

"  A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accusing,"  re- 
plied her  mother.  It  was  good-naturedly  said; 
but  the  little  one's  eyes  were  swimming  at  once, 
and  overflowed  a  minute  later  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  remorseful  mother. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  impressed  by  the  feel- 
ings children  display  when  punished.  Not  the 
amount  of  hurt  but  the  reason  of  it  is  the  actual 
punishment,  proving  that  severity,  in  one  sense,  is 
often  unnecessary.  A  lady  one  day,  in  sport, 
caught  up  her  boy  of  four  and  struck  him  several 
times  with  pretended  displeasure.  He  began  to 
cry.    She  at  once  took  him  on  her  lap  to  comfort 
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him,  kissed  him  and  said:  "Don't  cry,  Bertie. 
Mamma  was  just  fooling.  I  didn't  mean  to  make 
you  cry."  Bertie  at  once  smiled  through  his 
tears  and  returned  to  his  play.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  disobedient  and  his  mother  promptly  in- 
flicted upon  him  several  sharp  strokes.  He 
looked  up  inquiringly:  "Are  you  just  fooling, 
Mamma?"  he  asked.  "No,  Bertie,"  she  re- 
plied, sternly.  "  You  are  a  naughty  boy  and  I 
am  in  earnest."  Whereat  the  child  wept  copi- 
ously. 

The  sensibilities  of  children  are  often  of  the 
most  tender  and  touching  kind.  A  little  girl  of 
five  and  a  half,  on  going  to  bed,  as  she  kissed  her 
mother  good-night,  looked  at  her  earnestly  and 
said:  "Mamma,  I  love  you  an  awful  lot."  She 
then  began  quietly  to  cry.  The  mother,  alarmed, 
asked  if  she  were  sick.  "Why,  no,  Mamma," 
said  the  child.  "  I  only  love  you,  Mamma.  Did 
you  know  anybody  could  cry  just  because  they 
love  anybody?"  The  same  little  girl,  learning 
that  the  long  hair  of  a  cherished  friend  had  been 
cut  off,  cried,  and  refused  for  a  long  time  to  see 
her,  lest  she  should  not  look  like  the  same  play- 
mate. 

Another  child  of  two  years  was  made  to  laugh 
at  a  quick  tune,  and  shed  tears  if  slow,  plaintive 
music  was  sung  to  her. 

None  of  these  children  were  unhealthy  or  used 
to  undue  excitement.  Yet  they  all  showed  a  de- 
gree of  sensibility  unusual  in  older  persons,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  ought  to  be  checked 
as  much  as  possible. 

No  doubt  every  reader  of  this  can  call  to  mind 
similar  instances  of  feeling,  of  judgment  or  of 
reason  in  the  very  young.  I  do  not  know  why 
parents  should  not  hail  with  delight  proper  indi- 
cations of  mental  and  emotional  growth,  exactly 
as  they  are  pleased  with  physical  beauty  and  de- 
velopment. We  should  be  able  to  recognize  the 
progress  of  individuality  in  children.  If  we  did, 
we  should  less  often  wound  those  who  compre- 
hend more  than  we  realize,  and  who  are  often 
wronged  because  they  are  misunderstood. — Mrs. 
George  Archibald,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— May  we  not  have  the  benefit 
Children  and     of  a  little  discussion  concerning 
Animals.       pets  in  Babyhood  ?   Surely  no 
doll  or  toy  can  fill  the  place  in 
a  child's  heart  which  belongs  of  right  to  some 
living  playfellow,  nor  can  it    so    develop  the 
character.    To  those  of  us  who  live  in  modest 
city  homes,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 


many  pets.  How  can  I  make  up  to  my  little 
ones  for  the  downy  chicks  which  were  my  spring 
delight  and  first  serious  responsibility,  for  the 
gentle  sheep  and  Iambs  or  the  baby  bossie? 
Blessings  on  the  city  parks,  where  child  visitors 
may  feed  the  snowy  ducks  and  the  awe-inspiring 
swans  with  their  own  hands,  and  peanut-loving 
goats  and  dainty  nibbling  deer  are  sure  to 
welcome  them. 

But  what  for  the  home  ?  Is  not  a  pet  kitten 
one  of  childhood's  inalienable  rights?  "No 
child  of  mine,  "  said  one  mother  to  me,  "  is  ever 
allowed  to  abuse  a  kitten  as  all  children  will." 
My  soul  rebelled  at  the  statement.  Our  hand- 
some black  kitten,  with  her  white  mittens,  has  led 
a  favored  existence,  as  most  kittens  do.  She  is 
usually  reckoned  in  the  category  of  "  folks  "  and 
given  equal  consideration  even  from  the  baby 
boy  whose  first  name  was  for  her.  She  plainly 
shows  a  disposition  to  tolerate  his  rough  handling 
for  his  good  intentions  ;  but  no  child  is  so  dull 
that  a  little  patience  will  not  teach  it  what 
"hurts  kitty,"  after  he  is  old  enough  to  play 
tyrant. 

Baby  boy  fell  in  love  with  dogs  at  a  very  early 
age  and  said  "  dog"  plainly  before  almost  any 
other  word.  But  dogs  were  not  the  playfellows 
of  my  childhood  and  a  certain  shyness  remains. 
In  a  country  home  Baby's  wishes  might  prevail, 
but  how  for  the  city  ?  Hydrophobia  is  not  a 
myth.  What  would  be  the  wisest  choice  in  dogs  ? 
Will  not  some  dog  lover  advise  ?  Can  rabbits  be 
healthy  and  happy  in  a  city  coal-shed  ?  Scarcely, 
it  would  seem.  And  what  of  pigeons?  If  I 
fit  up  a  pigeon  house  above  said  coal-shed,  will 
not  a  pair  or  two  desert  for  more  romantic  and 
populated  dove-cotes  ? 

Who  has  tried  an  aquarium  for  little  folks'  sake  ? 
That  reminds  me  of  a  worm  disclosed  one  day 
while  apple  paring.  My  little  girls,  three  and  five, 
saw  him,  and  one  called  him  "  horrid."  I  have 
no  penchant  for  worms;  but  the  word  picked  up 
under  alien  influences  jarred,  and  I  called  atten- 
tion, without  reproof,  to  one  or  two  curious 
points  in  its  structure.  They  watched  him  with 
an  intelligent  interest  which  in  five  minutes  had 
transformed  him  into  that  "dear  little  worm." 
How  young  a  child  can  wisely  be  given  the  care 
of  a  canary  ?  And  is  this  narrow  life  a  good  in- 
fluence ?  Generations  of  caged  ancestors  have 
perhaps  so  unfitted  them  for  other  modes  of 
life  that  the  objection  loses  force.  But  the 
list  of  animal  pets  may  easily  be  extended. — Julia 
S.  Visiter,  Chicago. 
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More  "Christian"  Science. 

Society  is  deeply  stirred  at  Quincy,  111.,  by 
the  death  from  croup  of  an  infant  whose  mother 
was  a  "  Christian  scientist."  When  the  child  be- 
came ill,  a  practitioner  of  Christian  science,  one 
Mrs.  Dr.  Hinckley,  was  called,  and,  after  making 
a  diagnosis,  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  infant  was  sick.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
well.  It  could  not  be  alleged  that  the  child  had 
a  "belief,"  and  that  this  belief  was  the  cause  of 
its  apparent  distress,  since  it  was  too  young  to 
have  beliefs  extending  beyond  the  range  of  the 
nursing  bottle.  But  that  it  was  not  sick  was  the 
confident  assurance  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hinckley.  An 
hour  and  a  half  later,  when  the  mother  lifted  the 
child  out  of  its  cradle,  it  was  dead.  No  regular 
physician  was  called  until  it  became  necessary  to 
procure  a  burial  certificate.  Then  the  facts  be- 
came known.  The  mother  was  not  an  ignorant 
woman.  She  was  a  person  moving  in  the  best 
society  of  the  place.  She  was  not  a  heartless 
woman.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  and  is  nearly 
distracted  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  babe.  Her 
understanding  of  the  mishap  is  that  "her  mortal 
mind  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it;  she  left  it 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  it  slipped  away."  This 
phase  of  Christian  science  implies  that  in  a  case 
where  the  patient  is  too  young  to  wrestle  with  a 
"belief,"  its  mother,  if  possessed  of  sufficient 
will-power,  can  vicariously  throw  off  the  illusion 
which  takes  the  form  of  croup,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  disease  whatsoever.  There  are  sects 
in  "  Christian  science  "  and  the  sectaries  are  at 
bitter  feud  with  each  other.  What  sect  Mrs.  Dr. 
Hinckley  belongs  to  is  not  stated  in  the  local 
accounts  of  the  affair,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the 
newspaper  comments  that  public  opinion  in 
Quincy  is  pretty  strongly  in  favor  of  sending 
somebody  to  jail.  It  is  time  that  an  example  was 
made  of  this  felonious  humbug.  The  laws  of 
most  States  are  sufficient  to  secure  sick  babies 
against  homicide  at  the  hands  of  Christian  science 
if  they  are  properly  enforced.— The  Nation. 

Bad  Diet,  not  Overwork. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  mischievous  notion 
that  unless  an  article  of  food  doubles  up  a  child 
with  colic  or  throws  him  into  a  fever  within 
twenty-four  hours  it  does  him  no  harm.  We 
often  see  whole  families  of  children  who  are 
thin,  sallow  and  nervous.  They  lose  many  days 
of  school  because  they  cannot  "keep  up  ;"  and 


the  parents  complain  bitterly  of  "our  high- 
pressure  system."  They  are  bilious,  or  have 
headache,  or  "  summer  complaint,"  or  they  can- 
not sleep,  or  they  have  no  appetite.  In  short, 
they  are  sick  half  the  time,  or  half  sick  all  the 
time. 

But  suggest  to  the  mother  of  this  family  that 
perhaps  their  food  is  not  suitable,  and  she  will 
indignantly  answer,  "Oh,  no!  they  never  eat  any- 
thing that  hurts  them."  The  blame  is  laid  on 
malaria — that  modern  scape-goat  who  bears 
our  sins  of  eating  and  drinking — or  on  over- 
study,  or  nervousness,  or  delicate  constitution, 
or  anything  but  the  real  reason.  The  trouble 
actually  is  that  the  stomach  is  doing  its  hard 
work  on  brain. 

Brain  and  body  call  for  strong,  rich  blood  to 
build  up  their  rapidly  growing  tissues,  and  to 
replace  what  exercise  and  study  burn  up.  But 
what  does  the  stomach  get  to  make  it  of?  Greasy 
meats,  with  all  the  life-giving  qualities  cooked 
out  of  them  ;  hot  bread,  and  compounds  like  it  ; 
all  kinds  of  fried  abominations,  whose  original 
excellence  is  destroyed  by  being  steeped  in 
boiling  lard  ;  rich  cake  and  pies,  sweets  and 
candy.  All  these  tax  digestion  to  its  utmost, 
and  give  little  nutriment  in  return. 

Poor  Jenny  starts  off  to  school,  after  a  restless 
night  in  a  room  with  every  window  closed  for 
fear  of  the  "night  air,"  with  nothing  for  break- 
fast but  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  ' '  to  keep  up  her 
strength  "  and  a  hot  roll.  "  She  never  has  any 
appetite  mornings."  She  comes  home  to  dinner 
faint  and  hungry,  to  find  roast  pork  and  mince 
pie,  or  fried  ham  and  heavy  apple  dumplings, 
which  her  poor,  eager  stomach  takes  and  tum- 
bles over  and  over  all  the  afternoon,  while  her 
brain  labors  heavily  with  the  afternoon  lessons. 
A  supper  of  something  which  tempts  but  does 
not  nourish  the  tired  stomach  finishes  the  day. 
Her  lessons  are  not  learned.  How  could  they 
be,  when  her  brain  has  had  to  work  against 
odds  all  day?  So  she  works  drearily  and  clum- 
sily all  the  evening,  then  goes  late  to  bed  in  her 
close  room,  with  lessons,  lessons  in  her  head  all 
night.  No  wonder  that  she  cannot  eat  any 
breakfast  the  next  morning  ! — Mary  Blake,  in 
the  Golden  Rule. 

A  Sanitary  House. 

It  will  stand  facing  the  sun  on  a  dry  soil  in  a 
wide,  clean,  amply  sewered,  substantially  paved 
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street,  over  a  deep,  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
lighted  cellar.  The  floor  of  the  cellar  will  he 
cemented,  the  walls  and  ceiling  plastered  and 
thickly  whitewashed  with  lime  every  year,  that 
the  house  may  not  act  as  a  chimney  to  draw  up 
into  its  chambers  micro-organisms  from  the  earth. 

Doors  and  windows,  some  of  which  extend 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  will  be  as  abundant  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  and  will  be  adjusted  to  secure 
as  much  as  may  be  thorough  currents  of  air. 
The  outside  walls,  if  of  wood  or  brick,  will  be 
kept  thickly  painted,  not  to  shut  out  penetrating 
air,  but  for  the  sake  of  dryness.  All  inside  walls 
will  be  plastered  smooth,  painted,  and,  however 
unaesthetic,  varnished.  Mantels  will  be  of  marble, 
slate,  iron,  or,  if  of  wood,  plain,  and  whether 
natural,  painted  or  stained,  varnished. 

Interior  wood  work,  including  floors,  will  all 
show  plain  surfaces  and  be  likewise  treated.  Mov- 
able rugs,  which  can  be  shaken  daily  in  the  open 
air — not  at  doors  or  out  of  windows,  where  dust  is 
blown  back  into  rooms— will  cover  the  floors. 
White  linen  shades,  which  will  soon  show  the 
necessity  of  washing,  will  protect  the  windows. 
All  furniture  will  be  plain,  with  cane  seats,  per- 
haps, but  without  upholstery.  Mattresses  will 
be  covered  with  oiled  silk ;  blankets,  sheets  and 
spreads,  no  comforts  or  quilts,  will  constitute  the 
bedding. 

Of  plumbing,  there  shall  be  as  little  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  there  is  shall  be  exposed,  as  is  the 
practice  now.  The  inhabited  rooms  shall  be  heated 
only  with  open  fires,  the  cellar  and  halls  by  radi- 
ated heat,  or,  better,  by  hot  air  furnace,  which 
shall  take  its  fresh  air  from  above  the  top  of  the 
house  and  not  from  the  cellar  itself  or  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  micro-organisms  most  abound. 
There  will  be  "house-cleaning  "  twice  a  year. 

Put  into  this  house  industrious,  intelligent  and 
informed  men  and  women — absolutely  essential 
conditions — and  as  much  will  be  done  as  at 
present  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
from  it  of  contagious  disease,  when  an  inmate 
brings  it  home  from  a  septic  house,  hospital, 
sleeping-car,  school-room,  theater,  church,  etc. 
— Indcpetident. 


The  Atlas  and  the  Dictionary. 

The  habit  of  consulting  these  two  books  is  in- 
valuable, and  the  earlier  it  is  formed  in  childhood 
the  better.  The  atlases  used  in  the  grammar 
schools  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  reference.  To 
some  children  geography  is  a  difficult  study;  but 
we  think  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  and  all 
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the  way  along  the  atlas  is  made  continual  use  of 
as  a  reference  book,  and  the  child  taught  to  find 
on  the  map  every  place  it  knows  anything  about, 
all  difficulty  would  vanish. 

As  one  grows  older  the  necessity  for  a  continual 
use  of  the  atlas  becomes  more  and  more  imper- 
ative. We  are  reading  every  day  of  happenings 
here  and  there,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  unless 
we  can  materialize  the  points  named  and  give 
them  "a  local  habitation,"  much  of  what  we  read 
will  fail  to  profit  us.  With  a  good  book  of  travels 
and  an  atlas  one  may,  without  moving  from  his 
own  fireside,  see  a  great  deal  of  foreign  life  and 
escape  all  the  discomfort  of  travelers.  It  is  quite 
usual  now  to  find  in  books  of  travels  accurate  and 
minute  maps  of  the  routes  gone  over,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  b.e. 

The  dictionary  is  another  book  we  need  to  have 
near  at  hand  all  the  time.  New  words  are  being 
added  to  our  vocabulary,  and  old  words  are  used 
with  new  shades  of  meaning.  If  we  are  reading 
after  a  writer  who  understands  the  definition  and 
force  of  the  words  he  uses,  we  shall  often  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  dictionary  in  order  to  get 
the  full  value  of  the  thoughts  expressed.  If  we 
are  reading  a  scientific  work  we  need  to  refresh 
our  memories,  for  scientific  and  technical  terms 
slip  easily  from  the  memory,  and  though  we  may 
understand  in  a  general  way  what  the  author 
says,  we  lose  much  if  we  do  not  understand  him 
thoroughly  and  exactly.  The  person  who  can 
locate  in  his  mind  on  the  map  all  the  places  he 
reads  about,  and  readily  define  accurately  all  the 
words  and  terms  he  finds  in  his  reading,  or  hears 
in  sermons,  speeches  and  conversations,  has  made 
a  good  beginning  toward  an  accumulation  of  ac- 
curate and  valuable  knowledge. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


How  to  Avoid  Danger  in  Thunder  Storms. 

The  chief  danger  incurred  by  human  beings 
and  other  living  animals  is  due  to  their  bodies 
being  better  conductors  than  some  objects,  al- 
though they  are  bad  conductors  in  the  sense  that 
they  afford  considerable  resistance  to  electrical 
discharges  passing  through  them,  and  therefore 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  heat  and  mechan- 
ical and  molecular  disturbance.  A  man  standing, 
walking  or  riding  upon  an  open  plain  during  a 
thunder  storm  is  in  a  dangerous  position,  because 
his  body  is  apt  to  be  made  a  stepping-stone  for  the 
discharge,  offering  less  resistance  to  it  than  air. 

The  danger  is  increased  by  the  near  presence 
of  water,  or  large  masses  of  metal  in  the  ground. 
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Dry,  low-lying  positions  are  safer  than  such  as  are 
elevated  or  exposed.  The  close  neighborhood 
of  water-courses  should  always  be  avoided.  It  is 
better  to  lie  flat  upon  the  ground  than  it  is  to 
stand  or  sit.  If  shelter  is  near,  the  individual 
should  get  at  once  completely  under  cover.  To 
stand  under  the  lee  of  a  house,  wall,  haystack  or 
thicket  of  trees  is  more  dangerous  than  to  remain 
altogether  exposed  in  the  open  air.  The  inside 
of  a  barn  or  out-house,  well  away  irom  the  walls, 
is  comparatively  safe.  A  distance  of  two  or 
three  yards  away  from  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees  is  a  comparatively  safe  position;  but  to  lean 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  thunder  storm  is  especially  dangerous. 

In  the  interior  of  a  house  not  adequately  pro- 
tected by  a  lightning  conductor,  it  is  best  to  keep 
to  the  lower  rooms  during  a  thunder  storm,  and 
to  remain,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Mothers'  Meetings. 

Have  you  a  mothers'  meeting  in  your  church, 
or  has  it  been  crowded  out  by  the  multiplication 
of  women's  societies  ?  An  admirable  organization 
of  this  character  may  be  found  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Hyde  Park.  It  is  held  monthly, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  about  forty  were  present. 
The  topic  for  discussion  was  children's  reading. 
Two  excellent  papers  were  read,  and  then  the 
mothers  talked  freely  together  about  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  assail  their  children  from 
weak  as  well  as  bad  literature,  and  suggestions 
were  made  for  counteracting  the  evil.  The  dis- 
cussions are  always  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  have  an  added  value.  The 
subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  how  to  train  chil- 
dren to  true  courtesy.  The  birthdays  of  the 
girls  and  boys  are  carefully  kept,  so  that  each 
mother  is  strengthened  by  knowing  that  others 
besides  herserf  are  making  her  child  a  subject  of 
special  prayer  as  a  new  mile-stone  is  passed  in 
life's  journey.  Young  mothers,  particularly, 
cannot  fail  to  find  such  gatherings  a  wonderful 
help  and  inspiration.  With  so  many  interests  to 
claim  their  attention  nowadays,  there  is  serious 
danger  that  women  may  not  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  taking  counsel  together  on  the 
most  vital  of  all  questions — the  home  training  of 
the  ch ild r en . — Congregalionalist. 


The  First  Memory. 

It  is  my  earliest  memory; 
Behind,  by  viewless  sunlight  kissed, 
Lies,  glimmering,  the  golden  mist 
That  hides,  forever  hides,  from  me 
The  fairy  land  of  infancy  ! 

The  gateway  of  our  narrow  yard 

My  baby  feet  from  roving  barred. 

One  day  I  found  it  swinging  wide; 

My  freedom  was,  at  last,  my  own; 

I  pressed  triumphantly  outside, 

And  stepped  forth  in  a  world  unknown ! 

Across  the  way,  a  field  of  corn 

Was  rustling  in  the  breezy  morn. 

I  hastened  to  it;  overhead 

The  long  green  leaves  their  banners  spread; 

(No  eastern  palm,  to-day,  to  me 

So  proudly  tall  would  seem  to  be  !) 

Above,  against  the  clear,  blue  sky, 

The  crests  of  flowers  rose  straight  and  high, 

While,  in  the  sheltering  shade  beneath, 

The  silk  hung  from  each  emerald  sheath. 

At  once  my  dimpled  hands  were  full — 

What  joy  the  glistening  threads  to  pull, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home  to  show  ! 

When  lo, 

I  could  not  find  the  way  to  go ! 

I  wandered  helpless  here  and  there; 

The  long,  green  leaves,  with  rustling  sound, 

Were  bending,  swaying,  all  around; 

They  whispered  terror  in  my  ears — 

"  Where  had  I  come  !  Oh,  where  ?  Oh,  where  ?" 

My  all,  my  baby  all,  seemed  lost, 

Since  I  the  door-yard  gate  had  crossed. 

With  trembling  limbs,  and  blind  with  tears, 

And  lifting  piercing  shriek  on  shriek 

That  still  to  me  seemed  faint  and  weak, 

Of  all  earth's  creatures  most  forlorn, 

I  stood  amid  that  waving  corn — 

When  on  my  brow  I  felt  a  kiss, 

Warm,  loving  arms  were  round  me  prest ! 

And  in  an  ecstacy  of  bliss 

I  lay  upon  my  mother's  breast  ! 

It  is  my  earliest  memory ; 
Aye,  more  !  how  oft  it  comes  to  me, 
When  all  looks  dark,  around,  above, 
And  seems  a  parable  of  Love  ! 

— Marian  Douglas,  in  Wide  Awake. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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IN  this  number  we  reprint  the  report  made 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  its  pathologists  on  the  "  Con- 
tagiousness of  Tuberculosis."  The  positions 
therein  taken  are  held,  we  believe,  by  the 
great  mass  of  physicians  who  fiave  examined 
the  evidence  now  available.  The  report  does 
not  undertake  to  discuss  all  the  questions 
that  may  come  up  concerning  tuberculosis. 
It  deals  merely  with  three  :  namely,  the  con- 
tagiousness of  tuberculosis,  the  ordinary 
sources  of  contagion,  and  its  prevention.  For 
the  layman  these  vital  questions  are  practi- 
cally the  only  ones.  To  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  nursery  at  heart  they  are  es- 
pecially important.  Long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  observant 
physicians  had  become  unwilling  to  have 
tuberculous  persons  about  children.  We  now 
know  why  they  are  dangerous.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  lung  diseases,  while  the 
commonest,  are  by  no  means  the  only  tuber- 
cular disorders.  Thus  they  range  all  the  way 
from  swollen  glands  in  the  neck  (common 
scrofula),  which  are  often,  if  not  always,  tu- 
bercular, to  chronic  joint  disease,  spinal 
(Potts')  disease,  and  tubercular  meningitis 
("  water  on  the  brain  ").  A  simple  list  of  the 
tubercular  diseases  of  childhood  would  be  a 
long  one.  No  physician,  if  he  had  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  would  have  a  person  suspected 
of  tubercular  disease,  at  least  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  as  a  nursery  attendant,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  she  might  in  other  respects 
be.  It  is,  moreover,  very  probable  that  a 
child  suckled  by  a  mother  with  active  tuber- 
culosis really  runs  a  greater  risk  of  disease 
than  if  artificially  fed  in  the  best  manner.  It 
is,  however,  a  complicated  question,  which 
can  only  be  answered  for  specific  cases,  as 
they  present  themselves,  how  far  a  tubercu- 


lous mother  should  have  the  immediate  care 
of  her  young  children. 

Several  charitable  ladies  having  con- 
tributed a  certain  sum,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  keep  the  Babies'  Wards  of  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  open  through- 
out the  summer.  There  will  thus  be  a  place 
where  sick  infants  and  little  children  can  be 
sent  during  the  hot  season,  and  given  proper 
diet,  nursing  and  medicinal  treatment.  As 
soon  as  convalescent  the  infants  will  be  sent 
to  the  country.  The  very  heavy  mortality 
during  the  summer  among  the  tenement- 
house  infants,  and  the  difficulty  of  properly 
treating  them  in  their  unfortunate  surround- 
ings, will  justify  the  extra  effort  made  in 
keeping  these  wards  open  through  the  sum- 
mer. More  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  this 
work  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  deficit  will  be  met  by  chari- 
table ladies  at  the  various  summer  resorts. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  attending 
physician,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin,  27  West 
51st  Street,  or  to  the  Superintendent  at  the 
hospital,  226  East  20th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Illington,  in  the  British  Medical 
fournal,  recommends  a  process  for  compel- 
ling unwilling  children  and  infants  to  take 
medicine  deemed  necessary  for  them.  This 
consists  in  "  fixing  the  cheeks  firmly  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  the 
spoon  is  inserted  with  the  right."  But  how 
much  better  a  "  process  "  would  be  the  daily 
inculcation  in  children  of  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  mother.  Many 
parents  submit  to  the  whims  and  consult  the 
preferences  of  their  children  during  health, 
and  then  try   to  enforce  obedience  when 
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serious  illness  makes  the  following  of  direc- 
tions a  necessity.  If  obedience  is  the  law  of 
the  household,  there  w^ill  be  no  need  of  any 
"  process  "  such  as  the  one  alluded  to,  or  that 
other,  still  more  pernicious,  of  holding  the 
nose  to  compel  the  swallowing  of  w^bat  is  in 
the  mouth  before  respiration  can  go  on,  as  in 
this  case  there  is  serious  danger  of  forcing 
the  medicine  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  with 
the  risk  of  suffocation. 


It  is  stated  that  notice  will  soon  be  given 
by  all  the  railroads  running  west  from  New- 
York  City  that  hereafter  no  children  will  be 
carried  on  passenger  trains  when  the  children 
are  unaccompanied  by  their  parents  or  some 
other  person.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
practice  of  placing  children  in  the  care  of 
conductors  to  be  carried  on  long  journeys, 
sometimes  half-way  across  the  continent,  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  railroads 
are  unwilling  that  further  care  and  responsi- 
bility shall  be  imposed  upon  their  employees. 
This  is  good  so  far  as  the  railroad  employees 
are  concerned,  and  it  is  certainly  good  for  the 
•children. 

Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  writing  in  Archives 
of  Pediatrics  upon  "  Sea  Bathing  for  Yen- 
Young  Children,"  after  quoting  the  news  of 
Drs.  Parsons  and  Brochard,  who  in  published 
works  had  expressed  themselves  adversely  to 
the  practice,  dissents  somewhat  from  their 
sweeping  conclusions  that  "  neither  the  very 
young  nor  the  aged  are  proper  subjects  for  sea 
bathing,"  by  mentioning  cases  from  his  prac- 
tice, in  which  undoubted  benefit  had  resulted 
from  it,  when  properly  applied  in  suitable 
cases.  "  Records  show  no  bad  results  from 
these  dip  baths  in  the  ocean,  probably  because 
I  or  my  assistant  did  the  bathing.  It  was  not 
left  to  the  mothers,  or  to  the  nurses  even. 
"Of  course,  great  care  was  taken  that  no  child 
should  have  such  a  bath  if  frightened  or 
chilled,  or  if  the  day  was  very  hot,  or  the  air 
or  water  very  cooL  Those  who  could  not 
have  a  sea  bath  were  bathed  at  the  Home 
with  salt  wrater  warmed  by  exposure  in  a  pail 
to  the  sun's  direct  heat.  It  is  noticeable  that 
unpleasant  results  did  occasionally  follow 


these  baths  at  the  Home,  presumably  because 
the  persons  giving  them  (generally  the 
mothers;  were  not  as  careful  as  they  should 
1  be.  The  number  of  children  who  had  the 
dip  baths  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of 
those  bathed  at  the  Home,  and  included 
within  the  ten  years  several  hundred  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  with  many  under 
one  year.  Among  these  were  puny  children, 
children  with  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  rick- 
ets, bronchitis,  non-contagious  skin  eruptions, 
joint  diseases,  and  scrofula.  The  method  of 
giving  the  bath  was  as  follows :  The  child, 
in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  an  attendant, 
was  protected^  f rom  the  sun's  heat  by  an  um- 
brella, and  had  on  clothes  easily  removed. 
When  the  doctor  was  ready  to  take  the  child, 
the  clothes  were  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  diaper,  drawers,  or  a  petticoat.  The 
doctor,  taking  the  child  in  his  arms  Csooth- 
ingly,  if  necessary),  gently  wets  the  head, 
face,  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  child  with 
salt  water,  and  then  dips  the  child  once  or 
twice  only  into  the  ocean,  the  water  coming 
up  to  the  chin  and  not  beyond.  The  child  is 
then  gently  rubbed  with  the  hand  and  given 
to  the  mother  or  attendant,  who  dries  it  im- 
mediately with  a  large  bathing-towel ;  it  is 
then  wrapped  in  a  shawl  or  blanket  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  then  dressed,  taken  to 
the  Home,  and  there  given  something  warm 
to  eat  or  drink.  I  have  been  particular  to 
give  these  details,  for,  in  my  judgment,  upon 
the  way  in  which  a  sea  bath  is  given  depends 
its  value  with  young  children,  rather  than 
that  the  age  should  determine  the  kind  of 
bath.  In  my  judgment,  sea  water  that  has 
stood  in  tanks  or  pails  for  a  considerable 
time  is  not  to  be  compared  for  bathing  pur- 
poses with  the  live,  fresh  water  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  a  common  sight  at  the  sea-shore  to  wit- 
ness children  playing  in  pools  of  water,  more 
or  less  dirty  or  slimy,  that  have  been  formed 
by  the  retreating  tide.  Parents  know  that  in 
these  pools  there  is  no  danger  from  the  un- 
dertow, but  the  water  is  lukewarm  and  weak- 
ening. A  careful  dip  or  two  in  the  live, 
fresh,  invigorating  water,  and  the  salt  air 
blowing  upon  the  skin,  combine  to  do  the 
greatest  good  even  for  young  children." 


CARE  OF  THE  EVES  IX  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


BY  ELIZABETH  SNYDER,  M.D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEXT  after  the  precautions  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life, 
the  cleansing  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-bom 
should  receive  early  and  careful  attention. 

Immediately  after  birth  the  eyes  should  be 
completely  cleansed  with  tepid  water — not 
soapsuds — small  pieces  of  soft  linen  or  ab- 
sorbent cotton  being  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  dried  before  any  other  part  of 
the  body  is  touched.  A  sponge  should  never 
be  used  to  cleanse  the  eyes,  and  no  piece  of 
linen  or  absorbent  cotton  should  be  used  the 
second  time.  The  water  should  be  contained 
in  a  convenient  basin  in  which  no  part  of 
the  child  has  been  immersed.  The  practice 
of  placing  the  infant  into  the  bath  and  then 
washing  the  eyes  with  the  water  in  which  the 
body  is  immersed  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned; there  is  always  a  possibility  of  in- 
jury from  soap  or  other  irritant. 

Impure  air  may  injuriously  affect  the  eyes 
of  infants.  Avoid  exposing  the  baby  to  cold, 
either  by  draught  upon  the  face  or  subjecting 
the  body  to  sudden  change.  A  chill  of  the 
whole  body  may  be  produced  by  putting  on 
a  damp  or  cold  napkin. 

The  Proper  Degree  of  Protection  in  the  First 
Weeks. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  life  infants  are  unable 
to  shelter  themselves  from  dazzling  light  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  head.  The  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  are  short,  thin  and  pale, 
and  the  eyelids  almost  transparent.  Too 
often  we  find  that  an  infant  is  placed  close 
to  a  window  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  even 
with  the  sun  shining  directly  upon  its  face. 
This  should  never  be,  although  there  is  no 
reason  for  falling  into  the  opposite  errors  of 


covering  the  face  so  as  to  impede  the  access 
of  fresh  air,  or  of  keeping  the  room  so  dark 
as  to  make  the  eyes  preternaturally  sensitive. 

Ophthalmia  and  its  Treatirent. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  the  eyes  of 
infants  are  exposed  is  the  inflammatory  dis- 
ease called  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  may 
occur  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care. 
The  disease  usually  appears  between  the 
second  and  fifth  day,  or  may  be  longer  de- 
layed. When  it  appears  it  is  easily  and  at 
once  recognized  by  the  redness,  swelling  and 
heat  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
yellowish-white  matter  from  the  eyelids.  At 
first  the  discharge  is  thin  and  scanty,  and 
glues  the  eyelids  together  as  it  dries  ;  but  it 
quickly  becomes  more  abundant,  creamy,  and 
of  a  yellowish,  pinkish  or  greenish  color. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  these 
signs  seek  the  advice  of  a  physician.  This 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
blindness  in  infants,  and  neglect  or  unskillful 
management  may  lead  to  partial  or  complete 
destruction  of  sight.  Yet  this  is  a  disease 
which  can  be  frequently  prevented  by  cleanli- 
ness, and  entirely  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

Until  medical  advice  can  be  obtained  the 
infant  should  be  kept  in  a  comfortably  wanned 
and  moderately  darkened  room.  The  eyes 
should  be  carefully  cleansed  and  bathed  as 
often  as  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fresh  discharge  formed.  It  is  the  discharge 
which  does  the  mischief.  The  cleansing  of 
the  eye  is  best  done  in  this  way  :  separate  the 
eyelids  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  wash 
out  the  discharge  by  allowing  a-  slender 
stream  of  luke-warm  water  to  run  between 
them  from  a  piece  of  linen  or  absorbent 
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cotton  held  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
eye.  Sponges  are  dangerous.  Move  the 
eyelids  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side  in 
a  gentle  rubbing  way,  to  bring  out  the  dis- 
charge from  below  them;  then  wash  it  off  in 
the  same  manner.  Be  careful  about  the  ears; 
see  that  no  water  trickles  into  them. 

A  cloth  can  be  held  against  the  cheek  by 
an  assistant  to  catch  the  water.  This  cleans- 
ing will  take  several  minutes.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  sudden  movements  of  the  head  it 
should  be  steadied  by  another  person.  When 
all  discharge  has  been  washed  away,  the  lids 
must  be  dried  by  gentle  pressure  with  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton,  or  some  other  absorbent 
material,  and  the  latter  immediately  disposed 
of.  A  little  cold  cream  or  vaseline  rubbed 
along  the  edge  of  the  eyelids  will  prevent 
them  from  sticking.  Also  keep  the  cheeks 
well  anointed,  as  they  are  excoriated  by  fre- 
quent washings.  See  that  the  hair  is  kept 
dry,  and  the  pillow  also. 

Poultices,  tea  leaves,  and  sugar  of  lead  lo- 
tions should  not  be  used;  they  are  conducive 
to  mischief,  stopping  the  way  to  the  right  and 
proper  course  to  be  taken. 

Precautions. 

Those  who  have  charge  of  a  child  with  this 
disease  must  remember  that  the  discharge 
from  the  lids  is  extremely  contagious.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  rank  poison;  the  small- 
est particle  of  it  introduced  into  a  healthy  eye 
by  the  finger,  handkerchief  or  towel  would 
excite  violent  and  dangerous  inflammation. 
It  is  deadly  poison  to  any  other  person's  eye. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  separating  the  eyelids 
that  no  discharge  flies  into  your  own  eyes. 
The  hands  should  be  kept  clean  and  not  be 
put  near  the  face  while  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  eye. 

The  Proper  Use  of  the  Eyes. 

When  the  period  of  infancy  is  passed,  and 
when  children  begin  to  employ  their  eyes  in- 
telligently about  surrounding  objects,  then 
the  character  of  the  visual  function  should  be 
observed.  The  proper  use  of  the  eyes  is  a 
matter  of  education.  Although  this  education 
is  an  unconscious  one,  it  is  nevertheless  one 
which  may  be  promoted  by  thoughtful  aid. 


In  showing  pictures,  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  hurriedly  from  one  to  another, 
but  should  be  induced  to  fix  their  attention 
for  a  while  on  the  prominent  points  of  each, 
so  as  to  form  the  habit  of  careful  observation. 
For  example,  in  showing  the  picture  of  a  dog 
it  is  well  to  direct  the  attention  by  questions 
or  remarks  to  all  parts  of  the  drawing — to  the 
head,  tail,  feet,  ears,  eyes,  size,  color,  shape 
and  other  particulars. 

Parents  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think 
of  and  treat  children  as  if  they  were  all  born 
with  eyes  of  equal  formation  and  endurance. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence among  adults  as  to  distinctness  and 
acuteness  of  vision.  One  person  may  read 
the  finest  print  held  near  to  the  eyes,  but  will 
scarcely  recognize  friends  two  or  three  yards 
off;  another,  who  can  see  the  hands  of  a  clock 
a  half  mile  off,  may  require  glasses  to  read. 
These  conditions  are  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
eyeball. 

Defects  Often  Overlooked. 

Defects  of  vision  are  usually  not  noticed 
until  school  training  begins.  Great  injustice 
is  often  done  children  by  accusing  them  of 
obstinacy  or  inattention  when  they  are  the 
subjects  of  physical  defects  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing. Those  with  a  high  degree  of  long-sight 
are  particularly  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
although  they  can  see  distant  objects  better 
than  near  ones,  they  sometimes  hold  the  book 
close  to  the  eyes  to  make  the  print  appear 
larger.  Four-fifths  of  the  cases  of  internal 
squint  are  the  result  of  long-sight,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  eyes,  but  may  gen- 
erally be  prevented  and  sometimes  cured  by 
proper  and  timely  correction  of  the  optical 
defect.  In  most  cases  children  see  badly  with 
the  squinting  eye.  The  eyes  of  children  with 
long-sight  are  usually  "  weak,"  and  become 
watery  and  blood-shot  after  prolonged  use. 
The  edges  of  the  lids  are  often  thickened  and 
red.  The  constant  strain  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms. 

Astigmatism. 

Children  with  the  defect  known  as  astig- 
matism, that  is,  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
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curvature  of  the  front  part  of  the  eye,  often 
appear  stupid  and  inattentive,  because  there 
is  in  this  condition  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  slow  sight  " — that  is,  they  do  not  recognize 
a  word  quickly  on  first  sight,  but  it  seems 
to  come  to  them  afterward.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  of  the  letters  have  a  different  focus,  and 
mental  effort  is  required  to  combine  them. 

Dangers  from  Bad  Light  and  Poor  Print. 

During  the  period  of  growth  the  eye  is 
more  liable  to  change  of  form.  Where  there 
is  a  slight  degree  of  short-sight  or  a  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  this  defect,  children  should 
never  be  allowed  to  write  or  read  by  insuf- 
ficient light;  bad  light  and  poor  print  may  not 
only  increase  this  trouble,  but  produce  it  in 
an  eye  originally  perfect.  The  Austrian  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  books  printed 
with  small  type  in  public  schools,  as  short- 
sightedness is  so  prevalent  among  the  school 
children  of  Austria.  With  print  or  writing 
the  paper  need  never  be  nearer  than  ten  or 
twelve  inches  from  a  normal  eye. 

The  Importance  of  a  Proper  Position  in 
Reading. 

One  of  the  causes  which  most  frequently 
necessitate  holding  the  book  close  to  the 
eye  is  a  defect  in  the  amount  or  direction  of 
light.  The  light  should  fall  upon  the  book 
from  above  and  from  the  side.  Much  dis- 
comfort may  be  caused  by  shadows  thrown 
upon  the  book  or  paper  by  the  shoulders, 
head  or  hand.  The  most  injurious  direction 
for  the  light  to  come  from  is  that  directly  in 
front.    There  are  unfortunately  many  schools 


so  badly  constructed  that  twilight  commences 
in  them  quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  even 
when  poor  light  is  not  the  rule  all  day.  It  is 
very  important,  whether  at  home  or  at  school, 
to  see  that  children  in  reading,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  writing,  maintain  a  position  in 
which  the  head  is  not  allowed  to  fall  too  far 
forward.  The  desk  and  its  relation  to  the 
seat  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  eyes.  If  a  child  is  uncomfort- 
ably seated  he  is  sure  to  lean  forward  on  the 
desk,  thus  bringing  the  eyes  too  close  to  the 
work,  and  overfilling  the  blood  vessels  by 
gravitation  and  impeding  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  and  eyes,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  flushing  of  the  face  which  occurs  when 
the  head  is  kept  for  some  time  in  such  an 
attitude. 

The  Defects  of  School  Rooms. 

Various  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
are  caused,  or  at  least  promoted,  by  exposure 
to  wet  or  vicissitudes  of  weather.  In  all 
schools  there  should  be  arrangements  to 
allow  of  the  removal  or  drying  of  wet  or 
damp  clothing,  and  especially  of  wet  or  damp 
shoes,  before  children  are  settled  to  their 
tasks.  The  atmosphere  of  school  rooms  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  is  very  generally 
neglected.  The  greater  proportion  of  private 
schools  are  held  in  houses  not  intended  for 
the  purpose,  and  parents  who  give  every  care 
to  the  surroundings  of  their  children  at  home 
are  often  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  they 
spend  many  hours  of  the  day  in  a  close  and 
over-heated  room.  This  now  and  then  brings 
a  case  of  weak  sight  from  debility  and  ner- 
vous exhaustion  to  the  office  of  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeon. 


BABY  WANTS  TO  EAT. 

BY  SIMON  BARUCH,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  \)  ABY  wants  to  eat — what  may  we  give  and  asks  his  age  and  probably  the  number  of 

J3    him  ?"  is  a  question  frequently  ad-  teeth.    The  answer,  let  us  say,  is:  he  is  ten 

dressed  to  the  family  physician.     The  latter  months  old,  and  has  four  or  six  teeth, 

scrutinizes  the  child's  appearance  with  care,  "  Your  baby  looks  plump  and  healthy,  and 
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appears  to  thrive  on  the  exclusive  milk  diet," 
remarks  the  physician.  "  Why  do  you  want  to 
give  him  anything  else  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  is  the  reply,  "  he  is  bright  as  a 
lark,  sleeps  well  and  is  never  ailing;  but  he 
is  so  anxious  to  eat !  Why,  he  will  grasp  at  a 
crust  of  bread,  a  bone,  a  piece  of  meat,  in- 
deed any  food  he  may  see,  and  put  it  at 
once  into  his  mouth  with  evident  relish  and 
satisfaction." 

This  is  regarded  as  evidence  that  a  change 
from  the  monotony  of  milk  diet  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  baby  surely  wants  to  eat.  It 
does  not  occur  to  the  parent  that  this  baby 
will  grasp  at  a  fork,  a  spoon  or  a  piece  of 
wood  and  put  these  into  his  ever-ready  little 
mouth  with  equal  relish  and  satisfaction. 

Many  mothers,  and  I  may  say  fathers  as 
well,  note  with  joy  this  apparent  evidence  of 
development;  they  regard  this  desire  to 
"  prehend  "  and  "  chew  "  as  the  dawning  of 
emancipation  from  extreme  babyhood.  It  is 
really  "  cunning,"  they  will  say,  this  active 
interest  of  the  babe  in  its  own  maintenance, 
this  intelligent  realization  of  its  needs,  this 
beginning  of  an  effort  at  self-preservation. 
Many  parents  encourage  this  "  dawning  in- 
stinct "  by  furnishing  the  cunning  little  thing 
with  a  crust  of  bread,  a  juicy  piece  of  steak, 
a  "  dry  bone  "  (whose  surface,  however,  has 
not  been  deprived  of  all  its  tendinous  be- 
longings), a  piece  of  cake  or  "anything  on 
the  table."  They  rejoice  to  see  the  baby 
cram  these  things  into  its  little  mouth  and 
dispose  of  them  after  a  fashion,  wasting,  it  is 
true,  the  larger  portion,  but  sending  the  re- 
mainder down  its  little  throat,  crude  and 
unprepared  for  digestion,  into  a  stomach  un- 
fitted for  its  reception. 

That  this  course  is  at  times  pursued  with 
impunity  cannot  be  denied.  That  the  human 
body,  adult  as  well  as  infantile,  is  daily  sub- 
jected to  maltreatment  without  resenting  the 
latter,  is  within  the  experience  of  every  phy- 
sician. Fortunately  even  an  infant's  delicate 
digestive  tract  adapts  itself  to  occasional 
insults.  But  the  time  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
when  this  infringement  of  nature's  laws  brings 
its  punishment.  The  doctor,  called  in  haste, 
finds  the  lovely  babe  writhing  in  agony  or 


perhaps  in  convulsions.  An  emetic  or  pur- 
gative reveals  the  cause.  Prompt  action 
brings  relief;  the  danger  passes.  In  other 
cases,  indeed  in  the  larger  proportion,  the 
digestive  tract  appears  to  tolerate  the  food  for 
whose  disposal  it  is  unprepared.  The  child's 
abdomen  grows  large,  it  gains  flesh,  but  re- 
mains flabby.  Sooner  or  later  the  stomach 
(abdomen)  becomes  distended  with  gas,  the 
result  of  fermentation  of  the  imperfectly 
digested  food.  A  form  of  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal catarrh  or  a  combination  of  both  is 
developed;  the  child  droops;  its  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed; it  frequently  cries  out  in  its  sleep;  it 
becomes  fretful,  peevish,  but  is  relieved  by  an 
occasional  vomiting  spell  or  by  a  diarrhoea 
which  appears  to  re-establish  its  former 
condition.  If  this  hint  of  Nature  be  not 
taken  by  the  intelligent  mother  or  by  a 
physician,  a  more  serious  condition  is  devel- 
oped, which  often  baffles  the  best-directed 
treatment,  and  only  yields,  if  it  yield  at  all,  to 
starvation,  which  reduces  the  child  far  below 
its  previous  condition.  Thus  all  the  antici- 
pated advantage  from  overfeeding  is  lost. 
Aside  from  the  moral  effect  of  resisting  the 
child's  whims  and  fancies,  which  even  at  this 
early  age  may  advantageously  be  begun,  but 
on  which  it  is  not  my  province  here  to  dwell, 
this  unnatural  and  unphysiological  course 
cannot  be  condemned  with  too  earnest  em- 
phasis. Common  sense,  combined  with  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  physiology, 
will  safely  guide  the  mother  in  the  right 
direction. 

What,  then,  does  common  sense  teach  ? 
The  child  has  only  incisors,  i.e.,  cutting  teeth, 
whose  function  it  is  to  bite  food  and  not  to 
chew  it.  There  are  not  yet  any  jaw  teeth,  or 
molars,  whose  function  it  is  to  grind  and  chew 
food.  The  child  being  unprovided  with  the 
necessary  chewing  apparatus,  mother  Nature 
expects  it  to  have  the  food  which  she  has  or- 
dained for  it,  namely,  milk  and  nothing  else. 

What  does  physiology  teach  on  this  subject? 
Chewing,  grinding,  comminuting  the  food,  is 
the  preliminary  step,  the  first  element  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  molar  teeth  or 
grinders  appear  at  the  proper  time  to  fulfill 
this  function.     Until  they  do  appear,  food 
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requiring  no  preparation  by  chewing — milk 
— is  the  proper  food. 

Again,  with  the  eruption  of  the  molars, 
certain  glands  in  the  mouth  and  elsewhere 
are  developed;  glands  whose  secretion  greatly 
aids  in  the  preparatory  digestive  process, 
which  is  executed  within  the  mouth,  when 
solid  food  is  taken.  Without  these  secre- 
tions farinaceous  food  (if  not  predigested)  is 
ushered  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  an 
unwelcome  guest,  for  whose  reception  these 
organs  are  totally  unprepared,  and  whose 
presence  taxes  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
sooner  or  later  fermentation  ensues  and  so- 
called  catarrhal  troubles  are  induced.  Now 
the  doctor  is  called  into  requisition;  he 
preaches  a  sermon  from  a  text  whose  reading 
is  at  times  only  painful;  on  other  occasions 
but  too  saddening.  Let  mothers  take  this 
text  to  heart  while  reading  these  lines,  and 
then  save  their  darlings  from  illness  and  de- 
struction: The  teeth  are  the  unerring  guide. 

No  matter  what  the  age  of  the  child;  no 
matter  what  its  apparent  fancies  or  wants;  no 
matter  what  the  grandmother,  aunt  or  "  ex- 
perienced "  friend  may  say,  follow  nature's 
guide  alone.  Until  the  child  has  four  molar 
teeth  let  him  have  naught  but  liquid  or  lique- 
fied food.  Milk,  good  mother's  milk,  is 
nature's  food,  and  it  should  not  be  denied 
your  offspring.  Their  health,  and  in  most 
cases  your  own  also,  will  be  maintained  and 
improved  by  judicious  maternal  nursing,  at 
least  up  to  ten  months.  It  is  a  sad  mistake 
to  delegate  the  rearing  of  an  infant  to  a 
stranger's  hand;  quite  as  unfortunate  as  it 
would  be  later  to  delegate  its  moral  training 
to  a  foreign  hand.  This,  however,  is  too  large 
a  subject  for  the  present  paper.  I  desire  here 
only  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  withhold- 
ing all  solid  food  from  infants  not  possessing 
teeth  with  which  to  chew  it.  Upon  this 
common-sense  plea  may  I  not  hope  to  obtain 
a  large  following  among  mothers  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  these  lines  without  re- 
ferring to  an  argument  which  many  "  ex- 


perienced "  persons  wield  with  skill  and  success 
in  favor  of  giving  infants  a  varied  diet.  They 
point  with  satisfaction  to  this  or  that  child, 
whose  robust  appearance  is  called  upon  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  promiscuous  feeding.  The 
answer  is  not  difficult.  You  are  presented 
with  an  illustration  of  one  of  nature's  laws, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  strongest — an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  an  unphysiological 
diet  brings  swift  vengeance  upon  mother  and 
babe.  But  even  these  apparently  thriving 
infants  testify  to  the  violation  of  nature's 
laws  when  they  are  attacked  by  illness,  for 
such  infants  depreciate  rapidly  ;  they  actually 
shrivel  when  sick  in  a  shocking  manner  ;  the 
rapid  change  from  plumpness  to  a  haggard 
appearance  is  a  marvel  to  observers,  but  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  intelligent  physician.  I 
have  seen  young  Negro  babies  in  the  South 
thriving  in  midwinter  upon  "  corn  bread  " 
clipped  in  "  pot  liquor  "  (the  greasy  liquid  re- 
sidue from  bacon  boiled  with  "  greens,"  a 
species  of  rough  cabbage).  Whether  or  not 
the  black  debris  from  the  sweepings  of  the 
iron  pot  aided  digestion  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover ;  but  the  piccaninnies  seemed  to 
thrive  and  grow  fat  upon  this  unwholesome 
diet.  But  I  have  seen  the  plump  and  shining 
faces  of  these  little  darkies  shrink  in  twenty- 
four  hours  when  attacked  by  "  summer  com- 
plaint" into  haggard,  wizened  lines,  and  dur- 
ing continued  illness  their  bodies  shrivel 
with  alarming  rapidity  into  the  mere  shadows 
of  their  former  selves. 

I  have  seen  the  same  results  among  the 
more  favored  classes,  from  premature  feeding 
with  corn-starch,  oatmeal,  meat  and  bread. 
Innovations  and  changes  in  diet  should  al- 
ways be  made  in  winter,  when  the  predispos- 
ing causes  to  disease  of  the  digestive  system 
are  somewhat  in  abeyance.  It  is  advisable 
to  continue  the  milk  diet  during  the  summer, 
even  though  the  molars  make  their  appear- 
ance near  this  time,  and  offer  a  physiological 
indication  for  a  change  which  the  infant  as 
well  as  the  mother  would  hail  with  joy. 


CHILDREN  OF  LARGE  FAMILIES. 


BY  ELIZABETH  EGGLESTON  SEELYE. 


"  r  I  "^ALK  about  enjoying  one's  children — I 
I  endured  mine,"  said  a  lady  who  had 
had  five  babies  in  as  many  years.  Though 
not  in  the  least  lacking  in  natural  affection, 
she  had  neither  time  nor  strength  to  enjoy 
her  babies.  Others  might  admire  and  cuddle 
them  in  their  dainty  clothes,  but  how  was 
she  to  do  other  than  endure  them,  with  their 
ever-recurring  demands  upon  her  time  and 
her  health  ?  Her  case  is  rather  an  excep- 
tional one;  but  that  any  mother  of  a  compar- 
atively large  family  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  her  children,  requires  much  wisdom  in 
management  and  some  sacrifice  of  vanity, 
unless  her  purse  be  a  very  long  one. 

There  are  women  who  rear  large  families 
of  children,  do  their  housework,  and  make 
their  own  and  their  children's  clothes,  accom- 
plishing all  creditably,  and  with  more  equa- 
nimity than  another  woman  shows  in  man- 
aging her  lone  chicken  with  all  the  aids 
imaginable.  There  are  still  others  who  do 
not  cover  quite  so  wide  a  field,  but  run  large 
families  without  an  abundance  of  help,  and 
yet  escape  being  utterly  distracted  and  over- 
come by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
question  is  as  to  how  they  do  it,  since  to 
many  women  falls  the  lot  of  motherhood  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  it  were  a  pity  that  this 
best  time  should  be  spent  in  incessant  worry 
and  care  without  any  of  the  recompense 
nature  has  intended. 

The  mother  who  is  to  rear  a  large  number 
of  children  should  have  fairly  good  health, 
which  is  often  due  to  a  little  prudence  at  the 
right  time.  Many  a  woman  reared  in  lux- 
ury overworks  herself  on  the  eve  of  some 
journey  or  social  event.  A  little  foresight 
and  resolution  will  preserve  to  most  women, 


in  any  station,  a  fair  amount  of  health.  An 
even  allowance  of  exercise  is  good;  it  is  usu- 
ally the  undue  strain  put  suddenly  upon  an 
unaccustomed  frame  which  works  mischief. 

As  a  rule,  the  "smart  woman,"  who  fills 
her  sisterhood  with  amazement  and  a  sense 
of  shame  in  view  of  their  own  meaner  per- 
formances, is  beforehand  with  her  work. 
She  takes  the  quieter,  expectant  months  of 
motherhood  to  do  many  things  that  would 
crowd  her  sadly  while  under  the  sway  of  a 
young  baby.  The  layette  is  not  only  made, 
and  made  of  a  good  size,  that  the  garments 
may  last  a  year  by  shortening,  but  her  own 
wardrobe  is  put  in  good  condition,  that  she 
may  not  be  caught  in  the  distressed,  semi- 
dressed  condition  which  created  in  her  a 
horror  of  motherhood  when  she  was  a  girl. 
Closets  and  drawers  are  put  in  order,  and  all 
the  little  things  accomplished  which  require 
time,  while  she  has  still  time  to  spare.  If 
she  has  older  children,  their  clothes  are  also 
prepared  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  while  the 
youngest  is  gently  but  firmly  weaned  from 
his  baby  privileges  and  trained  to  compara- 
tive independence,  that  the  wrench  may  not 
come  upon  him  and  his  mother  too  suddenly 
in  the  time  of  her  prostration.  All  these  little 
activities,  if  indulged  in  with  moderation, 
give  the  expectant  mother  a  healthful  amount 
of  exercise,  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  occupy  her  mind  so  that  it  is  not  a  prey 
to  nervous  fancies  and  forebodings. 

During  the  trying  reign  of  the  new  baby — 
that  is,  from  the  time  he  is  born  until  he 
walks,  and  is  thus  comparatively  independ- 
ent— she  is  resolute  not  to  be  too  much  en- 
slaved. She  knows  that  what  regards  his 
health  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  herself 
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as  well  as  to  him;  but  she  will  insist  upon  his 
entertaining  himself  as  much  as  possible  by 
his  own  resources  and  not  too  much  at  the 
expense  of  her  time  and  strength.  Any  one 
who  observes  young  children  will  see  that 
those  who  are  judiciously  neglected  are,  as  a 
rule,  better-natured  and  healthier  than  those 
who  are  constantly  in  arms.  The  busy 
mother  has  her  work  always  at  hand,  and 
when  Baby  will  be  fairly  contented  out  of  her 
arms,  she  is  putting  in  her  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  Thus  her  house  and  her  other 
children  do  not  surfer  materially,  and  she  es- 
capes the  fretful  feeling  of  being  forever  tied 
down  in  view  of  duties  which  are  always 
postponed  and  ever  accumulating.  Of  course, 
there  may  come  a  time  when  she  has  an  ex- 
ceptional child,  a  baby  invalid— the  most 
exacting  of  all  invalids — who  must  be  cared 
for  at  the  expense  of  all  else ;  and  the  mother 
must  resolutely  close  her  eyes  to  all  the  un- 
done things  around  her.  Then  what  has 
been  accomplished  beforehand  will  stand  her 
in  good  stead. 

The  woman  who  is  rearing  a  goodly  lot  of 
children  should  rigidly  eschew  that  which 
goes  for  mere  display  in  dress.  A  handsome 
child,  handsomely  dressed,  is  an  attractive 
sight ;  but  who  that  loves  children  has  not 
been  as  well  pleased  with  a  bright  little  sun- 
tanned face  above  a  neat  gingham  apron, 
which  is  so  suggestive  of  freedom  and  good 
times  ?  Fine  dress  has  a  doubtful  effect  on 
children's  manners  and  morals,  particularly 
where  the  family  purse  is  strained  and  the 
mother's  health  and  nerves  are  sacrificed  in 
its  interest.  In  such  a  case,  the  attention 
which  she  should  be  giving  to  the  internal 
furniture  of  the  little  bodies,  the  directing  of 
thoughts  and  habits,  is  expended  upon  exter- 
nal decoration,  at  a  great  expense  to  herself 
as  well. 

A  child's  dress  may  indicate  refinement 
and  taste  without  any  great  outlay  of  time  or 
money.  For  young  children  a  fine  material, 
simply  made,  is  far  better  than  an  overload- 
ing of  trimming.  Who  has  not  inwardly 
smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  young  mechanic's 
wife,  who  has  deluged  her  baby  with  lace  and 
other  fineries  to  the  neglect  of  her  own  per- 


son, so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
relation  between  the  two,  when  she  flourishes 
him  with  self-forgetful  pride  in  the  street  car 
on  a  Sunday?  There  is  nothing  in  such  bad 
taste  as  that  which  is  unsuitable.  If  one's 
income  is  small,  one's  acquaintances  are 
pretty  well  aware  of  it,  and  are  little  im- 
pressed by  an  inappropriate  display  in  articles 
of  apparel. 

In  the  dress  of  a  baby  there  is  nothing  so 
desirable  as  cleanliness.  A  mother  can  make 
a  dozen  plain,  white  dresses,  while  she  is 
laboring  over  two  or  three  elaborate  ones. 
But  there  is  the  laundrying.  Too  much  must 
not  be  put  upon  faithful  Bridget,  where  there 
are  so  many  little  ones  to  wash  for.  But  it 
is  not  the  washing  of  the  small,  soft  garment, 
it  is  the  "  doing  up,"  which  makes  the  labor. 
Then  let  the  little  every-day  frocks  go  with- 
out starch,  which  is  an  inartistic  element,  and 
let  Baby  have  his  two  or  three  plain  dresses  a 
day,  if  need  be,  to  keep  him  sweet  and  clean, 
rather  than  have  him  exist  much  of  the  time  in 
soiled  furbelows,  and  hastily  ram  him  into 
something  clean  when  any  one  comes. 

For  older  children,  boys  and  girls,  strong, 
dark  aprons,  neatly  made  and  well-fitted,  are 
a  great  comfort  and  economy.  They  may  be 
worn  in  the  house,  at  play,  or  in  the  country, 
out-of-doors.  A  child's  dress  should  be  such 
that  he  may  be  allowed  as  much  freedom  of 
exercise  as  possible  without  constant  admo- 
nitions from  worried  Mamma,  who  sees  her 
work  rapidly  going  to  destruction.  The 
mother  should  put  vanity  aside,  and  resolutely 
save  herself  undue  anxiety  about  trifles,  and 
her  children  the  tormenting  nagging  which 
makes  her  voice  a  terror  to  them. 

Children  of  a  large  household  are  happier 
and  better  disciplined  for  life  than  those 
raised  singly.  The  last  baby  eagerly  joins  in 
the  plays  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  soon 
as  he  can  toddle  after  them,  and  leaves  his 
mother  to  comparative  liberty.  The  children 
of  a  large  family  do  not  pine  for  companion- 
ship and  are  early  trained  to  rub  against  and 
bear  with  their  equals — an  invaluable  lesson, 
while  they  unconsciously  acquire  strong 
natural  affections,  despite  their  frequent  dis- 
agreements. 
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The  wise  mother  of  a  large  family  culti- 
vates independence  in  all  her  children.  They 
are  early  allowed  to  learn  to  care  for  their 
own  persons  with  due  supervision,  they  are 
permitted  to  settle  their  own  disputes  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  justice  and  good  train- 
ing, and  they  are  forced  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources  for  entertainment,  thus  becom- 
ing more  inventive  and  active.    If  she  have 


fair  health,  resolution  and  energy,  such  a 
mother  may  order  her  little  community  with 
success,  accomplish  wonders  in  the  eyes  of 
her  less  spirited  sisters,  and  still  find  time  to 
enjoy  her  children  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  that  good  understanding  between  parent 
and  child  which  makes  her  a  force  in 
their  future  and  so  in  the  future  of  the 
race. 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— IV. 


BY  SARAH  E.  POST,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  seems  to  me,"  said  some  one  recently, 
"  there  is  some  fallacy  about  your 
statement  in  regard  to  the  greater  digesti- 
bility of  cold  food.  Everybody  knows  that 
warm  or  hot  food  is  more  readily  taken  and 
more  easily  digested." 

And  my  objector  was  not  wrong.  In  the 
case  of  a  great  many  of  us,  hot  food  and  even 
highly  seasoned  food  is  required  to  insure 
digestion.  But  why  ?  In  the  first  place, 
perhaps,  because  anything  else  is  unpalatable 
to  us.  It  is  curious  how  much  the  mind 
has  to  do  with  digestion.  The  mere  odor  of 
a  food  which  we  like  will  cause  the  digestive 
secretions  to  appear,  while  food  which  is  un- 
palatable may  remain  in  the  stomach  undi- 
gested for  a  long  time.    We  speak  of 

A  Capricious  Stomach. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. The  secretions,  the  movements  of 
the  stomach,  the  action  of  swallowing  even, 
are  all  directed  by  the  nervous  system — are 
all  practically  under  the  control  of  the  brain. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  brain  concerns  itself 
with  all  these  forms  of  activity,  but  I  do  say 
that  there  are  but  few  of  them,  if  any,  in 


which  the  brain  cannot  interfere  at  any  time- 
Ordinarily  we  are  unconscious  of  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  but  again  the  heart  may 
"  stand  still  from  fear,"  and  there  are  people 
who  can  slacken  the  heart's  action  by  delib- 
erate intention.  The  digestion  is  beyond  all 
the  other  inorganic  functions  susceptible  to 
this  sort  of  interference.  Anger,  fear,  pre- 
occupation, sudden  news  and  many  other 
varieties  of  sentiment  and  occurrence  are 
capable  of  inhibiting  its  action.  A  young 
woman  received  news  that  her  brother  had 
been  committed  to  an  asylum,  and  in  the  in- 
stant, apparently,  digestion  stopped.  The 
food  simply  decomposed  in  her  stomach,  and 
was  finally  gotten  rid  of  only  at  the  end  of 
several  days.  Similarly  the  sentiment  of  dis- 
gust will  inhibit  the  digestion  of  food.  This 
sentiment  may  be  psychical  in  its  origin,  re- 
sulting from  associations,  or  it  may  result 
from  stimulation  of  the  gustatory  or  olfac- 
tory nerves.  The  odor  or  the  taste  may  be 
offensive.  As  a  consequence,  the  person 
may  be  unable  even  to  swallow ;  while,  if 
swallowed,  the  stomach  may  refuse  to  retain 
the  food  ;  or  if  retained  its  digestion  may  be 
impaired. 
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Food  Must  be  Palatable. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  tight  with  this  psy- 
chical element,  either  in  the  child  or  in  the 
adult.  We  may  temporize,  cajole — but  defy 
it  ?  Not  without  the  help  of  medical  means. 
We  see,  then,  that  our  analysis  has  resolved 
the  capricious  stomach  into  the  capricious 
brain  or  nervous  system,  an  obstacle  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  nor  as  a  rule  reformed. 
Hot  and  seasoned  food  are  in  many  cases  a 
requirement,  not  of  the  stomach,  but  of  the 
brain.  Spoiled  adults  must  probably  have 
both.  But  I  was  not  asking  the  reader  to 
reform  his  or  her  dietary.  I  was  not  propos- 
ing to  reform  my  own.  I  was  not  talking 
about  adults,  but  about  two-year-old  child- 
ren and 

Starting  Right. 

This  capricious  brain  is  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, habit,  over-stimulation.  The  truth  of 
the  statement  will  be  borne  home  by  a  glance 
over  the  dietary  of  different  peoples.  How 
varied  are  the  favorite  articles  of  food  ! 
Again,  under  circumstances  of  privation  how 
great  is  the  relish  developed  for  plain  food  ! 
Who  would  dream  of  consulting  the  cow's 
brain  in  the  choice  of  her  dietary?  The 
child  is,  in  the  present  aspect,  but  a  young 
animal,  and  our  care  is  not  to  endow  him 
speedily  with  the  intellectual  and  the  spirit- 
ual, but  to  develop  the  physical,  to  provide 
what  the  animal  requires.  And  in  this  phy- 
sical foundation,  upon  which  so  much  of  our 
happiness  and  usefulness  depend, 

Early  Habits  of  Eating 

are  most  important.  We  like,  as  a  rule, 
those  articles  of  diet  which  as  children  we 
were  taught  to  like  and  to  eat.  Some  peo- 
ple do  not  eat  green  salads  because  they 
"  never  were  on  the  table  at  home."  Others 
cannot  eat  oysters  for  the  same  reason.  It  is 
well,  then,  that  the  child  should,  when  young, 
be  accustomed  or  introduced  to  all  of  the 
standard  articles  of  food.  Forethought  by 
the  mother  will  save  him  much  annoyance 
subsequently  when  he  shall  leave  home. 
There  is  one  article  in  particular  for  which 


liking  is  seldom  acquired  in  later  years.  It  is 
an  article  which  forms  the  main  feature  of 
the  breakfast  in  many  families  and  an  article 
which  will  be  constantly  recommended  in  ill- 
ness by  the  physician  and  nurse.  I  refer  to 
Soft-boiled  Eggs. 

As  a  matter  of  custom  the  boiled  egg  is 
usually  given  to  the  child  for  its  breakfast. 
It  may  just  as  well  supply  the  noon  meal ;  it 
should  not,  however,  be  given  at  night.  To 
boil  an  egg  lightly  : 

Place  the  egg  in  cold  water  in  an  egg-kettle,  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  egg-kettle  or  boiler  has  a  re- 
ceiver or  stand  for  the  egg  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  side  of  the  kettle.  Place  the  kettle  over  a 
good  fire  and  let  the  water  come  to  a  boil.  The  egg 
is  then  to  be  immediately  removed.  It  may  be 
served  in  an  egg-cup,  with  a  little  salt.  Butter  and 
pepper  are  not  required. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  a  grad- 
ual coagulation  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  so 
that  it  is  less  compact ;  in  fact,  it  should  be 
merely  whitened  and  still  run  freely  when 
opened.  Where  eggs  are  plunged  directly 
into  boiling  water  the  outer  part  of  the  white 
is  apt  to  be  too  well  done.  Most  diet  lists 
for  children  recommend  only  the  yolk  of  the 
egg ;  but,  boiled  in  this  way  with  proper 
care,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  white 
of  the  egg,  while  as  a  means  of  accustoming 
the  child  to  the  egg  as  a  food  it  is  all-import- 
ant. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  a 
slow  fire  the  egg  will  become  too  well  cooked 
before  the  water  boils.  The  fire  should  be 
brisk  or  the  heat  should  be  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  a  spirit  lamp.  Nothing  in  cookery, 
perhaps,  requires  more  finesse  than  the  boil- 
ing of  an  egg.  It  is  impossible  to  time  the 
process  absolutely,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  fire.  But  few  domestics 
can  be  so  far  trusted,  and  in  well  regulated 
households  the  mistress  often  herself  performs 
the  service,  having  her  egg-boiler  upon  the 
breakfast  table.  The  mother  or  the  trusted 
nurse  should  boil  the  egg  which  is  intended 
for  the  child.  Where  not  eaten  immediately, 
it  should,  upon  its  removal  from  the  kettle,  be 
plunged  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  limit  the 
heat's  action  and  prevent  its  becoming  too 
hard. 


THE  CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


REPORT  OF  DRS.  PRUDDEN,  BIGGS  AND  LOOMIS, 
Pathologists  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  A'ew  York. 


THE  disease  known  as  tuberculosis,  and  when 
affecting  the  lungs  as  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis (consumption),  is  very  common  in  the  human 
being,  and  in  certain  of  the  domestic  animals,  es- 
pecially cattle.  About  one-fourth  of  all  deaths 
occurring  in  the  human  being  during  adult  life  is 
caused  by  it,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  at  some  time  in  life  acquires  it.  The 
•disease  is  the  same  in  nature,  in  animals  and  in 
man,  and  has  the  same  cause. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  living 
germ,  called  the  "tubercle  bacillus,"  is  the 
cause  and  the  only  cause  of  tuberculosis.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  state  the  facts  upon  which 
this  assertion  is  based,  for  the  observation  first 
made  by  Robert  Koch  in  1882  has  been  confirmed 
so  often  and  so  completely,  that  it  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  absolutely  demonstrated  facts  in 
medicine. 

Tuberculosis  may  affect  any  organ  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  first  involves  the  lungs.  When 
the  living  germs  find  their  way  into  the  body 
they  multiply  there,  if  favorable  conditions  for 
their  growth  exist,  and  produce  small  new  growths 
or  nodules  (tubercles),  which  tend  to  soften.  The 
discharges  from  these  softened  tubercles,  contain- 
ing the  living  germs,  are  thrown  off  from  the 
body.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  these  dis- 
charges constitute,  in  part,  the  expectoration. 
The  germs  thus  thrown  off  do  not  grow  outside 
the  living  human  or  animal  body,  except  under 
artificial  conditions,  although  they  may  retain 
their  vitality  and  virulence  for  long  periods  of 
time,  even  when  thoroughly  dried.  As  tuber- 
culosis can  only  result  from  the  action  of  these 
germs,  it  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
that  when  the  disease  is  acquired  it  must  result 
from  receiving  into  the  body  the  living  germs 
that  have  come  from  some  other  human  being  or 
animal  affected  with  the  disease. 


It  has  been  abundantly  established  that  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted  by  meat  or  milk  from 
the  tubercular  animal.  The  milk  glands  in  milch 
cows  often  become  affected  with  the  disease  when 
their  lungs  are  involved,  and  the  milk  from  such 
animals  may  contain  the  living  germs,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  disease.  Among  stall-fed 
dairy  cows  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  are  some- 
times found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  Tu- 
bercular animals  are  also  frequently  killed  for 
food;  their  flesh  sometimes  contains  the  germs, 
and  if  not  thoroughly  cooked  is  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  disease.  Boiling  the  milk  or  thor- 
oughly cooking  the  meat  destroys  the  germs.  Al- 
though the  meat  and  milk  from  tubercular  ani- 
mals constitute  actual  and  important  sources  of 
danger,  the  disease  is  acquired  as  a  rule  through 
its  communication  from  man  to  man. 

Tuberculosis  is  commonly  produced  in  the 
lungs  (which  are  the  organs  most  frequently  af- 
fected) by  breathing  air  in  which  the  living  germs 
are  suspended  as  dust.  The  material  which  is 
coughed  up,  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  by 
persons  suffering  from  consumption,  contains 
these  germs,  often  in  enormous  numbers.  This 
material  when  expectorated  frequently  lodges  in 
places  where  it  afterwards  dries,  as  on  the  streets, 
floors,  carpets,  clothing,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 
After  drying,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  is  very 
apt  to  become  pulverized  and  float  in  the  air 
as  dust. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  dust 
collected  from  the  most  varied  points,  in  hospital 
wards,  asylums,  prisons,  private  houses,  etc., 
where  consumptive  patients  are  present,  is  capable 
of  producing  tuberculosis  in  animals  when  used 
for  their  inoculation.  Such  dust  may  retain  for 
weeks  its  power  of  producing  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  dust  collected  from  rooms  in 
institutions  or  houses  that  have  not  been  oc- 
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cupied  by  tubercular  patients  does  not  produce 
the  disease  when  used  for  the  inoculation  of 
animals. 

These  observations  show  that  where  there  are 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  dust  surrounding  them  often  con- 
tains the  "tubercle  bacilli,"  and  persons  inhaling 
the  air  in  which  this  dust  is  suspended  may  be 
taking  in  the  living  germs.  It  should,  however, 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  breath  of  tuber- 
cular patients  and  the  moist  sputum  received  in 
proper  cups,  are  not  elements  of  danger,  but  only 
the  dried  and  pulverized  sputum.  The  breath 
and  moist  sputum  are  free  from  danger,  because 
the  germs  are  not  dislodged  from  moist  surfaces 
by  currents  of  air.  If  all  discharges  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  exit  from  the  body,  the 
greatest  danger  of  communication  from  man  to 
man  would  be  removed. 

It  then  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  distinctly  preventable  disease. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  persons  and 
especially  the  members  of  certain  families  are 
particularly  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  this  liabil- 
ity can  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  children. 
So  marked  and  so  frequent  is  this  liability,  and 
so  frequent  is  the  development  of  the  disease  in 
particular  families,  that  the  affection  has  long 
been  considered  hereditary.  We  now  know  that 
tuberculosis  can  only  be  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  the  germ  into  the  body ;  and  that  this  trans- 
mitted liability  simply  renders  the  individual  a 
more  easy  prey  to  the  living  germs,  when  once 
they  have  gained  entrance. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  in  a  family  is,  then,  to  be 
explained,  not  on  the  supposition  that  the  disease 
itself  has  been  inherited,  but  that  it  has  been 
produced  after  birth  by  transmission  directly  from 
some  affected  individual.  Where  the  parents  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  the  children  from  the 
earliest  moments  of  life  are  exposed  to  the  disease 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  its  trans- 
mission; for  not  only  is  the  dust  of  the  house 
likely  to  contain  the  bacilli,  but  the  relationship 
also  between  parents  and  children,  especially  be- 
tween the  mother  and  child,  are  of  that  close  and 
intimate  nature  especially  favorable  for  the  trans- 
mission by  direct  contact. 

If,  then,  tuberculosis  is  not  inherited,  the  ques- 
tion of  prevention  resolves  itself,  principally,  into 
the  avoidance  of  tubercular  meat  and  milk,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  discharges,  especially  the 
sputum  of  tubercular  individuals.    As  to  the  first 


means  of  communication,  those  measures  of  pre- 
vention alone  answer  the  requirements  which 
embrace  the  governmental  inspection  of  dairy  cows 
and  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food,  and  the 
rigid  exclusion  and  destruction  of  all  those  found 
to  be  tubercular. 

For  the  removal  of  the  second  means  of  com- 
munication, i.  e..  the  sputum  of  tubercular  indi- 
viduals, the  problem  is  simple  when  the  patients 
are  confined  to  their  rooms  or  houses;  then  wooden 
or  pasteboard  cups  with  covers  should  always  be 
at  hand  for  the  reception  of  the  sputum.  These 
cups  are  supported  in  simple  racks,  and  at  least 
once  daily,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  should 
be  removed  from  the  racks  and  thrown  with  their 
contents  into  the  fire.* 

The  disposition  of  the  expectoration  of  persons 
who  are  not  confined  to  their  rooms  or  homes  is 
a  far  more  difficult  problem.  The  expectoration 
certainly  should  not  be  discharged  011  the  street, 
and  the  only  practicable  means  for  its  collection 
seems  to  be  in  handkerchiefs,  which,  when  soiled, 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  and 
then  boiled  and  washed.  Handkerchiefs  thus 
soiled  are  exceedingly  dangerous  factors  in  dis- 
tributing tubercle  bacilli,  for  when  the  sputum 
becomes  dry  it  is  easily  separated  in  flakes  from 
the  cloth,  and  then  soon  becomes  pulverized  and 
suspended  as  dust. 

It  becomes  evident  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  means  which  will  most  certainly  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  disease  from  one  individual  to 
another,  are  those  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  regard- 
ing the  sputum.  These  means  lie  largely  within 
the  power  of  the  affected  individual.  It  is  further- 
more to  be  remembered,  that  consumption  is  not 
always,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  fatal  disease, 
but  that  it  is  in  very  many  cases  a  distinctly 
curable  affection. 

An  individual  who  is  well  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery may,  if  he  does  not  with  the  greatest  care 
destroy  his  sputum,  diminish  greatly  his  chances 
of  recovery  by  self-inoculation. 

While  the  greatest  danger  of  the  spread  of  this 
disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well  is  in  private 
houses  and  in  hospitals,  yet,  if  this  danger  is 
thoroughly  appreciated,  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  under  control,  through  the  immediate  de- 
struction of  the  sputum  and  the  enforcement  of 
habits  of  cleanliness.  But  in  places  of  public 
assembly,  such  as  churches  and  theaters,  parti- 

*  A  cheap  and  efficient  cup  answering  this  purpose  is 
now  on  the  market  and  is  supplied  by  the  druggists. 
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culary  the  latter,  conditions  are  different,  and  the 
safety  would  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  a  dilu- 
tion and  partial  removal  of  the  floating  and  possibly 
dangerous  dust  by  means  of  adequate  ventilation. 

Rooms  in  private  houses  and  hospital  wards 
that  are  occupied  by  phthisical  patients  should 
from  time  to  time  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected, and  this  should  always  be  done  after 
they  are  vacated  before  they  are  again  occupied 
by  other  individuals. 

Steamship  companies  should  be  obliged  to 
furnish  separate  apartments  for  consumptive- 
persons,  so  that  no  person  in  the  exigencies  of 
travel  need  be  forced  to  share  his  room  with  one 
who  might  be  a  source  of  active  danger  to  him.  We 
desire  to  especially  emphasize  the  following  facts  : 

ist.  That  tuberculosis  is  a  distinctly  prevent- 
able disease  ; 


2d.  That  it  is  not  directly  inherited  ;  and 

3d.  That  it  is  acquired  by  the  direct  transmis- 
sion of  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy,  usually  by  means  of  the  dried  and  pul- 
verized sputum  floating  as  dust  in  the  air. 

The  measures,  then,  which  are  suggested  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  are — 

ist.  The  security  of  the  public  against  tuber- 
cular meat  and  milk,  attained  by  a  system  of  rigid 
official  inspection  of  cattle  ; 

2d.  The  dissemination  among  the  people  of  the 
knowledge  that  every  tubercular  person  may  be 
a  source  of  actual  danger  to  his  associates  if  the 
discharges  from  the  lungs  are  not  immediately 
destroyed  or  rendered  harmless  ;  and 

3d.  The  careful  disinfection  of  rooms  and 
hospital  wards  that  are  occupied  or  have  been 
occupied  by  phthisical  patients. 


"FLUTTER- BY." 

BY  AGNES  L.  MITCHELL. 

BABY  saw,  with  wondering  eye,  So  I  only  smiled  reply. 

Near  the  flowers  a  butterfly,  Wiser  folks  than  you  or  I 

Called  it  (not  as  you  or  I)  Naught  more  fitting  could  supply 
A  "flutter-by."  Than  "flutter-by." 

And  I  think  it  oft  may  be, 
Thoughts  that  pass  by  you  and  me 
Pause  in  flight  near  such  as  she, 
To  flutter  by. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

The  Future  of  ~lt  seems  t0  me  that  the  dis' 
Girl  Babies.  cussion  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  now  in  Baby- 
hood of  the  immovable  stupidity  of  many 
mothers  in  regard  to  the  care  of  their  children 
has  reached  a  stage  when  we  may  ask  ourselves, 
"  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  mothers  should  be  so  totally  un- 
fitted to  their  task  of  bringing  up  children  as  your 
correspondent,  "  L.,"  reminds  us  that  they  are. 


PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  "  they  do  not  read  books, 
and  would  not  believe  them  against  some  old 
nurse's  tale  if  they  did."  It  is  simply  disastrous 
to  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  coming 
generations  that  so  many  mothers  should  be  too 
weak-minded  to  know  that  it  is  an  imperative 
duty,  first,  to  obtain  sound  information  as  to  the 
right  way  of  bringing  up  children,  and,  second, 
to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  apply  it. 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
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Is  there  no  cure  already  discovered  for  stupidity  ? 
There  is  one,  a  very  certain  and  an  indispensa- 
ble one— it  is  education.  The  only  way  to  enable 
mothers  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
ignorant  nurses  and  neighbors,  and  to  make 
them  capable  of  assimilating  what  is  known  in 
regard  to  the  nurture  of  children,  is  to  give  them 
minds  capable  of  taking  in  scientific  conclusions, 
and  the  grounds  for  them,  and  the  necessary  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  them.  But  such  minds 
can  only  be  got  by  a  thorough  and  severe  process 
of  education,  begun  at  an  early  date  and  continued 
to  well  advanced  years. 

The  education  which  is  frequently  thought 
good  enough  for  girls— modern  languages  and  a 
little  history  and  literature— does  not  constitute 
any  education  at  all,  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  Those  subjects  are  a  pleasing  superstruc- 
ture if  they  are  added  to  a  good  basis  of  thorough 
training,  but  they  are  a  very  frail  and  shaky 
foundation  on  which  to  build  up  the  thinking 
powers  necessary  to  right  living.  No  woman  is 
fitted  to  conduct  her  own  life,  much  less  to  rule 
the  lives  of  others,  if  she  has  not  had  a  rigid  train- 
ing in  those  ways  of  thinking  which  constitute 
science;  and  that,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  had 
without  a  good  preliminary  drill  in  mathematics. 
Unless  a  girl  is  well  grounded  in  both  mathe- 
matics and  science,  she  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  educated  at  all.  Other  subjects  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  information,  which  may  be 
plastered  on;  but  science  and  mathematics  she 
can  absolutely  not  know  anything  about  without 
having  her  mental  powers  drawn  out  and 
hardened  and  toughened  until  they  are  in  a  fit 
condition  to  grapple  with  the  hard  problems  of 
living. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  Very  little  can  be 
done  for  those  who  are  already  mothers.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  immovable  as  stu- 
pidity when  it  is  once  thoroughly  ingrained.  It 
does  not  even  do  much  good  to  preach  to  bad 
mothers  in  Babyhood  ;  for,  as  another  of  your 
correspondents  has  pointed  out,  the  bad  mothers 
do  not  read  Babyhood.  But  there  is  a  large 
army  of  school-girls  in  the  country  who  are  just 
now  engaged  in  choosing,  or  in  having  chosen 
for  them,  their  course  of  study  for  another  year. 
In  countless  cases  their  mothers  will  think  it 
would  be  nice  for  them  to  have  a  little  more  time 
for  their  French,  and  not  to  be  so  much  bothered 
•with  their  algebra  ;  and  so,  if  the  school  is  a 
private  school,  algebra  will  be  dropped  entirely, 
and  only  "soft  electives,"  as  they  are  called  at 


Harvard,  will  be  chosen  for  the  whole  future 
course  of  study.  In  many  casts  the  girl  has  just 
reached  the  point  where  she  must  decide  whether 
she  will  go  to  college  or  not.  Perhaps  the 
mother  thinks  that  a  college  education  is  not 
very  necessary  for  a  girl,  and  decides  that  it  will 
be  much  better  to  send  her  daughter  for  a  year 
or  so  to  Madame  So-and-So's  expensive  establish- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
are  not  the  mothers  of  these  girls,  but  they  may 
be  their  sisters  or  their  cousins,  or  at  least  their 
neighbors,  and  they  may  be  able  to  have,  if  they 
care  to  use  it,  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  de- 
cision. At  least,  they  can  register  a  faithful  vow 
that  their  own  baby  girls,  when  they  grow  up, 
shall  not  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  incompetent 
mothers. 

The  great  battle  to  secure  for  women  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  college  education  has  been  fought 
and  won.  There  is  now  no  opposition  to  be 
overcome,  and  no  obloquy  to  be  lived  down,  if  a 
girl  wishes  to  be  as  well  educated  as  her  brothers. 
But  that  other  long  and  wearisome  contest  with 
the  mothers,  who  think  that,  because  they  have 
got  through  without  training,  their  daughters  can 
do  the  same,  is  still  on  our  hands.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  these  foolish  mothers  will  not 
be  exterminated  in  the  end. 

Opinion  changes  with  regard  to  women  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  not  fifty  years  since 
there  was  no  high  school  for  the  women  of 
Boston,  even,  to  attend;  and  now,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
there  are  three  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  the 
whole  country  who  graduate  at  high  schools.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  many  mothers  who  can  give  their  children 
such  a  splendid  beginning  of  an  intellectual  de- 
velopment as  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  describes 
in  her  recent  book  on  Primary  Education. 
Meantime,  to  repeat  the  words  of  your  corre- 
spondent, "L.,"  let  us  "  strengthen  our  faith  with 
a  contemplation  of  the  glories  that  lie  in  wait  for 
humanity  when  it  learns  that  nowhere  would 
scientific  training  produce  such  glorious  results 
as  when  applied  to  the  brain  and  hand  of  the 
mothers  of  the  race." — C.  L.  F.,  Baltimore. 

A  Successful  _I  have  been  teaching  French 

Way  of  Teach-  t0  my  Uttle  glrl  for  the  past 

'n    French  n'ne  mon':ns>  an^  have  suc- 

mg-    r  n    .  cee(jecj   so  wen            j  will 

describe  my  plan  for  the  benefit  of  other  Baby- 
hood mothers.    She  was  just  four  years  old 
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when  I  began,  and  the  first  lesson,  given  on  a  hot 
August  evening,  was  "  //  fait  bien  chaud  ce  soir  " 
(It  is  very  warm  this  evening).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  easy  sentences.  I  never 
taught  single  words,  but  always  sentences  con- 
taining some  idea  that  interested  the  child,  and  I 
repeated  them  over  and  over  again,  giving  the 
equivalent,  but  not  the  literal  English,  the  first 
time  I  said  them.  She  thus  learned  idioms  with- 
out knowing  their  difficulties.  After  a  few  days 
of  oral  lessons,  I  got  Mrs.  Barbauld's  early  les- 
sons, translated  into  French,  and  began  by 
pointing  to  one  sentence,  reading  it  very  slowly, 
and  having  the  child  read  it  after  me.  I  then 
translated  it  freely  for  her.  The  first  few  pages 
of  the  book  were  slow  work,  but  after  that  the 
child  became  familiar  with  the  commoner  words, 
and  we  went  on  much  more  rapidly.  Later  I 
heard  of  the  Sauveur  system,  and  got  the  first 
book,  Causerits  avtc  les  Enfants. 

I  talked  to  the  child  in  French  while  bathing 
and  dressing  her,  and  while  we  took  our  walks  ; 
soon  I  began  to  invent  little  French  stories  for 
her  amusement,  and  I  sent  to  New  York  for  the 
French  "  Mother  Goose  "  and  several  other  illus- 
trated nursery  books  which  I  could  not  find  in 
Philadelphia.  Now,  at  the  end  of  nine  months, 
the  child  can  understand  any  ordinary  French 
conversation,  can  talk  freely  with  as  good  gram- 
matical construction  as  average  children  of  four 
or  five  use  in  English,  and  can  read  easy  French 
stories  fluently.  I  never  taught  her  to  spell,  or 
even  the  names  of  the  letters  in  French,  but  sim- 
ply pronounced  the  words,  and  she  learned  to 
read  entirely  by  sight.  Of  course  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  teach  her  grammar  yet,  but  she 
understands  and  is  interested  in  the  difference 
between  masculine  and  feminine. 

Many  mothers  have  no  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  do  not  realize  how  easily  they  might 
teach  them  themselves,  in  the  early  years,  when 
memory  and  perception  are  at  their  best,  and  the 
child  does  not  need  to  reason  or  be  troubled  with 
grammar. —  T.  B.  C,  Philadelphia. 

— The  bow-legged  children  of 
The  Prevalence  Germany    excite    one's  sym- 
of  Bow-Legs     pathy,  whether  seen  in  crowded 
in  Germany,  "  ,  , 

city  or  streets,  or  grouped  by 

country  road-ways  while  their  mothers  are  work- 
ing in  fields  near  by.  What  causes  this  trouble  ? 
It  seems  almost  like  an  infectious  disease  running 
through  all  communities  and  passing  over  few 


:  families  of  the  poor.  In  later  life  the  limbs 
usually  straighten  ;  but  just  at  the  period  of  early 
childhood,  when  even  neglected  children  are 
attractive  to  all  mother  hearts,  these  poor 
little  specimens  of  curved  limbs  distress  one. 
Among  the  more  favored  classes  this  difficulty 
is  seldom  found,  and  it  seems  one  of  the  special 
inflictions  of  the  poor.  Is  it  the  result  of  dis- 
obedience to  hygienic  laws,  the  lack  of  proper 
nourishing  food,  or  does  it  come  from  external 
causes  ? 

We  doubt  if  the  mothers  of  America  appreciate 
fully  their  indebtedness  to  an  educator  like  Baby- 
hood ;  and  when  one  contrasts  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  children  in  these  old  countries  and  our 
own,  one  is  astonished  at  the  advances  we  have 
made,  thanks  to  the  noble  women  who  spend 
their  lives  in  awakening  and  instructing  those 
about  them .  There  must  be  a  great  element  of 
encouragement  to  these  workers  when  they  note 
the  advance  in  right  living  among  the  mothers 
of  this  generation.    The  goal  placed  before  us  is 

■  not  yet  reached  ;  but  we  are  in  the  race,  while 

j  the  nations  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  seem  still 
to  sit  in  darkness. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany  the  manner  of 
carrying  young  infants  is  said  to  offer  a  solution- 
to  the  bow-legged  problem.  In  a  very  volumi- 
nous cape  which  the  mother  fastens  about  her 
neck  the  child  is  enveloped  and  bound  tightly  ta 
her  side,  giving  it  no  opportunity  to  stretch  its 
little  legs  or  strengthen  them  by  exercise.  Then, 
there  are  in  most  families  of  this  class  so  many 
babies  that  they  are  put  upon  their  feet  and  made 

,  to  walk  before  reaching  a  suitable  age.  In  the 
large  cities  every  one  requiring  a  baby  carriage 
must  obtain  a  license  for  the  same.  A  young 
American  mother,  living  in  Berlin,  recently  gave 
an  amusing  account  of  the  tedious,  red  tape 
operation  her  husband  was  obliged  to  go 
through  in  order  to  secure  this  valuable  paper. 
Having  obtained  it,  the  nurse-maid  must  always 
carry  this  document  to  show  upon  application  to 
the  vigilant  police.  And  no  one  can  get  a  license 
for  a  child  over  two  years  old  to  use  a  carriage. 
But,  having  reached  this  mature  age,  German 
children  must  walk  ;  and  who  can  wonder  at 

I  these  crooked  legs  ? 

As  too  often  with  us,  the  childhood  of  the  poor 
is  robbed  of  brightness,  and  the  little  care-worn 
faces  of  girls  eight,  ten  and  twelve  years  old 
appeal  to  one.  They  are  usually  in  charge  of 
several  younger  babies,  and  one  is  impressed  with 
their  generally  tidy  appearance  ;  although  with 
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hair  combed  smooth  from  their  faces,  braided 
and  twisted  in  a  close  knot,  cheap  earrings,  and 
the  inevitable  knitting,  they  seem  more  like 
miniature  old  women  than  happy  young  children. 
As  soon  as  a  baby  can  hold  and  guide  the  five 
needles,  which  is  such  a  mysterious  process  to  us, 
she  is  taught  to  knit,  and  never  does  she  really 
lay  down  her  needles  until  she  gives  up  life  itself. 
The  heroines  of  Germany  wield  these  imple- 
ments as  skillfully  as  its  heroes  brandish  swords. 
Old  King  Friedrich  William  I.  insisted  upon  this 
method  of  industry,  and  Carlyle  gives  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  him  going  through  the  markets  of 
Berlin,  administering  corporal  punishment  by 
means  of  his  cane  upon  the  unlucky  Fisch-Fraiten 
or  others  whom  he  found  not  engaged  in  knitting 
during  their  leisure  moments.  It  certainly  seems 
as  though  none  but  a  centipede  could  make  use 
of  all  the  stockings  these  indefatigable  knitters 
provide  ;  and  while  advocating  methods  of  in- 
dustry, believing  it  wise  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  give 
no  time  for  babyhood,  and  turn  these  little  ones 
into  knitting  old  women  almost  as  soon  as  they 
enter  life. — Anna  M.  Letchworth,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

— The  father  of  a  bright  little 
"The  Moral  Tone  boy  of  five  years  was  surprised 
of  a  Child.       one  day,  as  they  were  taking  a 

walk  together,  by  the  child's 
saying  gravely,  after  a  long  and  unusual  silence: 
"  Papa,  I  don't  know  but  I  ought  to  offer  up  my 
mamma  !" 

"Offer  up  your  mamma,  my  son!  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

When  thus  asked  to  explain  himself,  with  a 
manner  that  indicated  the  relief  it  was  to  ease  his 
full  heart,  the  child  told  of  the  doubts  or  perplex- 
ities which  had  beset  him  since  one  Sunday,  two 
■weeks  before,  his  Sunday-school  teacher  had 
dwelt  with  fervor  upon  Abraham's  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  It  had  seemed  to  the  bewildered  little  boy 
that  to  please  God  by  offering  up  the  mamma  he 
loved  and  depended  on,  and  never  lost  sight  of  if 
he  could  help  it,  would  be  an  act  worthy  of  his 
performance. 

He  was  doubtless  a  peculiarly  ambitious  boy. 
He  had  told  his  mamma  one  day  that  he  intended 
to  be  so  much  better  than  Jesus  that  the  people 
would  love  and  worship  him,  instead  of  Jesus, 
after  he  got  to  be  a  man. 

A  child  like  this,  whose  confidence  in  his 
mother  is  absolute,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to 


think  aloud  to  her,  gives  insight  into  the  mind. 
There  is  a  readiness  to  accept  statements,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  ponder  over  them  and 
adapt  them  to  their  own  use;  to  make  practical 
the  ideas  and  theories  of  teachers,  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  dealing  with  children. 
The  tendency  of  children  to  dwell  upon  the 
notion  of  God  springs  undoubtedly  out  of  the 
attraction  they  feel  for  all  that  is  mysterious.  All 
observing  parents  have  noticed  with  interest,  and 
in  some  cases  with  alarm,  the  fascination  children 
find  in  the  thought  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  little  boy  who  said  that 
he  did  wish  God  wasn't  always  around  seeing 
everything,  and  by  the  girl  of  four,  who,  vexed 
with  her  dog  for  following  her  after  he  had  been 
sent  back  several  times,  gave  utterance  to  this 
withering  remark:  "It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
God  always  tagging  around,  without  having 
you!"  Still  another  little  boy  expressed  this 
same  feeling  by  saying  to  his  mother  in  a  whisper, 
after  he  was  in  bed:  "  If  God  keeps  being  around 
so,  I  shall  send  a  policeman  after  him." 

These  children  have  not  been  taught  to  look 
upon  God  as  a  bug-a-boo,  but  have  developed 
the  notion  from  being  taught  to  pray  to  Him  as  a 
loving  Father.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in 
this  interest  in  these  conceptions  which  has  much 
effect  upon  the  real  life  of  the  child;  it  does  not 
seem  to  bear  much  relation  to  his  acts;  and  if 
from  it  we  infer  that  he  has  a  clear  perception  of 
right,  we  will  wrong  him.  Herbert  Spencer  says 
that  all  parents  and  teachers  should  guard  against 
a  tendency  to  demand  too  high  a  moral  tone  in  a 
child.  We  must  not  expect  his  acts  to  conform 
to  a  high  standard  until  his  moral  nature  is 
developed  and  cultivated.  Upon  this  point  all 
philosophers  agree— Spencer,  who  with  Darwin 
has  studied  the  English  child  ;  M.  Perez,  who 
has  observed  the  French  child  with  minuteness — 
all  agree  with  that  older  student  of  human  nature, 
whose  statement  that  the  heart  is  desperately 
wicked  has  never  been  successfully  controverted. 

To  feel,  then,  that  our  children,  in  committing 
naughty  acts,  are  straying  away  from  goodness, 
are  losing  some  fine  qualities  which  they  brought 
into  the  world  with  them,  are  detaching  those 
"  trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  which  the  poet's  eye, 
not  the  mother's,  sees  clinging  to  them,  at  their 
advent  into  this  world,  is  far  wide  of  the  truth. 

"Our  child,"  says  the  German  philosopher, 
Rosenkranz,  "is  only  a  possibility  capable  of 
growth  in  all  directions."  And  Tolstoi  makes 
Dolly,  a  Russian  mother,  say:   "You  speak  of 
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the  moral  training;  you  can't  imagine  how  hard 
it  is;  just  as  soon  as  you  have  conquered  one 
crop  of  weeds,  others  spring  up  and  there  is 
always  a  fight." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  a  young  mother,  the 
other  day,  "  I  am  afraid  the  baby  has  a  terribly 
selfish  disposition,  he  is  really  selfish  !  "  She 
had  yet  to  learn  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  be  anything  else,  for  some  time  ;  that 
selfishness  like  a  rough  and  thorny  hedge  pro- 
tects the  individuality  of  each  soul.  Because  the 
moral  nature  is  undeveloped,  we  are  not  to  be 
discouraged  if  the  child  is  actuated  by  the  lower, 
when  there  are  two  motives  for  action.  For 
example  :  if  a  boy  refrains  from  retaliating  when 
stones  are  thrown  at  him,  because  he  is  likely  to 
be  punished  at  home  for  it,  instead  of  from  the 
purely  moral  reason  that  it  is  wrong  to  throw 
stones,  a  gain  is  made.  He  has  refrained,  and 
has  controlled  himself  to  that  extent.  This  is 
one  step,  and  possibly  not  a  short  one,  in  his  up- 
ward progress  in  morals. 

A  philosophic  study  of  childhood  is  not  only  a 
delight  to  the  intellect,  but  is  a  sustaining  power 
in  the  heart.  It  becomes  an  incentive  to  patience 
and  to  hope  amounting  to  an  inspiration.  The  old 
cat  who  cherishes  with  a  beautiful  devotion  her 
family  of  blind  kittens,  has  never  been  seen  to  mani- 
fest impatience  with  them  because  of  their  blind- 
ness. She  waits  with  a  placid  wisdom  worthy 
of  our  thoughts  until  day  dawn  for  them  also. 

That  children  sometimes  know  that  what  they 
do  is  wrong,  is  of  course  true,  but  let  any  reflecting 
mother  speak  candidly,  and  she  will  tell  you — if 
she  has  counseled  as  she  ought  with  her 
memory — that  she  has  condemned  in  her  own 
children  acts  which  she  herself,  as  a  child,  com- 
mitted, unconscious  of  their  offensive  qualities. 
Take  this  most  common  practice  of  childhood, 
taking  advantage  of  mother  when  she  has  visitors. 
She  used  to  do  it  herself,  and  she  knows  that  the 
one  feeling  that  filled  her  mind  was  an  urgent 
and  unquenchable  desire.  She  saw  that  circum- 
stances rendered  it  possible  to  gratify  it,  and  so 
she  asked  for  what  she  knew  would,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  be  denied.  In  her  own  children 
she  thinks  it  a  lack  of  respect  and  even  of  affec- 
tion, but  in  herself  as  a  child  she  knows  it  was 
not.  It  was  wrong,  but  not  so  wrong  as  it  ap- 
pears ;  just  as  the  breaking  into  the  conversa- 
tion, and  trying  to  show  off  pretty  little  ways 
which  have  been  laughed  at  and  admired,  may 
not  spring  out  of  wholly  wrong  motives,  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  considered. 


To  keep  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  moral 
plane  of  the  child  is  distinct  and  different  from 
that  of  the  mature  man  and  woman  must  cer- 
tainly help  parents  to  exercise  tenderness,  which, 
however,  need  not  interfere  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense. — Emma  W.  Babcock,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

— In  a  recent  number  of  your 
Superstition     mQSt  valuable  magazine  there 
versus 

Anaesthetics.  was  something  written  about 
the  pains  of  parturition.  It  was 
therein  stated  that  while  science  had  been  able, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  mitigate  the  labor  pains 
by  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  it  was  unwise  utterly 
to  destroy  them.  But  the  "curse"  which  rests 
upon  maternity  in  the  Christian  lands,  is  avoided 
in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner  by  the  devotees 
of  Buddhism.  Let  the  foolish  things  of  this  world 
confound  the  wise. 

In  the  center  of  Japan  is  a  temple  which  dates 
back  for  more  than  l,coo  years,  and  was  last  re- 
built about  350  years  ago.  This  temple  is  sacred 
to  a  Buddhist  deity  named  Kwanon,  who,  in 
one  phase  at  least,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Juno 
Lucina,  the  Roman  guardian  deity  of  childbirth. 
The  Buddhist  goddess  is  variously  represented  as 
"  eleven -faced, "  "horse-headed,"  "thousand- 
handed;  "  and  in  the  particular  instance  of  which 
I  am  writing  she  is  "  ten-handed." 

While  I  was  resting  at  the  "  hotel  "  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  before  commencing  the  climb  to 
the  temple,  the  landlord,  of  course,  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  entertain  me,  and  at  once  began 
to  inquire  all  about  my  family  and  other  personal 
affairs.  When  he  learned  that  I  had  recently  been 
blessed  with  a  little  one,  he  told  me,  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  sincerity,  as  if  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  I  had  not  known  it  before,  that  the 
goddess  Kwanon,  up  the  mountain,  was  the 
one  to  be  worshiped  by  pregnant  women.  Later 
I  was  informed  by  a  friend  that  for  the  sum  of  five 
sen  a  woman  may  purchase  from  the  priests  a 
document  called  anzan-f uda,  which  means  liter- 
ally "safe  parturition  ticket,"  and  is  "war- 
ranted "  to  give  easy  and  safe  delivery.  And  I 
am  told  that  women  go  there  in  large  numbers 
from  near  and  far  to  worship  the  goddess  and  buy 
their  tickets.  At  the  same  time  for  two  sen  they 
may  buy  another  fuda  (ticket),  which,  if  hung  on 
the  door  of  the  house,  will  drive  away  all  woe. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  Christian 
women  of  America,  I  am  willing  to  make  a  gen- 
erous offer  to  supply  the  first-mentioned  ticket  for 
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five  cents.  Inasmuch  as,  perhaps,  I  can  buy 
them  cheaper  at  wholesale,  and  anyhow  five  cents 
are  the  equivalent  of  six  and  a  half  sen,  I  can  pay 
the  one  sen  postage,  and  still  make  a  little  profit. 
"U.  S.  postage  stamps  taken  in  payment." 
Throw  away  chloroform  and  cocaine,  and  don't 
take  e(i)ther ! 

But  this  is  a  very  serious  subject  for  jokes.  I 
can  only  express  the  wish  and  prayer  that  God 
may  soon  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  deluded 
Japanese  women  who  believe  in  such  vain  and 
foolish  things.  — Cornelia,  Japan. 

— Poor  Baby  !  (I  use  the  term 
A  Protest  against  m  a  generic  sense.)     A  hard 
Perfumes.      time  he  has  of  it,  to  be  sure. 

What  a  pity  that  those  most  de- 
voted to  his  happiness  should  often  unwittingly 
cause  him  discomfort,  even  injury  ! 

Now  there  are  the  perfumed  soaps  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  the  bath  of  his  Highness.  Their 
use  is  followed  by  that  of  fragrant  powders,  to 
allay  irritation  of  the  tender  cuticle  caused  often 
by  these  very  soaps.  Indeed,  in  the  domain  per- 
taining to  his  winsome  Majesty,  perfumes  are  all- 
pervading.  Sachet  powders  are  indispensable  to 
the  linings  of  the  pretty  layette  and  of  the  drawers 
devoted  to  his  dainty  draperies,  as  well  as  to  the 
odd  conceits  in  bag  and  bow  with  which  coach 
and  cradle,  wall  and  curtain  are  adorned.  He 
sleeps  under  a  perfumed  afghan,  and  the  hand- 
kerchiefs devoted  to  the  little  pink  nose  and  the 
moist  little  mouth  are  redolent  of  odorous  ex- 
tracts. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  human  system  may 
experience  very  pronounced  results  from  inhala- 
tion of  drug  odors.  The  components  of  perfumes 
are  largely  medicinal.  The  nerves  and  tissues  are 
in  infancy  marvelously  delicate  and  sensitive. 
Multitudes  of  babes  spend  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  apartments  never  free  from  odor- 
ous substances,  unrelieved  by  passing  in  and  out, 
or  catching  fresh  breaths  of  air  at  door  or  win- 
dow, as  do  their  elders.  Considering  these  facts 
in  connection,  we  may  find  a  clue  to  many  cases 
of  obscure  nervous  disturbance. 

May  not  wa/-arial  troubles  originate  in  atmos- 
pheres where  pleasant  odors  displace  the  life-giv- 
ing oxygen,  as  well  as  where  foul  exhalations  greet 
the  nostrils?  After  all,  is  the  sweet  household 
despot  of  to-day,  with  all  his  luxurious  appoint- 
ments, lovelier  than  his  predecessor  of  long  ago, 
fresh  from  his  bath,  for  which  was  used  the  old- 
fashioned  Castile  soap,  with  its  "clean  smell,"  and 


robed  by  loving  hands  in  garments  bearing  the 
faint,  subtle  breath  of  lavender  and  rose  leaves? 
— Anna  Carpenter,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Advanced  Views  — What  do  Babyhood  mothers 
Concerning  say  to  this  :  I  have  no  mirror  in 
Mirrors  and  mv  whole  house  except  a  small 
Ear-Rings.  shaving  mirror  for  my  husband. 
I  dislike  mirrors.  Wearing  short  h'air,  I  don't 
want  them  for  my  toilet;  and  as  an  ornament 
I  think  them  to  be  too  showy  and  too  prosaic;  a 
simple  engraving  on  the  wall  speaks  more  to  the 
imagination  than  such  a  large,  cold  piece  of  glass. 
But  last,  not  least,  I  should  like  to  have  my 
nearly  three-year-old  girl  grow  up  without  know- 
ing what  kind  of  thing  a  looking-glass  is.  She 
has  a  very  lovely  face  and  a  profusion  of  silky 
curls  which  look  like  an  aureole  of  pale  glimmer- 
ing gold.  I  would  not  have  her  be  aware  of  her 
advantages  too  soon,  because  goodness  of  heart 
and  keenness  of  intellect  are  by  far  preferable 
to  a  lovely  face  and  graceful  curls.  Furthermore, 
the  consciousness  of  bodily  advantages  keeps  too 
often  the  girls  from  becoming  good  and  clever. 
Are  there  any  Babyhood  mothers  who  fully 
share  my  views  in  this  respect? 

I  hold  equally  strong  views  concerning  the 
barbarous  pactice  of  piercing  a  girl's  ears  and 
putting  rings  into  them.  One  might  as  well 
pierce  the  nose  and  the  lips  for  that  purpose. — 
Radical. 

— Although  the  kindergarten 
Non-Sectarian  system  has  been  in  practical 
Kindergartens,  existence  some  forty  years,  it 
is  comparatively  new  in  this 
country.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  universal  mode 
of  education  for  our  young  and  I  may  say  our 
elder  ones,  for  there  are  many  parents  among  us 
who  need  educating  to  know  and  fully  appreciate 
the  great  advantages,  morally,  physically  and 
intellectually,  that  these  developing  schools  can. 
give  to  our  little  ones.  As  Froebel  has  said,  "  In 
these  earlier  years  lies  the  tap-root  of  much  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  after-life."  While  every 
day  we  see  the  need  of  such  schools,  for  our  poor 
and  rich  alike,  in  order  to  give  them  a  real  hold 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  and  make  them 
popular,  we  must  go  half  way  to  meet  all  these 
different  classes,  and  make  a  school,  be  it  public 
or  private,  where  all  can  attend,  irrespective  of 
individual  religious  opinion. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  banish  the  religious  ele- 
ment which  forms  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Froebel 
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system;  but  surely  we  can  make  and  teach  relig- 
ious truths,  broad,  inspiring  and  elevating,  for  I 
our  little  ones,  so  that  parents  of  any  sect  will 
not,  from  sectarian  scruples,  withhold  their  chil- 
dren, for  there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  all  relig- 
ions and  in  all  religious  truths. 

If  a  kindergarten  is  started  in  a  certain  district 
whose  religious  teaching  is  of  a  decidedly  doc- 
trinal character,  there  are  some  who  would  not 
send  their  children  merely  on  account  of  this;  and 
others  again,  while  sending  their  children,  would 
not  be  in  sympathy  with  this  teaching;  and  apart 
from  the  discord  this  would  raise  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  themselves  (for  our  little  ones  feel, 
and  feel  strongly,  when  they  cannot  understand), 
the  school  will  not  have  the  same  force  as  if 
parents  and  teachers  were  in  unison,  and  con- 
sequently not  the  same  success.  We  want  our 
kindergartens  to  become  a  national  institution; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  school  that  is  willing  to 
take  pupils  from  all  denominations  should  be 
liberal  in  its  teaching.  We  can  have  excellent 
schools  if  we  are  sectarian;  but  we  can  have 
nobler,  because  broader,  schools,  if  we  are  non- 
sectarian.  We  have  Sunday-schools  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  teaching  the  separate  religious  prin- 
ciples of  each  denomination;  and  many  parents, 
while  admitting  the  necessity  of  early  and  con- 
stant religious  and  moral  training  for  their  chil- 
dren, are  only  too  ready  to  shirk  this  task 
themselves,  placing  it  into  the  hands  of  others. 
Every  mother  who  wants  to  keep  her  children 
near  to  her  should  be  willing  to  help  and  to  teach 
them  this  most  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  golden  words  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  are, 
that  he  would  have  over  every  school-room  the 
inscription:  "The  important  thing  is  not  so 
much  that  every  child  should  be  taught  as  that 
every  child  should  wish  to  learn."  This  I  would 
apply  to  their  religious  and  moral  training  as  well 
as  to  every  other  branch.    We  are,  each  one  of 


us,  over-anxious  to  impress  our  little  children 
with  all  of  our  religious  convictions  as  soon  as 
they  can  talk.  Why  not  let  the  child  and  the 
perception  of  truth  grow  together,  and  so  give 
them  in  our  kindergartens  moral  truths  that  can- 
not be  denied  by  any  one,  whatever  his  religious 
opinions  ?  Teach  our  little  ones  the  true,  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  leave  to  their  later  years 
the  examples  to  look  up  to.  The  things  that  we 
mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  at  twenty  are 
not  necessarily  good  for  us  at  five.  The  theory 
of  the  kindergarten,  as  promulgated  by  Froebel,  is 
a  natural  method  of  developing  the  child's  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  Systematic  in- 
struction, therefore,  should  be  excluded,  and  the 
child  should  be  taught  not  what  to  think,  but  how 
to  think.  Froebel's  idea  was  merely  to  super- 
intend the  development  of  inborn  faculties.  Now 
this  idea  seems  directly  opposed  to  any  secular 
form  of  religious  instruction.  In  giving  such  in- 
struction we  would  be  teaching  the  little  ones 
truths  according  to  individual  belief,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  convinced  we  individually  may  be 
of  the  correctness  of  our  opinions,  we  would  not 
then  be  following  the  true  method  or  aims  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Feeling  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  Elementary 
education  in  right  feeling,  and  the  consequent 
willingness  to  act  right,  can  be  largely  informal, 
and  in  this  way  will  show  better  results  than 
will  the  study  of  texts.  The  teacher  who  cannot 
impress  our  little  children  with  the  love  of  truth 
must  confess  himself  or  herself  a  failure  as  a 
teacher.  With  children  the  manner  of  saying 
things  is  more  important  than  the  words  them- 
selves. If  our  teachers  are  persons  of  the  right 
character,  although  they  may  never  speak  a  word 
on  religion,  they  will  have  more  influence  on  our 
children  than  mere  words  can  have,  which  are  so 
apt  to  remain  words. — Julia  G.  Wells,  New 
Jersey. 
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NURSERY  OBSERVATIONS. 


A  Little  Girl's  Story  of  Charlotte  Corday.— 

My  little  four-year-old  Miriam  climbed  into  my 
lap  the  other  evening  at  twilight,  saying  in  her 
pretty,  caressing  way,  "I'll  tell  yo u  the  story 
to-night,  Mamsey  dear,  and  you  mustn't  interrupt 
me."  So,  on  my  promising  to  be  very  quiet,  the 
little  maid  went  on  with  a  soberness  and  yet  an 
eagerness  very  funny  to  see. 

"Once  in  the  time  there  lived  a  young  lady. 
She  lived  in  the  country,  and  was  a  very  good 
young  lady  indeed.  She  heard  of  a  bad  man 
who  lived  in  a  big,  big  city,  and  was  cruel  to  all 
the  peopil— the  old  peopil,  and  the  young  peopil, 
and  the  fat  peopil,  and  the  thin  peopil,  and  all  the 
little  shildren,  too.  Just  think,  Mamsey!  So  this 
young  lady  thought  she  would  go  in  and  dead 
this  naughty  man.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
much  betterer  plan  if  she  had  f  jund  a  nice  police- 
man, and  he  would  have  caught  the  bad  man  and 
taken  him  in  the  prisin-carriage  to  prisin.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mamma  ?" 

(Miriam  is  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
"Black  Maria,"  a  large  covered  wagon  with  no 
windows,  which  carries  people  to  jail,  and  which 
often  passes  through  our  street  and  never  escapes 
the  sharp  eyes  of  my  small  people.) 

"  But  she  went  into  the  city  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  street  till  she  found  Mr.  Marat's  house, 
and  then  she  ringed  the  door-bell  and  asked  the 
servant  if  Mr.  Marat  was  at  home,  and  the  ser- 
vant said,  '  Oh,  yes,  little  girl  ;  go  right  up-stairs, 
two  flights,  back  room,  and  you  will  find  him.' 
And,  Mamma,  he  was  taking  his  bath  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  !  Instead  of  the  tub  in  a 
dressing-room,  the  tub  was  right  in  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Marat  was  reading  his  morning  paper,  all 
covered  up  by  a  sheet,  and  Charlotte  Corday  — 
that  was  the  young  lady's  name,  Mamsey — sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  tub  and  asked  him  to  be  a  good 
man  ;  but  he  said  no,  he  wanted  to  be  a  naughty 
man;  and  so  she  pulled  her  pencil-knife  "(Miriam's 
dramatic  gestures  added  much  to  this  realistic 
description),  "and  sticked  it  straight  into  his 
stomach,  and  so  he  was  deaded !  Then  the 
policeman  put  Charlotte  Corday  in  prisin,  and 
they  said  she  might  send  a  letter  to  her  papa  and 
her  mamma,  but  her  papa  and  her  mamma 
couldn't  come  into  the  prisin  to  see  her.  And  the 
picture  in  the  book,  Mamma,  is  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  she  is  holding  on  to  her  prisin  window  with  her 
hands  ;  and  one  hand  has  a  feather  in  it,  and  she 


wroted  her  papa  with  a  feather.  Wasn't  that  a 
funny  kind  of  pen  ?  " 

The  unguarded  talk  of  older  sisters  fresh  from 
school  and  full  of  interest  in  history  must  have 
been,  I  think,  the  medium  of  small  Miriam's  in- 
formation, and  I  wish  my  pen  could  figure  the 
breathless  rapidity  of  the  recital  and  the  calm 
ignorance  of  the  awful  deed,  as  well  as  repeat 
the  childish  words  and  phrases. — E.  C,  Bos/an. 

Amateur  Physiology.— Abram  and  Mary,  aged 
four-and-a-half  and  three,  were  being  entertained 
by  a  school-girl  auntie  with  a  session  of  playing 
school.  During  the  recitation  in  physiology  (for 
the  impromptu  instruction  embraced  all  branches) 
they  were  asked,  "Why  do  we  have  hair?"  The 
small  boy  answered  very  promptly,  "  So  we 
won't  look  like  little  Japaneses."  "  And  what  is 
our  skin  for?"  came  next.  "  So  as  de  bleed  can't 
come  out, "  said  little  Mary,  without  hesitation. 
Was  not  that  real  infant  philosophy  ?  It  certainly 
proved  close  observation,  and  very  practical  de- 
ductions from  the  several  memorable  occasions 
upon  which,  the  tender  skin  of  her  own  tiny  hands 
having  been  parted  with  cut  or  scratch,  the  red 
drops  had  appeared. — Glin  Burton,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

A  Liking  for  Fetters.— Perhaps  it  is  rather  late  to 
continue  the  subject  of  "keeping  children  still  in 
bed,"  as  discussed  in  various  numbers  of  Baby- 
hood ;  but  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words 
drawn  from  my  own  experience  with  the  plan 
there  spoken  of. 

My  little  daughter,  not  quite  two  years  old,  is 
a  healthy,  happy,  but  somewhat  nervous  and  de- 
cidedly self-willed  little  girl,  whose  performances 
after  being  put  to  bed  almost  justify  the  idea  of 
perpetual  motion.  She  became  all  the  worse 
recently  because  I  had  been  breaking  her  of  the 
habit  of  sucking  her  fingers  and  thus  depriving 
her  of  a  source  of  consolation  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  ever  since  she  was  a  tiny  baby. 
It  took  less  time  to  break  her  of  this  habit  than  I 
had  expected;  but  go  ng  to  sleep  became  a  much 
more  tedious  process  than  it  had  been.  Especially 
when  laid  on  the  bed  for  her  midday  nap,  she 
would  toss  about,  play  with  the  doll  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  putting  to  sleep,  and  so  consume 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  she  even 
began  her  nap.  Finally  I  tried  "  U.  H.  W.'s" 
method  of  pinning  her  hands  together — leaving 
the  napkin  loose  enough,  however,  so  that  her 
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hands  would  lie  straight  at  her  sides,  as  she 
usually  goes  to  sleep  lying  on  her  back,  though 
I  confess  having  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  re- 
sult. To  my  surprise,  she  did  not  object  very 
much  even  at  first,  and  the  first  time  that  the  ex- 
periment was  fairly  tried  she  went  to  sleep  in  less 
than  five  minutes  !  The  plan  has  not  worked  so 
quickly  as  that  every  time;  but  it  has  done  well 
enough,  so  that  I  have  continued  it,  and  indeed 
I  have  to  continue  it,  as  the  little  lady  demands 
to  have  her  "  hammiestied  up"  every  time  she  is 
put  to  bed,  and  will  not  try  to  go  to  sleep  with- 
out. Then  either  "Mamie  dolly,"  or  "Kitty 
Gray,"  a  dear,  dilapidated  stuffed  cat,  has  to  be 
"tied  up  "  also  and  laid  close  to  her  cheek,  and 
the  blanket  carefully  covered  over  both;  then  the 
little  girl  is  ready  for  her  journey  to  the  land  of 
Nod.  She  certainly  has  no  sensation  of  harsh- 
ness or  cruelty  connected  with  the  process,  but 
considers  it  as  much  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
sleep  as  taking  off  her  shoes.—  B.  S.  F,  Nor- 
■wich,  N.  Y. 


laugh  and  talk  to  it  in  her  chattering  way,  which 
I  did  not  particularly  observe,  until,  apparently 
from  receiving  no  recognition  from  her  mother, 
she  turned  her  head  away  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  But  soon  all  was  sunshine  and  she  was 
as  happy  as  ever.  Two  or  three  hours  later, 
however,  I  found  her  in  the  same  position,  and 
seeing  the  picture,  she  at  once  greeted  her  mother 
with  great  delight,  laughing  and  talking  to  her 
and  spatting  her  face,  and  making  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.  But  this  time,  after  pausing  a 
moment  and  looking  steadily  at  her  mother,  and 
receiving  no  response,  she  began  a  most  pitiful 
cry,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  soothe  her  grief,  she  giv- 
ing furtive  glances  in  that  direction  all  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  seeming  ready  to  cry  at  the 
thought  of  her  experience.  I  removed  the  pic- 
ture at  once,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
"  Society -with-the-long-name,"  for  it  was  cruel 
indeed  to  subject  this  little  one  to  such  spasms  of 
grief. 


More  Nursery  Art.— I  inclose  some  pencil 
drawings  of  'Iutu  Cars,  as  my  little  boy  called 
them,  his  own  work  all  through  when  two  years 
old.  He  will  amuse  himself  hours  at  a  time  with 
a  pencil  and  paper  or  at  his  blackboard. — C.  H, 
Whitb.g,  Chicago,  III. 

II  r- 


Two  days  later  she  came  again  to  see  me,  and 
looked  for  her  mute  mother  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room,  and  seemed  relieved  at  not 
finding  her.  I  don't  know  whether  a  child  of 
that  age  is  expected  to  appreciate  and  remember 
such  sensations  of  grief,  and  only  mention  this 


The  Effect  of  a  Portrait.— I  have  a  little  grand- 
daughter just  a  year  old,  and  a  healthier  spe- 
cimen of  humanity  one  seldom  sees.  She  was 
visiting  me  a  few  days  since,  and  was  in  her  hap- 
piest mood,  laughing  and  frolicking  and  pleased 
with  everything.  In  the  midst  of  her  glee  I 
placed  her  on  my  sofa,  and  she,  while  holding 
upon  the  back  of  it  and  walking  back  and  forth, 
had  a  sudden  change  come  over  her  spirit.  On 
the  wall  just  above  the  sofa  hangs  a  large  picture, 
into  the  frame  of  which  is  thrust,  together  with 
several  others,  a  cabinet  photograph  of  her 
mother.  This  she  discovered  at  once,  and  put- 
ting her  little  face  close  to  the  picture,  began  to 


as  one  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  babyhood. — 
C.  F.  M.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

A  Child's  Idea  of  Time  and  Cause.— Would  some 
mother  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

ist.  When  does  a  child  begin  to  ask 
"Why?" 

2d.  When  does  it  get  any  idea  of  past  and 
future  ? 

My  little  girl  of  two  years  and  three-quarters 
began  to  speak  at  eighteen  months  only,  but 
then  soon  spoke  better  than  her  playmates  who 
had  begun  earlier.  She  is  very  inquisitive  now, 
and  asks  a  hundred  questions  a  day,  but  they 
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nearly  all  begin  with  "What."  What  is  this? 
What  is  Mamma  doing  ?  What  is  Baby  going  to 
■eat?  etc.  Often,  too,  she  asks  where  somebody 
or  something  is;  and  when  she  has  to  wait  for  a 
thing  till  I  have  finished  my  work,  she  likes  to 
ask,  "Mamma  ready?"  but  never  yet  has 
she  asked,  "Why  does  Mamma  this  or  that?" 
«tc.  If  I  ask  her,  "What  did  Baby  do?"  or 
"Was  it  Baby  who  did  this?"  she  understands 
me  perfectly  and  answers  correctly;  but  as  soon 
as  I  ask,  "  Why  d\d  Baby  do  this  ?"  she  looks  at  me 
and  says  nothing.  She  has  as  yet  no  notion 
of  cause  and  effect.  As  to  the  notion  of  time,  she 
understands  when  I  say  "  yesterday  "  or  "  to-mor- 
row," but  she  herself  talks  of  everything  in  the 
present  time. 

Now  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  other  mother 
has  found  her  child  similarly  slow  to  understand, 
prattling  like  a  parrot,  but  using  only  the  words 
and  phrases  it  fully  understands  ? — N.  N. 

Copied  Drawings.  — 
Please  find  inclosed  some 
of  the  efforts  at  drawing 
of  our  Lulu.  They  were 
picked  up  at  random, 
and  we  doubt  if  they  are 
the  best  that  could  be 
secured.  The  crying 
child  we  think  a  very 
good  effort.  The  body 
of  the  dog  may  not  be 
so  good,  as  it  looks  like 
"  sweetness  long  drawn 
out."  The  pictures  are 
copies,  but  are  not 
traced.  The  age  of  this 
artist  in  embryo  is  eight 
years. — J.  H.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.— Babyhood  moth- 
ers and  aunts  give  no  small  quantity  of  examples 
of  childish  wit,  cleverness  and  precocity,  which 
my  nearly  three-years-old  girl,  growing  up  like  a 
wild  flower,  could  not  possibly  match.  But  still 
she  has  something  worth  noticing — a  good  deal 
of  self-control.  Like  all  children  she  is  fond  of 
seeing  pictures.  This  quiet  evening  amusement 
is  made  by  me  a  lesson  in  morality,  without 
preaching.  One  girl  from  her  picture  book, 
called  Lottie,  I  have  raised  to  be  the  bearer  of 
all  those  childish  virtues  and  good  qualities  I 
should  like  my  little  Lili  to  possess  ;  another, 
who  with  an  angry  face  throws  away  her  doll,  is 
called  simply  "naughty  girl,"  and  to  her  are 


ascribed  Lili's  own  faults  and  little  vices.  I  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  arousing  her  interest  in  those 
two  girls  that  they  have  grown  to  be  living  exam- 
ples to  her,  and  comparing  her  to  Lottie  or  to  the 


naughty  girl  who  causes  headache  to  her  mamma, 
is  for  her  real  reward  and  punishment.  Several 
times,  when  she  was  going  to  do  a  little  mischief, 
I  had  only  to  say,  "Remember  Lottie,  who 


would  not  do  such  a  thing,"  to  make  her  stand 
still  and  reflect.  Probably  good  and  bad  were 
struggling  for  mastery  within  the  little  heart;  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  good  proved  to  be 


victorious.  Then  a  tender  kiss  and  the  assurance 
that  she  was  as  good  as  Lottie  are  her  reward. 

For  a  long  time  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
laughed  at,  even  when  she  intentionally  said  a 
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funny  thing.  So  one  day  I  told  her  that  "  naughty 
girl  "  did  the  same  thing,  but  that  Lottie  always 
laughed  when  she  saw  her  papa  and  mamma 
laugh.  Since  that  time  she  heartily  laughs  with 
us  at  her  own  blunders.  She  has  a  swing.  The 
other  day  her  Javanese  playmate,  Oomi,  wanted  to 
sit  in  it.  But  children  of  three  are  egoists;  and 
so  Lili  refused  to  Oomi  the  use  of  her  swing, 
which  made  poor  Oomi  shed  bitter  tears.  I  am 
a  believer  of  the  doctrine  of  Jean  Paul  and  do 
not  force  my  girl  to  be  kind.  But  I  told  her  of 
good  Lottie,  who  always  pities  the  poor  Javanese 
babies  that  have  no  playthings  at  all,  and  allows 
them  to  borrow  her  own  things  when  they  want 
them.  "Will  not  my  sweet  Lili  follow  Lottie's 
example?"  I  asked  her.  And  yes,  Oomi  was 
allowed  to  sit  with  her  in  the  swing.  Since  that 
day  she  invites  Oomi  to  share  the  pleasure  with 
her  every  time  she  is  going  to  sit  in  her  swing. 
She  enjoys  the  happy  face  of  the  brown  baby  and 
calls  me  to  see  Oomi  laugh.  So  she  has  learned 
that  it  is  better  to  make  a  playmate  laugh  than 
cry. 

In  the  same  way  I  keep  her  from  taking  away 
Bebe  Fred's  playthings,  and  she  even  lets  him  play 
with  her  own  when  he  wants  to.  This  method 
saves  a  good  deal  of  scolding,  spanking  and 
compromise  by  means  of  sweets  and  money. 
All  this  may  not  be  new;  but  as  in  the  time 
of  King  Solomon  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  it  may  be  good  now  and  then  to  dig  up 
old  things  again. — A  Dutch  Mother,  Tandjoeng, 
legal,  Java. 

The  Pillow  as  a  Companion.— I  did  not  know 
that  so  many  babies  loved  their  little  pillows  so 
much ;  but  my  first  little  boy  has  carried  his  all 
over  the  house  with  him  ever  since  he  could  walk, 
which  was  at  nine  months,  and  even  now,  when 
he  is  four  years  old,  he  has  it  on  the  floor  half  of 
the  time,  especially  if  he  does  not  feel  quite  well. 
We  always  knew  when  our  boy  was  awake,  either 
in  the  night  or  at  morning,  for  that  little  pillow 
would  come  flying  over  into  our  bed  from  his 
crib,  and  we  knew  his  small  person  would  follow. 
I  knew  another  little  boy  who  was  not  well  dur- 
ing his  babyhood,  who  clung  to  his  pillow  in  the 
same  way;  so  I  say,  with  "  K.  D.  G.,"  let  the 
little  folks  have  their  pillows  to  enjoy  to  their 
hearts'  content. — B.  A.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

He  Liked  Assafoetida,  but  Not  Extract  of  Aloes. 
— A  letter  in  the  "  Mothers'  Parliament "  in  a 
recent  number  aroused  my  deepest  sympathy,  and 
I  thought  my  experience  might  be  helpful  to  a 
fellow-sufferer.    My  little  boy,  now  two  years  and 


four  months  old,  sucked  his  thumb  from  the  time 
he  was  born,  I  might  say  ;  at  least,  he  began  as 
soon  as  by  accident  or  by  purpose  he  got  his  thumb 
into  his  mouth.  I  tried  to  discourage  the  habit, 
but  he  wasn't  easily  discouraged.  Friends  assured 
me  that  he  would  stop  after  awhile,  and  cited  to 
me  numerous  incidents  of  thumb-sucking  children 
who  had  been  cured  by  a  sore  thumb  or  some 
other  accident.  Time  went  on  ;  but,  so  far  from 
stopping,  the  habit  grew  upon  him.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  set  out  to  cure  the  habit  myself.  I  tried 
putting  his  hand  into  a  stocking  leg.  He  would 
beg  me  to  "open  the  door"  (his  way  of  asking  to 
have  anything  opened),  but  soon,  with  his  resolute 
good  nature  learned  to  bear  the  awkward  arrange- 
ment with  a  sweet  patience  that  made  me  want  to 
cry  when  I  saw  him  working  away  trying  to  pick  up 
his  playthings.  I  kept  it  on  night  and  day  for 
weeks;  but  whenever  it  was  taken  off  for  any  pur- 
pose, his  thumb  went  straight  into  his  mouth  and  I 
began  to  feel  discouraged.  After  a  time,  too,  he 
learned  to  suck  the  other  thumb,  and  then  I  was 
in  despair.  I  tried  tincture  of  aloes;  but  he  would 
soon  lick  that  off  and  be  peacefully  sucking  his 
thumb.  Assafcetida  did  not  disturb  him  in  the 
least.  At  last  a  friend  who  had  gone  through 
the  same  struggle  told  me  to  get  the  liquid  extract 
of  aloes,  which  is  six  times  as  strong  as  the  tinc- 
ture, and  as  it  is  thick  and  sticky,  like  syrup,  a 
large  quantity  can  be  put  on,  and  it  is  not  easily 
licked  off.  This  was  a  complete  success.  By 
watching  closely  and  keeping  his  thumbs  properly 
dosed  I  soon  broke  the  habit.  He  now  never 
puts  his  thumb  in  his  mouth;  but  it  took  six 
months  of  persistent  work  from  the  time  I  first 
began  with  the  stocking  leg  to  reach  the  result- 
— I.  W.  P.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Another  Youthful 
\    Artist.—  My  boy  of 
f0\y\  >\  f°ur  spends  many  of 

Yy  \  )     I    h's     waking  hours 

I        j  \  "drawing  pictures." 

\       /      /  J  Most  of  them  it  would 

\  /  not  be  wicked  to  wor- 

\  /  A  ship ;  for  they  are  not 

j  J\  1 "  in  the  likeness  of 

>/  /  [  /anything      in  the 

\  y\     ™  heavens  above  or  the 

\        Si  j  earth  beneath  or  the 

(7  water     under  the 

earth,"  but  occasionally  he  makes  something. 
I  send  you  a  picture  of  "An  Owl  Riding  on  a. 
Turtle  "  that  he  drew  a  day  or  two  ago. — C.  R* 
G.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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A  Wise  Ignoramus.— In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  development 
of  children,  another  experience  may  not  come 
amiss  to  the  readers  of  Babyhood. 

My  husband's  tastes  and  my  own  have  always 
been  in  the  direction  of  books,  and  we  both  like 
to  impart  what  we  learn.  My  husband,  indeed, 
is  a  born  teacher,  one  to  whom  instructing  is 
always  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  There- 
fore, when  our  little  boy  was  born,  our  friends 
indulged  in  many  good-natured  fears  for  his 
future,  seeming  to  think  that  from  his  very  cradle 
the  poor  baby  would  be  forced  to  learn  some- 
thing every  day.  It  happened,  however,  that  we 
had  already  decided  that  for  the  first  few  years 
we  would  not  teach  our  little  one  anything  at  all, 
but  would  see  where  his  natural  instincts,  properly 
directed,  would  lead  him.  Consequently  these 
same  friends  are  a  little  surprised  now  to  find 
that  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  our  John  is 
ignorant  of  a  great  many  things  which  a  well 
trained  baby  would  have  acquired  some  months 
earlier,  while  at  the  same  time  he  talks  of  many 
things  which  would  seem  to  be  more  interesting 
to  an  older  child. 

Our  method  is  this  :  We  teach  him  nothing, 
but  we  explain  once  anything  that  we  tell  him  and 
then  leave  it.  He  is  voracious  for  "stories,"  so 
we  have  to  tell  a  great  many.  The  first  time  we 
tell  him  a  story  we  see  that  he  understands  every 
word  in  it,  for  we  do  not  believe  in  his  carrying 
around  a  vague  or  incorrect  impression  of  what 
he  hears;  but  having  once  explained  it,  that  story 
is  always  afterwards  told  without  comment  of  any 
kind. 

Any  questions  he  asks  are  promptly  answered, 
and  if  he  makes  any  glaring  mistake  it  is  cor- 
rected. For  instance,  if  he  says:  "I  don't  want 
no  more  dinner,"  we  will  say:  "Don't  want  any 
more  dinner,  John;  "  but  we  do  not  oblige  him 
to  repeat  the  correct  form  after  us,  nor  do  we 
dwell  upon  the  subject  at  all.  It  is  just  as  easy 
for  him  to  use  the  proper  expression  as  the  im- 
proper one,  but  if  he  cannot  remember  it  after 
such  mention  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  though,  he  does  usually  remem- 
ber the  proper  form,  and  practice  it  after  only  one 
or  two  such  gentle  hints  as  the  above. 

When  he  was  eighteen  months  old  he  could  say 
only  a  few  detached  words,  never  having  been 
urged  to  talk;  but  only  a  few  months  later  he  be- 
gan to  talk  fluently,  and  then  he  spoke  with 
almost  perfect  plainness.  It  is  especially  notice- 
able how  clearly  he  rounds  off  his  words;  in  all 


such  words  as  build,  carpet,  -valking,  etc.,  the  last 
letter  is  as  distinct  as  the  first.  He  has  never 
gained  a  reputation  for  "cute"  speeches,  nor 
does  he  show  the  least  sign  of  becoming  a  prodigy 
in  any  direction;  but  we  are  abundantly  satisfied 
with  our  plan,  because  we  feel  that  we  have  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  the  steady  little  head, 
when  thus  left  to  itself,  is  retaining  just  what  is  of 
most  value  and  is  rejecting  only  what  is  as  yet  of 
no  importance. 

We  do  not  argue  that  babies  should  not  learn. 
They  must  learn  every  minute  of  the  day;  and  the 
number  of  things  which  they  learn  during  the 
first  three  years  is  so  great,  so  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  what  they  can  acquire  during  the 
same  period  in  any  other  part  of  their  lives,  that 
the  thought  of  it  is  almost  stupendous.  The  little 
brains  are  never  inactive,  and  the  only  question 
is,  whether  they  or  we  know  best  what  is  needed 
inside  of  those  wee  brains  during  the  first  tender 
years. 

Our  little  boy  has  been  allowed  to  answer  this 
question  for  himself;  and  I  will  give  here  a  few  of 
the  results,  leaving  any  one  to  judge  whether  he 
has  not  been  quite  as  industrious  in  gleaning 
knowledge  as  his  parents  could  have  been  if  they 
had  drilled  it  into  him.  What  he  does  know  he 
has  never  been  intentionally  taught  by  us,  having 
simply  remembered  and  applied  the  answers  to 
his  questions.  He  takes  the  smallest  possible  in- 
terest in  the  alphabet,  and  is  really  sure  of  only 
one  letter;  but  he  is  seldom  known  to  misplace 
will  and  shall,  those  bugbears  of  the  English 
language  to  many  a  grown  person.  He  has  not 
the  least  idea  how  old  he  is,  to  the  horror  of  all 
the  old  ladies  who  think  "it  sounds  so  cunning  to 
hear  a  little  fellow  say  '  two  years  old,'  "  whether 
he  attaches  any  meaning  to  the  phrase  or  not; 
but  he  knows  his  own  full  name  and  his  father's 
name,  and  if  he  should  be  lost  he  could  give  a 
tolerably  correct  direction  as  to  where  he  lives. 
He  cannot  count  certainly  beyond  three,  but  he 
knows  all  about  the  situation  of  his  collar  bone, 
elbows,  wrists,  knees,  ankles,  etc.,  and  he  knows 
his  right  hand  from  his  left.  He  knows  that  it  is 
right  to  say  "Yes,  ma'am  "  to  a  lady,  and  "Yes, 
sir  "  to  a  gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  he  does 
it.  He  can  carry  quite  a  long  message  from 
mamma  up -stairs  to  Lizzie  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  anything  that  has 
happened  to  him  during  a  brief  absence,  mamma 
can  depend  upon  its  exact  truthfulness. 

Now  we  know  very  well  that  the  observation 
which  has  led  him  thus  far  would  be  sufficient  to 
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make  him  do  and  say  some  very  smart  things  with 
just  a  little  helping  along  from  us.  But  this  is 
just  where  we  stop;  and,  though  we  are  naturally 
as  inclined  to  be  proud  of  our  first  baby  as  any 
foolish  young  parents  ever  could  be,  still  some- 
thing keeps  us  from  feeling  in  the  least  ruffled 
when  we  hear  that  such  a  child  at  two  years  old 
could  do  some  wonderful  thing,  and  that  such 
another  at  eighteen  months  has  said  something 
quite  remarkable,  while  our  own  darling  has  never 


yet  distinguished  himself  by  doing  or  saying  any- 
thing but  what  might  be  expected  from  any  sturdy 
boy  of  two  and  a  half. 

As  we  look  at  his  happy  face,  and  clear,  bright 
eyes,  and  listen  to  the  sprightly  tongue  which  is 
never  still,  we  fancy  that  we  can  see  the  shadow 
of  a  future  strength  of  mind  which  would  be  im- 
peded rather  lhan  helped  forward  were  we  tempted 
to  load  him  with  a  host  of  baby  accomplishments. 
— Agnes  N.  Daland,  Leonardsvillc,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY 

Snoring. 

To  the  Editor  of  Baby  hood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  cure  a  child  of  five 
years  of  snoring  ?  He  snores  just  as  much  if  his 
mouth  is  closed  as  if  open.  A.  L.  B. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

We  cannot  suggest  a  cure  without  knowing 
the  cause.  Our  advice  would  be  to  have  a  good 
physician  ascertain  if  possible  if  the  anterior  or 
posterior  nasal  passages  are  not  obstructed  or 
disordered  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  trouble. 
In  children  of  the  age  mentioned,  enlarged  ton- 
sils often  cause  snoring. 


Tampering  with  the  Shape  of  Ears— Where  Kid 
Shoes  are  not  Needed. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i)  What  would  you  advise  me  to  use  to  make 
my  baby's  ears  set  close  to  her  head  ?  She  is  five 
months  old,  and  her  ears  have  just  begun  to  stand 
out.  (2)  Would  it  be  best  for  me  to  put  soft  kid 
shoes  on  her  feet  this  summer  or  continue  using 
the  knit  shoes?  I  put  her  in  short  dresses  at  four 
months.  F. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

(1)  A  close  cap  has  been  recommended,  and  is 
the  least  objectionable  thing  we  know,  but  Baby- 
hood has  several  times  expressed  its  belief  that 
treatment  in  such  cases  is  usually  worse  than  the 
disease.  When  a  child  is  laid  to  sleep  on  one 
side  on  a  firm  pillow  and  occasionally  turned,  the 
weight  of  the  head  makes  about  as  much  press- 
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ure  as  can  be  judiciously  made.  As  the  child 
gets  older  and  rolls  about  on  the  face,  back  or 
in  any  position,  this  plan  is  less  efficient.  Then 
the  cap  or  a  light  band,  as  of  flannel  cut  bias, 
tied  about  the  head,  will  have  some  influence. 
But,  as  already  said,  we  doubt  if  the  inconveni- 
ence to  the  child  of  the  treatment  is  not  greater 
than  the  disfigurement  is  worth,  particularly  as 
female  head-gear  and  style  of  head  dressing 
ordinarily  partly  overcome  and  partly  hide  the 
latter  after  the  age  of  vanity  is  reached. 

(2)  Until  she  creeps  there  is  no  need  of  kid 
shoes,  and  even  then  a  loose  moccasin  is  better. 


Enlarged  Tonsils. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  son.  a  large  healthy  child  of  two-and-a-half, 
has  been  troubled  with  enlarged  tonsils  about  six 
months.  I  have  asked  advice  from  two  physicians, 
a  throat  specialist,  and  our  family  doctor,  a  skillful 
homeopathist.  whose  remedies  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  results  in  every  other  case  in  our 
family.  He  asserts  that  he  can  reduce  them  by 
medicine,  but  it  will  take  some  time,  at  least  six 
months.  He  has  been  treating  him  about  three 
months  and  the  trouble  is  not  relieved.  The  specalist 
says  they  must  be  cut.  What  is  the  advice  of  Baby- 
hood ?  Does  any  one  know  of  a  case  cured  by 
medicine  ?  If  cut'do  they  grow  again  to  be  trouble- 
some ? 

Chicago.  H.  G.  S. 

The  point  stripped  of  technicalities  is  in  a  word 
this  :  Tonsils  that  are  simply  enlarged  often  are 
diminished  by  treatment  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
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general  health.  Other  tonsils  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  an  untrained  eye  have  undergone 
certain  changes  amounting  to  an  overgrowth  ; 
such  yield  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  treatment.  We 
do  not  approve  of  indiscriminate  removal  of  the 
tonsils  ;  but  assuming  that  you  have  chosen  a 
specialist  of  experience  and  judgment,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  opinion  on  the  point 
whether  the  enlargement  was  or  was  not  one 
requiring  operative  help  should  be  relied  upon. 
Tonsils  usually  do  not  grow  again  to  anything 
like  the  same  degree  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  re- 
moval of  the  tonsil  does  not  give  a  license  to 
neglect  the  condition  of  health  underlying  the 
overgrowth. 


Symptoms  Pointing  to  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  I  have  a  little  boy  eighteen  months  old,  who 
was  brought  up  on  Lactated  food  and  condensed 
milk  (Eagle  brand).  He  appears  quite  healthy;  be- 
gan cutting  his  teeth  at  the  age  of  four  months,  and 
has  all  through  excepting  his  eye-teeth.  He  gave  up 
nursing  at  night  at  the  age  of  four  months,  sleeping 
from  7  o'clock  P.M.  until  5.30  o'clock  A.M.  At  the 
age  of  nine  months  he  was  given  some  bread  and 
crackers.  Since  that  time,  whenever  he  chews  any 
food,  immediately  there  will  appear  on  his  left  cheek 
a  bright  scarlet  streak,  about  an  inch  wide,  from  his 
mouth  extending  back  in  his  ear,  which  will  disap- 
pear soon  after  he  stops  chewing.  Can  any  reason 
be  given  for  the  cause  of  it,  and  can  anything  be 
done  ? 

(2)  Since  some  six  months  ago  his  tongue  appears 
to  be  sore.  The  trouble  began  with  a  small  spot  the 
size  of  a  pin-head,  which  became  enlarged  until  it 
covered  nearly  half  his  tongue,  looking  as  if  the  skin 
was  off,  or  like  a  ring-worm  on  one's  hand  as  near 
as  anything.  For  the  last  two  months  the  spots 
have  not  been  as  large.  When  he  would  get  any- 
thing on  his  tongue  that  was  at  all  dry,  as  bread, 
etc.,  he  would  keep  shaking  his  tongue  until  he  got 
it  off.  Our  physician  says  it  is  not  sore.  We  would 
like  to  know  the  reason  of  it,  and  if  anything  ought 
to  be  done.  Perhaps  I  should  say  he  is  naturally 
costive. 

(3)  He  appears  quite  warm,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  his  little  body  will  be  wet  with  perspiration. 
Is  it  advisable  to  keep  all-wool  flannel  shirts  on  him 
all  through  the  summer  ? 

(4)  Which  would  be  the  most  preferable  for  a  baby 
born  in  August,  a  linen  or  flannel  band  ?  Is  it  best 
to  have  a  little  waist  on  both  pinning  blanket  and 
skirt,  and  would  Babyhood  advise  an  all-wool  skirt 
for  an  August  baby's  first  skirt  ? 

(5)  What  part  of  the  fir  balsam  boughs  is  used, 
and  what  preparation  is  necessary  before  putting  in 
a  pillow  ?  A  Young  Mother. 

Vermont. 

(1)  As  the  space  that  is  red  corresponds  to  the 
position  of  the  parotid  gland  and  its  duct,  which 
gland  is  very  active  during  the  process  of  chew- 
ing, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  peculiarity 
is  in  some  way  dependent  upon  that  gland,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  ask  your  physician  to  ex- 


amine the  region,  especially  the  outlet  of  the  duct, 
to  see  if  it  appears  to  be  normal. 

(2)  Such  a  condition  of  the  tongue  often  arises 
from  a  deranged  stomach.  We  do  not  know  his 
dietary,  but  with  the  symptoms  mentioned  we 
should  advise  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
digestion,  i.  e.,  the  whole  process,  the  regulation 
of  the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  suitable  diet  list  if  the  present  is  at  fault. 

(3)  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  perspires  more 
than  other  children  in  the  same  dress  and  temper- 
ature, but  we  suppose  he  does  or  you  would  not 
mention  it.  Such  perspiration  again  suggests 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  digestion.  We 
prefer  woolen  shirts,  even  if  very  light,  as  they  are 
a  protection  from  chilling  after  perspiration,  and 
in  hot  weather  the  perspirtion  will  probably  per- 
sist, whatever  the  clothing. 

(4)  Babyhood  does  not  advise  the  ordinary 
band  as  a  support.  A  band  covering  the  whole 
body,  best  of  thin  flannel  cut  bias  and  not  hemmed, 
is  a  protection.  We  have  always  advised  an  en- 
tirely different  dress  for  the  new-born,  which  has 
neither  skirt — in  the  usual  sense — nor  pinning 
blanket.  If  the  troublesome  things  are  to  be  used 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  there  is  one  or 
two  waists.  If  the  woolen  band  is  used  a  woolen 
shirt  is  not  necessary;  if  it  is  not  used  a  thin 
woolen  shirt  is  desirable. 

(5)  The  dried  needles  are  used.  The  pillow  is 
only  a  plaything.  It  has  no  medicinal  value  nor 
use  except  as  it  pleases  the  nostrils. 


Preparation  for  a  Proposed  Sea- Voyage. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

In  September  we  are  to  take  our  Baby  boy,  who 
will  then  be  fifteen  months  old,  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
S.  A.  He  has  been  brought  up  on  Mellin's  Food 
and  cow's  milk  since  the  age  of  four  months,  is 
strong  and  healthy,  but  is,  we  think,  rather  back- 
ward in  cutting  his  teeth,  as  at  nine  months  he  had 
but  one. 

Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  that  would  be  of 
help  to  us,  in  regard  to  preparations  for  his  long 
sea-voyage?  H.  W. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

There  is  nothing  very  definite  to  be  said  regard- 
ing an  ocean  voyage  for  an  infant.  While  the  be- 
lief sometimes  held  that  infants  are  not  seasick  is 
not  entirely  true,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they 
usually  bear  the  motion  of  the  ship  remark- 
ably well,  perhaps  from  the  same  immunity, 
whatever  its  cause,  that  makes  them  tolerate  or 
apparently  enjoy  tossings  and  turnings  and  posi- 
tions which  would  make  an  adult  giddy.  The 
comfort  of  an  infant  aboard  ship  depends  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  its  attendants;  if  they 
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can  properly  care  for  its  needs  (food,  fresh  air, 
etc.),  it  is  likely  to  do  well.  Food  on  ship-board 
need  not  be  changed  from  land  diet.  If  you  wish  to 
continue  your  boy's  special  diet  you  can  do  so,  but 
at  fifteen  months  he  will  have  probably  outgrown 
it.  He  should  be  before  the  voyage  accustomed  to  a 
food  very  similar  to  that  which  you  can  obtain 
after  you  reach  your  destination.  For  instance, 
although  we  have  no  definite  information  as  to 
what  may  or  may  not  be  bought  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
we  presume  that  milk,  which  for  a  year  or  two 
will  be  the  staple  of  his  diet,  can  be  readily  had 
there.  Assure  yourself  as  far  as  you  can  on  this 
and  similar  points.  Then  we  think  you  would 
do  well  to  have  the  child  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
milk  pure  or  diluted  somewhat  before  starting. 
By  laying  in  a  supply  of  sterilized  milk,  or  if  you 
prefer,  condensed  milk,  you  may  face  your  voyage 
with  little  fear. 


Excessive  Vomiting  of  Food. 

I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  by  what  means  I  can 
stop  my  baby's  excessive  vomiting  ?  Old-time  aunt- 
ies and  grandmas  tell  me  that  all  babies  vomit,  and 
that  nothing  is  wrong  with  Baby;  but  it  seems  to 
me  if  the  food  is  properly  digested  it  should  be 
retained. 

I  give  my  baby  (nearly  three  months  old),  every 
two  hours,  six  tablespoonfuls  barley  water  and  one 
teaspoonful  fresh  condensed  milk.  Sometimes  she 
seems  satisfied  and  sometimes  she  does  not,  but  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  food  results  in  something 
just  short  of  a  deluge.  Of  the  six  tablespoonfuls 
she  retains  about  one-half.  Her  habits  are  good, 
and  she  seems  to  thrive,  her  weight  being  now  twelve 
pounds.  She  weighed  eight  at  birth.  She  goes  to 
sleep  every  night  before  8  o'clock,  and  rarely  wak- 
ens before  5.30  A.  M.  She  is  remarkably  vigorous 
and  bright,  her  skin  a  healthy  color,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  model  baby  aside  from  the  vomiting. 

I  have  tried  the  Mellin's  and  Carnrick's  foods.  Both 
had  the  effect  of  loosening  the  bowels,  which  have 
acted  perfectly  since  she  was  born  until  within  the 
past  three  days,  when  there  has  been  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  constipation.  I  am  away  from  home,  so 
cannot  seek  the  advice  of  my  physician;  I  turn  to 
you  for  help  and  shall  feel  everlastingly  obliged  if 
vou  will  kindlv  tell  me  what  is  wrong.       J.  S.  R. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  question  presents  a  child  of  three  months 
that  has  gained  weight  moderately  since  birth, 
and  seems  to  be  in  good  health  except  for  excessive 
regurgitation  of  food.  We  are  not  quite  sure  if  the 
other  foods  were  likewise  vomited.  Now,  while 
it  is  true  that  all  babies  may  vomit,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  or  even  most  babies  habitually  vomit; 
and  when  this  symptom  is  persistent,  it  is  usually 
pretty  clear — supposing  the  child  to  be  in  good 
health— that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  food,  or  that  there  is 


some  indiscretion,  such  as  want  of  quiet,  with 
or  after  the  meal.  Now  as  the  total  quantity 
given  to  your  child  at  a  meal  does  not  seem  exces- 
sive, we  have  to  question  whether  lengthening 
the  intervals  slightly,  to  say  two  and  a  half  hours, 
or  change  of  food,  would  not  correct  the  tendency. 
The  lengthening  of  the  interval  is  the  simplest; 
this  failing,  we  should  be  inclined  to  try  pepto- 
nized milk. 


II. 

To  the  Editor  0/  BABYHOOD: 

I  come  to  your  valuable  magazine  for  help  in  the 
case  of  my  little  daughter,  aged  five  months.  Let 
me  state  first  that  medical  aid  has  failed  thus  far  to 
benefit  her.  Being  deprived  at  two  weeks  of  age  of 
her  mother's  milk,  the  great  question  was  to  find 
some  food  which  she  could  assimilate.  Cow's  milk, 
with  additions  of  lime  water,  Mellin's  Food,  barley, 
peptonizing  powders,  etc.,  came  up  in  distressingly 
large  curds.  Condensed  milk  was  substituted;  there 
was  no  further  trouble  from  curds,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  baby  thrived,  when  suddenly  she  changed, 
her  stomach  seeming  to  reject  every  drop  of  nourish- 
ment taken,  and  her  weight  decreasing  frightfully. 
My  physician  then  gave  her  cream  and  water,  not 
too  rich,  slightly  sweetened  with  sugar  of  milk 
and  strengthened  with  oat-meal  water.  The  little  girl 
is  now  gaining  in  length  and  strength  (though  there 
has  been  no  gain  in  weight  in  the  past  fortnight), 
weighs  14  pounds  and  five  ounces  and  is  the  "pic- 
ture of  health  ;"  very  contented  and  good,  and 
sleeps  splendidly.  Yet  the  trouble  remains;  she 
seems  to  retain  almost  nothing.  Her  mother  and 
nurse  endeavor  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet  after  each 
feeding,  but  without  avail;  the  regurgitation  is  con- 
1  stant  and  excessive  for  certainly  an  hour  after  her 
meal,  which  consists  of  ten  tablespoonfuls.  Will 
Babyhood  endeavor  to  aid  a  most  anxious  sub- 
scriber ?  E.  D.  H. 

This  second  problem,  while  much  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  differs  from  it  in  some  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  medical  aid  has  been  already  in- 
voked and  apparently  freely.  We  may  say 
frankly  that  where  a  physician  on  the  spot  has 
missed  the  mark,  one  at  a  distance  is  not  likely  to 
hit  it.  But  we  offer  such  suggestions  as  we  can. 
We  note,  first  of  all,  what  is  quite  common  in 
vomiting  of  the  regurgitative  type,  that  in  spite  of 
the  seemingly  excessive  rejection  of  food  a  good 
deal  must  be  retained,  for  the  child  gains  "  in 
length  and  strength,"  and  its  weight,  14^  pounds, 
is  not  bad  for  its  age,  five  months.  A  second  point 
is  this  :  The  vomiting  at  first  was  marked  by  the 
presence  of  very  large  curds,  which  were  less  when 
condensed  milk  was  used,  and  it  is  so  with  the 
cream  mixture.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  some 
difficulty  in  the  digestion  of  casein  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief.  The  food  suggestion  by  your 
physician  leads  us  to  suppose  that  such  was  his 
opinion.   In  such  a  case,  if  we  were  convinced 
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that  the  regurgitation  was  so  great  that  proper 
nutrition  was  not  obtained,  we  should  make  a 
food  free  from  unchanged  casein  for  a  time,  which 
may  be  done  by  diluting  and  sweetening  egg  al- 
bumen, or  more  readily  perhaps  by  the  careful 
trial  of  Carnrick's  food  in  some  quantities.  If  it 
agrees  it  may  be  continued  for  some  time. 
Later — as  we  have  a  predilection  tor  milk  foods — 
the  change  can  be  made  to  food  prepared  with 
some  peptogenic  preparation,  Fairchild's,  for 
instance;  but  if  the  child  thrives,  the  change  need 
not  be  made  for  months. 


Condensed  versus  Cow's  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  thirteen  months  old,  perfectly  well, 
strong  and  hearty,  has  but  three  teeth,  and  has  been 
using  condensed  milk.  I  live  where  I  can  get  it  but 
three  times  a  week,  and  in  very  warm  weather  it  is 
apt  to  sour.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  change 
now  to  good  cow's  milk  ?  How  much  should  she 
drink  daily  ?  Elm  Hill. 

Yes,  if  you  can  get  it  regularly  and  of  good 
quality.  In  hot  weather  sterilize  it  for  safety  as 
soon  as  received.  Appetites  vary,  but  if  the 
child  lives  on  milk  only,  i.  e.,  without  cereals 
more  consistent  than  barley  water  or  oat-meal 
water,  we  should  say  from  two  to  three  pints 
would  be  a  fair  average. 


The  Significance  of  Baby's  Cry. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

Thi  s  summer  a  little  new  babv  is  expected,  and  I 
want  your  advice.  When  my  last  baby  came  I  was 
anxious  to  begin  his  education  immediately,  but  he 
was  "colicky"  and  my  nurse  was  indulgent,  and  I  | 


was  anxious  and  troubled  whenever  he  cried.  You 
know  the  consequence.  When  my  nurse  left  me, 
my  hands  were  very  full.  Now  my  theory  is  that 
the  baby,  as  well  as  its  mother,  is  better  if  Baby  is 
taught  to  lie  in  its  cradle  ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
if  I  am  right  in  insisting  upon  nurse  putting  Baby 
down  immediately  after  necessary  attention  has 
been  given,  and  letting  it  alone. 

What  ought  to  be  done  with  a  wee  few-days-old 
baby  when  it  cries  ?  It  seems  hard  to  let  it  lie  and 
cry,  and  yet  it  seems  wrong  to  nurse  and  fondle  until 
the  habit  is  formed,  and  then  begin  to  break  it.  If 
I  had  a  pain  I  am  sure  I  should  not  want  to  be 
bounced  about.  Please  advise  me;  for  it  will  be  hard 
to  hold  my  own  against  the  wishes  of  my  mother 
and  my  nurse,  especially  as  I  am  not  very  thor- 
oughly established  in  my  faith.  N.  N. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  have  no  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  should  be 
guided  by  this  question — Why  does  the  baby  cry  ? 
If  from  pain  it  should  be  eased;  but  as  a  rule  you 
will  be  quite  safe  in  letting  it  alone.  If  the  baby 
has  colic  it  is  more  likely  to  be  comfortable  if. its 
abdomen  is  laid  against  a  water  bag  partially  filled 
with  warm  water  than  if  "bounced  about."  The 
relief  a  child  experiences  in  real  colic  from  being 
held  is  from  the  warmth  and  pressure  of  the  body 
of  the  mother  or  nurse.  This  warmth  and  press- 
ure may  be  obtained  as  suggested.  But  if  a  child 
cries  simply  because  it  likes  to  be  held,  nothing  is 
gained  by  gratifying  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
experience  of  most  trained  nurses  that  babies  can 
nearly,  if  not  always,  be  quickly  taught  to  be 
quiet  without  fondling.  The  necessity  of  the 
child's  being  held  usually  arises  not  from  the  in- 
fant's needs,  but  from  the  custom  of  nurses  to  fill 
vacant  time  in  the  pleasant  task  of  fondling  the 
child,  till  the  habit  is  formed.  Your  experience  is 
I  a  very  common  one. 


Take  Heed. 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  or 
thereabouts,  who  one  day,  on  her  way  from 
school,  stopped  in  the  meadow  to  fill  her  hands 
with  flowers.  There  were  the  dear  familiar 
buttercups,  daisies  in  white  ruffles,  swinging  on 
their  slender  stalks,  and  wild  geraniums,  grouped 
apart  like  prim  ladies  among  common  folk.  All 
by  themselves  a  company  of  lupines  stood  in  stiff 
blue  ranks,  and  everywhere  the  red  clover  lifted 
its  crimson  feather.  There  is  among  human  beings 
an  order  ordained  from  birth  to  feel  the  mystical, 
see  the  invisible;  whose  hearts  fill  at  sight  of 
beautiful  things,  and  ache  to  breaking  because 
they  cannot  give  expression  to  the  unspeakable. 


:  topics. 

Of  this  kind  was  our  little  girl  among  the  field  of 
flowers.  Patiently  she  plodded  with  tired  feet 
across  the  sunny,  shining  meadow,  bending, 
though  not  far,  to  snap  the  lithe  stems,  till  both 
hands  were  full  of  wild  blossoms  and  grasses,  and 
notched  and  scalloped  and  penciled  leaves.  So 
tired  was  she,  and  so  happy  !  Quite .  out  of  the 
workaday  world  was  her  bird-like  spirit,  and 
really  and  truly  in  fairy  company. 

Now  the  child's  steps  turn  homeward.  Mother 
must  see  her  treasures.  What  is  any  joy  without 
the  sympathy  of  the  best  beloved  ?  The  sun  is 
merciless;  the  wind  scarcely  stirs  the  great  polished 
oak  leaves  that  shade  the  roadside.  The  flowers 
in  the  little  hot  hands  begin  to  droop.    In  the 
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innocent  eyes  turned  to  the  mother  face  there  is 
confidence  in  mother-love  and  mother-sympathy. 

But  there  is  a  tragedy  about  to  happen.  Be- 
tween those  two  exactly  the  same  relations  will 
never  again  exist.  The  woman  is  far  from  the 
mood  of  the  child.  She  is  absorbed,  perhaps,  in 
ornamenting  some  article  of  dress  for  the  little  one, 
or  in  planning  for  her  food.  There  is  no  doubt  she 
thinks  of  the  child's  supposed  good  in  her  this- 
world's  way;  but  not  one  glance  of  sympathy  is 
given  to  the  dying  flowers.  The  baby  poet  is  told 
to  "throw  that  stuff  out  of  the  window,  and  not 
litter  up  the  house  with  it."  The  child  has 
tumbled  out  of  fairy  land,  and  it  was  her  mother 
who  uttered  the  word  of  disillusion.  Henceforth 
the  girl,  almost  a  baby,  has  a  reserve;  a  corner  of 
her  heart  is  closed.  She  will  never  go  to  her 
mother  again  with  absolute,  unquestioning  confi- 
dence. 

A  little  thing  ?  A  little  thing  is  a  key  that 
keeps  from  you  your  house  with  all  its  comforts, 
its  luxuries,  its  beauty,  its  ease;  yet  a  baby  hand 
could  lose  it  irrecoverably.  In  the  case  of  your 
house  a  new  key  could  be  made.  In  the  case  of 
a  heart  the  loss  is  irreparable.  In  the  little  history 
that  I  have  sketched,  the  mother  not  only  directly 
injured  the  child,  but  she  neglected  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  deepening  an  emotion,  strengthening 
an  influence  essentially  religious. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  parents  to 
deaden  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  and  then  to  pray  that  they  may  be  "con- 
verted." A  child  may  be  led  gently  and  natur- 
ally to  the  appreciation  of  moral  miracles  along  the 
road  of  the  miraculous  in  nature.  The  element 
of  wonder,  of  which  Carlyle  says  so  much,  is  not 
sufficiently  recognized  in  the  education  of  the  very 
young.  We  live  in  the  true  wonder-world.  No 
land  of  the  imagination  can  equal  it.  The  lives 
of  children  might  be  filled  with  delight  by  sym- 
pathy and  companionship  in  this  miracle  play  in 
which  we  are  the  daily  actors.  But  no  ;  we  put 
on  glasses  that  blur  the  whole  into  commonplace, 
and  when  the  little  ones,  fresh  from  God,  see  and 
hear,  and  come  to  us  fresh  with  the  story,  we 
smile  or  frown,  and  call  "litter"  that  which 
God  has  raised  from  the  dead  and  clothed  with 
marvelous  and  unfathomable  beauty.  Through 
their  spontaneous  "wonder"  and  nature-love, 
children  may  be  led  by  easy  paths  into  the 
marvelous  realm  of  cause.  And  what  a  safe  realm 
it  is,  provided  the  little  learner  be  always  taught 
that  God  is  hidden  there!—  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts,  in 
Congregalionalis! . 


Cheerfulness  of  Large  Families. 

There  is  no  cheerfulness  in  the  world  com- 
parable to  that  afforded  by  the  daily  life  of  a 
large  family.  There  may  be  an  equal  amount  of 
happiness  in  a  small  family,  there  may  be  a  depth 
of  bliss  where  only  two  are  together  of  which  the 
life  lived  by  ten  or  a  dozen  could  afford  no  idea  ; 
but  for  the  cheer  of  varied  interests,  of  lively 
voices,  of  going  and  coming,  of  song  and  laugh- 
ter, of  moving  figures,  of  the  sense  of  action 
and  life,  what  can  be  desired  better  than  a  family 
where  father  and  mother  and  grandmother, 
aunts  and  children,  make  the  round  dozen  ?  In 
a  small  family  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  wide 
interest  in  people  and  neighborhood  which  does 
a  great  deal  to  promote  cheerfulness  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  such  interest  in  more  than  a  very 
few,  from  the  mere  want  of  time,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  about,  and  the  impossibility  of 
being  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  if  from  no 
other  reason.  But  where  there  are  a  number  of 
people  under  the  roof,  that  answers  every  pur- 
pose, as  each  one  bringing  in  keen  feeling  for  the 
affairs  of  several  others,  the  whole  together  main- 
tain a  wide  and  deep  connection  from  which 
cheerfulness  is  precipitated  like  a  salt  from  its 
component  gases. 

But,  apart  from  the  cheer  derived  from  inter- 
course and  relationship  with  the  outside  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  large  family's  varied  acquaint- 
ance, comes  that  derived  from  other  sources  in 
consequence  of  our  full  circle.  This  member  of 
the  large  household  is  the  one  devoted  to  charity ; 
all  the  rest  do  a  great  deal  of  vicarious  charity, 
as  we  may  call  it,  through  that  channel,  and  feel 
content  with  satisfied  consciences  in  a  sense  of 
duty  done,  which  sense,  whether  it  contributes  to 
virtue  or  not,  does,  at  any  rate,  to  cheerfulness, 
and  it  is  cheerfulness  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
This  other  member  is  the  student  of  science,  and 
out  of  the  chance  conversation,  the  books,  plates, 
experiments  and  experiences  of  this  individual, 
the  rest  hive  a  sufficient  amount  of  scientific 
honey  for  their  own  uses,  and  are  enriched  with 
learning  without  the  least  exertion  of  their  own, 
receiving  it,  as  it  were,  through  the  pores.  These 
others,  again,  do  the  gay  society  business;  and 
those  of  the  remainder  who  are  quietly  inclined 
go  to  all  the  routs  and  drives  and  sails  in  the  gay 
ones'  enjoyment,  see  what  the  belles  wear  and  how 
the  beaux  behave,  and  never  have  to  leave  their 
tranquil  corner  at  all.  And  this  last  one,  with 
scraps  of  singing  and  scraps  of  piano-playing, 
and  mornings  of  practicing    and  evenings  of 
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mirth,  welds  everything  together  in  a  sort  of  per- 
petual ringing  of  joy-bells.  In  short,  in  a  large 
family  the  whole  world  comes  to  every  member 
of  it,  and  in  a  small  family  only  a  narrow  seg- 
ment of  it  can  come. — Harper* 's  Bazar. 


A  Year's  Babies. 

It  has  been  computed  that  between  36,000,000 
and  37,000,000  of  babies  are  born  into  the  world 
each  year.  And  it  will  probably  startle  a  good 
many  persons  to  find  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
in  the  hospital  that  could  the  infants  of  a  year  be 
ranged  in  a  line  in  cradles  seven  deep  they  would 
go  round  the  globe.  We  have  the  ingenious  con- 
clusion also  that  supposing  the  little  ones  to 
grow  up  and  the  sexes  to  be  about  equally 
divided,  we  should  have  an  army  a  hundred 
times  as  large  as  the  forces  of  the  British  empire, 
with  a  wife  in  addition  to  every  soldier. 

The  same  writer  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  still 
more  picturesque  light.  He  imagines  the  babies 
being  carried  past  a  given  point  in  their  mothers' 
charge,  one  by  one,  and  the  procession  being 
kept  up  continuously  night  and  day,  until  the 
last  comer  in  the  twelvemonth  has  passed  by.  A 
sufficiently  liberal  rate  of  speed  is  allowed;  but 
even  with  these  babies  in  arms  going  past  twenty 
a  minute,  the  reviewing  officer  would  only  have 
seen  a  sixth  part  of  the  infantine  host  file  onward 
by  the  time  he  had  been  a  year  at  his  post.  In 
other  words,  the  babe  that  had  to  be  carried 
when  the  work  began  would  be  able  to  waddle 
onward  itself  when  a  mere  fraction  of  its  com- 
rades had  reached  the  saluting  post  ;  and  when 
the  year's  supply  of  babies  was  tapering  to  a  close, 
there  would  be  a  rear  guard,  not  of  infants,  but 
of  romping  boys  and  girls.  They  would  have 
passed,  in  fact,  out  of  the  maternal  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  school  teacher.  Every  moment  of 
nearly  seven  years  would  be  required  to  complete 
this  grand  parade  of  those  little  ones  that  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  begin  to  play  their  part 
in  the  first  age  of  man. — Leeds  Mercury. 


A  Cheerful  Breakfast  Table. 

"You  always  have  such  a  pleasant  time  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Drew,  "  said  a  guest.  "How  do 
you  manage  it?  With  us,  the  first  meal  of  the 
day  is  the  least  enjoyable. " 

"  I  have  no  secret  which  all  housewives  do  not 
know,"  said  pretty  little  Mrs.  Drew.  "At  Aunt 
Martha's,  where  I  lived  until  1  was  married,  the 


breakfast  hour  was  always  a  dreary  time,  when  the 
members  of  the  family  were  generally  silent,  if  not 
morose  and  out  of  sorts.  Every  one  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  we  all  left  the  breakfast  table  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  When  I  came  to  this  pleasant 
house,  I  resolved  to  experiment  on  breakfasts,  and 
try  to  institute  a  reform. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  importance  that 
the  first  hours  which  the  family  spend  together 
during  the  day  should  be  bright  and  cheery,  and 
give  the  keynote  to  all  the  others;  and  that  an  ill 
ordered  table,  and  hasty,  careless  or  confused 
service,  which  is  so  generally  the  result  of  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  aroused  all  the  unpleasant 
elements  in  one's  disposition  at  the  time  when  the 
sweetness  and  forbearance  necessary  to  meet  the 
cares  of  the  day  were  needing  a  little  coaxing. 

"  I  studied  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
found  that  nothing  like  peace  and  comfort  at  the 
morning  meal  were  possible  if  the  head  of  the 
family  were  constantly  watching  the  hands  of  the 
clock;  Bridget  rushing  the  rolls  in  half  baked, 
lest  there  should  be  no  time  for  eating  them;  and 
the  mistress  worried  and  anxious  and  unfit  to 
digest  her  food  because  of  the  worries  of  others. 

"  The  secret  of  it  all  lies  in  making  one's  plans 
with  plenty  of  time  for  margin,  and  in  punctuality 
in  rising  on  the  part  cf  the  family.  I  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  lunch,  dinner  and  breakfast 
after  the  children  have  gone  to  school  in  the 
morning,  and  I  take  ample  time  for  doing  it 
thoroughly.  Then  my  other  plans  fcr  the  day 
are  not  disturbed  by  unpleasant  reminders  of 
neglected  duty  from  the  kitchen.  All  possible 
preparations  lor  breakfast  are  made  the  night  be- 
fore, and  I  nearly  always  go  to  the  kitchen  in  the 
evening  to  see  that  my  plans  have  been  carried 
out,  and  (you  may  laugh  at  it  if  you  will,  but  I 
think  it  has  something  to  do  with  Bridget's  faith- 
ful service)  to  say  a  pleasant  word  to  her  cousin. 
Michael  is  a  fine,  honest  lad,  always  greets  me 
courteously,  and  Bridget  fully  appreciates  the 
small  attention. 

"  But  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  to  bring  the  family  to  my  plans.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Drew  had  been  a- widower  several 
years  when  I  married  him,  and,  after  the  reign  of 
various  housekeepers  of  all  degrees  of  ideas  about 
punctuality,  had  acquired  very  careless  habits.  I 
find  that  most  people  cannot  sit  up  until  after  mid- 
night, and  be  fresh  and  bright  for  an  early  break- 
fast. John  has  to  take  the  half-past  eight  train  to 
reach  the  city  in  convenient  time  for  his  business. 
If  he  retires  by  ten  or  half-past,  or  even  eleven,  he 
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can  easily  rise  at  seven.  We  have  breakfast 
promptly  at  half-past,  and  as  we  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  he  has  abundance  of 
time  to  eat  his  beefsteak  leisurely,  sip  his  coffee, 
discuss  the  morning  paper,  and  say  a  pleasant 
word  to  the  children.  In  summer,  we  all  walk 
down  the  orchard  path  with  him  on  his  way  to 
the  train. 

"  I  generally  come  down-stairs  in  time  to  find 
a  fresh  flower  for  each  plate;  but  little  May  is  just 
discovering  that  this  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  and 
I  am  glad  to  admit  her  into  partnership. 

"  We  never  talk  about  dismal  things  at  the 
breakfast  table.  No  one  is  expected  to  tell  his  bad 
dreams,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  polite  or  kind 
to  talk  of  our  own  pains  and  aches  in  the  presence 
of  the  family,  least  of  all  at  the  table.  At  Aunt 
Martha's  each  member  of  the  family  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  inquire  for  the  health  of  the  others,  every 
morning,  and  to  ask  if  he  has  had  a  comfortable 
night.  Usually  some  one  succeeds  in  casting  a 
gloom  over  the  circle  by  a  particular  narration  of  an 
attack  of  indigestion  or  insomnia,  or  a  sick  head- 
ache, which  excites  the  sympathy  and  depresses 
the  spirits  of  the  listeners  If  the  pain  has  passed, 
of  what  use  is  the  recollection  ?  If  it  still  exists,  the 
breakfast  hour  is  not  the  time  to  narrate  the 
symptoms. 

"  The  children  have  a  pleasant  custom — not, 
however,  invariable — of  reciting  some  pretty  verse 
or  poem  which  they  have  found  in  their  children's 
papers  or  magazines,  at  this  hour.  So  many 
dainty,  graceful  bits  of  verse  are  made  for  little 
folks  nowadays,  that  we  often  have  great  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  them.  I  often  reserve  a  funny 
story  or  a  pleasant  bit  of  news  for  the  breakfast 
table.  And  I  assure  you,  my  John  goes  to  his 
office,  the  children  to  school  and  I  to  my  house- 
hold cares  with  hearts  full  of  good  cheer,  and 
with  pleasant  remembrances  of  each  other  to  carry 
with  us  through  the  day." — Helen  M.  North,  in 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


Actions  without  Words. 

"I  KNOW  now,"  said  a  lady  not  long  ago, 
"  that  my  mother  loved  me  tenderly;  but  during 
all  my  childhood  I  doubted  it.  If  I  were  really 
dear  to  her,  I  queried,  why  did  she  never  tell  me 
so  ?  Why  did  she  never  caress  me  and  assure  me 
of  her  love  ?  She  thought  her  actions  spoke 
loudly  enough  without  words,  and  so  they  did; 
but  I  could  not  comprehend  the  language  they 
spoke,  I  could  not  understand  them  as  I  can  now, 


and  how  I  longed  to  hear  her  call  me  loving  names 
and  to  have  her  lap  me  in  the  sweet  embrace  of  a 
mother's  love !" 

Many  a  little  heart  aches  as  did  this  lady's  for 
the  spontaneous  utterances  of  maternal  affection. 
These  can  make  it  happier  than  gifts  of  beads,  or 
dolls,  or  fine  clothes,  or  costly  toys.  As  house 
plants  cannot  flourish  without  sunshine,  so  chil- 
dren cannot  thrive  and  be  happy  without  love. 

Children  who  grow  up  in  this  constant  atmos- 
phere of  love  are  rarely  mischievous,  never 
vicious.  The  mightiest  of  all  agencies  to  lead  the 
young  in  paths  of  virtue  is  in  the  hands  of 
parents,  and  to  command  this  agency  they  need 
but  give  expression  to  the  natural  overflow  of 
their  hearts.  Children  to  be  happy  need  encour- 
agement and  praise.  Let  us  give  to  these  dar- 
lings of  our  hearts  the  sunniest,  warmest  spot  in 
the  household,  and  we  shall  see  them  grow  up  in 
symmetry  to  be  fair  women  and  brave  men. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Respect  for  Authority. 

"What  is  the  use  of  taking  little  children  to 
the  preaching  service  ?  They  cannot  understand 
any  part  of  the  service."  Well,  what  if  they 
cannot  understand  ?  Are  there  not  some  things 
which  they  can  feel  ?  How  much  was  there  of 
what  we  should  call  instruction  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment temple  service?  Absolutely  nothing,  ex- 
cept on  rare  special  occasions.  It  was  worship, 
impression  on  the  senses  and  feelings.  The  in- 
struction was  given  at  home  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue schools. 

A  characteristic,  if  not  the  characteristic,  fault 
of  Young  America  to-day  is  lack  of  reverence  and 
respect  for  authority.  What  means  have  we  at 
hand  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  ? 
The  service  of  public  worship,  where  God's 
minister,  in  God's  house,  on  God's  day,  leads  the 
devotion  of  God's  people  with  heads  bowed  in 
the  solemn  hush  of  worship.  We  have  no  other 
means  which  can  at  all  compare  with  this.  In- 
tellectual culture  does  not  usually  develop  rever- 
ence at  all.  Its  tendency,  unless  counterbalanced, 
is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

One  more  question  :  What  age  is  most  sensitive 
to  the  impressions  of  public  worship  ?  But  one 
answer  can  be  given — early  childhood.  Here  in 
a  nutshell  is  the  argument  for  bringing  the  chil- 
dren to  the  service  of  public  worship,  more  com- 
monly called  the  preaching  service. — Rev.  E.  IV. 
Alider,  in  Lansing  Beacon. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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FOR  the  instruction  of  those  who  look 
lightly  upon  a  case  of  whooping  cough 
occurring  in  their  family  or  neighborhood,  we 
would  mention  certain  deductions  drawn  by 
Dr.  Jacobi,  of  this  city,  as  given  in  the 
current  number  of  Archives  of  Pediatrics. 
It  will  surprise  many  of  the  above  to  learn 
that  the  mortality  from  whooping  cough  in 
New  York  City  equals  that  from  typhoid 
fever.  "  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  under  a  year  terminate  fatally  ;  five  per 
cent,  of  all  those  between  the  first  and  fifth 
year,  and  one  per  cent,  of  all  those  occurring 
after  the  fifth."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  concern  and  es- 
pecial vigilance  when  we  that  have  children 
hear  of  a  case  of  pertussis,  as  the  disease  is 
technically  called,  having  developed  near  us. 
It  is  well,  however,  not  to  wait  even  for 
this,  but  to  go  upon  the  principle  that  being 
likely  to  meet  it  at  all  times,  a  double  care 
should  be  exercised.  There  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  that  which  exposes  or  ignores  the 
exposure  of  the  young  to  diseases  considered 
peculiar  to  childhood,  for  the  supposed  reason 
that  "  the  child  will  have  them  at  some  future 
time  in  spite  of  precautions  and  it  had  better 
experience  them  now  than  at  some  later  pe- 
riod." The  difficulty  with  the  above  is  that, 
first,  it  is  not  true ;  and  second,  if  it  were 
true,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  de- 
duction would  follow.  If  a  fatal  result  does 
not  take  place,  the  child  is  often  left  in  a  dis- 
eased or  permanently  enfeebled  condition, 
"  for  not  unfrequently  chronic  laryngitis, 
pneumonia,  emphysema,  and  the  result  of 
hemorrhages  taking  place  during  the  attacks, 
impair  the  health  of  the  patient  for  many- 
years  or  a  life-time.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
allowing  whooping  cough  to  run  its  full 
course  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  self-limited 


disease,  or  that  every  child  must  have  it,  is 
certainly  not  justified."  The  prevention  of 
exposure  to  contagion  is  not  at  all  times  pos- 
sible, but  a  knowledge  of  its  power  to  infect 
others  during  the  first  two  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  may  last  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  should,  in  the  light  of  statistics 
quoted,  lend  added  emphasis  to  the  care 
usually  exercised. 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  very  successful  work  in  amateur  photog- 
raphy, which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
three  years  by  the  parents  of  a  blooming 
"Babyhood  baby."  The  pictures  began  at 
an  early  age,  recording  the  baby's  first  attempt 
to  grasp  a  bunch  of  lilacs,  his  first  creeping 
and  first  walking.  From  this  they  go  on  until 
they  culminate  in  a  Christmas  present  for  a 
far-away  aunt,  a  series  of  a  dozen  or  more 
little  views  of  a  two-year-old.  For  instance  : 
a  curly  head  and  two  eyes  just  above  the 
window  sill,  called  "  Looking  for  Papa  ;  "  a 
triumphant  baby  braces  firmly  upon  both  feet 
as  "  Master  of  the  Back-Yard  ;  "  a  baby  caught 
in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  a  prostrate  baby  on 
the  sidewalk,  evidently  a  case  of  a  fall  while 
attempting  to  run  after  some  one,  with  the 
touching  label,  "  Wait  for  a  Fellow."  We 
are  assured  by  the  parents  who  have  kept 
this  pleasing  record,  that  the  work  is  quite 
easy  after  a  little  practice,  and  we  should 
none  of  us  question  the  pleasure  of  possess- 
ing such  a  picture  gallery  of  Baby. 


The  occurrence  of  "  night  terror  "  in  young 
and  excitable  children  is  sufficiently  common 
to  add  an  especial  interest  to  a  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject  to  the  Albany  Medical 
Annals.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  very 
real  suffering  that  comes  upon  the  unfortu- 
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nate  little  patient,  and  can  appreciate  the 
plea  of  Dr.  Ullman  for  soothing  treatment  at 
such  times.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  there 
was  room  in  the  mind  of  any  one  for  aught 
save  the  most  active  sympathy.  All  harsh  or 
severe  measures  should  indeed  be  severely 
condemned,  as  it  is  only  by  the  most  perfect 
and  sympathetic  understanding  and  explana- 
tion that  the  cause  can  be  ascertained  and 
the  unreasoning  terror  be  quieted. 


Among  the  reports  of  the  "  Ten  Times 
One  "  Clubs,  in  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  magazine, 
Lend  a  Hatid,  we  find  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion for  teaching  helpfulness  to  children.  The 
suggestion  comes  itself  from  a  little  boy  who 
belongs  to  a  club  of  "  Helpers  "  in  a  home 
for  the  destitute.  They  record  each  day  any 
little  acts  of  helpfulness  they  have  been  able 
to  perform,  and  read  and  talk  over  their  re- 
cords at  each  meeting.  We  believe  that 
children  are  not  naturally  selfish,  but  that 
circumstances  often  make  them  so,  unless 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  What  more 
efficient  one  when  rightly  managed  than  a 
nightly  record  given  by  them  to  the  mother 
of  the  little  kind  acts  they  have  been  able  to 
perform  through  the  day  ?  This,  and  the 
pleasant  talk  about  it  which  might  easily  fol- 
low, would  go  far  to  establish  helpfulness  as 
a  family  trait.  A  danger  in  following  out 
such  a  plan,  would  be  the  possible  tendency 
to  self-consciousness  or  vainglory,  but  a 
judicious  mother  would  find  means  to  avoid 
these  evils. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Association,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  devise  some  method  looking  to- 
ward a  more  adequate  registration  of  vital 
statistics.  This  is  especially  directed  at  the 
present  system  of  registration  of  births,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  committee  above  al- 
luded to,  that  "  on  an  average,  one  thousand 
births  a  week  occur  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  which,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  sixty  per  cent, 
are  reported."  The  official  returns  of  births 
are  said  "  to  actually  show  a  preponderance 
of  deaths  over  births  so  great  that,  if  real,  it 


would  portend  rapid  depopulation."  The 
fallacy  in  the  present  registration  of  births  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  report  is  at  present  thrown  upon  the 
attending  physician  or  midwife ;  but  as  in 
numberless  cases  no  such  qualified  person  is 
present,  no  report  is  made  and  the  birth  es- 
capes record.  The  committee  suggest,  among 
other  plans,  that  the  onus  of  reporting  a 
birth  should  be  placed  upon  the  parents 
or  custodian  of  every  child ;  and  it  does 
seem  that  if  such  a  law  were  enforced, 
with  proper  penalties  attached  for  non- 
observance,  measurable  accuracy  could  be 
attained.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
proposed  law  is  already  working  satisfac- 
torily in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
the  State ;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
would  meet  with  a  like  success  here. 

Says  the  New  York  World : 

"The  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to 
collect  statistics  relating  to  the  cotton  industry.  The 
editor  of  Babyhood  has  not  yet  been  recognized  by 
the  Administration,  although  Baby  McKee  has  as 
much  indirect  influence  as  any  man  in  the  country." 

Had  the  World  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
around  the  corner  to  Babyhood's  New  York 
office  and  verify  its  alleged  facts  before  rush- 
ing into  print  with  such  a  libel  on  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  have  learned  that  the  parents  of 
at  least  two  of  the  President's  grandbabies 
had  been  for  some  time  subscribers  to  the 
magazine ;  and  if  by  "  the  Administration  " 
is  meant  the  Cabinet  and  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  at  the  Capital  and  elsewhere, 
it  would  be  found  that  Babyhood  had 
already  been  "  recognized "  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  both  by  the  present  cus- 
todians of  the  country's  destinies  and  those 
of  the  time  previous  to  the  calends  of  March. 
So  while  the  partisan  papers  are  uttering 
innuendoes  against  the  various  Executives, 
Babyhood  may  be  depended  upon  to  con- 
tinue to  look  after  the  hygiene  of  a  large 
and  continually  increasing  quantity  of  twen- 
tieth-century presidents,  aldermen,  governors, 
mayors,  senators,  counts,  judges,  czars, 
pashas,  emperors  and  kings,  to  the  best  of 
its  ability,  and  with  no  "  pull "  but  that 
operated  by  the  baby. 


VACCINATION:  ITS  FANCIED  AND  REAL  DANGERS. 


BY  CYRUS  EDSON,  M.D., 
Chirf  Inspector  Division  of  Contagious  Diseases,  Health  Department,  City  of  New  York. 


EVERY  great  discovery  affecting  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  has  been  decried  and 
ridiculed  in  proportion  to  its  greatness.  The 
history  of  vaccination  illustrates  this  fact  in  a 
most  forcible  manner.  At  first  its  enemies 
strenuously  asserted  that  it  caused  mental 
and  physical  degeneration;  that  it  produced 
new  and  insidious  diseases;  that  it  stunted  the 
stature  of  children;  that  it  robbed  persons  of 
their  vitality;  that  it  caused  a  craving  for  to- 
bacco and  stimulants;  that  it  was  directly 
reponsible  for  many  other  ailments  and  weak- 
nesses too  numerous  to  mention.  As  civili- 
zation progressed  and  disposed  of  these  fan- 
cied dangers,  the  anti-vaccinists  were  com- 
pelled to  advance  more  tenable  theories  in 
defense  of  their  position.  This  they  did  by- 
asserting  that  it  caused  the  spread  of  scrofu- 
lous and  kindred  diseases;  and  to  prove  their 
statements  they  compiled  some  very  curious 
statistics,  which  they  claimed  demonstrated 
that,  while  it  checked  and  prevented  small- 
pox, it  increased  mortality  from  other  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 
A  careful  investigation  of  these  statistics 
showed  that  they  were  not  based  upon  truth- 
ful foundations.  They  were  easily  refuted  by 
such  facts  as  the  following:  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  death  rate  in  the 
City  of  London,  excluding  deaths  from  small- 
pox, was  32.5  per  thousand  inhabitants,  while 
at  the  present  time,  including  deaths  from 
small-pox,  it  is  only  about  24  per  thousand. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  from  statistics 
wherever  such  have  been  faithfully  kept. 

The  anti-vaccinists  have  alleged  that 
measles,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  have 
been  increased  by  vaccination.  This  class  of 
objectors  are  fatalists,  who  believe  that  it  is 


wicked  to  endeavor  to  resist  natural  forces. 
They  say  we  may  prevent  small-pox,  but  our 
efforts  in  so  doing  are  futile,  for  persons  will 
die  just  the  same  from  some  other  disease. 
This  is  partially  true.  Statistics  show  that 
the  diseases  above  named  have  been  slightly 
increased.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
easy.  Vaccination  has  so  greatly  diminished 
the  mortality  from  small-pox  as  to  leave  a 
larger  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  other  contagious  diseases  against 
which  we  have  no  protection.  In  children 
the  mortality  from  the  most  fatal  of  these  dis- 
eases, diphtheria,  is  at  the  most  40  per  cent. 
Unvaccinated  children  who  contract  small- 
pox rarely  recover. 

In  answering  these  objections,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Seaton,  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  vacci- 
nation, has  said: 

"  Vaccination  does  not  profess  to  make  mankind 
immortal;  it  saves  from  small-pox  and  its  sequelae, 
and  from  nothing  else;  and  everybody  whom  it  saves 
therefore  lives  to  die  of  some  other  cause  at  some 
future  period." 

The  Relation  of  Certain  Cutaneous  Diseases 
to  "Vaccination. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  anti-vacci- 
nists upon  the  fact  that  certain  cutaneous 
diseases  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  This 
cannot  be  denied.  The  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence has,  however,  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. It  is  a  strange  and  curious  thing 
that  some  forms  of  eruptive  skin  disease  are 
at  times  latent  in  the  systems  of  persons,  and 
that  a  slight  exciting  cause  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  break  out.  A  scratch,  a  nervous 
shock  or  fright  have  each  been  followed  by 
such  occurrences.  I  saw  one  case  of  this 
kind  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.     While  reading  the  newspaper  one 
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morning  my  eye  was  caught  by  sensational 
head  lines  to  this  effect: 

HORRIBLE  CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  VACCINA- 
TION. 


Is  Board  of  Health  Virus  Deadly  T 


It  described  a  child  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated in  a  public  school  as  dying  in  agony 
covered  with  revolting  sores.  I  at  once 
secured  the  services  of  our  dermatologist  and 
went  with  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
whom  we  found  not  very  sick,  having  an 
eruption  known  as  erythema  multiforme. 
This  disease  is  of  nervous  origin;  a  very 
slight  exciting  cause  will  produce  it  upon  the 
skin  when  it  is  latent  in  the  system.  The 
child  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

It  is  possible  that,  by  depressing  the  sys- 
tem temporarily,  vaccination  may  also  cause 
scrofulous  troubles  to  appear,  or  it  may  ag- 
gravate existing  lesions  or  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  just  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
do  occasionally.  It  cannot  cause  scrofula  of 
tself,  however. 

There  are  two  diseases  that  it  is  possible 
to  transmit  through  the  medium  of  vaccine 
virus  infected  accidentally  by  them.  I  refer 
to  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  but  both  these 
diseases  may  be  caused  by  such  acts  as  drink- 
ing from  a  tumbler  infected  by  a  person  who 
has  either,  or  by  kissing.  It  does  little  good 
to  argue  against  drinking  and  kissing  on 
these  grounds,  because  a  little  care  exercised 
by  the  drinker  or  kisser  will  serve  to  protect 
him.  Yet  it  is  easier  by  care  to  avoid  these 
dangers  in  the  case  of  vaccination. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  from  vaccina- 
tion is  that  caused  by  the  development  of 
erysipelas  in  the  sore,  greatest  because  most 
frequent.  While  this  danger  cannot  be  en- 
tirely avoided,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  cleanliness. 

Excellence  of  Health  Department  Virus. 

Now  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  the 
fancied  dangers  of  vaccination  do  not  exist, 
and  that  the  real  ones  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. If  any  one  disbelieves  me,  let  him  or 
her  look  at  the  records  of  the  Health  Depart- 


ment of  this  City.  They  will  find  that  about 
ninety  thousand  persons  are  vaccinated  by 
its  physicians  yearly,  and  of  that  number  not 
ten  are  made  severely  ill.  Our  work  is  per- 
formed among  all  classes,  the  clean  and  the 
unclean  submitting  themselves  to  the  little 
operation.  Occasionally,  among  the  latter,  a 
case  of  erysipelas  occurs.  Perhaps  our  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  care 
is  exercised  in  the  production  of  the  virus. 
Only  that  from  the  bovine  species  is  used, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  observed  in 
every  stage  of  its  development.  Each  ani- 
mal is  thoroughly  examined  by  a  skillful  vet- 
erinary surgeon  and  any  not  found  in  prime 
condition  are  rejected. 

What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Take. 

It  is  always  best  that  a  physician  should 
perform  the  operation  of  vaccination;  for, 
simple  though  the  operation  seems,  it  requires 
some  experience  and  practice  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. As  it  is  common  for  the  medical  man 
to  vaccinate,  and  then,  long  after  it  has 
"  taken  "  or  failed,  call  and  ask  the  result,  it 
is  well  that  one  should  know  how  to  tell  a 
successful  "  take."  Generally  in  about  three 
days  after  the  inoculation  slight  fever  oc- 
curs, and  if  the  person  has  never  been  pre- 
viously vaccinated,  on  the  fourth  day  little 
pimples  make  their  appearance  upon  the  skin 
over  the  abraded  spot.  On  the  sixth  day 
these  pimples  coalesce  or  run  together  and 
are  covered  with  trasparent  skin  filled  with 
watery  fluid.  The  center  of  the  mass  is 
slightly  depressed  or  dimpled.  On  the  eighth 
day  a  red  circle  appears  around  the  seat  of 
vaccination,  which  is  hot  and  tender.  This 
circle  is  called  the  areola.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  sore  has  reached  its  highest  point  and  from 
that  time  it  subsides.  The  areola  grows 
fainter,  the  sore  dries,  and  by  the  fifteenth 
day  a  dark  brown  scab  has  formed,  which 
also  has  a  central  dimple.  Some  time  before 
the  twenty-fifth  day  this  scab  falls  off,  leaving 
a  scar,  which  at  first  is  red  but  afterwards  be- 
comes a  dead  white.  If  a  different  course 
than  that  just  described  takes  place,  one 
should  have  the  physician  called  in  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  result  is  good;  as 
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deviations  from  this  course  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  occur  in  successful  cases,  and  often 
sores  appear  which  are  not  protection  against 
small-pox. 

Directions  to  be  Observed  After  Vaccination. 

The  care  of  the  sore  is  very  simple.  The 
arm  should  be  left  bare,  or  covered  merely 
with  a  thin,  loose  sleeve  of  muslin  or  linen. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  woolen 
sleeve  be  used,  for  it  irritates  and  opens  the 
sore.  Bandaging  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
practiced,  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  arm 
becomes  much  inflamed  after  the  tenth  day, 
do  not  poultice  it,  but  keep  it  covered  with  a 
cloth  wet  with  lukewarm  water. 

Duration  of  Protective  Influence. 

That  vaccination  once  properly  performed 
and  followed  by  successful  results,  protects 
forever  against  small-pox,  is  not  claimed  by 
even  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  All 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  best  to  re-vaccinate 
persons  whose  previous  vaccination  was  per- 
formed five  years  before.  Incase  of  exposure  to 
small-pox  it  should  be  performed  if  the  pre- 
vious vaccination  is  one  year  old.  In  the 
Health  Department  those  whose  duties  bring 
them  into  contact  with  small-pox  are  re-vacci- 
nated every  year,  and  about  every  five  years 
such  persons  obtain  successful  "  takes." 
Inadvisability  of  Vaccinating:  the  Sickly. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  vaccinate  weak  or 
sickly  children,  for  the  reasons  already  set 
forth  under  the  head  of  real  and  fancied  dan- 
gers. Such  children  are  liable  to  develop 
the  diseases  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  such  children  are  certain  to 
contract  small-pox  if  subjected  to  its  contagion, 
and  that  the  following  rule  has  no  exceptions: 
Under  danger  of  contagion  all  persons  should 
be  at  once  vaccinated. 

Theory  of  Protection. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  latest 
theory  advanced  concerning  how  vaccination 


exerts  a  protective  influence  against  small- 
pox. Ur.  John  B.  Buist,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  which  lead 
him  and  others  to  believe  that  the  contagious 
principle  of  small-pox  is  a  growth  similar  to 
the  yeast  fungus,  and  that  this  growth  has  in 
some  way  become  acclimatized  to  the  human 
body.  He  believes  that  something  exists  in 
the  blood  or  tissue  which  is  attacked  and  fer- 
mented just  as  the  starch  in  dough  is  attacked 
and  fermented,  and  that  this  fermentation 
has  for  its  symptoms  the  lesions  of  small- 
pox. Vaccination  in  a  mild  way  sets  up  a 
fermentation  which  destroys  the  substance 
analogous  to  starch,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
the  small-pox  germ  to  feed  upon.  It  is  well 
known  that  bread  having  once  been  fermented 
can  never  again  be  refermented.  But  bread 
is  inanimate  and  cannot  reproduce  the  starch 
that  feeds  the  ferment,  while  the  body  can, 
and  does  become  in  time  again  susceptible  to 
the  small-pox  germ.  The  parallel  between 
yeast  and  small-pox  fermentation  is  ingenious 
and  almost  perfect. 

The  Benefits  of  Vaccination. 

To  appreciate  the  great  blessing  conferred 
upon  mankind  by  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, we  must  look  back  upon  the  time  when 
small-pox  raged  unchecked.  The  historian 
Macaulay  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the 
plague  that  occurred  during  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century : 

"  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  far  more 
rapid,  but  the  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only 
once  or  twice  within  living  memory;  but  the  small- 
pox was  always  present,  filling  the  church-yards 
with  corpses,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared 
the  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  baby  into  a 
changeling  at  which  the  mother  shuddered,  and 
making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden 
objects  of  horror  to  the  lover." 

In  France  30,000  persons  perished  yearly 
from  small-pox.  To  day  in  unprotected  com- 
munities the  disease  spreads  as  rapidly  and 
with  the  same  direful  results  as  of  old.  It 
decimates  tribes,  and  leaves  its  path  strewn 
with  the  blind,  the  halt  and  the  maimed. 


CHANGE  OF  POSTURE  IN  SLEEP. 


BY  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  College  of  Hoina-opathic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EVERY  physician  will  inform  his  patient 
that  sleep  is  always  attended  with  a 
slight  diminution  of  blood  in  the  brain.  But 
he  will  also  honestly  admit  that  this  condition 
is  not  the  cause  of  sleep,  but  rather  some  in- 
herent rise  and  fall  of  the  irritability  of  the 
nervous  tissues,  the  state  of  lessened  irritabil- 
ity being  that  of  sleep.  So  much  for  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  what  is  alike  necessary 
to  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  young  and  the 
old,  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep." 

Because  less  blood  in  the  brain  is  a  neces- 
sity to  natural  sleep,  all  mechanical  agencies 
are  directed  to  withdrawing  the  blood  from 
that  organ  to  the  skin  and  abdominal  organs 
and  to  other  parts;  for  instance,  hot  foot 
baths,  brisk  flesh  rubbing,  cool  bathing  of  the 
head  and  hands;  a  light  meal  before  retiring, 
massage,  etc.,  etc. 

Healthy  people  can  sleep  in  almost  any  po- 
sition, but  some  positions  of  the  body  are 
more  conducive  to  quiet  sleep  than  others.  It 
is  not  well  to  begin  sleep  while  lying  upon  the 
back,  because  pressure  of  the  stomach,  liver 
and  abdominal  organs,  especially  when  over- 
loaded with  a  too-hearty  meal,  upon  the  great 
blood  vessels  along  the  spine,  retard  the  free 
flow  of  the  blood.  Persons  subject  to  heart 
troubles  or  to  dyspeptic  and  liver  complaints 
will  rest  better  upon  the  right  side.  All  such 
should  avoid  mental  work  a  few  hours  before 
retiring  and  should  never  eat  late  suppers. 

The  great  soldiers  and  the  most  famous 
ascetics  of  the  world's  history  learned  that 
they  could  sleep  best  upon  a  firm,  hard  bed 
with  but  light  coverings.  The  story  is  told  of 
Socrates  that  he  stood  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
upon  the  field  of  Marathon,  erect  and  without 
shifting  his  position,  observing  nature  and  the 
sleeping  soldiers  about  him.    Either  from  his 


observations,  or  those  of  others  since,  it  is 
affirmed  that  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  every  sleeper  changes  his  position 
completely,  turning  from  one  side  to  the 
other  or  from  the  back  to  one  side,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Now  the  practical  deduction  from  this  fact 
applies  not  to  adults,  but  to  infants.  Everv 
mother  knows  how  often  the  little  ones  grow 
restless  and  perhaps  moan  in  their  sleep,  at 
night,  or  even  in  their  day  naps,  and  wonders 
what  is  lacking  in  her  daily  care  or  in  their 
diet  to  bring  this  about.  If  she  is  satisfied 
that  everything  in  the  little  one's  surroundings 
is  as  it  should  be,  let  her  gently  turn  the  baby 
over  to  the  other  side,  or  from  its  back  to  the 
side  while  it  sleeps,  and  note  the  results. 

The  baby's  muscles  need  the  same  relief 
that  those  of  the  adult  demand,  and  can  be 
so  relieved  even  in  deep  slumber  by  the 
mother's  soothing  touch.  The  child  will  fall 
into  a  more  restful  and  deep  sleep,  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  awaken  greatly  refreshed. 
This  process  will  be  especially  grateful  if  the 
baby  has  had  a  day  of  unusual  and  always 
harmful  excitement,  and  may  then  have  to  be 
done  more  than  once  in  the  night.  Other 
attentions  may  be  necessary,  but  this  turning 
in  sleep  until  the  infant  is  able  to  turn  itself 
— i.  e.,  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fifteen 
months — is  most  often  forgotten. 

The  baby  requires  much  sleep  in  the 
first  months  of  its  life,  and  gets  little  muscu- 
lar exercise,  especially  if  the  mother  or  nurse 
neglects  to  rub  or  knead  it  after  the  morning 
bath.  Hence  the  evident  necessity  of  this 
restful  change  in  its  sleep. 

The  suggestion  first  came  to  me  from  a 
wise  and  conscientious  mother,  whose  chil- 
dren were  physical  models.  Let  every  carefu  1 
mother  adopt  the  idea  and  note  results. 


IMAGINATION  AND  EXAGGERATION. 


BY  JAN 

SOME  years  ago  I  visited  a  young  woman 
whose  only  child  was  three  years  old.  I 
remember  the  mother  sitting  with  her  baby 
upon  her  knee  listening  to  the  stories  the  child 
told  to  amuse  her.  The  little  one  had  a  won- 
derful imagination  and  every  day  it  was  coaxed 
to  its  utmost  exertion.  Baby  grew  to  enjoy 
these  little  creations  immensely.  He  would 
set  his  stories  to  his  own  music,  and  would 
often  run  to  mamma  with  a  serious  little  face 
and  a  wild  tale  of  his  own  making.  Her  ex- 
clamations would  always  imply  implicit  faith 
in  their  truth.  When  the  little  fellow  told  his 
mamma  that  Nero  just  jumped  the  fence  and 
ate  the  letter-carrier  up  she  would  say: 

"  Did  the  man  cry,  Neddie,  when  Nero  ate 
him  ?  " 

In  coaxing  Neddie  to  use  his  gift  of  story 
telling,  mamma  would  not  say,  for  instance, 
"  Tell  me  the  story  about  how  Nero  took 
Baby  on  his  back,  etc.,"  but  she  would  say, 
"  Tell  me  about  Nero  taking  Baby,  etc.,"  thus 
making  each  story  the  baby  told  more  real  in 
the  childish  brain  by  her  apparently  honest 
belief  in  them. 

Soon  Neddie  found  that  his  active  imagi- 
nation could  find  means  of  shielding  him  from 
deserved  punishment.  He  brought  home  two 
puppies  from  a  neighbor's  shed  one  day,  one 
under  each  arm.  He  called  to  have  the  gate 
opened  for  him,  and  when  asked  wheje  he 
found  them,  he  replied  at  some  length,  suc- 
ceeding in  assuring  his  mother  that  Mrs.  Cook 
was  going  away,  and  said  he  might  keep  them. 
I  learned  upon  inquiry  that  this  was  one  of 
Neddie's  little  stories. 

I  could  make  references  to  many  similar 
incidents.  The  point  is  this:  Neddie  never 
outgrew  his  enjoyment  in  the  fruits  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  he  would  tell  a  story  so  many 
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times  that  he  actually  believed  it  to  be  true. 
To-day  he  not  only  tells  tales  to  benefit  him- 
self, but  he  tells  them  with  no  motive  what- 
ever but  the  pleasure  they  give  him  and  the 
wonderment  they  may  excite  in  his  hearers. 

When  he  was  twelve  he  told  a  remarkable 
tale  which  was  believed  by  the  woman  he  was 
visiting  and  myself.  He  related  that  his 
mother  had  invited  friends  to  visit  her,  and 
during  their  stay  before  dinner  one  day  the 
freezer  full  of  ice  cream  was  buried  in  the 
snow.  Ned  described  the  situation  with 
much  dramatic  effect  when  he  told  us  how 
Don  and  Watch  had  dug  away  the  snow  and 
scratched  the  cover  from  the  freezer  and 
lapped  up  all  of  mamma's  cream.  He  de- 
scribed with  many  details  mamma's  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  inform  us  what  new  dessert  she  had  to 
prepare.  The  story  could  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved; but  Ned's  face  was  full  of  animation 
and  sincerity,  and  he,  with  us,  was  sorry  for 
poor  mamma.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
a  few  days  later  it  was  learned  that  every 
word  was  false.  This  boy  has  to-day  a  ready 
fib  for  every  emergency.  His  parents,  his 
teachers,  his  little  friends,  doubt  every  word 
he  utters. 

Is  it  Ned's  fault  or  the  fault  of  his  parents  ? 
Could  not  his  strong  imagination  and  facility 
of  expression  have  been  turned  to  good  ac- 
count? Why  could  not  many  children,  who, 
alas  !  are  untruthful,  be  taught  to  bring  a  new 
pleasure  into  the  household?  Why  could  not 
many  be  taught  to  use  their  inventive  minds 
in  courses  which  would  begin  for  them  a  life 
work?  One  has  only  to  look  at  Ned  to  real- 
ize that  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  glorious 
gift  which  the  mistakes  in  his  home  have 
made  a  curse.    He  has  a  mind  that  under  a 
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few  months  of  better  influences  would  become 
refined  and  sensitive. 

I  know  a  man  who  not  long  ago  held 
the  position  of  foreman  in  a  large  manufac- 
turing establishment.  He  was  energetic, 
willing,  a  hard  worker  and  honest  in  his  busi- 
ness, but  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing a  story  in  which  he  figured  largely.  He 
lied  about  his  family,  his  home,  his  former 
positions.  He  was  found  in  a  He  so  often 
that  he  lost  his  position,  not  for  any  particu- 
lar offense,  but  because  of  the  possibility  of 
dishonesty  which  his  falsehoods  presented  to 
his  employers.  One  can  fancy  Ned  becom- 
ing such  a  man.  ■ 

Another  cause  of  prevarication  in  children 
is  the  unfortunate  habit  of  exaggeration  which 
exists  with  most  young  mothers.  "Every  one 
has  heard  an  acquaintance  say,  "  I  am  nearly 
frozen  ! "  or,  "  I  have  been  walking  every 
minute  of  to-day  !"  or  "  It  is  just  pouring  !  " 
when  it  is  raining  a  little.  Do  we  not  all  say 
"I  am  tired  to  death!"  I  once  heard  a 
woman  say,  "  I'll  whip  you  till  you  are  black 
and  blue  !  "  a  threat  which  she  did  not  mean 
to  carry  out.  One  has  only  to  listen  to  re- 
marks upon  the  street  or  in  a  crowded  store 
to  multiply  these  examples  of  exaggeration 
indefinitely. 

I  can  recall  a  woman  unusually  addicted 
to  exaggeration  who  had  a  little  daughter 
very  much  averse  to  it,  and  very  well  aware 
of  her  mother's  failing.  Though  I  myself 
was  young  at  the  time,  I  remember  the  re- 
proof the  mother  once  received  from  her 
child.  It  was  in  winter  and  the  woman  had 
stepped  from  the  side-walk  into  the  snow. 
Her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  slight  mishap,  and 
when  telling  it  to  her  husband  she  said,  "  Get 
wet!  I  should  say  that  I  did.  I  went  into 
the  snow  'way  to  my  knees."  Her  daughter 
broke  in  upon  her  complaints  with,  "  Mamma, 
how  can  you  speak  so  to  papa  ?  It  was  only 
above  your  ankles,  for  I  saw  it."  In  that  in- 
stance the  child  was  wiser  than  the  parent 


and  has  remained  so.  She  is  one  of  the 
women  who  do  not  exaggerate. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  a  case  where 
there  is  perfect  truthfulness  on  the  parents' 
part  in  the  rearing  of  their  children.  There 
is  an  inconsistency  and  insincerity  in  some 
little  act  or  word  which  a  child  will  readily 
detect.  All  parents  wish  to  have  truthful 
sons  and  daughters.  How  many  of  us  ever 
trace  any  untruthfulness  in  them  to  our 
own  thoughtlessness  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments ? 

A  pretty  sight  was  enjoyed  in  a  railway 
carriage  not  long  since.  A  mother  and 
father  with  their  little  boy  were  making  a  long 
journey.  The  parents  amused  the  little  fel- 
low in  a  quiet,  healthful  way,  and  found 
great  enjoyment  in  their  endeavors.  The 
mother  would  tell  him  stories.  She  would 
say,  "  Now,  dear,  this  is  a  true  story,"  or 
"  This  is  a  made-up  story."  The  father 
amused  him  with  simple  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formances. The  boy  would  ask,  "  Papa,  did 
the  ball  really  go  into  your  mouth  ?  "  He 
obtained  a  truthful  reply.  The  father  would 
say,  "  Now  look  and  you  will  see  that  the 
money  goes  up  my  sleeve,"  and  similar  ex- 
planations of  his  tricks.  The  little  son  was 
content  with  each  slight  assurance,  and  by 
his  talk  and  manner  gave  evidence  of  a  self- 
reliant,  truthful  and  frank  nature.  Who  can 
doubt  that  it  was  from  the  excellent  examples 
constantly  placed  before  him  ? 

Perfect  truthfulness  in  the  parents  must 
exist,  not  only  as  the  means  of  commanding 
obedience,  but  also  to  inspire  proper  respect 
for  them,  and  a  fine  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  minds  of  our  children.  As  our 
boys  and  girls  grow  we  should  explain  to 
them  the  uselessness  of  exaggeration;  teach 
them  the  elegance  and  force  of  correct  and 
truthful  expression;  and  thus  banish  from 
their  future  much  of  the  misery  and  heart- 
aches that  follow  in  the  train  of  untruthful- 
ness. 
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CRIPPLES  are  so  common  a  sight  in 
every-day  life,  that  unless  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  an  aggravated  case,  we  pass 
them  daily  with  hardly  more  than  a  sympa- 
thetic look.  Yet,  our  feelings  would  surely 
be  aroused  if  we  realized  that  most  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  some  one  who 
had  charge  of  them  in  their  early  years. 

A  fair  amount  of  care  and  consideration 
(after  proper  instruction,  perhaps),  on  the  part 
of  mother  or  nurse  of  these  maimed  ones  in 
their  infancy,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
made  the  difference  between  a  human  being 
capable  of  earning  a  living  and  a  useful  and 
happy  member  of  society,  and  a  miserable, 
decrepit,  defenseless  creature,  dependent 
upon  the  community  for  its  livelihood  and 
upon  charity  for  existence. 

The  Significance  of  Lameness. 

The  greater  number  of  deformities  begin  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  large  propor- 
tion of  these  the  earliest  indication  of  the 
trouble  is  a  limp.  This  lameness  is  a  danger 
signal  which  nature  hangs  out,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  significance.  It  is  full  of  im- 
portance for  the  child's  future  ;  for  if  attention 
is  paid  to  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  treatment 
is  begun  in  this  early  stage,  the  disease  itself, 
and  certainly  lasting  deformity,  and  in  some 
cases  even  death,  may  thus  be  averted.  Often, 
of  course,  lameness  means  simply  a  slight, 
superficial  and  very  temporary  injury,  as  a  cut 
or  a  bruise  to  the  skin,  muscles  or  ligaments; 
but  in  a  certain  class  of  children,  at  least, 
the  limp  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  symptom 
of  disease.  In  such  a  case  the  proper  treat- 
ment is  immediately  and  imperatively  de- 
manded. At  times,  so  uncertain  in  its  aspect 


is  the  disease  that  it  is  impossible  even  for 
a  skilled  observer  to  be  certain  from  one  or 
several  examinations  that  the  limp  is  not  due 
to  disease.  How  important  is  it,  therefore, 
that  even  a  slight  lameness  should  not  be 
carelessly  put  out  of  mind  by  the  mother,  or 
by  indiscreet  friends,  and  allowed  to  go  on 
until  the  trouble  has  resulted  in  more  or  less 
permanent  deformity,  which  might  have  been 
prevented.  Much  better  is  it  that  the  child 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  under  the  eye  of 
a  surgeon,  even  if  it  should  turn  out,  after  all, 
that  there  had  been  no  serious  disease,  than 
to  learn  too  late  that  neglact  and  ignorance, 
or  rather  carelessness,  had  added  another  to- 
the  army  of  cripples. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  limps,  varying 
in  their  degree  and  greatly  in  their  im- 
portance. Of  course,  if  a  child  cuts  its  foot 
or  some  one  steps  on  its  toes,  it  will  walk 
lame.  There  the  cause  is  as  evident  as  the 
effect,  and  we  need  pay  it  no  further  atten- 
tion, if  the  injury  is  not  a  serious  one.  The 
serious  limps  have  certain  characteristics, 
which  can  be  clearly  defined. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

A  lameness  not  at  all  uncommon  between 
the  years  of  three  and  twelve  is  that  due  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bones  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  little  patient  walks  with 
extreme  care.  He  is  afraid  of  stepping  too 
heavily.  The  back  bone  is  held  stiffly.  In 
stooping  he  holds  his  back  as  straight  and 
stiff  as  a  poker.  The  normal  flexibility  of  the 
spinal  column  is  absent.  Instead  of  playing 
about  with  other  children,  he  is  continually 
seeking  the  recumbent  position  on  his  face  or 
back.    He  breathes  sometimes  with  a  short 
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grunt  or  moan,  especially  during  sleep.  At 
times  he  may  have  pain  in  the  abdomen 
which  the  parents  think  is  due  to  something 
he  has  eaten.  Such  symptoms  as  these 
warrant  an  examination  by  a  surgeon. 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  spinal 
column  causing  a  peculiar  gait  in  children, 
though  more  frequently  at  a  later  age  than 
the  above  trouble.  It  is  known  to  mothers  as 
a  "  twist  in  the  spine."  The  lameness  which 
accompanies  it  is  never  very  prominent,  and 
often  is  not  present  or  is  not  noticed.  It  is 
due  to  one  leg  being  at  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  the  other,  to  compensate  for  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  back  bone.  Commonly 
these  children  assume  a  faulty  position 
in  sitting  or  standing,  one  shoulder  being 
always  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
shoulder  blade  projecting  from  the  back. 
The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  ribs  along  the 
back  bone  bulges  out,  and  there  is  often  a 
pigeon  breast  deformity  in  the  front  of  the 
chest. 

Abnormal  State  of  the  Hip  Socket. 

Some  babies  afe  born  with  the  socket  into 
which  the  head  of  the  hip  bone  fits  wider 
than  normal,  thus  letting  one  or  both  hip 
bones  slip  out  of  place  partially  or  com- 
pletely. This  causes  a  peculiar  rocking  mo- 
tion in  the  gait ;  if  only  one  hip  is  out  of  place 
the  child  sways  a  great  deal  to  one  side,  to 
that  side  which  is  shorter  than  the  other. 
The  hip  of  that  side  is  broadened.  When  the 
trouble  is  on  both  sides  the  motion  is  almost 
a  waddle,  and  both  hips  are  broadened.  The 
stomach  sticks  out,  and  the  child  has  a  pecu- 
liar flexile,  undulating  gait.  Such  patients  are 
rather  shorter  in  stature  than  other  children 
of  the  same  age. 

Disease  of  the  Hip  Joint. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  varieties  of 
lameness,  because  of  its  frequency  and  be- 
cause of  the  serious  and  even  fatal  results 
which  often  follow  it,  is  that  belonging  to 
disease  of  the  hip  joint.  It  comes  on  gradually, 
without  apparent  cause,  getting  better  or  en- 
tirely disappearing  at  times,  to  return  again 
later,  and  in  a  more  marked  form  each  time, 
but  lulling  the  victim  and  its  relatives  into  a 


sense  of  false  security,  until  it  is  too  late.  In 
this  common  bone  inflammation,  the  earlier 
i  it  is  discovered,  the  greater  are  the  chances 
of  recovery  without  abscess  or  deformity.  A 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  taught  the  mother  that  at  the 
first  suspicions  of  trouble  in  walking  the  child 
ought  to  have  been  placed  under  the  obser- 
vation of  some  one  competent  to  judge  of 
the  condition  and  the  necessity  of  treating  it. 
The  deceptive  and  misleading  manner  in 
which  this  form  of  lameness  appears  tends 
to  make  one  think  it  of  slight  consequence. 
The  child  is  usually  quite  lame  for  sev- 
eral days  or  longer,  then  the  limp  dis- 
appears, to  return  again  after  a  variable 
period.  Though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
marked  this  time,  still,  as  it  went  away  be- 
fore, it  is  naturally  supposed  that  the  trouble 
will  pass  away  again,  and  it  often  does,  to 
come  back,  however,  worse  than  before.  At- 
tention to  this  difficulty  is  for  this  reason 
postponed  even  for  months.  So  gradual  is 
its  onset  that  the  parents  hardly  realize  how 
bad  it  has  become,  especially  as  the  usual 
officious  family  friend  and  adviser  very  likely 
insists  that  it  is  due  to  too  rapid  growth  or  to 
"  habit,"  whatever  that  may  be.  Meanwhile 
the  disease  has  been  steadily  advancing  from 
the  very  first  sign  of  lameness.  Children 
afflicted  with  this  trouble  walk  with  some  ob- 
struction to  the  natural  freedom  of  movement 
at  the  hip.  This  joint  has  all  its  movements 
restricted.  The  patient  leans  to  the  affected 
side,  often  wincing  at  each  step,  and  putting 
the  hand  to  the  hip  as  the  foot  touches  the 
ground.  As  he  walks,  the  spinal  column  can 
be  seen  to  move  much  more  than  normally, 
and  the  whole  side  of  the  body  seems  to  move 
with  the  hip  bone.  Pain  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  is  almost  always  present  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  trouble,  and  later  there  is  more 
or  less  swelling  over  the  hip  joint. 

Affections  of  the  Knee  Joint. 

A  limp  which  comes  on  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  at  first  is  that  due  to  some  dis- 
ease about  the  knee  joint.  The  lameness  is 
sometimes  very  marked  before  any  pain  is 
noticed.    When  it  first  appears  a  dull,  ach- 
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ing  pain  at  the  knee  may  come  on  for  a 
short  time  and  then  disappear.  Often  there  is 
little  or  no  pain  during  the  day,  but  at  night, 
when  the  muscles  about  the  joint  are  relaxed 
and  the  joint  surfaces  are  suddenly  brought 
together,  the  child  starts  out  of  his  sleep  with 
a  shriek,  due  to  pain  at  this  point.  As  soon 
as  he  awakes,  the  muscles  involuntarily  re- 
lieve the  pressing  surfaces  and  the  pain 
ceases  before  the  little  patient  is  aware 
of  the  cause;  hence  this  is  sometimes  taken 
for  an  attack  of  indigestion  or  nightmare, 
and  the  real  trouble  obscured.  Such  a 
patient  walks  with  the  leg  kept  straight  and 
stiff,  bending  the  knee  very  little,  if  at  all,  so 
that  it  reminds  one  of  a  peg  leg.  Examina- 
tion shows  the  affected  knee  to  be  thicker 
and  rounder  than  the  other,  none  of  the 
sharp  angles  showing  as  is  natural,  and  per- 
haps the  knee  feels  somewhat  warmer  than 
the  well  one.  As  the  disease  goes  on  the 
knee  slowly  becomes  bent  at  an  angle,  and 
this  angle  becomes  so  fixed  that  a  permanent 
deformity  is  the  result,  if  abscess  and  loss  of 
the  knee-joint  do  not  terminate  the  case. 

Disease  of  the  Ankle. 

An  ankle  limp  is  present  when  there  is  dis- 
ease in  the  bones  about  the  ankle.  It  is 
characterized  by  well-marked  lameness  and 
pain  at  this  location,  which  steadily  pro- 
gress. The  foot  is  put  down  with  great 
care  and  tenderness.  It  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  ground  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
sound  limb.  The  steps  are  short  and  the 
joint  is  kept  stiff  and  immovable.  The  ankle 
is  broadened  and  swollen,  and  to  the  hand 
is  warmer  than  the  opposite  one.  It  may 
end  in  destruction  of  one  or  part  of  the  bones 
and  a  running  sore  at  this  point. 

Abnormal  Weakness  of  the  Ligaments. 

Another  variety  of  lameness  is  that  which 
accompanies  a  weakness  of  the  ligaments 
supporting  the  arch  of  the  foot.  In  this  case 
the  instep  gradually  sinks  so  that  part  or  all 
of  the  sole  under  the  instep  touches  the 
ground.     Such  children   walk  flat-footed. 


They  complain  of  pain  radiating  from  the  in- 
step up  to  ankle  and  toward  the  toes.  It  re- 
sembles the  pain  of  rheumatism.  If  such  a 
child  is  observed  with  the  feet  bare  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  just  under  the  instep  touches  the 
ground  than  is  normal.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  this  to  the  mother's  eye,  she  can  be 
easily  convinced  by  moistening  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  then  standing  the  child  on  dry- 
paper.  The  foot  will  leave  a  wet  impression 
wherever  it  touches  the  paper,  and  a  pencil 
mark  around  the  edges  of  this  before  it  dries 
will  give  a  permament  outline.  If  more  than 
the  outer  third  of  the  sole  is  against  the 
ground  in  this  situation,  it  is  abnormal  and 
usually  needs  treatment  to  prevent  any  in- 
crease of  the  trouble. 

Limp  Due  to  Paralysis. 

In  children  who  have  had  slight  or  more 
severe  attacks  of  paralysis,  due  to  an  inflam- 
mation or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is 
a  peculiar  limp,  caused  at  first  by  simple  loss 
of  muscular  power,  later  by  deformities  of 
the  feet  or  legs  as  a  sequel  of  this  paralysis. 
In  such  cases  the  lameness  has  never  any 
element  of  pain  in  it.  The  helpless  way  in 
which  the  limb  is  swung  along  in  walking, 
in  the  more  marked  cases,  renders  any  doubt 
of  the  cause  impossible.  In  the  slighter  cases 
the  lameness  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to 
classify,  but  usually  careful  observation  will 
show  loss  of  power  in  some  part  of  the  foot 
or  limb;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  most  com- 
mon example,  the  toes  drag  a  little  in  step- 
ping forward.  The  part  affected  usually  feels 
colder  to  the  hand  if  placed  upon  it  than  the 
same  part  on  the  opposite  side. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  common  limps, 
which  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  great  dis- 
1  pensaries  for  sick  children  in  this  city.  All 
of  these  are  capable  of  more  or  less  relief, 
and  most  of  them  of  complete  cure.  The 
earlier  this  condition  is  discovered  and  treat- 
ment begun,  the  more  certain  is  the  chance  of 
cure.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  even  a 
slight  amount  of  knowledge  cn  this  subject. 


SELF-CONTROL  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


BY  NELLIE 

THERE  is  no  more  important  factor  in 
the  household  than  self-control ;  and 
its  value  is  seldom  rightly  estimated  until  a 
threatened  danger  is  promptly  averted,  or 
some  dire  consequence  follows  from  want  of 
its  possession. 

A  scene  in  my  childhood  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  as  I  write  these  words.  I  was  about 
eight  years  old,  and  my  mother  had  taken 
me  to  visit  a  friend  where  there  were  several 
children,  one  an  infant  of  a  few  months;  and 
as  night  came  on,  the  half-grown  nurse-girl 
took  a  lighted  candle  into  an  adjoining  room, 
put  the  baby  in  its  crib,  and  left  two  other 
little  ones  asleep  on  the  bed,  both  bed  and 
crib  protected  by  closely  drawn  mosquito 
netting.  All  was  quiet,  when  suddenly  a 
bright  blaze  shot  up  from  the  inner  chamber, 
and  in  an  instant  my  mother's  hand  on  my 
shoulder  pressed  me  down  in  my  seat,  and 
the  tone  I  never  disobeyed  whispered,  "  Keep 
perfectly  still  until  I  come  back ;"  the 
next  moment  she  was  standing  by  the  crib, 
tearing  down  the  blazing  net  that  covered  the 
sleeping  babe,  and  which  had  already  set  fire 
to  the  bed  net.  Mrs.  T.  gave  one  horrified 
glance  and  went  into  a  fit  of  screaming  hys- 
terics, utterly  incapable  of  being  of  any  use, 
and  wakening  the  two  elder  children,  who 
added  their  terrified  cries  to  the  confusion. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  danger  was 
over,  and  the  only  damage  done  was  the  loss 
of  the  netting  and  some  burns  on  my  mother's 
hands.  But  the  contrast  between  the  self- 
control  of  one  woman  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  other  left  an  indelible  impression  upon 
my  mind. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  taught  to  exercise 
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self-restraint,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  impress 
its  value  upon  the  little  ones  of  my  own  family; 
and  though  the  task  may  not  be  easy,  espe- 
cially with  nervous,  highly  strung  tempera- 
ments, yet  it  can  be  done.  A  child  may  be 
taught  at  an  early  age  that  its  wants  and  feel- 
ings are  subservient  to  its  will,  and  then  half 
the  lesson  is  taught.  I  have  seen  my  little  girl 
stand  quiet  while  a  wasp  or  bee  took  a  walk 
on  her  arm  and  shoulder ;  and  once  I  heard 
her  explain  to  a  companion  who  was  bobbing 
from  side  to  side  at  the  approach  of  such  an 
insect,  and  who  wondered  at  her  being  able 
to  keep  still,  "  Why,  it  won't  sting  me  if  I  let 
it  alone  and  don't  move  ;  but  if  I  went  fussing 
round  as  you  do,  I  should  expect  it  would  !" 
When  only  six  years  old  she  had  to  undergo 
some  exceedingly  painful  treatment,  and 
though  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  each 
time,  she  would  clinch  her  hands  and  never 
move  until  told  she  might ;  and  yet  she  is  so 
nervous  and  excitable  I  am  often  surprised 
that  she  can  exercise,  such  a  degree  of  self- 
control. 

Nor  is  the  physical  the  only  or  most  im- 
portant side  of  the  question.  The  boy  who 
learns  to  control  his  appetite  in  early  years, 
whether  it  be  for  the  sweets  that  are  unwhole- 
some for  his  body,  the  literature  that  is  poison 
to  his  mind,  or  the  passions  that  sully  his 
soul,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions that  throng  his  manhood's  path  ;  and 
the  mother  who  would  impart  this  valuable 
lesson  must  do  so  as  much  by  precept  and 
example  as  by  word  of  mouth.  She  must 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  her  own  life,  that 
the  wise,  tender  counsel  be  not  lost  by  her 
own  shrinking  from  painful  duty  or  the  giv- 
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ing  way  to  undue  passions  ;  for  children  are 
keener  observers  of  mental  forces  than  we 
think. 

One  of  the  highest  compliments  I  ever 
heard  was  paid  a  mother  by  her  little  boy 


who  was  being  tempted  to  evil  by  an  older 
companion — "  My  mother  wouldn't  do  that, 
so  I  won't,"  and  he  walked  away,  proudly 
conscious  that  he  had  acted  exactly  as  his 
mother  would  have  done  in  his  place. 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— V 


BY  SARAH  E.  POST.  M.D.,  NEW  YORK.  CITY. 


POACHED  eggs  on  toast  make  a  very 
good  breakfast  for  a  child.    To  pre- 
pare this  article : 

Have  a  clean  shallow  pan  nearly  full  of  salted 
water;  let  the  water  simmer  and  remove  all  the  scum. 
Break  each  egg  carefully  into  a  saucer  and  slip  it 
gently  into  the  water.  Dip  the  water  and  pour  it  over 
the  egg  with  a  spoon.  When  the  yolk  has  become 
covered  with  a  film  and  the  albumen  thoroughly 
whitened,  take  it  up  with  a  skimmer,  trim  off  the 
hardened  edges,  and  place  it  on  a  piece  of  toast  pre- 
viously moistened  with  the  salted  water.  No  ad- 
ditional seasoning  is  required. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  contains  fatty  matters,  and  for  this  reason 
the  addition  of  butter  is  not  required. 

A  Word  about  Milk, 
which  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  drink 
for  children  under  all  circumstances.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  milk  is  a  food, 
and  a  considerably  concentrated  food,  too. 
It  supplies  albumen,  sugar  and  fats.  As  an 
addition  to  cereal  diet  it  fills  a  legitimate 
place.  As  an  addition  to  the  meal  of  meat 
or  eggs  it  is  superfluous!*  Water  is  far  more 
serviceable.     It  has  been  proved  too  that 

Water  Taken  Before  Eating: 
is  rapidly  absorbed  and  aids  digestion.  It 
should  be  of  about  the  temperature  of  well 
water  ;  it  should  not  be  warm,  but  slightly 
chilled,  to  obtain  this  tonic  effect. 

The  water  given  to  children  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  impurities.  To  de- 
tect these  impurities  place  the  water  in  a 
narrow-necked  bottle,  cork  the  bottle  and 


let  it  stand  for  six  or  twelve  hours.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  water  is  odorless  it  may- 
be considered  fairly  free  from  organic  impu- 
rities. If  the  water  gives  off  a  putrid  odor, 
as  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  do,  it. is  not 
fit  for  children's  use  without  filtering  or  boil- 
ing, fifteen  minutes  being  required  for  the 
boiling.  Avoid  the  settlings  and  put  it 
away  to  cool.  Before  serving  such  boiled 
water  pour  it  from  one  tumbler  to  another 
several  times  to  obtain  an  admixture  of  air. 
This  will  remove  the  "  flat  "  taste  and  make  it 
more  palatable.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonic 
acid  water.  Encourage  the  child  to  depend 
upon  water  as  a  beverage  and  you  will  have 
founded  a  habit  for  which  he  will  be  grateful 
through  life.  There  are  grown  people  who 
"  never  touch  water."  Such  examples  are 
not  to  be  imitated. 

We  have  another  important  article  of  diet 
to  consider,  and  that  is 

Meat. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  this  article  of  food  in  the 
diet  of  the  child.  And  just  here,  because 
there  are  so  many  theories  on  this  subject, 
we  must  be  careful — parents  must  be  careful. 
There  is  no  test  for  diet  but  experience.  The 
best  constructed  theory  is  worth  nothing  in 
comparison  with  a  demonstrated  fact.  Chil- 
dren have  grown  up  anaemic  and  dyspeptic 
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because  their  parents  were  "  cranks,"  and  fed 
them  and  regulated  their  development  by 
rules.  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  habits  of 
the  many  than  to  the  theories  of  the  few  in 
such  a  matter.  Children  are,  as  a  rule,  given 
meat  in  some  form  after  they  have  obtained 
their  teeth  ;  and  where  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances do  not  supervene  they  ordinarily 
do  well.  If  we  are  fond  of  theories,  we  can 
reconcile  this  fact  with  our  preceding  ex- 
perience by  remembering  that  milk  is  an 
animal  food,  and  that  we  are  simply  replac- 
ing this  food  when,  upon  its  partial  with- 
drawal, we  give  meat.  The  first  introduction 
to  meat  will  probably  be  in  the  form  of 
Beef  Juice. 

To  prepare  beef  juice,  take  a  piece  of  sirloin 
steak  ;  place  it  in  a  broiler  over  a  quick  fire.  Do 
not  allow  drops  of  the  juice  to  collect  on  the  top, 
but  turn  quickly  so  soon  as  these  appear.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  broiling,  in  this  case,  is  simply  to  brown 
the  outside  of  the  steak  so  as  to  bring  out  its 
full  flavor.  When  well  browned,  remove  the  steak 
from  the  fire,  and  cut  it  with  a  sharp  knife  into 
cubes,  carrying  the  division  about  two-thirds  through 
the  piece,  which  should  be,  by  the  way.  as  much  as 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Having  divided  the 
fiber  of  the  meat,  place  the  whole  piece  in  a  lemon 
squeezer  and  express  the  juice.  This  may  be  re- 
ceived in  a  warmed  cup  or  saucer.  It  can  be  served 
on  rice,  potato  or  farina,  as  desired.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  are  sufficient  for  a  meal. 

Steak  and  Chops 

can  be  given  in  small  quantities,  well  cut  up, 
once  a  day,  to  the  child  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  years.  The  same  is  true  of  well  select- 
ed roasts. 

To  broil  steak,  place  it  over  a  quick  fire, 
turning  it  as  before  described,  but  continuing 
the  process  longer,  while  yet  avoiding  its 
being  too  well  done.  Rare  steak  is  more 
digestible  than  that  which  is  well  done. 
Meat  is  rare  done  when  it  has  just  ceased 
to  be  raw.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  an  un- 
cooked place  in  a  steak  which  is  intended  to 
be  rare.  This  should  never  be.  The  rare 
steak  is  of  a  bright  red  color  in  its  interior 
and  exudes  plentifully  a  reddish  juice.  This 
juice  is  not  pure  blood,  but  only  the  watery 
part  of  it.  The  more  concentrated  part  of 
the  blood  has  been  coagulated  with  the  other 
albumens  by  the  heat.  If  the  fire  has  been 
sufficiently  hot,  the  outside  of  the  steak  will 
be  of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  red,  juicy  aspect  when  cut. 


In  order  to  know  whether  your  steak  has 
reached  this  point,  the  more  inexperienced 
may  pass  the  blade  of  a  knife  through  it  and 
examine  the  sides  of  the  incision.  You  can 
thus  tell  whether  it  has  been  cooked  through. 
When  ready  for  removal,  receive  it  upon  a 
plate  which  has  been  previously  warmed ; 
salt  it,  then  turn  it  once  or  twice,  and  bathe 
the  slightly  hardened  surface  in  the  juices 
which  will  have  been  formed. 

Chops  of  Mutton  or  Lamb 

are  to  be  similarly  treated,  but  the  broiling 
must  be  continued  longer.  The  chop  should 
be  cooked  until  it  has  lost  its  red  interior,  but 
not  a  second  longer.  The  success  of  both 
these  dishes  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  fire  and 
promptness  in  removing  them  at  the  right 
moment. 

The  consideration  of  roasts,  and  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  dressing  fowl  would  carry  us  too 
far  for  the  scope  of  these  papers.  One  article 
must  not,  however,  be  passed  over  without 
mention,  and  that  is 

Chicken  Soup, 

a  valuable  article  of  diet  in  childhood. 

Take  half  of  a  large  fowl,  clean  it  thoroughly, 
remove  all  the  skin  and  fat,  and  then  chop  it,  bones 
and  all,  into  fine  pieces.  Put  these  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  into  a  saucepan  and  add  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  ;  cover  closely  and  simmer  over  a  slow 
fire  for  two  hours  ;  after  removing,  allow  it  to  stand 
until  half  cooled,  so  that  the  fat  will  be  congealed, 
but  the  gelatine  will  still  flow  freely.  Then  strain 
through  a  sieve  and  stand  away.  When  desired  for 
use,  heat,  and  add  flour  or  boiled  rice  or  sago  or 
well  cooked  barley,  as  desired.  Serve  with  a  piece  of 
toast,  bread  or  cracker. 

All  grains  added  to  soup  for  children  should 
have  been  previously  well  cooked. 

Mutton  Broth 

is  also  useful,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  so  well  liked. 

To  one  pound  of  lean  fliutton  add  three  pints  of 
water  and  boil  gently  until  very  tender.  Add  salt 
and  strain  into  a  basin,  and  when  cool  skim  of  all 
fat.  Warm  when  served  and  thicken  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case. 

Veal  Broth 

is  extremely  nutritious. 

Take  one-half  pound  of  lean  veal.  Mince  the  veal 
and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  cold  water  ;  let  it  stand 
for  three  hours ;  then  slowly  heat  it  to  the  boiling, 
and  after  boiling  briskly  for  two  minutes  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  season  with  salt. 

Broth  is  the  only  form  in  which  veal  should 
be  served  to  children. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

— That  the  children  of  many 
Religious  Educa-  pious  parents  fall  away  from 
tion  of  Children,  the  beliefs  and  even  from  the 
morals  taught  in  their  child- 
hood homes  is  too  commonly  known  to  be  con- 
tradicted. It  is  often  said  that  a  minister's  son 
is  usually  wild,  and  not  long  since  a  discouraged 
mother  remarked:  "The  woman  with  no  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  thankful.  It  seems  as  though 
the  children  who  have  been  taken  the  most  pains 
with  were  most  ungrateful."  Her  son  had  dis- 
graced his  family  by  the  vilest  dissipation  and 
ended  his  home  career  by  an  escapade  that  took 
him  into  the  far  West  to  hide  himself.  I  have 
heard  many  wonder  about  this  boy.  He  was 
always  sent  to  Sunday-school  and  taken  to  prayer- 
meeting  when  he  was  yet  small  enough  to  be 
controlled.  And  all  the  strictest  denominational 
discipline  was  brought  to  bear  in  his  rearing. 

Some  who  view  this  sort  of  ruin  after  similar 
family  history  say  at  once  that  it  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  repression;  that  they  who  have 
cards  and  dancing  at  home,  they  whose  families 
have  liberty  to  come  and  go,  will  not  by  and  by 
suffer  from  the  antics  of  the  children  who  vio- 
lently break  away  to  freedom.  It  is  well  for  the 
world  that  besides  those  who  advocate  the 
encouragement  of  indulgence,  believing  that  "like 
cures  like"  even  if  given  in  allopathic  doses,  and 
those  who  make  child  life  distasteful  and  irksome 
through  restraint  and  unyielding  opinion,  there 
are  others  who  add  good  judgment  to  good  inten- 
tion, and  so  rear  good  citizens.  "The  worst 
punishments  in  life  are  the  punishments  for  ignor- 
ance,"  and  these  punishments  bow  down  many 
a  loving  parent,  and  are  visited  upon  many 
children  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

In  spite  of  "black  sheep,"  it  can  never  be  true 
that  the  children  who  "  are  taken  the  most  pains 
with  "  do  not  repay  it.  There  would  be  no  hope 
in  life  for  a  mother  if  this  were  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  child  religiously  educated  may  have 
his  future  pretty  surely  forecast.  The  promise  is 
to  us  and  to  our  children. 


PARLIAMENT. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  what  religious  education  is. 
Countless  numbers  who  have  been  from  infancy 
familiar  with  church  services  in  every  form,  and 
with  family  worship  also,  have  no  religious  educa- 
tion. Christian  training  includes  these  things,  but 
it  is  not  complete  without  other  helps.  Even  the 
addition  of  much  Scripture,  though  in  the  Scrip- 
tures we  think  we  have  eternal  life,  will  not  com- 
plete it.  The  most  dangerous  infidels  can  quote 
Scripture  enough  to  confound  the  faith  of  many. 
Only  the  right  food,  assimilated,  gives  strength 
to  the  body.  Only  the  right  food,  assimilated, 
gives  religious  strength  to  the  character.  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance. No  amount  of  teaching  that  produces 
not  this  fruit  is  toward  religious  education. 

It  is  usually  the  mother  on  whom  the  child 
depends  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  character. 
What,  then,  shall  the  mother  do  ?  Scores  of 
maxims  spring  to  mind— "Line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept;  here  a  little,  there  a  little  "; 
"  Example  is  better  than  precept,"  and  many  ot 
that  kind.  More  and  dearer,  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me." 

In  the  task  before  us  the  church  and  the  home 
must  work  together.  Erom  the  home  into  which 
the  child  is  first  received,  those  of  us  who  favor 
infant  baptism  take  our  babies  and  assume  for 
them  solemn  vows.  Most  of  us  mean  it  at  the 
time.  But  how  many  of  us  live  with  the  pledges 
before  us  ?  I  have  known  plenty  of  children  to 
grow  to  adult  age  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  ever  been  baptized.  Whether  or  not  the 
child  has  been  taken  to  the  house  of  God  for  con- 
secration, he  certainly  should  early  become 
acquainted  with  church  service.  My  oldest  child 
has  seldom  been  absent  from  morning  service 
since  she  was  twenty  months  old  unless  I  was 
myself  detained.  Her  sister,  after  a  trial,  at 
twenty  months  proving  more  restless,  was  kept 
at  home  until  two  years  of  age.  After  that  she 
soon  learned  suitable  decorum. 
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Many  consider  it  a  cruelty  to  oblige  little  ones 
to  go  to  church.  It  may  be  so.  I  never  found 
mine  anything  but  glad  to  go;  I  think  I  have 
never  been  importuned  to  take  them  home  a 
half  dozen  times.  I  never  left  the  church  before 
dismissal  except  once.  What  can  a  little  child  do 
at  church  ?  It  can  keep  still  if  it  has  been  taught 
to  obey,  and  obedience  is  the  first  step  toward 
religious  education.  The  mother  who  helplessly 
declares,  "I  can't  prevail  on  John  to  go  to 
church, "  when  John  is  fourteen  years  old,  sim- 
ply didn't  prevail  early  enough.  Doubtless 
many  children  could  not  attend  church  for  phy- 
sical reasons  before  four  or  five.  Each  mother 
must  judge  for  herself.  But  mothers  who  will 
shut  up  five-year-old  children  in  school-rooms  for 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  to  breathe  vitiated  air 
and  grow  stoop-shouldered,  need  not  fear  to  keep 
the  same  children  in  church  once  a  week  for  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

The  question  of  behavior  in  church  is  a  serious 
one.  Half  the  grown  people  are  not  too  decor- 
ous. If  there  is  to  be  a  better  showing  twenty 
years  hence  it  should  begin  now.  Then  teach 
the  child  to  observe  order.  It  is  Heaven's  first 
law.  When  the  congregation  stands  the  child 
should  stand;  when  the  choir  or  congregation 
sings  let  the  child,  old  enough  to  do  it,  find  the 
hymn  and  keep  the  place.  In  prayer  time  what 
reverence  may  be  taught  by  the  bowed  head  and 
closed  eyes  !  Though  this  last  is  too  hard  for  the 
very  small  child,  yet  as  soon  as  it  and  like  obser- 
vances can  be  taught,  the  child  becomes  a  partici- 
pant, to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  a  mere  observer. 
And  we  learn  to  love  what  we  share. 

Were  children  early  taught  a  decent  regard  for 
proper  forms  of  worship,  we  should  see  less  dis- 
respect among  adults.  Vet  reverence  for  these 
things  depends  not  alone  on  conduct  in  public. 
If,  on  returning  to  its  home,  the  child  hears  the 
sermon  criticised,  the  manners  of  the  preacher  dis- 
cussed, his  faulty  language,  construction  of  sen- 
tences and  mispronunciation  of  words,  deplored, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  members  commented 
upon,  surely  neither  reverence  nor  love,  long- 
suffering  nor  gentleness,  will  be  the  fruit  of  that 
spirit. 

The  avidity  with  which  children  learn  all  un- 
charitableness  is  simply  appalling.  Having 
thought  myself  unusually  free  from  the  habit  of 
criticism,  I  fell,  as  those  do  who  think  they  stand. 
One  morning  at  table,  alter  attending  prayer- 
meeting  the  night  before,  I  took  exceptions  to  the 
harrowing  account,  given  by  a  good  brother,  of 


his  struggle  with  a  gold  ring  he  had  worn,  and 
his  final  tiiumph.  the  banishment  of  the  ring,  and 
his  great  advance,  spiritually,  thereafter.  After 
my  next  prayer-meeting  my  daughter  of  seven 
asked:  ''Well,  mamma,  did  you  have  any  more 
fun  at  prayer-meeting  hearing  that  silly  man  talk 
about  rings?  " 

To  many  it  seems  much  easier  to  teach  con- 
formity to  ceremonies  and  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  public  service  than  to  make  a  child 
know  God.  The  dread  of  many  Christian  mothers 
is  the  inquiring  mind  of  a  child.  It  seems  strange 
that  we  cannot  better  answer  the  questions  that 
come  to  us  about  God.  The  various  childish 
ideas  of  Him  are  only  not  ludicrous  because  they 
are  painful.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small 
children  with  a  vague  idea  that  God  is  a  sort  of 
great  something,  like  air,  spreading  over  every- 
thing. For  is  He  not  everywhere  ?  Or  that  He 
has  a  thousand  eyes.  Can  He  not  see  everything  ? 
The  poor  child  who  drove  her  dog  back  when  he 
followed  her,  declaring,  with  tears,  it  was  bad 
enough  to  have  God  following  her,  had  a  pitiful 
idea  of  God  as  a  sort  of  spy  upon  her  actions, 
seeking  to  detect  her  in  wrong.  Yet  how  easily, 
I  if  rightly  managed,  may  the  babes  learn  to  love 
God  with  a  sincerity  and  earnestness  we  may  well 
emulate,  and  how  easily  may  they  learn  to  love 
to  please  Him ! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  show  the  care 
of  God  toward  humanity  than  by  telling  those 
Bible  stories  that  show  how  He  protected  the  good. 
The  story  of  Joseph,  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens,  of 
the  manna  and  the  smitten  rock,  of  Lot,  of  David, 
are  especially  clear.  But  those  stories  that  involve 
Bible  mysteries  are  better  reserved  to  years  of 
understanding.  The  ridiculousness  of  talking  to 
children  about  the  Trinity  and  kindred  subjects 
is  so  plain  to  some  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
speak  of  it.  Yet  I  heard  a  man  gravely  try  to 
explain  it  to  a  child  of  ten,  and  at  the  last  say: 
"And  that  is  what  the  Godhead  means."  After- 
ward the  child  asked  her  mother,  with  tears:  "I 
don't  know  whom  to  say  my  prayers  to  if  God  and 
Jesus  are  both  some  one  else." 

To  attempt  to  make  a  grown  Christian  out  of 
a  child  is  an  awful  wrong.  "  I'll  be  a  good  child, 
indeed  I  will  I"  is  as  far  as  it  can  profitably  get. 
I  have  witnessed  such  overcrowding  of  children 
in  prayer-meetings  as  must  make  angels  weep.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  some  communities  to  see 
those  so  young  that  they  ought  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep,  not  only  robbed  of  rest,  but  of  ingenuous- 
ness, by  the  mistaken  persuasions  of  those  who 
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mean  well  but  do  ill.  Children  cannot  comprehend 
the  spiritual  experiences  ot  their  elders,  and  as 
soon  as  they  affect  them  they  become  hypocrites. 
I  Mti  n  urged  on  by  the  desire  to  be  made  much  of, 
these  small  dissemblers  pray  and  speak  publicly 
with  the  assurance  of  vanity.  The  papers  not 
long  since  gave  accounts  of  a  girl  of  ten  who  lead 
the  Scriptures  and  exhorted  night  after  night. 
The  mouths  of  babes  shall  speak  praise  and  .t  lit- 
tle child  lead,  but  not  thus. 

Our  children  should  early  learn  to  know  how 
to  answer  the  question,  "Is  it  right  ?  "  as  applied 
to  their  daily  actions  toward  their  parents, 
bothers,  sisters  and  playmates.  To  bring  a  child's 
conscience  to  healthy  sensitiveness  is  half  of  its 
religious  education.  To  teach  the  child  honest 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  such  a  con- 
science is  the  other  half.  All  other  things  follow 
— the  added  knowledge,  the  clearer  vision,  the 
more  perfect  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
doctrines  and  beliefs. 

The  children  need  religious  education.  They 
would  get  more  of  it  if  parents  would  bear  in 
mind  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  imparted  with- 
out common  sense. — Mrs.  Gtorge  Archibald, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

—  I  am  one  of  those  mothers 
Where  the  who,  when  tired  and  nervous, 
Wrong  Comes  In.  lose  their  self-control  in  a  mea- 
sure, make  their  home  un- 
happy, and  worry  friends  by  hasty  words  and 
actions.  I  believe  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  and  am  anxious  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  what  is  dawning  on  me  as  a  preventive.  I 
said,  I  must  control  myself,  I  can  and  I  will  ;  but 
I  did  not.  It  was  often  a  moral  impossibility, 
according  to  Professor  Park.  When  tired  and 
nervous,  the  hasty  word  and  action  gave  me  as 
much  satisfaction  as  does  the  scratching  of  a 
mosquito  bite,  and  I  preferred  to  utter  and  do 
what  I  then  liked,  and  repent  at  my  leisure. 

I  believe  now  that  my  wrong  lies  not  in  lack 
of  self-control  at  the  time  when  the  better  part  of 
me  was  too  tired  to  resist  the  wrong,  but  in 
allowing  the  better  part  to  get  so  tired.  I  know  it 
is  hard  to  do  it ;  especially  when  one  has  been  an 
"old  maid  "  and  has  strong  tendencies  to  order 
and  cleanliness  ;  when  the  babies  come  fast — the 
darlings  !  — and  church  and  social  duties  press 
hard  ;  when  one  servant  must  do  all  that  you 
cannot  do,  and  you  both  keep  busy  all  the  time. 
I  didn't  think  I  could  put  old  worn  "  didies  "  on 
my  sweet  baby,  even  though  the  ragged  ends 


were  nicely  tucked  in.  It  used  to  try  me  severely 
to  receive  a  call  when  my  two  year-old  had  on  his 
soiled  apron  and  had  had  full  sway  in  the  sitting- 
room  for  an  hour.  But  I  can  do  it  and  smile  now 
generally.  I  only"  have  to  balance  in  my  mind 
the  one  discomfort  with  the  misery  of  my  hours 
of  repentance  after  the  "roof  has  been  taken  off" 
and  my  dear  husband  been  so  disappointed  in 
me. 

I  want  to  sit  up  till  eleven  and  twelve  at  night 
to  finish  that  bit  of  sewing  ;  my  boy  would  look 
so  much  better  in  new  aprons  than  in  those  that 
faded  so  miserably  at  the  first  washing— but  the 
price  is  too  much  to  pay.  If  the  room  is  in  dis- 
order and  the  babies  are  considerably  rumpled 
when  my  husband  comes  home  from  the  office, 
he  doesn't  mind  it  half  as  much  as  if  I  had  bar- 
tered the  cheerful  greeting  for  order  and  "spick- 
spanness."  I  believe  I  am  on  the  right  track. 
Look  over  the  many  things  that  seem  necessary 
to  you  and  leave  off  whatever  you  can  most 
easily  ;  and  leave  off,  also,  the  "tired  and  ner- 
vous." You  will  find  it  a  good  bargain.  —  /,., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

— She  had  never  been  interested 
Baby  s         «n  cnar;t;eSi    Indeed,  the  old 

Charities.  ,  •  ,  .  1 

nursery   rhyme  might  almost 

have  applied  to  her: 

"  She  can't  quite  believe, 

Though  she's  seven  years  old, 
There  are  folks  in  the  world 
Who  are  hungry  and  cold." 

But  the  baby  changed  that !  It  began  the  win- 
ter before  he  was  born. 

While  grandmothers,  aunts,  cousins  and  friends 
knitted,  crocheted,  hemmed,  stitched  and  em- 
broidered for  the  precious  child  who  was  coming 
to  receive  so  much  love  and  tender  care,  the 
expectant  mamma  found  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing for  her  to  make  for  her  own  first-born. 
If  she  cast  on  stitches  for  a  wrapping-blanket, 
two  little  soft  shawls  would  arrive  knit  in  the 
dainty  fashion  peculiar  only  to  a  certain  great- 
aunt.  It  was  so  with  everything  but  the  flannel 
petticoats  ;  those  she  made  and  embroidered  her- 
self. She  was  perfectly  well,  and,  besides  her 
open-air  exercise  regularly  twice  a  day,  per- 
formed most  of  her  customary  social  duties;  but 
there  were  storms  during  which-  she  could  not 
venture  out,  and  she  found  that  instead  of  the 
book-worm  she  had  been  she  wanted  to  be  mak- 
ing something  with  her  busy  fingers  all  the  time, 
and,  as  a  result,  many  pretty  articles  found  their 
way  to  an  annual  church  fair. 
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After  Baby-Boy  arrived  and  was  two  weeks 
old  his  mamma  sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  said  to 
her  nurse:  "  I  want  to  make  something  for  those 
babies  you  told  me  of."  The  nurse  had  just 
graduated  from  a  Maternity  'Hospital,  and  was 
"full  of  sympathy  for,  and  interest  in,  the  con- 
stantly changing  occupants.  So  the  mamma 
■commenced,  in  plain  crochet,  a  hood  for  a  baby 
'whose  only  head-covering  would  have  been  an 
•old  handkerchief,  and  perhaps  not  even  that. 

"There's  that  bundle  of  old  linen  we  have  not 
■used,"  said  she,  "  and  that  white  flannel  wrap- 
;  per  I've  outgrown.  That  would  make  over  into 
five  baby -wrappers."  So,  the  linen  and  the 
'  ■wrappers  cut,  gradually  many  other  garments 
-found  their  way  to  the  hospital ;  for  the  young 
-mother  interested  her  Sewing  Club  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  they  made  twenty-four  complete  babies' 
outfits. 

Christmas-time  drew  near,  and  Baby  made  his 
mamma  think  of  babies  wh<j  might  be  born  on 
that  blessed  day  in  hospitals  and  had  no  Christ- 
mas presents.  So  she  made  up  a  box  of  useful 
gifts  for  all  the  babies  who  might  be  in  a  certain 
hospital  on  Christmas  day.  Some  of  the  articles 
she  made  herself,  others  had  been  outgrown  by 
her  sturdy  boy.  If  you  could  have  read  the 
matron's  note  of  thanks  !  Mamma  read  it  to 
Baby,  and  he  cooed  and  gurgled  his  approval, 

•  evidently  chuckling  with  delight  at  what  he'd 
made  mamma  do. 

During  the  following  months  other  little  partly 

•  worn  garments,  besides  new  ones  made  by  mam- 
ma, found  their  way  to  the  same  institution. 

:  Summer  was  coming,  and  Baby  was  going  to  the 
:  sea-shore  to  a  house  given  him  for  the  summer 
by  his  grandpa.   Baby  laid  his  soft  cheek  against 
•-his  mamma's,  and  made  her  feel  he  would  be 
•more  contented  in  his  summer  home  if  some  little 
children  through  him  could  spend  a  few  weeks 

•  away  from  the  hot  city  by  the  cool  sea-shore. 
The  baby's  doctor  told  mamma  of  a  sea-shore 
home  for  babies  and  little  children,  and  some 
-little  ones  she  sent  there,  and  some  to  a  country 
-home,  and  Baby  again  contributed  some  of  his 
clothing  to  make  them  cleaner  and  fresher  than 
•their  poor,  tired  mothers  could  do. 

The  first  anniversary  of  Baby's  birth  was  at 
hand.  Baby  made  mamma  comprehend  he  was 
too  tiny  for  a  party,  but  why  not  make  some 
older  babies  at  the  Seaview  Home  feel  glad  that 
this  baby  had  a  birthday  ?  So  twenty  little  ones 
had  ice-cream  and  simple  cake  and  toys. 

The  summer  advanced.    One  hot  day,  when 


Baby  was  asleep  in  his  carriage  in  the  coolest 
corner  of  the  piazza,  did  he  dream  there  was  a 
poor  woman  passing  the  house,  down  from  the 
hot  city  for  the  day,  carrying  her  baby  to  the 
water's  edge,  hoping  for  a  breeze  ?  Anyway, 
there  was  a  close  understanding  between  Baby 
and  mamma  by  this  time,  and,  leaving  her  sleep- 
ing darling,  mamma  hurriedly  poured  out  a  glass 
of  cold  water  and  carried  it  out  to  the  woman, 
holding  the  baby  while  the  tired  mother  took  the 
cool  drink  gratefully,  and  rested  her  tired  arms  a 
bit,  and  then  went  on  refreshed  to  join  her  party. 
Baby's  papa  said  there  was  no  use  in  that  sign 
about  trespassers,  if  mamma  would  run  out  to 
speak  to  every  one  who  carried  a  baby;  but  the 
baby  crowed  and  laughed  and  performed  such 
astonishing  capers  that  papa  knew  ' '  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

Summer  was  over,  and  Baby  returned  to  town 
with  such  a  fund  of  health  and  strength,  and 
quite  a  box  full  of  little  shoes  all  stubbed  at  the 
toes,  showing  he  had  been  creeping  and  trying  to 
stand.  Couldn't  mamma  find  some  little  shoeless 
children  who  would  be  glad  of  those  shoes? 
Alas !  she  found  only  too  many,  and  Baby's 
shoes  are  now  "  engaged  in  advance." 

Baby  could  tell  you  how  he  interested  his 
mother  in  "  The  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,"  and  about  a  little  namesake  of  his 
in  a  Home  for  Incurables  in  London;  but  space 
does  not  allow  to  tell  of  all  his  charities.  They 
go  on  increasing  like  a  rolling  snowball.  He  is 
only  sixteen  months  old  now,  but  many  little 
poor  children  are  happier  because  of  his  young  life 
and  because  of  the  deep  understanding  between 
him  and  his  mother. — E.  A/.,  Bos/on. 

— I  wrote  you  some  time  ago 
An  Early  Pa-    our  experience  with  our  little 
rental  Victory.  Margaret;  but  little  Margaret 

in  some  way  got  hold  of  the 
document  and  it  was  no  more.  This  is  another 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  powers  of  our  wonder- 
ful child  of  two  years.  This  time  I  shall  not 
let  her  know  that  I  am  writing,  and  perhaps  you 
will  get  the  letter. 

When  our  child  was  barely  seven  months  old, 
she  showed  a  disposiiion  to  govern  the  house  ac- 
cording to  her  own  will.  Any  resistance  to  her 
authority  was  followed  by  the  exercise  of  strong 
lungs  and  a  healthy  throat  and  some  other  signs 
of  displeasure,  such  as  the  very  unlady  like  pro- 
ceeding of  kicking.  We  were  unable  at  this 
period  to  quiet  her  by  reasons,  for  she  told  us  in 
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most  unmistakable  terms  she  would  have  none  of 
it.  One  night  it  occurred  to  the  mother  and  my- 
self, the  fond  father,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  household. 
The  child  rebelled.  The  mother— I  tell  you  this 
privately— punished  her  with  a  gentle  spanking. 
That  not  being  sufficient,  the  father  bore  a  hand 
in  the  fray.  We  then  thought  there  might  be 
some  mistake,  that  the  baby  cried  because  of 
some  ailment;  but  on  consideration  we  concluded 
to  continue  in  a  gentle  and  firm  way,  at  inter- 
vals, the  punishment  until,  sick  or  well,  subjec- 
tion should  be  reached,  which  thing  we  did. 
And  we  are  both  thankful  that  we  did  it;  for  since 
we  have  not  had  any  hard  work  to  obtain  obedi- 
ence, and  have  had  hardly  any  occasion  to  use 
any  physical  punishment. 

Her  last  illness  was  scarlet  fever.  The  attack 
was  so  light  that  she  was  dressed  and  played 
about  every  day  but  one.  Of  course,  she  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  her  room.    In  her  conval- 


escence, seemingly  nearly  as  well  as  ever,  she  never 
begged  for  permission  to  leave  the  room,  and 
when  asked  by  some  one  not  understanding  the 
prohibition  or  the  necessity,  she  resisted  the  tempt- 
ing invitations  to  have  a  good  time  in  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

No  child  should  ever  be  punished  except  with 
affection.  I  should  recommend  no  one  to  use 
physical  punishment  for  children;  yet  in  the 
early  years,  or  rather  early  months,  it  seems 
obedience  can  be  obtained  sometimes  not  by  rea- 
soning but  by  some  physical  force.  Authority,  to 
be  authority,  must  be  unquestioned.  Reasons 
must  follow  and  not  precede  obedience.  The 
child  must  obey  because  mother  says  so  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterward  if  convenient  the 
mother  may  give  her  reasons. 

I  leave  this  sealed  and  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
remarkable  child  of  two  years,  whose  ways  are 
the  delight  of  the  house,  and  the  theme  of  admir- 
ing uncles,  aunts  and  friends. — An  Idaho  Father. 
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A  South  African  Opinion  Concerning  a  Matter  of 
Tidiness. 

For  some  months,  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
some  friend  of  missions,  I  have  been  favored  with 
Babyhood,  and  have  most  highly  appreciated 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  it  contained.  I  have 
wished  that  English  mothers  in  this  Colony  might 
have  the  benefits  of  its  contents,  for  I  am  sure 
many  of  them  would  profit  by  it. 

American  babies  have  the  advantage  of  being 
dressed,  by  some  thirty  years,  more  sensibly  than 
their  English  cousins.  In  other  words,  English 
babies  are  dressed  as  American  babies  were  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  fashions  for  infants  in 
an  English  household  seem  to  be  like  the  "Laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians."  But  my  excuse  for 
asking  a  voice  in  Babyhood  is  that  in  one  re- 
spect American  babies  can  look  with  envy  upon 
their  little  relatives  across  the  seas;  and  I  wonder 
why  it  should  be  so. 

Again  and  again  in  Babyhood  I  see  letters 
from  mothers  in  which  they  speak  of  infants  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  years  of  age  as  being  in 


diapers;  and  not  long  since  a  question  was  asked 
as  to  why  it  was  that  English  mothers  abandoned 
these  articles  so  soon.  For  the  sake  of  the  dear 
innocents  who  are  swathed  in  uncomfortable  and 
often  wet  diapers  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
talk,  I  protest  against  a  custom  which,  with  due 
care,  may  easily  be  discarded. 

At  three  or  four  months,  when  an  English  baby 
is  "  shortened, "  he  is  regularly  held  out  many  times 
each  day,  and  by  some  mothers  during  the  night 
also.  With  my  first  baby  I  tried  this,  but  now 
think  better  not  to  disturb  Baby  unless  she  is  rest- 
less. You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  the 
little  one  understands,  and  by  the  time  it  begins 
to  walk  it  is  far  easier  for  the  mother,  as  well  as 
neater  and  more  comfortable  for  the  child,  to 
entirely  discard  the  diapers,  except  in  the  case  of 
illness. 

Our  baby  Ruth  was  in  drawers  before  she  could 
walk,  and  I  know  of  one  careful  mother  who  has 
a  little  tot  of  nine  months  in  these  dainty  gar- 
ments. If,  with  careless  native  girls  to  wait  upon 
Baby,  this  can  be  done  in  Natal,  how  much  easier 
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is  it  in  America,  where  the  mothers  usually  care 
for  their  own  babies  or  have  competent  nurses. 
But  even  in  spite  of  watching,  an  infant  will  some- 
times soil  these  little  garments;  even  then  it  is 
easier  to  wash  them  than  diapers. 

With  very  little  labor  Baby's  dainty  drawers 
may  be  made,  and  instead  of  "six  dozen"  cum- 
bersome, and,  in  many  cases,  untidy  diapers,  a 
baby  of  a  year  old  may  be  made  sweet  and  com- 
fortable by  a  little  care  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  or 
two  dozen  of  these  useful  garments.  It  is  best  to 
make  them  loose  about  the  waist  and  allow  for 
a  tuck;  in  this  way  they  will  last  until  worn  out. 

Both  of  my  children  have  been  brought  up  in 
this  way,  and  little  Ruth,  of  seventeen  months, 
knows  almost  as  well  as  her  older  brother  that 
she  should  let  her  wants  be  known.  She  has 
never  been  punished  for  remissness  in  this  respect, 
but  has  learned  by  carefulness  alone.  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  all  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood shall  have  copied  their  English  sisters  in 
this  particular,  and  it  will  be  a  glad  time  for  the 
long  suffering  babies. 

I  intend  to  give  you  some  entertaining  glimpses 
of  baby  life  among  the  Zulus  at  some  future  time. 

S.  L.  H. 

Masstttnulo,  Natal,  South  Africa. 


An  Improved  Way  of  Folding  Diapers. 

1  have  learned  of  a  way  of  putting  on  Baby's 
diaper  which  seems  such  an  improvement  on  the 
common  way  that  I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  of  it. 


Fold  the  napkin  once,  making  a  square.  Fold 
again  at  the  dotted  line  from  A  to  A.  Put  it, 
thus  folded,  upon  the  baby,  pinning  together  the 
two  corners,  A  and  A,  and  the  middle  of  the  lower 
edge,  B.  Turn  in  the  corners,  A  and  C,  and  pin 
securely  around  each  little  leg.  You  will  find 
this  much  more  comfortable  for  Baby,  besides 
affording  better  protection  in  case  of  "bursts." 


With  very  large  babies  this  would,  of  course, 
not  be  practicable,  unless  the  napkin  were  of 
extra  size.  With  others,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
be  found  a  success.  L.  M.  H . 

Massachusetts. 


Pattern  for  First  Drawers. 

I  inclose  a  design  for  the  first  drawers  which  I 
found  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  any 
pattern  I  was  able  to  buy.  They  are  intended  to 
be  worn  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  stand  alone 
or  shows  a  degree  of  activity  in  his  limbs  which 
loosens  or  displaces  the  ordinary  napkin  ;  but 
they  can  be  put  on  and  buttoned  over  the 
napkin  if  desired.  They  are  to  be  gathered  be- 
tween the  notches,  most  of  the  fullness  being  left 

27  inches. 


at  the  back,  and  sewed  on  a  band  to  button 
rather  loosely  around  the  waist,  elsewhere  they 
are  to  be  faced,  and  buttons  and  button -holes 
placed  as  shown.  Around  the  leg  they  may  be 
finished  with  ruffles  or  embroidery.  The  best 
material  is  a  heavy  canton  flannel,  and  when 
made  to  fit  they  furnish  a  complete  protection 
against  soiling  the  skirts  and  dresses,  so  common 
an  annoyance  to  mothers  with  teething  babies. 

H.  E.  H. 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 


Little  Girls  in  Long  Dresses. 

Babyhood  has  already  published  protests 
against  keeping  little  girls  in  long  dresses,  but  it 
seems  as  if  too  many  reminders  cannot  be  printed 
upon  the  subject,  for  if  even  a  few  little  girls  are 
allowed  the  freedom  of  short  dresses  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  at  least  worth  the  printer's  ink. 

To  condemn  a  little  girl  at  the  most  active 
period  of  her  life  to  the  long  dress  of  a  woman 
seems  to  me  positively  cruel,  for  the  very  mothers 
who  do  it  for  the  sake  of  fashion  know  perfectly 
well  from  experience  that  such  a  dress  hampers 
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every  movement,  excepting  simple  walking  upon 
perfectly  level  ground.  The  slightest  rising  of  the 
ground,  or  the  necessity  of  climbing  even  one  or 
two  steps,  immediately  brings  one  hand  into  use 
to  lift  up  the  dress  in  front,  and  if  the  hands  are 
full,  the  awkward  step  necessary  to  climb  in  spite 
of  the  clinging  skirt  is  felt  as  a  strain  in  every 
part  of  the  body. 

Of  course  the  question  whether  the  long  skirt  is 
pretty  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  to  my  mind  the 
appearance  of  the  little  girl  of  the  present  day  is 
quite  spoiled  by  the  dress,  which  makes  her  look 
sometimes  like  an  overgrown  baby,  and  some- 
times like  a  little  dwarf  woman.  Shall  we  never 
see  the  sweetly  blessed  little  girls  of  past  days, 
with  the  dress  just  clearing  the  knee,  and  the 
round  little  legs  scampering  free  ?   Old  Fashion. 


The  Dressmaker  Aided  by  the  Anatomist. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  brief  suggestion  as  to  the 
dresses  made  up  for  infants.  It  is  strange  how 
few  people  understand  the  anatomy  of  a  child's 
frame.  An  infant  has  no  slope  to  its  shoulders, 
like  a  grown  person.    Until  the  form  is  more 


shoulder,  seen  constantly  in  dresses  of  the  most 
delicate  material  and  the  finest  workmanship. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  L.  F.  C.  "' 


Eyelets  as  an  Improvement  on  Buttons. 

Are  you  tried  by  buttonless  shirt  waists  ?  I  saw 
once  a  "  Mothers'  Friend  Shirt  Waist,"  which  I 
could  not  find  since,  but  it  gave  me  this  idea:  Make 
eyelet  holes  where  buttons  should  be,  then  string 
on  four-eyed  buttons  with  a  strong  cord  going 
twice  around  the  waist,  through  two  eyes  of  the 
buttons  each  time.  Each  button  gives  when  the 
pull  comes.  My  "  irrepressible"  wore  his  shirt 
waists  all  winter  and  didn't  lose  a  button. 

By  the  way,  does  your  small  boy  tear  off  his 
shoe  buttons?  Have  him  sew  them  on.  It  is  a 
sure  cure. — Minnesota.  L.  E.  L. 


An  Improved  Eating  Apron. 

This  pattern  is  in  five  pieces,  viz.:  body,  two 
sleeve  portions,  back  gore  and  belt.  The  front 
is  to  be  cut  on  a  fold  of  the  goods  to  avoid  seam; 
the  gore  is  joined  to  body  by  corresponding 
notches;  the  sleeves  are  placed  to  notch  on  shoul- 


developed  the  shoulder  is  on  the  level  with  the 
base  of  the  neck;  therefore  the  shoulders  of  a 
child's  slip  should  not  be  sloped,  but  cut  straight 
out  from  the  neck.  This  rule  is  almost  univer- 
sally neglected;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  either 
in  art  or  medicine  the  anatomy  of  a  young  child 
•can  be  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  shoulders,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
method  of  cutting  makes  an  ugly  hunch  on  the 


der  where  the  two  lines  point,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration;  the  belt  is  9  inches  long  and  2  wide; 
the  apron  is  hemmed  with  a  j^-inch  hem  all 
round.  The  measurements  given  are  for  a  child 
of  four  years;  1  #  yards  of  linen,  27  inches  wide, 
and  two  buttons,  will  be  required  for  one  apron. 
Mothers  will  find  this  an  excellent  pattern,  and  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  sleeveless  feeder. 
Colorado.  L. 
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An  Aid  in  Learning  to  Walk. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  baby  shoe 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  children  in  learning  to 
walk.  The  babies  of  poor  people,  who  go  bare- 
foot, learn  to  walk  much  earlier  than  does  a  well 
shod  child.  Take  off  a  child's  shoes,  and  observe 
how,  at  every  step,  the  little  foot  flattens  and 
clings  to  the  floor,  each  toe  doing  its  share 
toward  balancing  the  body.  All  of  this  advan- 
tage is  lost  in  shoes.  The  soles  of  Baby's  shoes 
are  made  very  much  curved  and  polished,  so  that 
they  are  the  hardest  thing  possible  to  learn  to 
walk  in. 

* — v  Several  years  ago,  I  read  in  Baby- 
/  \  HOOD  a  letter  written  by  some  mother 
/  who  recommended  Indian  moccasins 

I  for  a  child  learning  to  walk.   As  such 

I  small  moccasins  were  not  easily  pro- 

/  cured,  I  bought  a  lamb-skin  and  made 

some  for  my  little  boy,  who  was  very 

V.  /  backward  in  learning  to  walk,  using 

Fig.  i.  some  large  moccasins,  which  I  had,  as 
a  pattern.    I  found  them  very  easy  to  make. 

The  moccasin  consists  of  two  —  

pieces,  a  tongue-shaped  piece  3fL^ 

of  leather  (Fig.    I),  which 

forms  the  top  of  the  mocca-       //  j 

sin,  and  a  much  larger  piece  ^  

(Fig.  2),  which  forms  the  sole         Fig.  3 

and  sides  of  the  shoe.     The  round  end  of  the 

large  piece  is  gathered  in  to  fit  the  toe  of  the 


tongue-shaped  piece  and  sewed  to  it,  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  the  tongue  free.  The  large  piece 
is  now  folded  in  the  middle  at  the  straight  edge, 
and  sewed  together  to  form  the  heel  and  back  of 
the  moccasin.  The  leather  should  be  wet  before 
it  is  sewed.  The  upper  edges,  including  the  top 
of  the  tongue,  are  now  bound  around  with  bright 
colored  braid,  which  may  be  of  silk  if  one  likes; 
a  lap  is  turned  down  around  the  ankle,  and 
strings  are  added  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  2. 


My  own  little  boy  learned  to  walk  immediately 
when  he  got  on  his  moccasins.  The  lamb-skin 
will  make  many  pairs,  and  I  made  some  for  my 
older  children  to  wear  in  the  house,  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  pounding  of  their  shoes.     E.  E.  S. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLACE  OF  NATURE  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  CAROLINE  DAVIS  MARTIN,  M.D. 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  may  be  interested  in  the  substance 
of  an  address  read  by  me  some  time  ago  before  a 
meeting  of  the  alumnse  of  Vassar  College.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  provoke  useful  discussion,  even 
if  all  its  views  may  not  command  general  assent. 

In  considering  the  early  education,  that  is  to 
say,  the  preliminary  training  which  falls  within 
the  province  of  the  mother,  rather  than  that  of 
the  professional  teacher,  the  question  meets  us  at 
the  outset :  Are  children  reasoning  beings  ?  On 
this  point  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  of  the  classical  writers  on  education. 
Locke  says : 

"It  will,  perhaps,  be  wondered  that  I  mention 
reasoning  with  children,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think 


that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  They 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language,  and  if  I 
misobserve  not  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational 
creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.  'Tis  a  pride 
should  be  cherished  in  them,  and  as  much  as  can  be 
made  the  greatest  instrument  to  turn  them  by.  The 
reasons  that  move  them  should  be  level  to  their 
thoughts,  and  such  as  may,  if  I  may  so  say,  be  felt 
and  touched." 

Rousseau  says  : 

"  Of  all  the  human  faculties,  reason — which  is,  so' 
to  speak,  the  product  of  all  the  others — is  that  which 
develops  latest  and  with  most  difficulty.  How, 
then,  can  we  make  use  of  it  in  the  development  of 
the  others  ?  The  aim  of  a  good  education  is  to> 
make  a  reasoning  man.  To  attempt  to  educate  a 
child  by  reason  is  to  begin  with  what  should  be  the 
end;  and  all  that  one  believes  to  have  gained  with 
children  by  reasonable  motives  is  in  reality  gained 
by  a  desire  for  reward  or  motives  of  fear  or  vanity 
which  one  is  always  obliged  to  add." 
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I  believe  with  Locke  that  children  are  capable 
of  understanding  reasoning,  but  their  knowledge 
and  experience  are  so  limited  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  arguments  to  convince  them;  and  for  this 
reason  we  sometimes  fall  into  the  error  which 
Rousseau  warns  against.  If,  as  Rousseau  says, 
observation  is  the  only  active  faculty  during  early 
childhood,  the  judgment  or  reason  lying  dormant, 
it  would  seem  that  childhood  is  a  time  appropri- 
ated to  gathering  facts  to  be  reasoned  on  here- 
after. If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  indifferent  how 
these  facts  were  accumulated.  Facts  learned 
by  heart  would  have  equal  value  with  those 
learned  by  personal  observation;  whereas  Rous- 
seau lays  great  stress  on  the  point  that  one  truth 
learned  by  experience  is  worth  twenty  learned  by 
rote. 

What  can  make  this  difference  in  the  value  of 
truths,  if  not  that  the  child,  with  every  original 
observation,  goes  through  a  process  of  reason- 
ing ?  Huxley  gives  as  the  four  "Methods  of 
Science,"  (I)  Observation;  (2)  Classification;  (3) 
Deduction,  and  (4)  Verification.  Has  not  the 
infant,  when  he  first  distinguishes  his  mother's 
face  from  that  of  a  stranger's,  gone  through  all 
these  processes  ? 

The  faculty  of  observation  should  be  rationally 
developed,  and  the  child  should  learn  to  think  as 
soon  as  he  has  something  to  think  about.  A  most 
valuable  aid  in  cultivating  the  observing  faculty 
may  be  found  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  study 
of  biology  may  moreover  be  adapted  to  every 
age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  intelligence.  It  is 
necessarily  an  out-of-door  study,  involving  exer- 
cise for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  mind.  Seneca, 
in  a  letter  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans 
of  his  day,  said:  "  Our  ancestors  taught  their 
children  nothing  that  could  be  taught  in  a 
sitting  posture."  We  Americans  have  to-day  as 
much  reason  to  mourn  our  physical  decadence 
as  ever  Seneca  had  that  of  Rome.  Personally,  I 
should  have  more  hope  for  a  healthier,  broader 
and  more  thorough  education  for  coming  gener- 
ations, if  I  could  perceive  a  tendency  to  limit,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren to  out-of-door  studies,  and  if  I  could  see 
more  reverence  for  "mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano. " 

Studying  the  lives  of  eminent  naturalists,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  they  trace  at  least  a  part 
of  their  interest  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  some 
one  person  whom  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  meet 
in  early  life.  This  was  the  case  with  Von  Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz  and  Hugh  Miller. 


I  once  asked  a  little  (ierman  girl  of  nine  years 
if  she  meant  to  be  a  doctor  when  she  was  grown. 
"No,"  she  answered;  "I  am  going  to  be  a 
botanist,  because  a  botanist  sees  everything  in  the 
world."  The  clearness  with  which  this  child 
expressed  two  ideas— first,  the  necessity  of  being 
something,  and  secondly,  that  the  aim  of  botany 
was  not  to  collect  pretty  specimens,  but  to  see- 
more  than  others,  showed  that  she  had  already 
come  under  such  a  happy  influence. 

A  similar  idea  has  been  elaborated  by  Viollet  le 
Due  in  a  book  called  Learning  to  Dra-v,  wherein 
the  importance  of  training  a  child  to  observe 
accurately  has  been  admirably  treated.  He 
develops  an  entire  plan  of  education  by  means  of 
drawing,  no  matter  what  the  future  career  of  the 
child  is  to  be.  With  him,  to  draw  is  to  under- 
stand. He  shows  how  necessary  science  is  to  art, 
and  how,  "instead  of  limiting  the  flight  of  the 
imagination,  science  gives  it,  on  the  contrary, 
more  accuracy  and  scope,  and  prevents  it  from 
running  astray." 

Another  advantage  for  children  in  the  study  of 
nature  is,  that  it  consists  of  absolute  facts,  not  of 
opinions  or  fables.  Is  it  not  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  that  age  of  faiih  which  all  children 
pass  through,  to  teach  them  anything  but  what  is 
true?  Fiction  is  dangerous  to  a  child  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  youth,  and  even  with  older 
children,  who  seem  to  be  capable  of  appreciating 
fiction  as  such,  one  should  be  extremely  careful, 
often  questioning  them  to  see  what  ideas  they  are 
actually  getting  from  the  stories  they  read  or 
hear. 

Rousseau  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an 
attempt  to  teach  moral  truth  by  means  of  a  fable, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat: 

"  My  Emile  shall  never  be  set  to  learn  anything 
by  heart,  not  even  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  as  they  are;  for  the  words  of  a 
fable  are  no  more  the  fable  itself  than  those  of  a 
history  are  the  history. 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  be  so  blind  as 
to  call  fables  the  moral  lessons  for  children,  without 
reflecting  that  the  apologue,  in-  amusing,  only 
deceives  them;  and  that,  seduced  by  the  charms  of 
falsehood,  the  truth  couched  under  it  escapes  their 
notice  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  means  which  are  thus 
taken  to  render  instruction  agreeable  prevents  their 
profiting  by  it. 

"  Fables  may  instruct  grown  people,  but  the- 
naked  truth  should  be  presented  to  children;  for  if 
we  once  spread  over  it  a  veil,  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  the  veil  aside  in  order  to  look  at  the 
truth. 

"  Children  universally  read  the  fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine, but  there  is  not  one  who  understands  them; 
for  the  moral  is  so  complicated  and  disproportionate 
to  their  capacities,  that  it  would  rather  cause  them 
to  sympathize  with  vice  than  with  virtue. 
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"  Here  again  you  will  say  I  am  at  my  paradoxes. 
Be  it  so.  Let  us  see  whether  what  I  affirm  be  not 
true.  In  the  whole  collection  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables  I  know  of  but  five  or  six  that  are  eminently 
distinguished  for  child-like  simplicity.  Of  those  I 
shall  take  the  first  for  an  example,  the  moral  of  which 
is  the  best  adapted  to  children,  being  that  which  they 
understand  best  and  learn  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure. I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  a 
short  examination. 

"  '  The  Fox  and  the  Crow. — Master  Crow  on  a 
tree  perched.'  " 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  this  we 
must  read  it  in  the  original. 

"  '  Mai  t  re  corbeau  sur  un  arbre  per  die''  (Master 
Crow  on  a  tree  perched).  Now  explain  what  is  the 
signification  of  the  word  'Master'  in  itself.  What 
is  the  use  of  it  before  a  proper  name  ?  And  what  is 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  it  .on  this  occasion  ?  We 
must  next  tell  the  child  what  a  crow  is;  but  was  it 
'  un  arbre  perche  f  We  do  not  say  '  on  a  tree 
perched,'  but  '  perched  on  a  tree.'  We  must,  there- 
fore, talk  to  him  of  the  transposition  of  words  by 
poetical  license,  and  instruct  him  in  the  difference 
between  prose  and  verse. 

"  Next  line:  '  Held  in  his  beak  a  cheese.'  What 
kind  of  a  cheese  ?  Was  it  a  Swiss  cheese  or  a  Dutch 
cheese  ?  If  a  child  has  never  seen  a  crow,  what  can 
you  get  by  talking  to  him  about  them  ?  And  if  he 
have  seen  them,  how  will  he  conceive  that  they 
could  hold  whole  cheeses  in  their  beaks  ?  Let  our 
descriptions  always  be  true  to  nature. 

"  Next  line:  'Master  Fox  by  the  smell  allured.'  1 
Master  again.  This  may  be  thought  a  good  title 
for  a  fox  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  his 
degree  in  the  arts  of  his  profession.  '  Allured  by 
the  smell  of  the  cheese.'  This  cheese  held  by  a  crow 
perched  on  a  tree  must  surely  have  a  strong  smell  to 
be  scented  by  a  fox  lurking  in  a  thicket  or  earthed  in 
a  burrow. 

"  Is  this  the  method  you  would  take  to  exercise 
the  genius  of  your  pupil,  to  teach  him,  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  imposed  on,  and  to  discern  truth  from 
falsehood  in  the  relations  of  others  ? 

"Next  line:    'Held  with  him  nearly  this  dis- 
course.'    Do  foxes  talk,  then,  and  do  they  speak 
the  same  language  as  ravens  ?    Take  heed,  saga- 
cious preceptor.    Consider  well  before  you  reply  1 
to  this  question  of  your  pupil.    It  is  of    more  I 
consequence  perhaps  than  you  imagine. 

"  'Ha!  Good  morning,  Mr.  Crow.'  So,  Mr.  is  a 
title  which  the  child  hears  turned  into  ridicule  be- 
fore he  knows  it  is  a  mark  of  respect. 

"  '  H  ow  charming  you  are  !  how  beautiful  you 
seem  to  me  !  Without  lying,  if  your  voice,'  etc. 

"'Without  lying.'  So  it  is  customary  to  lie 
sometimes.  But  what  would  your  pupil  think  if 
you  were  to  tell  him  that  the  fox  says  this  only  be- 
cause he  is  actually  telling  the  crow  a  lie  ? 

"So  he  continues  to  the  end.  The  last  line  is  : 
'  This  lesson  is  worth  a  cheese,  no  doubt.'  This 
line  is  intelligent,  and  the  thought  is  good.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  but  few  children  who  are  capable 
of  comparing  a  moral  lesson  to  a  cheese,  and  fewer 
who  would  not  prefer  the  cheese  to  the  lesson. 

"  I  would  ask  if  there  are  any  children  of  six 
years  whom  it  would  be  proper  to  teach  that  man- 
kind flatter  and  deceive  each  other  through  motives 
of  self-interest?  And  as  to  the  cheese,  they  learn 
less  to  prevent  its  falling  from  their  mouths,  than 
how  to  make  it  fall  from  the  mouths  of  others. 


"  Trace  the  progress  of  children  in  learning  fables, 
and  you  will  find  that  when  they  are  able  to  make 
i  any  application  of  it,  they  almost  always  do  it  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  fabulist.  In 
reading  the  fable  above  cited,  for  instance,  children 
laugh  at  and  despise  the  silly  crow,  but  they  are 
fond  of  the  fox. 

"  In  all  fables  where  a  lion  is  introduced,  as  it  is 
generally  the  most  shining  character,  a  child  never 
fails  to  take  upon  himself  the  part  of  the  lion  ;  and 
when  he  presides  at  any  distribution  he  generally 
profits  by  his  model  and  sweeps  all  to  his  share. 
But  when  the  gnat  stings  the  lion  to  the  quick,  it  is 
another  affair — the  child  is  no  longer  the  lion  but 
the  gnat,  and  learns  thence  in  what  manner  he  may 
at  some  time  or  other  kill  those  with  a  prick  of  a 
pin  whom  he  dare  not  attack  openly." 

Will  it  be  complained  that  this  mode  of  educa- 
tion is  like  taking  all  the  poetry  out  of  childhood, 
and  curbing  its  young  imagination  ?  It  seems  to 
me  not  so.  Imagination,  when  the  thing  imagined 
is  literally  believed  in,  becomes  superstiiion. 
Neither  Shakespeare,  Milton  nor  Dante  believed 
in  their  creations  in  this  sense,  and  he  who  would 
appreciate  them  must  be  mature  enough  to  dis- 
'  cern  the  eternal  truths  which  underlie  their 
fancies.  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  was  painted 
in  a  Catholic  land  for  the  adoration  of  a  Catholic 
I  people,  who  believed  in  its  literal  details  with 
child-like  simplicity.  To  day  it  stands  an  exile  in 
a  cold  German  city;  but  it  has  made  a  shrine  for 
itself  there,  before  which  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jew  and  Atheist  alike  bow  in  silent  reverence. 
This  is  because  there  is  in  it  a  truth  far  deeper 
and  more  univerral  than  any  episode  of  saints 
and  angels— namely,  the  glory  of  motherhood. 

Now  given  two  children,  one  in  whose  education 
fact  and  fancy,  fable  and  literal  truth,  have  been 
indiscriminately  interwoven;  the  other,  whose 
training  has  been  in  the  direction  I  have  endeav- 
ored  to  advocate,  and  to  whom  the  testing  of 
truths  by  scientific  methods  has  become  a  mental 
habit — which,  I  ask,  is  the  more  likely  to  intel- 
ligently appreciate  in  the  highest  sense  these 
masterpieces  of  art  and  poetry  ? 

Bear  in  mind,  I  am  speaking  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  my  contention  is  that 
nature  has  many  valuable  lessons  for  them.  Even 
tor  children  she  has  "  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,"  adapted  to  theirawakening 
understanding.  Moreover,  is  there  no  poetry  in 
nature,  and  in  pursuing  knowledge  through  her 
do  we  come  across  no  well-spring  for  the  imagina- 
tion ?  Is  she  not  rather  the  eternal  fountain  of 
poetry,  from  whose  depths  poets  have  drawn  their 
loftieit  inspiration  ? 
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PROBLEMS. 


Eczema  Accompanied  by  Perverted  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  .Babyhood: 

I  turn  to  Babyhood  for  some  anxiously  awaited 
advice.  We  have  a  little  girl,  twenty-two  months 
old,  who  has  suffered  nearly  all  her  life  with  an  ex- 
tremely annoying  form  of  eczema,  chiefly  on  her 
face,  though  at  one  time  almost  covering  the  body. 
The  itching  is  intolerable,  and  any  one  who  knows 
of  this  intensely  disagreeable  disease,  knows  that  a 
baby  cannot  be  subjected  to  fixed  rules  and  theories 
that  may  be  suitable  for  older  persons. 

She  had  the  measles  about  a  month  ago.  I  want 
to  know  what  you  would  recommend  as  to  her  diet. 
Our  physician  (homeopathic),  of  large  experience, 
says  what  she  craves  and  relishes  is  an  indication  of 
what  she  needs  to  a  reasonable  extent ;  also  that  it 
is  better  that  her  bowels  be  rather  loose.  But  they 
are  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  loose.  Usually  I  remedy 
the  trouble  solely  by  her  diet.  She  has  a  passion  for 
eating  coal  and  recently  came  upon  a  piece  of  or- 
dinary white  chalk  which  she  munched  with  a  relish. 
Does  this  indicate  some  lack  in  her  food  ?  She  is  not 
robust,  and  does  not  gain  as  she  should  in  weight, 
though  aside  from  the  eczema  her  general  health 
seems  fairly  good.  I  thought  an  occasional  egg 
would  be  good  food,  but  she  usually  refuses  eggs 
in  any  form.  Twice,  when  induced  to  taste  a  spoon- 
ful, she  vomited  it  up  in  an  hour  or  two.  Ought 
she  to  have  eggs,  or  could  I  try  giving  them  raw  in 
some  form  ?  She  is  very  fond  of  potato,  to  which 
you  object  as  a  too  frequent  article  in  Baby's  diet. 
What  is  your  opinion  ? 

She  does  not  care  to  drink  much  milk,  though  she 
takes  it  freely  with  oatmeal,  etc.  I  have  used  the 
flour-ball,  especially  just  after  weaning  her.  She  is 
very  fond  of  "entire  wheat  "-flour  mush  or  gruel, 
well  cooked,  and  I  use  cerealine,  rice,  tapioca  and 
Irish  moss.  She  likes  bread  and  butter,  particularly 
Graham,  and  I  give  some  fruit  and  simple  custard 
or  bread  pudding.  As  she  has  had  eighteen  teeth 
for  some  time,  she  has  tiny  pieces  of  steak,  chicken 
or  rare  beef  occasionally. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  for  her  ?  We  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  know  of  anything  that  will  give 
us  a  well  baby.  Her  face  is  worst  on  the  chin  now, 
and  fairly  well  in  other  parts.  Our  other  child  never 
had  a  touch  of  the  trouble  ;  his  skin  has  alwavs  been 
perfect.  M.  R.  G.  T. 

Chicago. 

We  may  say  at  the  beginning  that  we  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  think  the  cravings  of  a  child  are  a  safe 
guide  for  its  diet.  Given  a  dietary  of  only  desir- 
able and  wholesome  articles,  the  child's  preference 
may  perhaps  be  followed,  though  it  should  not 
always  be.  Where  a  child  can  have  the  choice 
between  good  food  and  confectionery,  for  instance, 
there  is  unfortunately  little  doubt  which  would  be 


chosen.  We  suppose  that  no  one  would  consider 
the  desire  for  coal  and  chalk  as  good  hints  to  fol- 
low. This  perversion  of  appetite  is  well  known, 
and  the  actual  articles  you  mention  have  been 
spoken  of  at  least  since  the  time  of  Pope.  A 
similar  propensity  is  seen  in  the  pickle  and  slate- 
pencil  eating  of  young  women,  and  the  various 
forms  of  earth-eating.  Except  in  cases  where  the 
habit  is  hereditary  or  traditional,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  perverted  sensations  (neuroses) 
of  the  stomach.  Even  in  adults  the  propensity  is 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to  be  prevented  only  by 
physical  restraint.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  to 
put  the  general  health  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible,  and  to  regulate  the  diet. 

The  dietary  of  your  child  as  given  in  your 
query  contains  the  following  articles:  milk,  egg, 
flour-ball,  "entire  wheat  "-mush  and  gruel,  oat- 
meal, "cerealine,"  rice,  tapioca,  Irish  moss, 
bread,  white  and  Graham,  with  butter,  custard 
and  bread  pudding,  and  sometimes  potato,  fruit, 
chicken,  steak  and  rare  beef.  If  these  articles 
are  used  with  any  regularity  or  persistency  they 
make  a  dietary  about  equal  to  a  four-year-old 
child's  requirements;  but  we  presume  that  they 
have  been  rather  experiments  at  various  times 
than  a  real  dietary.  What  should  be  the  diet 
would  of  course  largely  depend  upon  what  the 
medical  adviser  considered  the  cause  of  the  per- 
version of  the  appetite  alluded  to;  but  on  general 
principles  we  should  select  from  your  dietary  a 
part  of  the  articles,  and  set  the  rest  aside  as  less 
likely  to  agree  or  as  less  useful.  We  should 
select  milk,  wheat  ("entire  "),  flour-ball  (we  hes- 
itate about  the  oatmeal  on  account  of  bowel 
looseness,  and  the  effect  sometimes  charged, 
whether  justly  or  not,  against  it  as  aggravating 
eczema), bread  and  butter,  beef,  steak  or  roast  (and 
you  may  add  mutton),  and  chicken.  These  give 
a  very  simple  dietary.  Make  from  them  certain 
bills  of  fare,  with  meat  not  more  than  once  a  day. 
These  articles  can  be  given  on  alternate  days 
or  the  separate  meals  shifted  about;  but  always 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  wa'.ching  effects 
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and  throwing  out  articles  which  do  not  seem  to 
agree.  Let  your  varying  be  systematic.  You 
will  probably  need  your  physician's  help  in  secur- 
ing full  success,  but  without  regularity  and  sys- 
tem in  the  dietary  his  help  would  probably  be 
unavailing. 

As  to  what  you  should  do  for  the  eczema  itself 
we  cannot  answer  out  of  hand.  In  the  first  place, 
opinions  so  differ  as  to  whether  the  disease  is 
purely  local  or  dependent  upon  a  constitutional 
peculiarity  that  the  difference  may  bz  said  to  be  a 
national  one,  the  local  theory  being  usually  held 
in  Germany  and  the  constitutional  in  France, 
while  the  bystanders  are  divided.  Nevertheless, 
we  think  there  is  no  dispute  that  whenever  any 
functional  error  is  detected  it  should  be  corrected 
as  far  as  possible.  In  the  eczema  of  young  chil- 
dren, the  regulation  of  diet  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  other  hygienic  influences  scarcely 
secondary.  The  local  treatment  of  eczema  will  be 
soothing  or  stimulating  according  to  the  degree 
and  activity  of  the  inflammation.  In  young  chil- 
dren the  soothing  plan  is  nearly  always  required. 
The  particular  preparations  used  also  must  vary 
according  to  the  places  involved.  It  is  evident,  for 
instance,  that  a  thick  ointment  or  similar  applica- 
tion which  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
cheek  would  not  be  convenient  on  the  hairy  scalp. 
A  great  many  details  have  to  be  dictated  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  whatever  they  may  be, 
great  patience  and  persistence  in  carrying  them 
out  are  demanded  of  the  patient  or  parent.  But 
in  childhood  at  least  pertinacity  ultimately  con- 
quers the  disease. 

Comprehensive  Questions  about  the  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  the  mother  of  five  children,  the  oldest  of 
whom  is  eight  years  old  this  summer,  and  another 
is  very  soon  to  be  added  to  the  number.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  Babyhood  nearly  four  years,  and 
prize  it  very  much,  for  it  has  often  been  very  helpful 
to  me.  One  matter,  however,  has  troubled  me  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  I  would  be  so  glad  of  a  solu- 
tion. But  I  have  hesitated  about  writing  of  it  before 
because  the  subject  has  already  been  brought  up  so 
frequently.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  very  fussy, 
but  my  difficulty  remains  still  unremoved,  although  I 
have  just  collated  all  the  Babyhood  and  medical 
authorities  I  could  find  in  the  house  on  the  subject. 

It  is  about  the  bath.  All  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  bath  is  administered  to  the  child  on 
first  rising  in  the  morning.  Since  my  family  has 
been  so  numerous  I  have  found  it  very  inconvenient 
to  do  this,  and  have  therefore  changed  to  just  before 
their  supper  at  night — i.  e.,  about  5.30  P.M. 

(1)  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  ?  And  ought  not 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  be  warmer  than  if 
administered  on  rising  in  the  morning  ?  If  so,  how 
much  warmer  ?  I  would  be  best  pleased  with  figures, 
as  I  always  use  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  I  know 


that,  of  course,  the  bath  is  primarily  for  cleanliness- 
and  nothing  else;  but  I  am  also  persuaded  that  when 
used  daily  it  becomes  a  powerful  agent  in  strength- 
ening or  weakening  the  child. 

(2)  I  fear  I  give  it  too  warm,  but  do  not  know. 
My  oldest  has  it  at  920  and  my  one-year-old  at  970. 
But  I  do  not  use  an  "  immersion  "  bath  with  the 
water  "  up  to  the  neck."  They  sit  in  the  water  from 
two  to  four  inches  deep,  except  once  a  week,  when 
they  have  it  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  two 
or  three  degrees  warmer.  On  these  occasions  the 
two  girls  go  in  together — in  our  big  bath  tut> — and 
the  two  boys  together  afterwards  (Baby  has  not  yet 
entered  the  "  big  bath,  "  as  they  call  it),  but  ordinarily 
each  is  bathed  alone,  and  in  reverse  order  of  age, 
a  little  fresh  water  being  added  be/ore  each  new  oc- 
cupant arrives.  I  cannot  think  my  way  is  very  bad, 
because  my  children  have  always  been  rather  noted 
for  their  uninterrupted  good  health;  yet  I  fear  lest 
by  too  warm  or  poorly  planned  a  bath  I  may  be 
gradually  weakening  instead  of  strengthening  them. 
A  deciding  word  from  BABYHOOD  on  this  subject 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

(3)  Further — What  should  be  the  temperature  of 
a  baby's  first  bath  ?  (I  have  seen  it  stated  at  1020,. 
ioo°  and  980.)  How  long  should  this  same  temper- 
ature be  continued  ?  How  fast  should  this  tem- 
perature be  reduced,  and  to  what  point  should  it  be 
reduced,  in  one  year  ?  What  should  be  the  temper- 
ature at  two  years  of  age,  three  years,  etc.  ?  How 
soon  should  the  reducing  process  stop  ?  I  see  that 
one  old  authority — Dewees,  1833— speaks  of  reducing 
the  temperature  one  degree  each  month  for  the  first 
two  years,  beginning  at  980 — thus  reaching  740  by 
the  completion  of  the  second  year.  Or  is  it  a  good 
plan  to  reduce  ten  degrees  each  year  for  four  years,, 
beginning  with  ioo°,  thus  reaching  6o°at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  ?  My  questions  are  wordy,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  better  to  explain  my  difficulty  fully. 
I  hope  I  do  not  too  greatly  trespass  on  yourtimeor 
patience.  B.  A.  T.  H.  . 

Yokohama,  Japan. 

(1)  There  is  no  objection  to  the  evening  bath, 
and  its  temperature  need  not  be  warmer  than  that 
of  the  morning  bath. 

(2)  We  think  you  would  do  better  to  give  your 
baths  from  five  degrees  to  seven  degrees  cooler 
"  all  along  the  line."  An  eight-year-old  child' 
ought,  at  least,  to  stand  a  reduction  to  850  F.  If 
he  went  into  the  sea  it  would  be  far  below  that 
mark  if  your  climate  is  like  ours,  and  would 
enjoy  it.  When  the  sponge  bath  is  used  a  child  of 
two  can  generally  use  water  of  the  temperature  of 
the  room — say  68°  or  700  F.,  on  an  average,  in 
this  climate. 

(3)  The  very  first  bath  is  to  remove  the  greasy- 
deposits  found  at  birth  on  the  skin,  and  is  usually 
between  ioo°and  105°  F.  But  the  daily  bath  need 
not  be  above  ioo°  F.  ever,  and  we  think,  except 
for  feeble  children,  98'  F.  is  preferable.  Dewee*' 
rule  is  safe  for  strong  children,  at  least  for  spong- 
ing. If  in  any  case  there  is  doubt,  a  reduction 
of  a  degree  every  two  months  may  be  safer.  But 
this  rate  of  reduction  we  would  not  continue  in- 
definitely, for  Dewees'  rule  would  take  us  to  50° 
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F.  at  four  years,  which  is  too  low  for  most  chil- 
dren unless  for  quick  sponging.  Very  much  de- 
pends as  to  the  effect  of  a  bath  upon  how  it  is 
given.  For  instance,  if  a  child  in  good  health  is 
quickly  sponged  in  cold  water  and  dried,  there  is 
usually  a  wholesome  reaction  directly.  If  a  bath 
is  given  in  a  tub  large  enough  for  the  child  to 
romp  in,  much  the  same  reaction  follows,  even  if 
the  water  is  cool.  But  if  a  child  were  simply  to  sit 
in  water  which  was  poured  from  a  sponge  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  same  temperature  of 
water  could  not  be  so  long  borne;  as  there  is  the 
repetition  of  the  slight  shock  of  the  douche,  while 
there  is  no  muscular  exercise  to  excite  the  reaction. 


Restlessness  and  its  Probable  Causes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  for  my  baby 
girl,  who  is  five  months  old,  and  though  the  picture 
of  health,  has  exhibited  signs  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness ever  since  her  birth  ?  Toward  evening  she  is 
at  her  worst,  being  very  restless  and  having  clammy 
hands  and  feet.  At  night  she  sleeps  well  only  after 
her  head  has  been  washed  with  vinegar  and  water. 
During  the  day  she  never  sleeps  more  than  three 
hours,  though  she  is  constantly  in  the  open  air. 
Baby's  nourishment  consists  of  my  breast-milk  and 
two  or  three  bottles  of  Swiss  condensed  milk  daily. 
I  am  perfectly  healthy  and  even  tempered,  but  my 
husband  is  of  a  nervous  disposition.  Do  you 
think  a  hop  pillow  would  have  a  soothing  effect  ? 

Allow  me  to  thank  "  E.  T.  P."  for  her  advice  on 
infantile  paralysis,  although,  as  Babyhood  rightly 
guessed,  the  disease  is  not  the  result  of  a  previous 
disorder.  B.  B.  N. 

San  Francisco. 

Such  a  restlessness,  which  is  periodical  and  ac- 
companied with  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  pre- 
sumably (from  the  head  bath  given)  with  a  hot 
head,  maybe  due  simply  to  weariness  from  want 
of  day  sleep,  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  other 
fault  of  health.  If  it  is  from  weariness,  we  should 
endeavor  to  solicit  sleep  by  putting  her  into  a 
darkened  quiet  room  about  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause,  it  should 
be  sought  out  by  your  physician.  We  do  not 
think  the  hop  pillow  would  be  of  use. 


Early  Differences  in  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  inquire  why  of  two  apparently 
equally  vigorous  children  (both  large  and  heavy), 
one  should  walk  at  nine  months  and  the  other  not 
until  seventeen  months.  Both  got  teeth  rather 
early.  Is  the  difference  in  the  receptivity  of  the 
brain  ?  L.  P.  M. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  cannot  be  explicitly  answered.  In  the 
first  place  the  equality  may  have  been  less  real 
than  it  seemed.  But  admitting  equal  vigor  it 
should  be  remembered  that  peculiarities  in  devel- 


opment are  the  rule — i.  e.,  they  are  the  marks  of 
individuals.  By  "receptivity  of  the  brain, "  per- 
haps you  mean  the  same  thing  that  we  do  when' 
we  speak  of  these  individual  peculiarities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. One  child  has  very  early  recogni- 
tion of  color,  another,  not  at  all  color  blind, 
distinguishes  much  later.  So  of  form,  of  sound, 
of  tune,  and  in  every  way.  Walking  involve* 
a  peculiar  co-ordination  of  movements.  Stand- 
ing alone  is  essentially  a  feat  of  balancing.  To 
walk,  the  body  must  fall  forward,  and  be  stop- 
ped at  the  right  moment  by  the  putting  out  ofe 
the  foot.  Early  walking  involves  early  de- 
velopment of  muscular  sense  and  delicacy  in 
adjusting  the  movements,  together  with  suf- 
ficient courage  to  carry  out  the  requisite  evo- 
lutions. The  difference  in  these  peculiarities  is- 
seen  through  life.  One  balances  easily,  another 
does  not;  one  always  walks  clumsily,  another 
with  a  better  adjustment  has  an  enduring  and' 
steady  gait;  and  to  another  is  given  that  crown- 
ing glory  of  co-ordination  which  we  call  grace- 
fulness. 

Obstinate  Navel  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy,  aged  fifteen  months,  is  a  source  of 
some  anxiety  to  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  Baby- 
hood's excellent  advice  anent  his  physical  well- 
being. 

(1)  From  birth  he  has  had  navel  rupture,  the  sole 
treatment  for  which  has  been  a  pad  of  cork  wrapped 
in  cotton  wool,  kept  in  its  place  by  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  It  has  been  "nearly  well"  and 
"  much  better  "  (according  to  his  doctor)  for  months, 
but  never  quite  right.  My  medical  man  does  not 
advocate  a  truss,  and  says  I  could  not  get  one  to  fit. 

(2)  He  does  not  walk  nor  stand,  but  begins  to 
creep  a  little  ;  is  only  now  cutting  teeth  Nos.  3  and 
4.  He  weighs  a  good  22  pounds,  is  plump,  rosy 
and  the  picture  of  health.  Still,  of  course,  he  is 
very  backward.  He  is  very  intelligent  and  merry, 
though  his  vocabulary  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
words  as  yet.  When  nearly  nine  months  old  I  was 
obliged  to  wean  him,  and  for  some  two  months  he 
was  terribly  ill  with  dysentery  and  bronchitis  ;  for 
three  or  four  weeks  he  hardly  slept  at  all.  Can  this 
be  the  reason  of  his  backwardness  ?  For  four 
months  he  has  been  well,  save  a  bad  attack  of 
diarrhcea  with  his  first  two  teeth  at  thirteen  months. 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  diet  which 
would  more  rapidly  increase  his  strength  ?  At 
present  he  takes  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  milk  at 
6  or  6.30  A.M.,  diluted  with  a  little  thick  barley- 
water  ;  at  10.30  he  has  a  large  saucer  of  boiled  bread 
and  milk  and  a  half  pint  or  more  of  milk  similarly 
diluted;  at  2  P.M.  a  saucer  of  flour  food  (flour  boiled 
in  milk),  and  the  same  bottle  full  of  milk  ;  at  5.30  to 
6  a  saucer  of  boiled  bread  and  milk  and  bottle  of 
milk.  He  sleeps  from  n  a.m.  till  1.15,  often  later, 
and  from  6.30  p.m.  to  6  A.M.  He  goes  out,  as  long  as 
the  weather  is  warm,  from  8.30  A.M.  till  10.30,  and 
from  2.30  or  3  P.M.  till  5.30.  I  bathe  his  legs  with 
marine  salt  and  water,  and  rub  them  a  good  deal  ; 
they  are  fat  and  seemingly  firm.  Can  Baby- 
hood, which  has  been  my  instructor  from  the  first 
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number,  published  the  month  before  Baby  girl  No.  I 
came,  suggest  why  this  boy  has  so  few  teeth  and 
doesn't  walk  ?  The  fontanelle  is  almost  entirely 
closed.  A  Subscriber  from  the  First. 

Canada. 

(1)  As  to  the  rupture,  the  doctor  may  be  quite 
right.  The  simpler  pad  is  better  than  an  ill-fitting 
truss.  In  this  city  well  fitting  trusses  of  hard 
rubber  can  be  had,  which  are  so  smooth  that 
they  may  be  permanently  Left  in  place  du-ing  the 
bath  and  at  all  other  times.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  can  be  ordered  from  a  distance  with  any 
certainty  of  a  fit.  The  ailment  is  a  notoriously 
tedious  and  baffling  one. 

(2)  At  fifteen  months  four  teeth  are  very  few, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  the  retardation  of  denti- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  illnesses  mentioned.  But 
he  is  not  so  backward  about  walking;  although 
most  children  creep  much  earlier,  if  at  all,  and 
usually  stand  earlier.  We  think  that  fifteen 
months  is  about  the  usual  age  for  walking,  and  if 
he  soon  does  so  he  will  not  be  greatly  behind. 
He  is  of  good  weight  and  need  not  be  urged  to 
stand  until  he  is  ready. 

(3)  As  we  understand  it,  the  child  takes  some- 
thing over  a  quart.(36  or  more  ounces)  of  milk  per 
day,  besides  two  saucers  of  bread  and  milk  and  a 
saucer  of  flour  food.  In  quantity  this  is  enough. 
We  should  prefer,  if  his  bowels  were  not  sensitive, 
in  place  of  the  bread  and  flour,  some  oatmeal 
porridge,  because  both  flour  and  bread  made  of 
it  are  largely  starch,  and  have  lost  much  of  the 
nutrient  and  strengthening  material  of  the  grain. 


Tendency  to  Nasal  Catarrh— Probable  Excess  of 
Animal  Food. 

To  the  Editor  0/ BABYHOOD  : 

(1)  Will  you  please  tell  an  old  subscriber,  who 
religiously  reads  your  valuable  magazine,  how  to 
cure  a  tendency  to  chronic  stoppage  of  the  rfbse, 
resulting  in  difficulty  in  breathing  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  especially  just  before  morning  ? 
My  little  boy  three  and  a  half  years  old,  who  is  not 
strong,  suffering  from  occasional  attacks  of  ery- 
thema and  malaria,  has  been  subject  at  intervals, 
for  a  long  time,  to  this  annoyance,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  follow  your  advice  on  the  subject. 

(2)  Another  question  is:  Should  I  give  him  meat 
more  than  twice  a  day  ?  His  appetite  is  fitful,  and 
though  he  is  as  large  as  most  children  of  five  years, 
and  looks  well,  he  has  constant  occasion  to  see  the 
doctor.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he  goes  without  his 
quart  of  milk  during  the  day,  sometimes  taking  even 
more.  Many  things  frighten  him  in  a  way  that  is 
not  often  seen;  he  invariably  cries  at  his  bath,  or  if 
any  strange  object  or  sound  acts  upon  his  nerves. 
My  mother  is  very  nervous.  Could  he  have  inherited 
it  ?    Would  cod-liver  oil  be  good  for  him  ? 

San  Francisco.  Elise  R. 

(1)  We  cannot  answer  sufficiently  fully  in  this 
place  to  give  you  any  real  assistance.    Indeed,  it 


is  doubtful  if  domestic  treatment,  unless  guided 
by  professional  direction,  with  proper  changes  as 
needed,  is  very  efficient.  We  shall,  however, 
very  soon  discuss  the  subject  of  nasal  and  pharyn- 
geal catarrh. 

(2)  We  doubt  if  he  should  have  meat  even  twice 
a  day.  A  child  who  takes  a  quart  of  milk  a  day 
gets  a  good  deal  of  animal  food.  If,  in  addition, 
he  gets  meat  twice  a  day  (and  you  seem  to  be 
debating  a  third  meal  of  meat),  he  probably  gets 
a  good  deal  more  animal  food  than  he  can  prop- 
erly manage.  We  should  expect  such  a  child  to 
be  subject  to  •  those  derangements  of  digestion 
which  are  popularly  called  "bilious."  You  do 
not  specify  the  derangements  which  give  the 
"constant  occasion  to  see  the  doctor;"  but  we 
suspect  that  the  condition  of  the  digestion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  and  very  likely  his  nervous 
condition  is  connected  with  them  also.  If  this  is 
so  the  cod-liver  oil  would  be  an  additional  load. 


A  Yearling's  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your  columns 
how  much  food  is  required  by  a  perfectly  healthy 
child  of  twelve  months  ? 

My  baby  has  been  fed  for  the  last  six  months  on 
Ridge's  food,  prepared  with  milk,  which  seems  to 
agree  with  him  perfectly.  He  takes  a  cupful  regu- 
larly every  three  hours,  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  and 
one  at  night.  I  have  been  afraid  of  over-feeding 
him,  but  he  seems  to  require  as  much,  for  he  takes 
his  food  ravenously,  and  invariably  cries  when  it  is 
gone.  P.  M. 

It  is  impossibe  to  say  exactly  how  much  in 
bulk  a  child  of  twelve  months  should  have,  just 
as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  adult;  for  appe- 
tites and  needs  vary.  The  objection  we  should 
make  in  your  case  is  to  the  frequency  of  your 
boy's  meals.  We  do  not  think  that  a  child  of  his 
age  should  have  a  meal  in  the  night,  and  we 
think  that  during  the  day  fewer  and  proportion- 
ately larger  meals  would  be  better. 


An  Aversion  to  Milk  and  Cereals. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Would  meat  twice  a  day  be  too  hearty  for  a  girl 
of  three  who  seems  to  loathe  both  milk  and  cereal 
food  ?  H. 

Buffalo. 

We  co  not  think  that  such  a  diet  is  at  all  desir- 
able. If  meat  is  to  be  given  twice  a  day  it  should 
be  in  very  small  amounts,  and  a  good  deal  of  other 
food,  not  animal,  given  as  an  offset.  We  should 
persist  in  using  milk  with  some  cereals  as  a  part 
of  the  diet. 
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NURSERY  LITERATURE. 

Desirable  Books,  New  and  Old. 

[The  descriptions  of  books  in  this  list  are  given  in  the  following  <  rder:  Title,  author,  general  character  of  con- 
tents, size,  number  of  pages,  style  of  binding,  publisher,  price.  The  size  is  given  in  inches,  in  preference  tc» 
the  usual  terms  of  "octavo,"  "duodecimo,"  etc.,  which  are  of  too  indefinite  or  variable  a  nature  to  be  of  value. 
Illustrations  are  wood-cuts,  black,  unless  otherwise  stated.] 


Easy  to  Read. — By  Emma  F.  Brown.  A  very  in- 
teresting story  of  a  family  of  children  on  the  Coast 
of  Sweden,  told  in  easy,  simple  sentences,  with  large 
print  and  thick  paper.  Illustrated.  8  by  io>£,  48 
pages.  Bound  in  pictured  boards.  D.  Lothrop  Co. , 
Boston.    50  cents. 

Dog  Tales. — Short  stories  in  large  print,  on  heavy 
paper,  about  all  kinds  of  dogs;  mostly  pleasing  and 
non-tragical.  Illustrated.  8  by  10,  90  pages.  Bound 
in  pictured  boards.  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  75 
cents. 

Jimmy's  Happy  Family  and  Other  Stories. — The 
happy  family  are  pet  mice.  The  other  stories  are 
short  and  simple,  telling  of  child  life  in  the  woods 
and  fields  and  at  home.  Illustrated.  \o)i  by  8>2, 
47  pages.  Colored  boards.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Bos- 
ton.   50  cents. 

Queer  People  with  Paws  and  Claws  ;  and  Queer 
People,  Goblins,  Giants,  Merrymen,  Monarchs. — 
Both  by  Palmer  Cox.  These  two  books  are  similar 
in  plan  to  The  Brownies  of  last  year,  the  text 
simply  funny  rhymes  to  accompany  the  pictures, 
which  are  also  very  comical.  Though  hardly  so  good 
as  The  Brownies,  still  these  books  have  much  in 
them  which  will  delight  a  child  not  too  young.  8  by 
10,  100  pages.  Boards,  illuminated.  Hubbard 
Bros.,  Philadelphia.    $1  each. 

Book  0/ Cats  and  Dogs. — By  James  Johonnot. 
Short  stories  of  animals,  simple  and  entertaining. 
Illustrated.  5  by  7)2,  96  pages.  Boards.  D.Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    20  cents. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. — By  James  Johon- 
not. Short  stories  in  easy  sentences,  telling  of 
fowls  and  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  Illustrated. 
5  by  7'ai  x4°  pages.  Boards.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    35  cents. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands.  —  By  Fanny  P. 
Champlin  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey.  Containing 
short  stories  in  large  type  and  simple  words.  Illus- 
trated. 5  by  7,  204  pages.  Cloth.  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago.    40  cents. 

Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys. — A  double  story  for 
old  and  young,  by  "Ariel."  The  story  of  these  lit- 
tle mice  carries  a  useful  lesson  for  all  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  is  bright  and  entertaining.  j)i  by  6, 
260  pages.  Cloth,  illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   80  cents. 

Wood  Magic. — By  Richard  Jeffries.  A  very  unique 
story  of  a  little  English  boy,  who  understands  the 
language  of  the  little  creatures  of  the  woods  and 
field,  and  enters  into  all  their  interests.  7H  by  5, 
262  pages.  Cassell  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Our  Baby. — A  very  good  collection  of  poetry  for 
and  about  the  baby.  5  by  7,  200  pages.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 
$1.00. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side. — By  Julia  McNair  Wright. 
The  third  number  of  these  excellent  little  reading 
books  for  children,  just  published,  gives  accounts  of 
ants,  worms,  flies,  beetles,  barnacles,  jelly-fish,  sea- 
stars  and  dragon  flies.     The  style  is  bright  and 


pleasing,  and  the  sentences  are  simple  and  clear. 
5*2  by  Tii,  277  pages.  Boards,  illustrated.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    50  cents. 

Four- Winds  Farm. — By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  A  story  that  will  charm 
any  imaginative  child.  A  little  boy  living  on  an 
English  Moorland  becomes  the  special  care  of  the 
four  winds.  7  by  5,  190  pages.  Cloth.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  $1.00. 

Prince  Vance. — By  Eleanor  Putnam  and  Arlo 
Bates.  A  funny  and  pleasing  story  of  a  little  prince 
who  was  by  fairy  power  made  to  endure  the  same 
ill  usage  from  others  that  he  had  before  inflicted, 
till  he  was  humbled  sufficiently  to  ask  help  from 
the  court  cat  he  had  formerly  tormented.  7^  by  6, 
100  pages.  Cloth,  illustrated.  Roberts  Bros.,  Bos- 
ton. $1.25. 

Sparrow  the  Tramp.  A  Fable  for  Children. — 
By  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft.  The  story  of  a  sparrow, 
a  parrot  and  two  cats,  who  defeat  the  wicked  plots 
of  old  Grey-whisker,  the  rat,  and  make  all  the 
children  happy.  Simply  told,  with  a  concealed  but 
evident  moral.  5  by  7,  262  pages.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated.   Roberts  Bros.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Twilight  Stories. — By  Mrs.  Follen.  In  answer 
to  various  inquiries  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  for  "  the 
children's  story-books  of  our  youth,"  we  would  call 
attention  to  this  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Follen's  books. 
They  are  staid,  sober,  quiet  little  stories,  full  of  in- 
terest and  instruction  for  thoughtful  children.  The 
set  is  composed  of  twelve  volumes:  "Traveler's 
Stories,"  "Peddler  of  Dust  Sticks,"  "  The  Talka- 
tive Wig,"  "Conscience,"  "Made-up  Stories," 
"  What  Animals  Doand  Say,"  "  True  Stories  about 
Dogs,"  "  When  I  was  a  Little  Girl,"  "  Who  Speaks 
Next?"  "  Piccolissima,"  "  Two  Festivals,"  "  Little 
Songs."  The  first  two  named  are  least  adapted  to 
young  children.  Size  of  each  6'2  by  5,  96  pages. 
Price  for  set,  $3.60.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

The  Dead  Doll  and  other  Poems. — By  Margaret 
•Vandegrift.  Here  are  rhymes  that  have  pleased 
children  in  the  columns  of  various  juvenile  periodi- 
cals, together  with  some  new  ones,  on  subjects  that 
will  take  the  fancy  of  children.  Illustrated.  6%  by 
&y2,  169  pages.    Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Little  Helpers. — By  Margaret  Vandegrift.  The 
pleasing  story  of  a  very  natural  little  boy,  and  how 
he  cured  his  faults  by  little  and  little.  Illustrated. 
tyi  by  8}4,  200  pages.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Queer  Little  People. — By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Many  readers  will  remember  these  stories 
of  animals,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Young  Folks 
in  1862-3.  "The  Hen  that  Hatched  Ducks'  Eggs" 
and  "Hum,  the  Son  of  Buzz"  are  among  them. 
Illustrated.  6 by  7 "2,  190 pages.  Cloth.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends. — By  Mary  E.  Bam- 
ford.  The  small  animals  of  the  sea  and  land  here 
tell  their  own  stories,  giving  interesting  accounts  of 
their  lives  and  families  ;  even  the  mosquito  tells  his 
tale.  Illustrated.  7  by  8}4,  222  pages.  Cloth.  D. 
Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 
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Grandmother's  Room. 

.  .  .  Up-stairs  the  same  profusion  meet  the 
eye.  Soft  carpet?,  draperies  at  the  windows 
three  degrees  deep,  softening  and  in  many  cases 
shutting  out  the  sunshine ;  and  everywhere — 
brie  a-brac  J  Once,  as  we  came  to  the  end  of  a 
hall,  a  flood  of  sunlight  came  sweeping  from  a 
doorway  standing  open,  and  I  saw  a  room,  into 
which  I  gazed  eagerly.  A  plain,  old-fashioned 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  every  window  ad- 
mitted sunshine.  The  bed  stood  snowy  white  and 
smooth,  with  a  knitted  spread,  and  a  log-cabin 
silk  quilt  was  thrown  across  the  foot.  And  right 
in  one  of  the  sunbeams,  in  an  old  rocking  chair 
that  I  knew  squeaked,  comfortably  sat  a  white- 
haired  old  lady,  knitting.  She  had  on  a  white 
apron,  and  a  cap  with  strings  tied  under  the  chin, 
and  she  looked  so  sweet  and  placid  that  I  longed 
to  walk  right  in  and  speak  to  her. 

My  cousin  hastily  closed  the  door. 

"  That  is  grandmother's  room,"  she  said,  with 
an  apologetic  smile.  "I  try  to  keep  the  door 
closed.  You  know  Tom's  grandmother  lives  with 
us.  She  will  not  let  me  put  up  extra  curtains  in 
her  room,  and  the  glare  is  dreadful.  I  let  her  do 
as  she  pleases,  but  her  rooms  look  horridly  bare 
and  uncomfortable.  But,  come  !  I  want  to  show 
you  the  Satsuma  bowl  papa  gave  me  last  week, 
and  Tom  gave  me  at  the  same  time  a  lovely  India 
shawl,  so  delightfully  old  and  dingy." 

"  Annie,  "  I  said,  as  I  made  my  way  to  the 
front  door,  "there  is  only  one  thing  in  your  house 
that  I  envy  you." 

"  The  Satsuma  bowl? — no — the  India  shawl, 
that  is  so  genuinely  old,"  she  smiled  confidently. 

"  No  !  "  I  said,  "  no,  my  dear,  it  is  probably 
not  the  oldest  thing  in  your  house.  I  think  you 
would  give  the  scarf  precedence.  It  is  Tom's 
grandmother  !  " 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "  she  is  a  dear  old  soul, 
lovely  and  all  that,  but  " — 

"  Not  a  comparison  to  the  Satsuma  bowl.  Oh, 
of  course  I  realize  that !  It  is  a  morbid  taste  of 
mine,  no  doubt.  Good-bye,  Annie  dear  ;  come 
and  see  me  soon,"  and  I  left  her,  in  her  usual 
doubt  as  to  my  scarcasm  or  sincerity. 

On  my  way  home  I  pondered  whether  in  all  the 
late  craze  for  old-fashioned  things,  this  stirring  up 


of  the  attic  treasures  in  search  of  wheels,  bellows, 
candle-sticks,  snuffers,  chairs  and  tables,  the  dear 
old  human  antiquities  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed.  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  make  a  little 
plea  that  the  respect,  admiration  and  tenderness 
extended  to  a  Satsuma  bowl  or  India  scarf,  be 
also  shown  to  the  dear  humanity  whose  wrinkled 
face  is  the  index  of  cares  cheerfully  borne,  or  the 
sad  impress  of  wearing  years  of  sorrow. — Good 
Housekeeping. 


Answering  Children's  Questions. 

Any  one  who  has  the  ability  to  ask  a  question, 
that  to  him  is  worth  asking,  has  the  capacity  to 
receive  an  answer  that,  to  him,  is  worth  receiv- 
ing. A  thoughtful  child,  on  inquiring  about  the 
location  of  heaven,  was  told  by  his  mother  that  he 
could  not  understand  her,  eveh  if  she  explained 
it.  She  was  probably  right,  in  so  far  as  the  child's 
ability  to  understand  her  was  concerned  ;  but  she 
was  wrong  in  not  telling  him  that  the  fault  was 
with  herself,  and  not  with  him.  Had  she  known 
as  much  about  answering  him  as  he  knew  about 
questioning  her,  there  need  have  been  no  trouble 
about  his  understanding  her  explanation.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  child  can  seriously  and  fairly 
ask,  that  cannot  be  as  seriously  and  fairly  an- 
swered. To  tell  a  child,  or  to  lead  it  to  infer,  that 
it  is  "  too  little  "  to  know  anything  more  on  any 
subject  about  which  it  already  knows  enough  to 
frame  a  question,  is  to  deny  its  capacity  for 
farther  growth.  It  is  to  thrust  the  child's  mind 
into  a  dungeon,  instead  of  opening  it  to  the  light 
It  is  to  bind  it  in  fetters,  instead  of  giving  it  free- 
dom of  action.  Ability  to  ask,  presupposes  ca- 
pacity to  receive.  Arid  no  questions  are  better 
worth  answering  and  worth  better  answers  than 
a  child's. — Sunday-School  Times. 


The  Legacy  of  Example. 

George  William  Curtis  has  somewhere 
remarked  that  "  mothers  and  fathers  deplore  the 
extravagance,  the  late  hours  of  society,  the  wan- 
ton dressing,  the  utter  "variety  and  vexation  of 
the  social  tread-mill.  And,  lo  !  a  little  courage, 
a  little  good  sense,  a  little  practice  upon  the  part 
of  a  very  few  sensible  persons,  would  relieve  the 
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pressure. "  He  might  have  gone  farther,  and 
said  that  parental  example  alone  is  the  strongest 
check  upon  these  evils.  A  mother  may  not  be 
able  wholly  t)  prevent  her  daughters  from  having 
vain  and  foolish  notions  of  dress,  but  she  can 
make  her  own  attire  so  simple,  and  yet  so  attrac- 
tive, as  to  rebuke  their  false  standards.  The 
girls  may  have  extravagant  ideas  as  to  house 
furnishings,  or  the  entertainment  of  company, 
but  the  mother  can  so  order  the  ways  of  her 
liousehold  in  respect  to  these  things  as  to  chal- 
lenge their  admiration.  A  boy  who  is  tempted 
to  be  dishonest,  and  profane,  and  generally  wild 
and  reckless,  cannot  come  into  daily  contact  with 
an  upright  and  God-fearing  father,  without  a 
twinge  of  conscience.  Living  epistles,  especially 
within  the  realm  of  home,  are  the  best  kind  of 
sermons . — Congregationalist. 


The  Saints  of  Our  Childhood. 

The  remembrance  of  the  people  who  made  our 
childhood  sunny  and  bright,  should  influence  us 
to  be  interested  in  child-life  wherever  we  find  it. 
It  is  surprising,  when  "we  consider  it,  what  slight 
things,  trifles  as  they  seem  to  us,  make  deep,  im- 
perishable impressions  on  the  hearts  of  children. 

What  "little  things"  they  were  that  made 
sweet  memories  for  us  in  those  far-off  days,  and 
how  they  have  stayed  with  us  through  the  changes 
and  burdens  of  life  !  We  sit  alone  and  call  up 
sweet  faces,  repeat  over  kindly  words,  gratefully 
remember  the  helping  hand  given  over  the  hard 
places  of  those  untried  childhood  days.  Those 
people  whom  we  loved  with  our  pure,  unselfish, 
childish  love,  are  now  in  our  maturer  years 
enshrined  as  saints  in  our  hearts. 

And  we  remember,  too,  the  people  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  young  ;  who  expected  the 
judgment,  patience  and  uncomplaining  labor  of 
the  man  and  woman  who  were  doing  the  work  of 
maturer  years.  We  remember  the  faces  that 
frowned-  at  us  when  we  made  mistakes,  or  did  the 
"  naughty  things  "  incident  not  only  to  child-life, 
but  to  adult-life  as  well.  We  remember  those 
who  never  gave  us  an  encouraging  word  when  we 
had  tried  the  best  we  could  to  do  our  duty— those 
who  witnessed  our  conflicts  and  our  victories,  but 
who  never  gave  us  words  of  commendation,  but 
who  always  made  much  of  our  failures. 

At  this  moment  two  women  come  to  mind  who 
have  long  since  passed  away  from  earth.  They 
were  both  good  women,  both  hard-working 
women,  but  their  ways  were  so  different  in  their 
dealings  with  children.     Visiting  them  in  the 


summer-time,  and  having  free  scope  to  ramble 
over  the  large  farms,  with  their  pretty  brooks, 
their  green  pastures  and  their  groves,  was  a 
great  treat  to  us  city  children.  We  were  to  help 
these  good  women  some,  in  consideration  of  our 
pleasant  outing  ;  they  were  burdened  with  many 
cares,  and  the  wearying  labors  that  used  to  come 
in  the  olden  time  of  farming. 

Aunt  Elvira's  work  was  always  so  momentous, 
so  stupendous,  that  as  soon  as  we  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast  table,  she  began  to  tell  over  what  had 
to  be  done  that  day.  One  thing  followed  another, 
until,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  thought  we  could  never 
get  through  it  all — at  least  our  part  of  it.  She 
moved  around  in  such  a  frightened  sort  of  a  way, 
with  cap  strings  flying  and  hurried  step,  that  we 
were  flustered,  and  jumbled. up  everything,  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  her  ;  and  then  she  fretted  so 
much,  for  fear  she  would  not  get  her  required 
daily  work  done.  She  was  wearied,  for  she  did 
work  very  hard.  Looking  back  from  a  distant 
standpoint,  it  is  surprising  how  the  dear,  good 
women  in  the  farm-houses  could  accomplish  so 
much. 

Aunt  Serena  was  entirely  different  in  her  way 
of  getting  help  out  of  us.  We  did  more  for  her 
than  we  did  for  Aunt  Elvira.  But  we  did  not 
know  it.  "One  thing  at  a  time,  children,  and 
when  you've  finished  that,  then  we  will  see  what 
comes  up  next."  Meal-times  were  resting  spells, 
and  always  made  bright  by  the  pleasant  talk 
which  she  managed  to  get  us  and  the  "  men 
folks,"  who  had  been  busily  employed  outside, 
interested  in.  Aunt  Serena  always  had  a  fund  to 
draw  from  in  the  way  of  stories,  about  the  time 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  that  she  told  us  while 
we  were  helping  her  with  her  household  tasks. 
She  was  just  as  good  and  considerate  of  the  chore 
boy  who  worked  there,  as  she  was  of  us.  It  was 
never  a  wearisome  labor  to  him  to  keep  Aunt 
Serena's  wood-box  and  water  pails  full.  In  look- 
ing back  on  her  wonderful  life,  she  was  a  saint  on 
earth  in  very  truth.  When  things  went  wrong  on 
the  farm,  and  her  husband  came  in  with  dejected 
face,  and  asked,  "Don't  you  feel  discouraged, 
mother?"  she  would  always  say  "No,  lam  not 
discouraged  ;  I  am  disappointed,  of  course." 

Being  with  such  persons  makes  children  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  grand  and  good  character- 
istics. We  are  not  careful  enough  to  leave  an 
impress  upon  the  character  of  children  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  that  shall  help  them 
when  they  have  grown  up  and  are  face  to  face 
with  the  stern  realities  of  daily  living.  Child-life 
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is  helpful  to  adult-life  if  it  makes  us  more  partic- 
ular about  our  ways  and  our  words. 

Don't  expect  too  much  of  children.  Make  the 
work  given  them  to  do  as  pleasant  and  light  as 
can  be  by  words  of  commendation.  Never  dis- 
courage ;  encourage  always.  A  perverse  child 
will  not  be  any  less  perverse  if  told  there  never 
was  such  a  bad  child,  and  never  will  be,  and  you 
have  utterly  given  him  up.  Our  influence  for 
good  over  children  depends  upon  our  quiet  ways, 
o^ir  Christian  example  of  daily  living,  and  our 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  undertakings,  their 
mistakes,  and  their  wrong  doings. — Susan  Tcall 
Perry,  in  New  York  Evangelist. 

Two  Babies. 

There  is  a  little  baby, 

Always  gentle,  always  sweet, 
Who  doesn't  lack  a  beauty 

That  can  make  a  babe  complete  ; 
Who  never  cries  untimely  ; 

Who  is  never,  never  rude  ; 
While  anything  she  doesn't  know, 

No  mortal  baby  could  ; 
So  winsome  and  so  dainty 

That  she  careless  turns  to  look — 
But  Oh,  this  perfect  baby 

Is  a  baby  in  a  book  ! 

There  is  a  little  baby 

With  sunshine  in  her  eyes, 
And  many  a  fault  the  critical 

Might  coldly  criticise. 
Her  nose  is  over  saucy, 

Her  temper  does  incline, 
When  her  small  world  is  going  wrong, 

To  take  a  twist  like  mine  ; 
And  half  the  people  pass  her  by, 

Nor  deem  her  worth  a  look — 
But  Oh,  she  suits  me  better 

Than  the  baby  in  the  book  ! 

—  Good  Housekeeping. 

Health  as  an  Inheritance. 

Yes,  we  all  value  health,  and  yet  how  we  waste 
it !  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  do  not  disre- 
gard the  rules  that  compass  it.  We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  dark,  and  in  bed,  and  in  the  cars, 
instead  of  waiting  for  light  and  quiet;  we  sit  all 
day  at  work  when  we  should  vary  the  day  with 
exercise  ;  we  eat  in  a  hurry,  as  if  we  feared  each 
morsel  was  to  be  snatched  from  us,  when  we 
should  eat  slowly  and  invoke  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion ;  we  steal  irom  sleep  the  hours  that  belong 
to  that  benign  restorer  of  tired  nature  ;  we  delight 


our  gustatory  nerves  over  banquets  which  mill- 
stones could  not  grind  to  digestion,  and  we  drink 
draughts  which  inflame  the  stomach  and  set  the 
brain  on  fire,  and  bring  the  body  to  naught.  And 
when  all  is  done  we  go  about,  if  we  are  still  able 
to  go  about,  complaining  that  there  is  no  health 
in  us,  and  we  blame  fate  and  the  Divine  laws 
when  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  and  our 
ancestors. 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all  that  we  do  is  so  to 
beggar  our  own  stock  and  amount  of  health  that 
we  have  none  to  give  to  our  children,  and  we  let 
them  come  into  the  world  with  impaired  physical 
systems  to  begin  with,  and  often  let  them  run  for 
luck  in  the  care  of  those  systems  afterwards.  If 
we  have  no  sense  of  the  attention  we  should  give 
our  own  health,  if  we  neglect  and  injure  our  own 
bodies— those  temples  of  the  Spirit  that  deserve 
religious  care — we  have  no  right  to  take  liberties 
with  the  bodies  of  others  ;  but  the  moment  that 
the  health  of  the  children  intrusted  to  our 
care  is  injured,  either  by  neglect  or  by  wrong  in- 
dulgence or  by  want  of  wisdom,  we  are  culpable  ; 
for  we  not  only  rob  those  children  of  a  birthright, 
but  we  rob  also  the  whole  race,  of  which  they  and 
their  descendants  are  a  part,  of  that  which  is  their 
portion,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
since  health,  in  any  normal  state  of  society, 
should  be  as  much  the  inheritance  of  a  child  as  its 
mother's  life  blood  or  its  father's  name. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Babies  for  a  Shilling. 

Derbyshire  is  being  amused  by  the  story  of  a 
laughable  incident  which  occurred  in  one  of  the 
small  parish  churches  in  the  highlands  of  that 
county.  The  curate  was  directed  by  the  vicar  to 
make  two  announcements,  one  about  a  forthcom- 
ing baptismal  service,  and  the  other  referring  to 
some  new  hymn-books.  At  the  proper  time,  the 
curate  said  :  "For  the  future,  '  Hymns,  Ancient 
and  Modern,'  will  be  used  in  this  church.  There 
will  be  a  baptism  of  infants  here  next  Sunday. 
All  persons  wishing  to  have  their  children  bap- 
tized must  send  in  their  names  to  the  vicar  be- 
fore Wednesday."  The  vicar,  who  is  somewhat 
deaf,  noticed  the  curate's  voice  cease,  but,  not  ob- 
serving that  the  order  of  notices  had  been  re- 
versed, added,  "  And  I  should  like  further  to 
mention  that  those  who  wish  to  have  some  of 
the  latter  can,  on  .applying  at  the  vicarage, 
obtain  them  for  one  shilling  each,  or  with  extra 
strong  backs  for  eighteen  pence." — Belfast 
Witness. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  news  of  a  diphtheria-scourged  town 
in  Ohio  containing  seventy  cases  of 
the  dread  disease  in  a  population  of  six  hun- 
dred, is  fitly  supplemented  by  the  statement 
that  "  although  there  is  a  plenty  of  pure  air, 
and  the  place  ought  to  be  a  healthy  one," 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  "  very  bad,  as 
the  hog  pens  and  out-houses  have  not  been 
cleaned  for  years,  and  the  stench  is  terrible 
in  many  parts  of  the  town."  The  time  was 
when  such  an  epidemic  would  be  charged  to 
a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence.  The 
"  mystery  "  is  in  this  case,  however,  in  plain 
sight,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  it  will  be  allowed  to  stand  unheeded,  in 
full  view  of  hundreds  of  other  cities  and 
towns  where  there  is  sufficient  intelligence 
and  education  to  understand  fully  that  diph- 
theria has  long  been  known  by  the  medical 
profession  to  be  primarily  a  "  filth  disease,"  . 
that  is  to  say,  one  the  special  poison  of  which 
is  most  readily  propagated  where  filth  exists. 
In  the  case  above  mentioned  it  is  stated  that 
"  fathers  and  mothers  are  flying  with  their 
children  for  their  lives,  and  in  this  way  the 
disease,  which  is  the  most  malignant  known 
in  the  vicinity,  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  to 
other  places  " — places  where  perhaps  the  sani- 
tary conditions  are  much  better,  but  which 
now  must  be  made  to  pay  part  of  the  penalty 
which  belongs  to  the  original  offenders 
against  well-known  laws  of  hygiene.  Let  us 
all  work  in  such  sphere  as  we  may  to  hasten 
the  day  when  one  community  will  not  be 
compelled  to  thus  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another.  Nothing  short  of  a  wholesome  pub- 
lic opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  land  can  finally 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Much  is  being 
clone  in  the  way  of  organization  of  boards  of 
health  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  ; 


but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  such  move- 
ments are  the  result  of  action  on  the  part  of 
a  sort  of  "  select  few,"  the  mass  of  voters 
taking  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter 
beyond  following  a  hard-working  leadership, 
with  only  an  indifferent  kind  of  willingness. 
Such  leadership  may  be  assumed  by  a  larger 
number  of  readers  of  Babyhood  than  they 
themselves  are  likely  to  think  probable  until 
they  consider  the  matter  seriously. 


A  correspondent,  referring  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  recently  in  our  "  Novelties  "  de- 
partment regarding  the  care  of  poisons,  in- 
forms us  that  in  Massachusetts  the  law  re- 
quires every  person  selling  a  poison  to  affix 
to  the  package  a  red  label,  bearing  in  black 
letters  the  name  of  the  poison  and  its  anti- 
dote, if  any,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller.  Our  readers  in  that 
State,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter,  can  there- 
fore doubtless  procure  from  any  Massachu- 
setts druggist  a  set  of  such  labels  for  any 
poisonous  drugs  or  medicines  which  it  may- 
be advisable  to  keep  in  the  house.  The  sug- 
gestion of  an  odd-shaped  bottle  for  the  pur- 
pose, printed  elsewhere,  is  also  a  very  good 
one. 


We  are  apt  to  think  of  an  Indian  child  as 
a  stolid  little  bundle  of  humanity,  as  unlike 
our  own  children  as  a  simply  animal  life  is 
unlike  a  human  one.  But  such  ideas  would 
be  essentially  modified  by  reading  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher's  article  on  "  Child  Life  among  the 
Omaha  Indians,"  in  the  Folk-lore  Magazine. 
Of  course,  the  Indian's  life  is  tinged  from  the 
very' first  with  myth  and  mystery  connected 
with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  his  an- 
cestors. But,  aside  from  this,  the  children 
are  in  many, ways  essentially  like  our  own. 
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For  instance,  we  find  them  playing  the  very 
games  our  children  are  enjoying  to-day — 
looking  at  each  other  to  see  which  will  laugh 
first,  following  the  leader  through  bush  and 
briar,  listening  around  the  winter  fire  to 
grandfather's  stories  till  they  are  sleepy- 
enough  to  go  to  bed  and  acting  out  the 
stories  next  day,  very  much  as  our  own  imag- 
inative children  might  do.  It  puts  a  human 
aspect  on  the  little  Indian,  and  gives  us  an- 
other proof  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of 
the  races.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  but  diversity,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  the  children's 
hair,  which  is  done  at  the  age  of  three,  ac- 
cording to  some  mysterious  rites,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  first  thunder  shower.  There 
are  fourteen  illustrations  given  of  the  differ- 
ent shapes  of  cutting  hair,  none  of  which,  we 
trust,  will  ever  find  their  way  into  our  nur- 
series. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  em- 
ployers of  arsenic,  as  applied  to  decorative 
fixtures,  are  still  active.  In  a  recent  copy  of 
the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  the  account 
is  given  of  the  poisoning  of  a  large  party  of 
children  and  adults  at  an  evening  party  by 
arsenic  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  some  green  candles  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  Arsenic,  in  the  form  of  copper 
arseniate,  is  so  commonly  present  in  wall 
papers,  that  a  constant  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  all  suspected  paper  be  excluded 
from  house  furnishings.  The  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  gives  a  simple  test  for  arsenic 
in  wall  paper  which  can  be  applied  by  any 
one.  To  institute  this  turn  down  an  ordi- 
nary gas  jet  until  the  flame  is  wholly  blue  ; 
then  a  narrow  strip  of  the  paper  suspected  is 
cut,  and  the  edge  brought  into  contact  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  gas  flame,  when  a  gray 
coloration,  due  to  arsenic,  will  be  seen  in  the 
flame,  if  arsenic  be  present.  If  the  paper  is 
burned  a  little,  the  fumes  that  are  given  off 
will  have  a  strong  garlic-like  odor,  due  to  the 
vapor  of  arsenious  acid.  At  the  charred  end 
the  carbon  will,  most  probably,  be  colored  a 
bronze  red.  This  is  copper  reduced  by  the 
carbon.    The  copper  is  next  slightly  oxidized 


by  the  air,  and  on  placing  the  charred  end,  a 
second  time,  not  too  far  into  the  flame,  the 
flame  will  now  be  colored  green  by  copper 
arseniate. 


Parents  who  are  endeavoring  to  give  a 
good  course  of  French  reading  to  their  chil- 
dren will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  clergy- 
man writes  to  the  Living  Church  to  say  that 
L'Avenir,  a  newspaper-  edited  by  the  rector 
of  St.  Sauveur,  in  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  journal  well  adapted  for  chil- 
dren's reading  on  account  of  its  sound  prin- 
ciples and  literary  merit.  "  Parents,"  says 
the  writer  referred  to,  "  who  have  children 
studying  French  can  find  here  interesting 
stories  and  well  written  articles  in  the  purest 
style  of  modern  French." 

Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  : 

"Among  the  good  old  customs  which  are  falling 
into  disuse,  that  of  spanking  the  coming  generation 
into  behaving  itself  is  leading  the  procession.  There 
are  no  such  spankings  now  as  there  used  to  be  in 
my  time,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Things  in  the 
spank  line  are  certainly  degenerating  along  with  the 
drama,  the  flavor  of  strawberries,  and  phenomenal 
weather,  as  the  years  go  by.  Children  just  entering 
the  heated  base-burning  epoch  of  spankhood  now 
have  "  nerves"  and  must  be  humored.  They  get  to 
balking  and  skulking  and  the  family  physician  is 
called  in  when  the  good  old  housewife  remedy  of  a 
warm  application  of  slipper  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Looking  back  on  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  career 
in  the  wood-shed  with  Jones  pert  at  the  helm,  I 
now  feel  like  writing  him  a  kind  and  encouraging 
testimonial  on  the  efficacy  of  his  unapproachable 
spank  treatment." 

So  long  as  the  said  spanking  was  not  done 
on  the  end  of  the  spine  (and  Jones  fils 
does  not  intimate  that  he  is  conscious  of  any 
injury  resulting  from  the  wood-shed  inter- 
views), the  treatment  olpere  was  doubtless  to 
be  commended,  being  adapted  to  the  diag- 
nosis. But  many  modern  babies,  both  with 
and  without  "  nerves,"  are  known  to  outgrow 
their  spankhood  at  so  early  a  date  that  they 
have  no  recollection  of  it  afterward,  owing  to 
improved  perceptions  on  the  part  of  their 
sires — thanks  to  many  correspondents  of  a 
well-known  magazine — as  to  what  discipline 
really  consists  of.  Evidently  Jones  fils  does 
not  know  how  many  good  things  he  has 
missed.    (Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.) 


EQUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  ELMAR  FAHRNEV,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  lifth  Division  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Gallitzin,  Pa. 


LAST  summer,  while  the  writer  was  travel- 
ing in  a  strange  neighborhood,  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  about  the  roads.  Once 
we  stopped  at  a  neat  farm-house  close  by  the 
road,  as  an  intelligent  looking  woman  was 
standing  at  the  door.  Addressing  her  for  the 
proper  course  to  the  next  town,  she  answered, 
"  Keep  straight  on  about  a  mile,  and  there 
turn  to  the  right."  And  to  direct  us,  she 
waved  one  arm,  which  was  the  left.  This 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  either  she  in- 
tended saying, "  Turn  to  the  left,"  or  that  her 
ideas  were  poorly  associated  for  a  correspond- 
ing gesticulation.  Thereupon  she  was  pressed 
for  the  correct  instructions,  but  she  persisted 
in  saying  "  Turn  to  the  right."  The  road  to 
the  right  was  taken,  and  proved  to  be  exactly 
wrong.  This  woman  had  spent  little  thought 
on  directions,  and  was  lacking  in  a  practical 
knowledge  of  right  and  left. 

The  Common  Perplexities  as  to  Right  and 
Left. 

It  is  quite  common,  even  with  intelligent 
persons,  and  especially  with  children,  to  shut 
the  left  eye  when  asked  to  close  the  right. 
Some  will  close  the  right  eye  when  so  directed, 
but  immediately  open  it  and  close  the  left 
one.  Patients  describe  pain  in  the  right  side 
of  the  body  while  pointing  with  the  left  hand 
to  a  point  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  If 
a  gathering  of  children  is  suddenly  requested 
to  lift  the  left  arm,  many  right  arms  go  up, 
and  while  some  notice  the  mistake,  others  do 
not.  Direct  a  child  to  the  right  while  walk- 
ing, and,  two  to  one,  the  turn  will  be  made 
indiscriminately.  Man  alone  of  all  creatures 
is  right  and  left  handed  and  footed ;  and 


with  some  persons  at  least  there  is  a  slightly 
one-sided  development  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  or  from  habit  and  the  greater 
use  of  the  right  hand,  the  special  organs  of 
the  right  side  are  more  used  and  become 
more  highly  cultivated.  This  side  is  de- 
veloped more  and  responds  more  quickly. 
Ordinarily,  to  catch  an  indistinct  sound,  the 
right  ear  is  cocked  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  the  left  is  only  turned  to  when  it 
is  inconvenient  to  place  the  right.  A  faint 
odor  is  first  caught  up  the  right  nostril  ;  and 
sighting,  looking  into  a  microscope  or  kalei- 
doscope is  most  commonly  done  with  the  right 
eye.  From  old  custom,  children  are  instructed 
to  close  the  left  eye,  but  only  a  few  are  taught 
to  close  either  eye  at  will. 

Teaching  children  and  youths  is  more  for 
the  purpose  of  discipline  than  with  a  view  to 
the  accumulation  of  facts.  Knowledge  is 
power  only  when  it  is  put  into  action.  In  our 
present  systems  not  enough  attention  is  given 
to  teaching  children  how  to  observe,  to  think, 
to  reason— in  short,  how  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  faculties.  An  ounce  of  this 
instilled  into  a  child  is  worth  a  pound  of  any 
promiscuous  accumulation.  Better  think  one 
good  thought  than  learn  a  dozen  thoughts  of 
another,  however  good. 

By  equal  development  is  meant  that  both 
sides  of  the  body  are  similarly  cultivated  in 
growth  for  activity  and  usefulness.  The 
eyes  move  co-ordinately  with  each  other 
without  effort  of  the  will.  The  nerves  sup- 
plying the  twelve  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  too 
intimately  related  to  admit  of  any  contrary 
movements.   In  the  acts  mentioned  above,  the 
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use  of  one  eye  is  overcome  by  closing  the 
lids.  Children  should  be  taught  not  only  the 
control  of  the  lids  of  both  eyes,  but  also  the 
various  movements  of  the  eyeballs ;  looking 
up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  so  on. 
It  is  of  every-day  practical  use,  gives  great 
assistance  to  the  physician  in  treating  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  tends  to  add  grace  and  ex- 
pression to  them. 

The  Value  of  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

All  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises 
assist  in  the  equal  development  of  the  body. 
When  not  carried  to  excessive  use,  they  give 
ease  and  elegance  to  all  bodily  movements, 
and  harden  down  the  muscles  and  tissues, 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  robust  health. 
Youths  and  persons  working  most  of  the  day 
at  physical  labor  experience  considerable 
restfulness  and  relief  from  a  short  indulgence 
in  systematic  gymnastics.  System  is  an  all- 
important  factor,  both  as  to  regularity  of  tak- 
ing the  exercise  and  the  manner  of  practicing; 
it  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  Exercise  with  the 
arms  works  on  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  neck, 
chest,  abdomen  and  back.  Most  exercises 
with  the  legs  act  on  the  whole  body.  If  the 
shoulders  are  rounded  and  the  chest  walls 
improperly  expanded,  calisthenic  movements, 
cautiously  directed  by  the  father  or  mother, 
will  often  do  more  good  than  medicine. 
When  the  shoulders  spread  out  and  the  chest 
distends,  the  interior  space  is  increased,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs.  This  increases  the  vital  power, 
the  blood  is  more  thoroughly  oxygenated,  cir- 
culation is  stimulated,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  is  the  result.  The 
left  arm  receiving  the  same  work  in  quantity 
and  kind  as  the  right,  is  more  evenly  devel- 
oped with  it,  and  in  after  years  there 
will  be  less  evidence  of  the  one-sided  devel- 
opment, but  a  more  graceful  and  serviceable 
arm.  The  same  is  true  of  the  parts  of  the 
arm  :  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  the  hand  on 
the  forearm,  and  the  fingers.  The  agility  of 
the  fingers  is  wonderfully  improved  by  prac- 
ticing simply  on  a  table  the  varied  and  rapid 
movements  required  for  piano  playing.  Nim- 
ble fingers  are  of  practical  value  in  any  work  | 


whatsoever.    How  every  one  notices  a  quick, 
,  graceful  hand !    A   woman   naturally  left- 
'  handed,  who  has  learned  to  use  her  right  hand 
I  as  well,  is  peculiarly  rapid  and  graceful.  By 
cultivating  equal  development  in  children  be- 
fore the  one-sidedness  is  too  prominent,  the 
co-equalness  might  be  easily  and  firmly  estab- 
lished.   As  an  effect  of  the  arm  exercise,  the 
head  takes  a  straighter  and  more  erect  posi- 
tion on  the  body.    An  erect  head  relieves  the 
chest,  and  allows  freer  breathing  through  the 
throat,  and  free  play  for  the  large  blood  ves- 
sels. 

For  the  legs,  walking  is  the  universal  exer- 
cise. But  the  walking  must  be  carefully  done. 
When  exercise  only  is  desired,  any  promiscu- 
ous romping  or  walking  may  do;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  two  sides,  it  must 
be  done  more  in  the  military  way,  step  by 
step.  All  forms  of  leaping,  jumping,  run- 
ning and  so  forth  can  be  done  systematically 
with  a  view  to  drill  and  exactness.  Dancing 
is  the  exercise,  above  all  others,  for  developing 
symmetry  of  movement,  and  is  certainly  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  home.  No  unseasonable 
parties,  no  sentimentalism,  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  it.  Cut  it  down  to  a  plain,  pretty, 
healthy  amusement,  recreation  and  exercise. 
!  Give  it  the  place  it  deserves  and  derive  from 
it  all  the  good  possible. 

Exercises  Deserve  a  Place  in  the  Home. 

Why  exclude  any  good  thing  from  the  home  ? 
All  are  needed  to  make  it  attractive,  that 
children  may  desire  it  above  all  other  attrac- 
tions and  allurements.  We  need  more  ele- 
vation of  the  home  circle,  and  the  attractions 
that  can  reasonably  be  set  forth.  The  home 
is  weakened  by  its  lack  of  interests,  and  is  made 
dull  and  prosy.  Rather  degrade  the  places 
of  flaring  enticements  by  supporting  and  ele- 
vating the  place  dearest  to  every  heart,  even 
the  young.  It  is  only  when  home  has  no 
life,  no  charm,  that  the  members  of  the  family 
seek  comfort  elsewhere.  The  children  that 
are  purely  and  openly  taught  amusements, 
games  and  dancing  at  home,  are  rarely  the 
ones  to  go  astray.  The  principle  of  home 
forever  remains  fixed  in  them,  and  serves 
them  as  a  watchword  and  shield. 
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With  these  objects  in  view  there  is  no 
hesitancy  in  advocating  such  exercises  for  the 
better  development  of  coming  generations. 
Some  of  them  have  been  introduced  into  our 
schools,  but  this  is  not  enough  ;  they  should 
be  encouraged  and  taught  in  the  home. 
Cheap  books  on  the  subject,  which  describe 
all  forms  of  recreations  in  a  clear,  plain  style, 
easily  understood  by  any  one,  are  available  at 
any  book  store.  Do  not  buy  them  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  children,  but  as" you  feel  a 
parental  interest  in  them,  give  a  few  minutes 
each  day  to  teaching  and  helping  them,  fn 
this  country,  where  consumption  of  the  1'iings 
and  throat  diseases  are  so  common,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  lungs 
of  the  children,  and  give  them  uniformly  de- 


veloped bodies.  This  is  often  most  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  early  use  of  the  exer- 
cises favoring  symmetrical  growth.  Without 
medical  treatment  a  pale,  round  shouldered 
child  becomes  straight  and  robust;  thin,  shape- 
less limbs  fill  out  to  rounded  beauty;  weak, 
flabby  flesh  grows  firm  and  strong.  For  well 
children  it  materially  increases  the  durability 
of  the  constitution,  and  develops  the  body  to  a 
more  perfect  appearance.  A  slightly  crooked 
arm  may  be  straightened  ;  bow-legs,  subjected 
to  patient,  continual,  voluntary  contraction  of 
the  muscles  drawing  the  legs  in,  submit  partly 
or  wholly.  Higher  physical  culture  increases 
the  percentage  of  longevity,  and  the  selection 
of  proper  methods  favors  the  development  of 
the  fittest  types. 


NURSERY  COOKERY— VI. 

BY  SARAH  E.  POST,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


RICE  should  be  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food  for  children.    It  requires,  how- 
ever, considerable  care  in  its  preparation. 

Take  of  rice  one  cupful,  of  boiling  water  one  quart 
and  of  salt  a  scant  teaspoonful.  Wash  the  rice  in 
three  waters,  then  put  it  in  a  double  kettle,  and  add 
the  salt  and  the  boiling  water.  Add  boiling  water 
to  the  outside  kettle  and  cook  rapidly  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  pour  from  the  rice  all  of  the  remain- 
ing water  with  which  it  has  been  covered.  Return 
the  kettle  to  the  fire,  close  the  lid  and  boil  rapidly 
for  twenty  minutes. 

The  water  in  the  under  boiler  must  boil  rapidly 
all  of  the  time.  Rice  cooked  in  this  way  will  have 
every  grain  separate.  For  children  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes  longer, 
to  still  further  soften  the  grains.  The  rice  is  not  to 
be  stirred  during  the  second  boiling. 

Boiled  rice  may  be  served  with  beef  juice, 
with  chicken  broth  or  other  suitable  broths  ; 
it  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  and  milk,  or 
otherwise  combined.  Altogether  it  is  one  of 
our  most  useful  articles  of  food. 

But  we  have  yet  said  nothing  of  potatoes 
and  bread,  two  very  popular  articles,  espe- 
cially in  the  diet  of  the  poor.  Rice  is  quite  as 
cheap  as  either ;  it  has  double  the  nutritive 


value  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  undergo  fermentation, 
yet  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  staple  article  of  food 
in  this  country.  Potatoes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  lend  themselves  easily 
to  fermentative  processes.  They  are  also 
subject  to  diseases  of  their  own.  The  dry  rot 
and  other  forms  of  decomposition  readily 
seize  hold  of  them.  Further,  they  are  seldom 
cooked  so  as  to  be  digestible.  The  only  form 
in  which  they  can  be  admissible  in  the  diet  of 
the  young  child  is  as 

Baked  Potatoes. 

The  potatoes  should  be  preferably  oblong 
and  of  medium  size.  The  potato  skin  takes 
on  a  peculiar  crispness  when  done.  It  should 
not  be  left  long  enough  in  the  oven  for  shriv- 
eling of  the  skin  or  over-hardening  to  follow. 
Baked  potatoes  should  be  eaten  at  once. 
Before  opening  the  potato,  crush  it  in  a  nap- 
kin until  the  contents  have  been  thoroughly 
broken  up.  The  result  will  be  an  extraordi- 
nary mealiness,  which  no  mashing  outside  of 
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the  skin  could  impart.    Baked  potato  may  be 
served  with  salt  and  beef  juice  or  butter. 
As  to 

Bread, 

still  more  weighty  objections  may  be  urged. 
Bread  is  a  product  of  fermentation.  Rising 
dough  swarms  with  just  the  organisms  which 
we  labor  to  exclude  from  the  stomach.  To 
eat  yeast  bread  at  all  is  like  playing  with  fire. 
You  can  do  it  safely  only  if  the  contingent 
circumstances  are  correct.  The  heat  of  the 
oven  must  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  spores  of 
the  yeast  plant  as  well  as  the  mature  organ- 
ism. We  may  destroy  the  latter  without 
injuring  the  former,  which  will  subsequently 
go  on  to  development.  The  recommendation 
to  give  children  only  stale  bread  is  a  means  of 
delusion  and  a  snare  to  people  who  do  not 
understand  this  process.  If  bread  is  not 
thoroughly  baked,  stale  bread  is  even  more 
harmful  than  that  which  is  fresh.  I  know  of 
a  dyspeptic  whose  food  is  long  in  digesting, 
who  cannot  take  bread  without  an  "  attack  of 
indigestion,"  while  she  can  eat  hot  biscuits 
and  griddle  cakes  with  other  articles  such 
as  nuts — so-called  indigestible  articles — but 
which  do  not  furnish  the  fermentation  germ. 

When  you  give  a  child  bread,  be  sure  that 
it  is  well  done  rather  than  stale ;  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  if  the  child  is  inclined 
to  stomach  trouble,  give  him  only  well  toasted 
bread,  zwieback  or  bread  similarly  prepared 
in  your  own  oven. 

Moderation 

is  after  all,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  success  in  the  building  up  of  good 
digestive  ability  in  the  child,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  have  not  only  the  stomach,  but 
the  liver,  to  consider.  The  blood  which  has 
collected  the  products  of  digestion  all  passes 
through  the  liver  for  their  better  elaboration 
before  they  are  fit  for  use.  Albumen  is  split 
up,  sugar  is  changed,  fat  is  stored  away — all 
in  the  liver.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
digestion  which  runs  ahead  of  one's  liver. 
There  is  many  a  big  man  here  in  the  City  of 
NewYork  who  boasts  that  he  can  eat  anything; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  place  occupied 
by  his  liver  is  distended,  and  this  contour 


suggests  that  he  is  not  in  precisely  a  healthy 
condition.  Only  pampered  domestic  animals 
ever  take  on  such  a  figure  ;  the  wild  animals 
do  not,  nor  do  our  draught  horses  and  the 
:  like.  This  swelling  out  of  the  abdominal 
contour  with  increasing  years  is  a  thing  of 
artificial  production  :  it  is  not  natural. 

The  Importance  of  the  Liver 

is  a  fact  too  often  forgotten  or  never  learned. 
The  child  can  digest,  perhaps,  a  pound  of 
candy  without  inconvenience,  but,  if  allowed 
to  continue  long  in  'such  indulgences,  his 
teeth  decay  early.  The  liver  is  unable  to 
take  care  of  so  much  candy  all  at  once,  and  it 
circulates  as  sugar  or  fermented  sugar  in  the 
blood.  Another  child  is  fed  chiefly  on  ani- 
mal food.  He  has  meat  and  milk  and  an 
egg — perhaps  all  at  one  meal.  He  has  no 
indigestion,  his  bowels  are  regular,  but  he 
must  pass  his  water  frequently,  or  perhaps 
wets  his  drawers  before  he  can  secure  atten- 
tion. These  are  not  infallible  indications, 
but  they  act  often  as  danger  signals  to  the  one 
who  is  wise.  Fothergill  says  that  the  children 
of  neurotic  parents  are  born  with  faulty  livers. 
One  of  our  most  important  problems  to-day 
is  the  effect  of  the  mother's  intellectual 
activity  upon  the  child.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  civilization  kills  itself,  as  it  contains 
the  germs  of  its  own  ruin. 

Correct  Proportions. 

While  Fothergill  has  done  much  to  en- 
lighten us,  this  whole  subject  of  liver  digestion 

!  is  still  measurably  obscure.  We  scarcely 
know  how  much  of  the  different  elements  of 
food  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 
While,  however,  we  cannot  tell  the  minimum 
of  meat  or  bread  or  sugar  essential  to  our 
well-being,  the  most  of  us  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  what  is  too  much.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  meat  should  be  given  to  a  child, 
and  that  but  once  a  day.  This  meat  may  be 
represented  by  beef  juice  or  a  properly  pre- 
pared broth  or  an  egg ;  and  milk  need  not 
accompany  it.  Rice  or  farina  or  toasted 
bread  and  good  cold  water,  with  a  few  can- 
dies for  dessert,  are  much  better.  Milk  more 
properly  accompanies  the  cereals.    It  is  taken 

i  on  the  porridge  in  the  morning,  and  with 
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zwieback  or  crackers  at  night.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  only  an  outline  intended  to  bring 
the  principle  to  view.  The  elements  of  food 
are  albumen,  starch,  sugar  and  fat.  The  first 
is  obtained  in  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  and  to  a 
smaller  degree  in  other  articles.  The  sec- 
ond is  obtained  in  bread  and  other  cereal 
food.  All  starch  becomes  sugar  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  In  feeding  the  child  we 
want  to  maintain  a  certain  equilibrium  be- 
tween these  different  elements.  A  smaller 
quantity  of  the  albumens  is  needed  than  of 
the  others.  All  directions  must,  however,  be 
relative.  I  am  fortunate  in  obtaining  upon 
this  point  the  experience  of  a  woman  physi- 
cian, who  is  the  mother  of  three  lovely 
children  in  perfect  health.  Her  letter  is 
given  below : 

"As  to  what  I  feed  my  babies:  Theoretically,  I 
believe,  with  Dr.  Learning,  that  a  child  should  not 
have  animal  food  until  after  the  second  dentition  ; 
but  practically  you  have  to  accommodate  the  child's 
diet  somewhat  to  his  taste,  and  the  tastes  of  mine 


differ.  When  weaned  I  gave  one  baby  bread  and 
milk  or  thickened  milk,  etc.  ;  while  another  would 
touch  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  would  take  nothing 
but  milk  alone  or  meat.  She  was  three  years  old  be- 
fore she  would  eat  bread.  She  drank  a  goblet  of 
milk  every  three  hours  during  the  twenty-four,  and 
was  fat  and  rosy,  but  very  constipated.  At  three 
years  she  formed  a  taste  for  cracked  wheat  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  thrives  well  on  it,  still  eating 
meat  with  avidity  as  often  as  it  is  given  her.  The 
two-year-old  eats  bread  and  milk  for  lunch,  cracked 
wheat  for  breakfast,  bread  with  meat  juice  from 
steak  or  roast,  oranges,  prunes  or  tomatoes.  In  the 
night  she  has  one  drink  of  milk. 

"As  to  the  time  of  meals  :  After  three  years  of 
age  they  take  breakfast,  lunch  and  supper  at  7.30, 
12.30  and  6,  with  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  few  crackers 
half  way  between,  and  only  one  drink  of  milk  in 
the  night.  The  present  baby  seems  stronger  than 
the  others  ;  she  seldom  eats  between  meals. 

"All  of  them  manifest  serious  perturbations  of 
temper  when  hungry.  One  unacquainted  with  them 
might  mistake  these  for  manifestations  of  moral  ob- 
liquity. Food  is  the  remedy.  It  restores  the  sunny 
temper." 

If  the  mother,  herself,  would  more  often 
take  food  when  she  finds  herself  getting  irri- 
table, nervous  troubles,  neuralgia,  hysteria, 
exhaustion,  and  the  like,  would  become  less 
frequent. 


HOW  INFANTS  SHOULD  BE  NURSED  AND  FED.— 1. 

BY  L.  EMMETT  HOLT,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum:  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Neiv  York  Polyclinic. 


IN  this  paper  we  shall  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  say  about  what  a  baby  is  to  be 
fed,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  principles  regarding  how 
feeding  is  to  be  clone.  In  rearing  young 
children,  as  well  as  in  almost  everything  else, 
success  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
manner  of  doing  as  upon  the  thing  done. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle,  familiar  no  doubt 
to  all  readers  of  Babyhood,  that  it  is  best 
for  every  infant  to  be  nursed  by  the  mother 
where  this  is  possible.  Many  circumstances 
may  arise  to  make  this  impossible,  such  as  a 
failure  in  the  supply  of  milk,  sickness  or 
death  of  the  mother,  etc.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  conditions  on  account  of  which 
nursing  is  either  not  attempted  or  soon  given 


up,  which,  with  a  little  care  and  attention 
at  the  proper  time,  can  be  avoided.  We 
refer  to  sore  nipples,  and  that  other  more 
serious  disease  frequently  dependent  upon 
it,  mammary  abscess  or  "  broken  breast." 

The  Care  of  the  Nipples  during-  Pregnancy. 

The  skin  covering  the  nipples  of  a  woman 
who  has  never  borne  children  is  thin,  soft  and 
delicate,  and  frequently  almost  as  tender  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  so  frequently  be- 
comes the  seat  of  excoriation  and  ulceration 
as  a  result  of  the  attacks  of  a  stout,  hungry 
infant  ?  Now,  every  nursing-time  becomes 
simply  a  period  of  torture,  and  many  a 
mother  has  been  forced  to  give  up  nursing, 
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although  the  milk  is  abundant  and  of  good 

quality.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with 

proper  care  for  a  few  months  before  the  baby 

is  born  sore  nipples  are  almost  impossible. 

For  at  least  three  months,  treatment  should 

be  carried  on  with  a  twofold  purpose — to 

toughen  the  skin,  and  to  draw  out  the  nipples, 

which  are  often  almost  obliterated  as  a  result 

of  pressure  from  corsets.    The  first  object  is 

attained  in  the  beginning  by  handling  the 

parts  a*nd  bathing  them  twice  a  day  with  cold 

water ;  later  some  astringent  lotion  should  be 

applied.    A  simple  and  cleanly  one  is  the 

following : 

Water  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  2  ounces. 

Powdered  alum,  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful. 

This  should  be  applied  once  a  day  for  the 
last  two  months,  a  few  drops  being  rubbed 
on  with  the  fingers  or  a  bit  of  muslin. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  flattened 
or  retracted  nipples,  nothing  usually  is  re- 
quired but  manipulation,  pulling  at  the  nip- 
ple with  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  obstinate 
cases  the  breast  pump  is  of  great  assistance, 
but  this  should  never  be  resorted  to  except 
by  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician. 

The  above  may  seem  to  many  of  very 
trifling  importance ;  but  to  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  a  young  mother 
nursing  her  first  infant,  these  remarks  will  not 
seem  unimportant  or  out  of  place  here.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  attend  to  these  things 
before,  but  an  extremely  difficult  one  during 
the  nursing  period. 

During  lactation  about  the  only  care  of 
the  breast  and  nipple  required  is  cleanliness. 
This  is  quite  as  important  for  the  sake  of  the 
infant  as  for  the  mother.  Sponging  with 
cold  water  should  be  practiced  after  each 
nursing. 

The  First  Few  Days  of  Nursing. 

These  are  nearly  always  a  trial,  often  need- 
lessly so.  A  proper  understanding  of  the 
physiology  of  this  period  will  help  one  to  ap- 
preciate some  points  in  its  management. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  breasts 
at  birth  contain  a  little  thin  fluid  secretion  to 
which  the  name,  colostrum  has  been  given, 


and  this  continues  to  be  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  breast  in  small  quantities 
until  the  milk,  the  proper  secretion,  takes  its 
place.  This  is  usually  from  forty-eight  to 
seventy-two  hours  after  birth.  To  expect 
the  infant  to  get  milk  by  nursing  before  the 
milk  comes,  is  of  course  a  mistake. 

Is  there  any  use,  then,  in  putting  an  infant 
to  the  breast  before  the  milk  comes,  and,  if 
so,  what  is  it  ?  The  main  thing  accomplished 
is  to  teach  the  infant  how  to  take  the  breast 
and  to  teach  the  mother  how  to  give  it  to  him. 
This  bit  of  education,  fortunately  usually  easy, 
is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  much  patient 
and  persevering  effort  is  then  required.  It  is, 
however,  indispensable  to  comfortable  and 
easy  nursing.at  a  later  period. 

Shall  the  Infant  be  Fed  before  the 
Third  Day  ? 

In  all  matters  of  this  sort  we  do  best  when 
we  follow  Nature  most  closely.  If  milk  or 
any  other  form  of  nourishment  had  been  re- 
quired for  infants  before  the  third  day,  we 
may  be  very  sure  nature  would  not  have 
made  so  grievous  a  mistake  as  to  have  delayed 
it  till  that  time.  The  colostrum  the  baby  gets 
from  the  breast  probably  acts  as  a  laxative 
upon  its  bowels,  and  the  fluid  perhaps  allays 
thirst ;  but  nutritious,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  it  is  not. 

Birth  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  infant's  development.  Organs  like  the 
stomach  and  others  active  in  digestion  have 
up  to  this  time  had  nothing  to  do,  and  time 
is  required  for  these  to  become  adjusted  to 
their  new  duties.  Nature  seems  to  hint  very 
strongly  that  at  least  two  days  are  required 
for  this  preparation. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question,  what 
newly  born  infants  should  be  fed.  Usually, 
nothing.  To  cry  is  the  proper  employment 
for  this  period,  and  to  dose  hypothetical  colics 
with  gin,  catnip  tea,  etc.,  is  certain  to  shoot 
wide  of  the  mark.  Many  more  colics  are 
caused  than  cured  by  the  treatment  com- 
monly employed.  About  the  only  thing  ever 
required  is  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  warm 
sugar  water,  which  probably  does  less  harm 
than  anything  else.    Exceptionally  the  moth- 
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er's  milk  may  be  late  in  coming.  Infant 
feeding  may  then  be  begun  on  the  third  day, 
in  quantities  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Frequency  of  Nursing-  during-  the  Early 
Months. 

During  the  first  two  days  the  objects  men- 
tioned above  can  be  sufficiently  attained  by 
four  or  five  nursings  daily.  As  soon  as  the 
milk  comes  the  intervals  must  be  made  shorter. 
For  the  first  week  the  interval  should  be  about 
two  hours  during  the  day,  and  twice,  perhaps, 
during  the  night.  This  would  give  ten  meals 
for  the  twenty- four  hours,  which  is  as  many 
as  any  healthy  child  requires.  After  the  sec- 
ond week  the  interval  can  be  prolonged  dur- 
ing the  day  to  two  and  a  half  hours ;  one  of 


the  night  nursings  can  be  omitted  by  the  third 
or  fourth  week,  and  by  the  time  it  is  four 
months  old  every  healthy  baby  can  and  should 
be  trained  to  go  from  ten  at  night  to  six  or 
seven  in  the  morning  without  any  food  what- 
ever. 

Programme  for  Nursing  Hours. 

First  week  :  7,  9,  1 1  A.M.;  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12 
P.M.;  4  A.  M.  ==  ten  meals. 

Second  to  sixth  week:  7,  9.30  A.M.;  12, 
2.30,  5,  7.30,  10  p.m.;  3  a.m.  =  eight  meals. 

After  four  months  :  7,  10  A.M.;  1,  4,  7,  10 
P.M.  =  six  meals. 

In  the  next  number  will  be  discussed  the 
question  of  the  desirability  and  method  of 
training  young  infants  to  regular  times  of 
nursing  and  sleep. 


MOTHER'S  WORK. 


BY  M.  A.  IRVING. 


THERE  was  some  time  ago  an  interesting 
editorial  note  in  the  pages  of  BABY- 
HOOD, in  which  the  case  of  a  woman  was 
mentioned  w,ho,  having  lost  four  children, 
turned  "  still  more  to  out-door  work  "—for 
others;  but  being  then  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  her  only  remaining  child,  was  un- 
certain as  to  what  course  she  ought  in  future 
to  pursue.  The  opinion  evidently  held  by 
Babyhood,  in  which  most  mothers  would 
concur,  that  her  proper  sphere  of  duty  was 
at  home,  was,  I  imagine,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  given  by  the  religious  jour- 
nal to  which  she  had  applied  for  infor- 
mation. 

Very  many  good  and  estimable  people 
seem  strangely  incapable  of  looking  at  both 
sides  of  a  question,  and  of  weighing  fairly  the 
different  degrees  of  importance  of  various 
duties.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  continual  call 
for  more  helpers  in  every  field  of  charitable 
work,  and  it  certainly  is  every  one's  duty  to 
do  what  one  can  without  interfering  with 
other  and  more  important  things.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  choose  between  mere  self- 
ish ease  and  pleasure  and  a  plain  duty ;  but 
the  difficulty  comes  in  when,  as  is  so  often 


the  case,  the  choice  must  be  made  between 
conflicting  duties,  and  it  is  frequently  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  which  one  is  most 
binding  upon  us  under  the  circumstances. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  mothers  ;  and 
woe  betide  the  conscientious  but  unfortunate 
woman  who  does  not  possess  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  decide  for  herself  upon 
these  points,  and  furthermore  to  abide  by  her 
decision  despite  the  urgings  of  zealous  but 
injudicious  friends. 

A  woman  who  has  few  or  no  imperative 
home  duties  can  undoubtedly  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  charitable  organizations 
and  in  visiting  the  poor ;  but  when  to  do  this 
she  is  obliged  to  neglect  other  and  nearer  du- 
ties, it  savors  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  Her  husband  and  children  have  the 
first  claim  upon  her  time  and  strength,  and  if 
after  doing  all  that  is  requisite  for  their  wel- 
fare, comfort  and  happiness,  both  morally, 
mentally  and  physically,  besides  reserving  the 
time  for  the  necessary  exercise  and  relaxation 
and  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  without 
which  she  cannot  continue  to  make  the  best 
use  of  her  powers  and  opportunities,  she  has 
some  time  at  her  disposal,  then — and  not 
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until  then — is  it  her  duty  to  do  such  work  as 
she  can  do  thoroughly  and  well ;  for  one  of 
the  trials  of  most  charitable  societies  are  the 
people  who  undertake  far  more  than  they 
can  properly  perform,  thus  entailing  an  extra 
amount  of  work  and  worry  upon  their  co- 
laborers.  It  is  far  better  first  to  try  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  time  that  can  be 
given,  and  to  state  frankly  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  work  can  be  counted  upon. 

There  is  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  called 
the  "  Limitations  of  Life,"  that  bears  directly 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  that 
is  very  comforting  to  busy  mothers  who  feel 
that  they  would  like  to  do  more  for  others, 
but  find  that  though  "  the  spirit  is  willing,  the 
flesh  is  weak,"  and  that  their  strengh  is  not 
equal  to  the  additional  burden. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  a  woman  should  be  selfishly  wrapped  up 
in  her  own  concerns  and  have  neither  care 
nor  thought  for  any  outside  of  her  immediate 
family,  but  that  her  first  and  paramount  duty 
is  to  them  ;  after  that  is  done  she  will  usually 
find  plenty  to  do  outside  if  she  honestly  wishes 
it.  There  are  always  cases  turning  up  with- 
out our  seeking  that  seem  especially  meant 
for  us  individually,  and  from  which  we  cannot 
well  turn  away,  and  these  can  generally  be 
attended  to  without  unduly  interfering  with 
our  home  duties.  Another  and  graver  mis- 
take that  many  women  make  is  the  waste  (for 
it  is  nothing  else)  of  time  and  strength  in 
making  the  most  elaborate  clothes  for  their 
children,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  health 
and  of  the  higher  needs  of  their  little  ones. 
It  is  very  well  for  the  woman  of  large  means, 
who  can  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  the  little 
garments  with  their  hand-made  tucks  and 
all  the  thousand  and  one  stitches  that  can  be 
put  upon  them;  but  it  is  simply  suicidal  folly 
on  the  part  of  her  less  wealthy  sister  to  try  to 


emulate  her,  when  to  her  those  dainty  little 
touches  mean  days  and  hours  of  extra  labor, 
time  taken  from  more  important  things. 

I  know  more  than  one  woman  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  she  finds  no  time  for 
reading,  or  for  keeping  up  the  acquaintance  of 
her  old  friends,  or  even  for  the  daily  exercise 
prescribed  by  her  physician,  who  will  yet  put 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  work  upon  her 
children's  dresses  that  is  simply  appalling  to 
anyone  who  realizes  the  cost  in  what  is  of  far 
more  value  than  mere  dollars  and  cents.  It 
is  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  woman  to 
come  out  fresh  and  amiable  after  a  tremen- 
dous siege  of  sewing,  during  which  she  has 
probably  remained  cooped  up  in  the  house 
and  worked  often  far  into  the  night.  The 
overstrained  nerves  are  pretty  sure  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the 
result  of  so  much  labor  is  after  all  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  general  weariness  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  consequent  sharpness  of  speech 
that  is  so  apt  to  make  the  whole  household 
more  or  less  uncomfortable.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  necessary  sewing  from  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  mother  of  moderate 
means  to  escape ;  but  a  little  thought  and  taste 
in  the  selection  of  .materials  and  patterns  will 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  amount 
of  work,  without  making  the  dresses  one 
whit  less  pretty  than  those  that  are  far  more 
elaborate. 

Aside  from  the  effect  upon  the  mother,  the 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  child  can- 
not fail  to  be  hurtful.  If  she  sees  that  per- 
sonal adornment  is  considered  so  much  more 
important  than  anything  else,  and  that  dress 
and  fashion  are  to  come  before  health  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  it  will  assuredly  do 
more  to  make  her  frivolous  and  fond  of  dress 
than  all  the  dolls  that  ever  were  made. 
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PLAIN  LIVING. 

BY  CLARA  W.  ROBINSON. 


WHAT  is  plain  living?  It  is  hard  to 
define  exactly ;  but  in  general  terms 
we  may  say  that  it  is  plain  and  simple  food, 
reasonable  hours,  dress  that  has  only  suffi- 
cient attention  to  make  it  neat  and  tasteful, 
and  the  habit  of  requiring  only  a  needful 
amount  of  service  from  others.  In  a  word, 
strict  temperance  in  everything.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
plain  living ;  but  none  stronger  than  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  children. 

First,  indirectly  through  the  mother.  The 
more  elaborate  the  style  of  living,  the  more 
petty  cares  and  responsibilities  fall  upon  the 
mother,  and  the  less  time  and  strength  does 
she  have  to  devote  to  her  little  ones.  The 
more  personal  care  and  training  that  children 
can  have  from  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
mother,  the  better.  A  good  mother  ought 
certainly  to  be  the  chief  companion  of  her 
children.  She  has  no  duty  superior  to  their 
claims.  Their  personal  contact  with  her  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  Mothers  who  have  to 
devote  unlimited  time  to  the  concoction  of 
dainty  dishes  for  pampered  appetites,  who 
make  themselves  slaves  to  the  fancied  duties 
of  social  position,  who  spend  more  thought 
on  the  cut  of  the  children's  dresses  than  on 
the  bent  of  their  minds,  all  need  to  cultivate 
simplicity  in  living. 

But  not  merely  indirectly  through  the 
mother  does  plain  living  benefit  the  children. 
It  has  a  direct  and  positive  influence  upon 
them.  The  habits  of  our  early  life  cling  to 
us  with  vise-like  grip.  The  little  boy,  who 
eats  with  his  knife  and  jumps  from  the  table 
without  ceremony  the  moment  he  has  bolted 
his  food,  will  have  to  make  a  long  series  of 
trials  after  he  gets  into  the  wojld  before  he 
can  eat  as  other  people  do.  The  little  girl 
who  says  "  caow  "  for  "  cow  "  will  have  to 
train  her  organs  of  speech  for  a  long  time  to 
overcome  the  twang  in  her  utterance.  Happy 
are  they  if  they  finally  succeed.  Careful 
parents  see  such  faults  easily  enough  and 


form  correct  habits  in  these  matters  in  their 
children  by  correct  habits  in  themselves.  But 
often  we  do  not  realize  that  if  we  indulge  in 
luxurious  habits  of  living,  they  will  fasten 
themselves  upon  our  children  even  more 
strongly  than  upon  us.  We  cannot  adopt 
one  style  of  living  and  have  our  children  fol- 
low another.  They  necessarily  take  on  the 
tone  of  the  family  life,  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  should  make  that  conform  to 
our  ideal  of  what  we  wish  them  to  be. 

What,  then,  is  the  influence  of  plain  living 
on  the  welfare  of  the  children  ?  It  tends  to 
give  them  good  health,  to  make  them  sounder, 
stronger,  and  consequently  more  beautiful. 
In  this  matter  of  health,  upon  which  energy 
and  clearness  of  mind  depend  more  or  less, 
plain  food  and  reasonable  hours  are  espe7 
daily  needful.  As  it  is  practically  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  children  to  have  one  diet  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  another,  family  plain  living 
is  the  best  rule  for  all.  There  are  households 
where  great  strictness  is  observed  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  the  baby's  life,  but  after 
that  period,  admitted  to  the  family  table,  it 
eats  food  prepared  in  the  richest  style,  and  at 
last  will  have  nothing  else.  Extravagant  no- 
tions and  a  critical  unwillingness  to  live  on 
a  really  wholesome  diet,  a  dainty  appetite 
and  more  or  less  sickness  are  the  result.  A 
mother  need  not  be  surprised  at  her  children's 
want  of  relish  for  their  breakfast,  while  their 
daily  food  is  the  shortest  of  pie  crusts  and  the 
richest  of  gravies,  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
with  everything  else  to  match.  It  is  not  al- 
together the  articles  of  food  that  make  rich 
table  living,  but  partly  the  manner  of  cooking 
and  the  ingredients,  such  as  butte,r  and  spices, 
used.  The  same  thing  may  be  cooked  in 
two  households  and  taste  well  in  both,  while 
in  one  it  is  not  suitable  for  any  one  to  eat 
and  in  the  other  would  aid  the  digestion  of 
a  dyspeptic. 

Plain  living  promotes  or  gives  opportunity 
for  mental  growth.    We  do  not  as  a  rule  find 
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that  epicures,  or  those  devoted  to  social  dis- 
sipations, belong  among  the  thinkers.  When 
the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the  service  of  the 
body  and  the  senses  it  has  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  cultivate  thought.  If  we  wish 
our  children  to  shine  as  poets,  scholars,  men 
of  letters,  intellectual  giants  in  any  depart- 
ment of  learning,  or  even  if  we  hope  for  no 
more  than  that  they  may  have  sound,  well 
rounded  characters,  we  make  it  more  prob- 
able that  our  ambition  will  be  rewarded  if 
we  bring  them  up  to  "  plain  living  and  high 
thinking." 

Plain  living  fosters  independence.  Luxury 
begets  a  myriad  of  artificial  wants  in  its  votary, 
for  the  supplying  of  which  he  is  dependent 
upon  others.  The  greater  the  luxury,  the 
more  numerous  the  wants.  If  we  cultivate 
these  wants  in  our  child,  we  make  him  a 
slave  to  them.  A  plain  style  of  living  teaches 
him  early  to  wait  on  himself,  to  amuse  and 
care  for  himself,  to  develop  his  own  resources, 
and  makes  him  by  so  much  the  stronger  and 
more  capable. 

Luxurious  living  often  engenders  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  fault-finding  and  selfishness.  One 
child  frets  that  she  can't  have  some  new 
finery ;  another  that  she  is  required  to  do 
something  that  she  thinks  a  servant  might 
do;  another  that  his  pudding  doesn't  suit 
him  ;  and  another  that  he  can't  have  that 
much  desired  new  pony.  It  would  do  them 
all  good  to  live  the  life  of  a  poor  man's  child 
for  a  week,  and  learn  how  pleasant  their  own 
lot  is,  and  how  comparatively  small  are  their 
trials.  To  be  always  waited  on  in  everything 
is  very  likely  to  make  a  child  selfish  and 
thoughtless  of  the  comfort  of  others.  Never 
having  had  to  do  a  thing  for  himself,  he  does 
not  know  the  trouble  it  costs,  nor  the  weari- 
ness of  the  constant  worker,  and  makes  many 
an  inconsiderate  demand.  Make  him  do 
enough  to  feel  real  weariness   himself,  to 


know  what  work  means,  and  he  will  have 
greater  sympathy  with  the  toiling  mass  of 
humanity,  and  a  nobler  nature. 

Plain  living  promotes  strength  of  character. 
This  is  distinctly  shown  in  the  history  of 
nations.  While  plain  living  is  the  rule,  you 
find  a  hardy,  vigorous,  sound  and  virtuous 
people.  Let  luxury  creep  in,  and  corruption 
and  disintegration  follow.  So  of  individuals. 
You  wish  your  boy  to  be  a  hero ;  then  you 
must  not  give  him  the  enervating  habits  of  an 
epicure.  You  wish  your  daughter  to  be  a 
model  of  self-sacrificing  and  saintly  woman- 
liness ;  then  you  must  not  educate  her  in 
selfish  indulgence  and  dependence. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  the  abund- 
ance of  one's  possessions  as  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  used,  that  exerts  the  influence. 
The  things  upon  which  the  family  thought 
is  most  concentrated  and  around  which  the 
household  life  centers,  which  receive  the 
most  attention,  are  the  really  influential.  If 
these  are  material,  gross  and  frivolous,  it  will 
be  hard  for  the  children  to  rise  above  their 
level.  If  they  are  elevating,  the  children  will 
feel  and  respond  to  their  inspiration.  Sub- 
ordinate material  interests  to  those  that  are 
intellectual  and  spiritual.  Let  the  actual  needs 
of  the  children  be  conscientiously  attended 
to ;  but  do  not  by  your  style  of  living  lay  on 
them  the  burden  of  an  endless  list  of  need- 
less and  enervating  wants  and  habits. 

To  close  with  a  practical  illustration.  How 
often  do  we  see,  in  this  land  of  rapidly- 
changing  private  fortunes,  intense  miser)'  and 
suffering  among  people  who  were  brought  up 
in  homes  of  luxury  to  expect  the  gratification 
of  ever}'  caprice,  and  whom  the  failure  of  an 
expected  patrimony,  which  perhaps  never  ex- 
isted, has  left-  delicately  sensitive  and  abso- 
lutely helpless  !  There  can  be  no  simpler 
folly,  no  greater  cruelty,  than  thus  to  nurture 
a  child. 


IRREGULA 

BY  A. 

DEAR  MOTHERS  of  these  sweet  little  irreg- 
ularities, I  desire  from,  and  extend  to  you, 
great  sympathy ! 

Do  you  search  eagerly  each  number  of  Baby- 
hood, scan  the  pages  of  every  pamphlet  or  book 
devoted  to  the  care  of  children,  hoping  to  find  an 
item  of  a  baby  like  your  own  ?  And  does  it  not 
always  read:  "  If  firmness  is  persisted  in  the  child 
will  soon  succumb"?  And  again,  are  you  not 
convinced  of  the  truth  that  "  Nobody's  babits  are 
like  mine,"  and  of  course  it  must  be  some  fault  in 
my  management  ? 

Now  my  babies  are  the  sweetest  in  the  world, 
except  yours,  but  they  will  not  yield  to  my  will 
or  discipline  or  the  best  way  while  they  are  tiny 
babies,  and  after  what  I  know  to  have  been  firm, 
steady,  sensible  discipline,  I  have  had  to  give  up 
conquered;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  my  three 
bright,  healthy  little  girls  are  exceptions.  There 
must  be  more  of  the  same  kind.  And  to  you, 
mothers  of  good  babies,  I  say,  do  not  think  that 
because  your  babies  will  train  into  your  best  ways 
and  sleep  from  six  until  six,  and  two  or  three 
hours  in  naps  besides,  that  every  baby  will  or  can 
be  made  to  do  so ;  for  I  claim  and  can  prove  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  babies,  and  would  be 
even  could  they  have  the  same  mothers  and  the 
same  training.  I  do  thoroughly  believe  that  a 
little  discipline  is  good  for  a  baby;  and  although 
it  is  trying  to  the  heart  strings,  I  can  and  have  let 
my  babies  cry  longer  than  most  of  you  would  do 
who  have  accomplished  your  purpose. 

My  first  little  girl  needed  but  little  training  to 
establish  good  habits  of  sleeping  and  eating,  until 
when  about  a  year  old  I  found  that  from  indulg- 
ing myself  in  great  enjoyment  of  rocking  her  to 
sleep,  I  was  consuming  from  one  to  three  hours 
daily  in  the  occupation.  Of  course,  I  one  day 
realized  that  even  though  I  had  the  time,  it  was  a 
foolish  waste  ot  time  and  harmful  to  both  of  us. 
That  habit  was  easily  broken  by  putting  her  in  her 
crib  with  her  playthings  and  leaving  her.  It 
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would  have  been  nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  have 
at  once  made  the  sudden  change  and  left  her  to 
cry  herself  to  sleep  with  no  amusement.  Some 
days,  at  first,  she  became  too  much  interested  in 
her  playthings  to  sleep;  but  after  a  while  that 
rarely  happened,  and  the  crying  was  avoided, 
and  then,  too,  O  mothers  of  regular  babies,  this 
little  Marjorie  was  the  kind  of  a  baby  that  after 
severe  crying  jumped  and  started  and  moaned 
and  sobbed  and  quivered  all  over  like  some  ter- 
rified creature.  She  had  always  been  so.  Would 
you  think  it  wise  to  allow  her  to  get  into  such  a 
state  ?  I  did  not,  and  managed  quite  easily  to 
correct  that  blunder.  But  war  came  with  my 
second  little  daughter.  Her  temper  (yes,  it  was 
temper,  and  I  would  never  before  admit  that  a 
baby  could  have  temper.')  was  like  the  curl  of 
her  dark  brown  hair,  sometimes  it  would  and 
sometimes  it  wouldn't.  She  would  have  her 
bottle  every  two  or  three  hours  at  night  or  she 
would  cry,  and  crying  meant  sciatching  her 
sweet  little  face  and  pulling  her  hair,  that  when 
wet  curled  so  beautifully  and  when  dry  stood  up 
like  feather  trimming.  I  bandaged  her  hands 
and  let  her  cry — I  hardly  dare  to  tell  how  long, 
but  for  the  sake  of  shaking  the  faith  of  successful 
mothers  will  do  so — two  hours  and  more  !  And 
this  was  a  five-weeks-old  baby.  My  nurse  made 
the  trial  before  she  left  me,  but  did  not  think  it 
best  to  carry  it  out. 

/  did  n'ot  dare  to  let  her  cry  longer.  Then  for 
five  weeks  I  carried  on  the  battle,  getting  up  each 
night  to  hold  her  hands  in  the  crib  to  prevent  the 
scratching,  for  the  little  bandaged  hands  had 
rubbed  her  face  until  the  skin  under  her  eyes  was 
nearly  broken.  Some  nights,  from  sheer  weari- 
ness of  holding  the  slippery  little  hands,  I  had  to 
take  her  from  her  crib  and  hold  her  until  she 
went  to  sleep;  but  'a  five  weeks'  siege  was  all  that 
my  strength  could  endure,  and  little  Rachel  con- 
quered or  compromised  on  three  bottles  a  night — 
one  at  ten  o'clock,  at  two  or  three,  and  at  six. 
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Perhaps  "a  few  nights  more  of  firmness  "  might 
have  conquered,  but  I  felt  conquered,  for  I  was 
worn  out. 

When  she  was  about  seven  months  old  I  again 
made  the  attempt  and  three  nights  accomplished 
it ;  but,  dear  mothers,  it  took  just  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes,  and  from  even  that  successful  ex- 
periment I  should  hesitate  to  advise  any  one  to  let  a 
young  child  cry  so  long.  However,  it  did  not  hurt 
her,  and  of  course  she  was  much  better  off  at  last. 
Does  some  one  say,  "  Her  food  did  not  nourish 
her"?  I  do  not  think  it  did,  else  she  would  not 
have  so  craved  it  ;  yet  she  thrived  well  and 
seemed  perfectly  healthy,  and  I  had  tried  different 
kinds  to  see  if  it  made  any  difference.  For  nearly 
a  year  she  has  been  going  to  bed  awake  and 
happy,  when  now  she  again  begins  to  cry  when 
we  say  "  good  night  "  and  leave  the  room. 
Another  little  girl  has  come,  and  again  an  irregu- 
lar baby— good,  happy,  sound  stomach,  and  so,  of 
course,  thriving  well.  I  was  very  happy  to  find  out 
that  she  was  not  that  alarmingly  hungry  kind. 
Little  Beth  knows  when  she  has  had  enough, 
asks  to  be  fed  but  once  between  9  p.m.  and  6 
a.  M.j  sleeps  well,  but,  unlike  the  others,  prefers 
not  to  go  to  bed  at  six  o'clock.  Now  my  babies 
always  go  to  bed  at  six.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Of 
course  the  training  school  must  commence.  I  did 
feel  that  it  was  particularly  hard  that  even  she 
could  hold  out  to  cry  from  six  until  eight  without 
stopping. 

Strange  that  it  did  not  hurt  her,  but  it  didn't; 
so  I  persisted  and  in  about  a  week  she  succumbed ; 
but  the  sequel  is  that  she  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  caused  her  to  strangle  so  badly  that  she 
was  awakened  from  sound,  sleep,  so  that  I  had 
to  take  her  up,  and  the  strangling  was  so  aggra- 
vated by  crying  that  all  my  former  labor  was  lost. 
When  she  grew  better  I  felt  that  in  accordance 
with  Babyhood  and  the  advice  of  our  physician, 
she  should  go  without  her  one  o'clock  bottle,  and 
I  prepared  for  another  battle.  It  raged  twelve 
nights,  and  she  had  two  crying  spells  of  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  hours  every  night.  Not  once 
did  she  have  her  bottle,  but  she  cried  just  as  hard 
the  twelfth  night  as  she  did  the  first.  She  grew 
thin  and  became  so  nervous  that  she  slept  but 
very  little  during  the  day.  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  accomplishing  my  object  in  persisting  longer; 
the  results  were  becoming  serious  and  that  battle 
was  lost. 

The  day  following  the  night  on  which  I  sur- 
rendered was  one  of  rest  and  quiet  to  the  poor 
little  lassie,  and  she  soon  began  to  gain  what  she 


had  lost.    What  does  this  prove  ?    Would  she 

have  given  up  if  I  had  been  braver  ?    When  is  it 

wise  to  stop  ?   I  acted  on  what  seemed  to  me  best 

for  that  particular  child.     I  seem  to  hear  one  of 

those  successful   mothers  say,  "A  little  wind 

would  not  hurt  the  child."    Very  true,  a  little 

would  not,  but  Baby  Beth  almost  bursts  with 

it  after  crying.    Xow  ye  to  whom  I  write,  What 

are  we  to  do?     Or  am  I  and  my  three  little 

lassies  alone  in  our  "  queers  "  and  difficulties? 

If  I  have  any  sympathizers  I  will  give  to 

you  my  solution,  and  await  yours  with  anxiety. 

Always  be  systematic  and  firm,  but  do  not 

sacrifice  too  much  or  too  little  to  the  rule,  and  a 

careful  study  of  each  child  must  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  not  the  young  mothers  alone  who  have 

difficulties  to  meet,  for  each  baby  brings  to  me  new 

problems,  and  it  is  the  "  irregular  baby  "  that 

brings  with  it  the  conviction  of  our  utter  inability 

to  do  the  duties  which  we  are  so  desirous  of  doing 

rightly  and  perfectly.    If,  dear  mother,  it  is  your 

first  baby  that  is  irregular,  you  may  indeed  claim 

a  greater  share  of  sympathy  ;  for  you,  I  know, 

are  overwhelmed  with  the  knowledge  of  what 

others  can  do,  and  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  and 

accomplish  the  same  I  do  not  believe  you  ought. 

I  do  believe  that  you  should  be  very  careful  from 

the  beginning  to  allow  no  habits  to  be  formed 

which  you  know  will  have  to  be  broken  later.  I 

believe  that  you   can  take  solid  and  plentiful 

comfort,  snuggle  and  love  and  hug  your  baby  to 

your  heart's  content,  without  allowing  the  little 

tyrant  to  tyrannize  over  you  to  the  extent  of  taking 

all  of  your  time  or  even  more  of  it  than  you  wish. 

"  They  will  rule,  these  tiny  things, 
Make  us  subjects  like  a  king's." 

You  need  time  for  other  things  than  just  your 
baby,  and  above  all  you  need  rest,  from  which  no 
one  is  a  greater  receiver  of  benefit  than  this  same 
baby. 

But  to  return  to  the  successful  mothers.  Do  you, 
who  can  sympathize  with  my  difficulties,  believe 
that  when  these  said  mothers  get  their  babies  well 
trained  they  always  stay  well  trained  ?  Do 
their  little  ones  have  no  difficulties  in  teeth- 
ing ?  No  restless,  feverish  nights,  when  they 
cry  out  from  pain  and  are  nervous  and  ill  ? 
If  they  have  these  nights,  do  they  let  them  cry  it 
out  alone — no  soothing,  no  patting,  no  anything? 
And  then,  if  they  do  soothe  them,  does  it  not 
break  up  those  well  formed  habits  ? 

As  a  rule  I  have  been  awake  nights  but  very 
little  with  my  babies,  and  yet  there  have  been 
many  nights  (all  told)  which  have  been  wakeful 
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to  me  and  hard  for  the  little  ones.  Of  course,  real 
sickness  must  call  for  attention  from  every  mother, 
whether  one  of  rules  or  no  rules;  but  I  believe 
our  children  are  greatly  affected  by  those 
"  worrisome  "  days—  days  when  we  are  so  apt  to 
say,  "Oh,  dear,  Baby  is  so  fussy!"  Those 
are  the  days  when  the  sewing  had  better  be 
laid  aside— the  garment  is  sure  to  be  finished 
If' it  is  needed — and  all  the  time  devoted  to  the 


fretted,  worried  morsel  of  humanity  whose  little 
tongue  has  not  yet  learned  to  tell  its  woes. 

There  are  so  many  complex  questions,  so  many 
different  babies,  so  many  different  mothers,  but 
where  that  line  of  difference  begins  is  just  now 
our  problem.  Is  it  with  the  babies  or  with  the 
mothers  ?  If  with  the  babies,  then  we  can  solve 
it;  if  with  the  training,  then  let  us  learn  of  one 
another. 


JAPANESE  BABIES  AS  SEEN  WITH  AMERICAN  EYES. 

BY  MRS.  GEO.  T.  SMITH,  AKITA,  JAPAN. 


EVERYWHERE  and  at  all  times  they  may  be 
seen  on  the  streets.  It  is  here  they  live 
and  grow,  here  they  sleep  and  wake,  here  they 
cry  and  laugh.  Here  they  are  of  all  ages  within 
the  limits  of  babyhood,  from  two  weeks  up. 

A  Japanese  house  is  all  back  door;  but  the  back 
door  faces  the  street,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  only  a  foul  ditch  which  runs  the  length  of 
every  Japanese  street  on  both  sides,  and  into 
which  all  the  refuse  and  slops  of  every  family  find 
their  way.  There  is  no  sidewalk,  but  the  better 
houses  have  a  little  plank  bridge  spanning  the 
ditch  in  front.  The  whole  side  of  the  house  is 
open  to  the  street  by  day,  so  that  if  a  baby  chances 
to  be  tied  to  the  busy  mother's  back  as  she  goes 
about  her  work,  it  is  virtually  on  the  street  any- 
way. More  often  there  is  an  older  sister,  whose 
unending  duty  it  is  to  give  the  little  one  such  care 
as  Japanese  babies  get.  That  is,  he  is  tied  to  her 
back  by  a  strip  of  cloth  passing  around  his  knees 
and  back.  Here  he  hangs  all  day  long,  except- 
ing when  he  is  removed  to  be  fed.  His  little 
head  falls  back  or  bobs  helplessly  from  side  to 
side  as  the  sister  runs  and  plays  or  works.  In 
lieu  of  a  sister,  a  baby  is  occasionally  seen  riding 
on  a  boy's  back.  The  sun  shines  in  his  unpro- 
tected face  and  on  his  bare  head.  If  he  cries,  he 
is  bounced  up  and  down  or  rocked  from  side  to 
side  by  the  little  nurse.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if 
one  baby  had  just  been  unstrapped  from  its 
mother's  back  and  had  the  next  one  tied  to  its 
own  before  it  had  gained  strength  enough  to  sup- 
port itself  with  ease.  Then  both  babies  are  to  be 
pitied.  Think  of  your  little  four  or  five-year-old 
girl  with  a  baby  from  three  months  to  a  year  old 


hung  to  her  back — never  free  from  her  burden  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night. 

Japanese  children  are  not  tucked  away  in  their 
downy  lxds  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  stay 
out  with  their  street  companions  until  nature  is 
exhausted.  Then  the  babies  are  removed,  and 
they  creep  under  their  cover  on  the  floor,  and 
sleep  until  the  day-light  calis  them  out  from  their 
dreary,  ill  ventilated  rooms  to  the  street  again. 
Here  we  see  them  day  after  day  as  we  pass 
along — babies  on  the  mothers'  backs,  babies  on 
the  sisters'  basks,  babies  toddling  about,  babies 
with  babies  on  their  backs.  A  herd  of  them  will 
often  run  along  by  our  side  for  several  squares  to 
get  a  good  view  of  our  faces  and  clothes.  They 
must  trot  along  very  fast  on  their  clumsy  wooden 
shoes  to  keep  up  with  us.  Then  pity  the  poor 
little  riders  bounding  up  and  down  with  every 
jump  until  it  looks  as  if  their  necks  and  backs 
were  in  peril.  Amid  all  the  clatter  and  jolting 
some  of  the  tired  little  things  sleep,  their  heads 
hanging  back  and  their  mouths  open. 

As  they  grow  older  they  ride  astride,  the  feet 
drawn  around  and  held  by  the  nurse.  This  must 
make  them  bow-legged.  It  is  not  common  to  see 
a  Japanese  with  straight  legs  and  a  firm  step. 
Hence  they  present  an  odd  figure  in  American 
clothes,  which  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  physical  inheritance  that 
comes  with  them  into  the  world.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  are  free  from  head  and  skin  eruptions. 
Many  of  them  have  little  or  no  hair  until  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years,  the  head  being  literally 
covered  with  leprous  looking  sores.    If  the  head 
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is  sound,  the  dread  disease  probably  shows  itself 
in  some  other  way.  The  eyes  are  sore,  or  there 
are  offensive  eruptions  about  the  hands  or  face. 
If  such  suffering  is  spared  them  in  babyhood,  it 
is  likely  to  overtake  them  later  in  life. 

Very  few  Japanese  babies  are  attractive,  for  if 
healthy  and  fair  skinned  they  are  not  clean  and 
sweet.  Their  noses  and  eyes  and  ears  are  always 
neglected  and  repulsive.  They  are  occasionally 
bathed,  for  sometimes  we  see  them  in  their  tubs 
on  the  street  side.  But,  like  all  Japanese,  they 
live  in  one  set  of  garments  all  winter  without 
washing.  We  never  annoy  mothers  here  by 
wanting  to  kiss  their  little  ones.  It  might  be 
well  for  some  English  and  Amercan  ladies  to 
spend  a  few  years  here  to  break  up  such  a 
habit. 

In  summer  little  toddlers  play  about  the  streets, 
dressed  in  only  their  native  complexions.  Even 
in  cold  spring  and  fall  weather,  when  we  sit  by 
our  fires,  clothed  in  our  flannels  and  woolen  hose, 
and  put  on  warm  wraps  and  overshoes  to  go  out 
in,  we  see  many  a  pair  of  little  bare  feet,  kept  out 
of  the  snow  and  mud  by  a  wooden  sandal  on  the 
bottom.  Heads  and  hands  are  always  bare. 
Their  dress  is  just  like  that  of  the  grown  up 
Japs,  and  looks  cumbersome  with  its  big,  long 
sleeves  and  heavy  wadding;  or  the  winter  garment 
often  has  the  sleeve  tapered  toward  the  hand,  so 
that  it  stands  out  horizontally  on  each  side.  The 
arms  may  be  put  out  or  drawn  in  at  will.  Girls 
and  boys  are  dressed  alike;  but  the  girl's  hair  is 
allowed  to  grow,  and  when  she  is  six  or  seven 
years  old  it  is  dressed  like  a  lady's  hair.  The 
boy  has  a  circle  shaved  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
as  big  as  a  silver  dollar.    From  this  the  hair 


radiates  in  a  circle  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  A  little  triangular  tuft  is  left  at  the 
back  also.  Sometimes  a  crescent  is  shaven  on  top 
of  the  head. 

It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  parents  if  their 
first  child  is  a  girl.  Should  the  second  also  be  a 
girl,  their  disgust  is  extreme,  and  she  receives  a 
name  which  expresses  keen  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  This  name,  about  equivalent  to  our 
word  "despised,"  she  must  carry  with  her 
through  life.  She  usually  feels  it,  and  is  embar- 
rassed when  asked  to  tell  her  name.  A  girl  is 
never  truly  desired,  though  if  there  are  already 
two  or  three  boys  in  the  family,  her  advent  is 
endurable. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  Japanese  mothers 
can,  either  physically,  intellectually  or  morally, 
care  for  their  children  intelligently  as  mothers  in 
America  are  now  able  to  do.  Many  of  them 
work  in  the  rice  fields,  standing  in  mire  to  the 
knees  all  day  long.  Many  of  them  carry  heavy 
market  baskets  on  their  backs  over  the  city,  sell- 
ing their  produce.  The  most  favored  of  them 
may  be  carrying  heavy  loads  of  water  in  two 
great  wooden  pails  suspended  from  a  pole  across 
the  shoulders,  while  the  husband,  father,  son  and 
brother  are  smoking  their  pipes  over  the  little 
charcoal  fire. 

Through  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching 
there  is  hope  for  a  better  future.  It  is  becoming 
more  common  to  send  girls  to  school.  Educated 
women  are  not  so  rare  as  formerly.  Early  mar- 
riages are  not  quite  so  imperative.  Another  gen- 
eration or  two  may  boast  of  women  respected  and 
fitted  for  motherhood.  Then  babyhood  will  be 
revolutionized. 


NURSERY 

Experimenting  with  Anodynes. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  anodyne  is  best  for 
me  to  give  my  six-months-old  baby  ?  She  is  a  bad 
sleeper  and  I  carthot  stand  being  awake  so  much  at 
night.  I  have  given  her  chamomilla,  and  once  or 
twice  a  drop  of  laudanum.  Is  there  anything  better 
than  these  ?  K.  L.  B. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  advise  you  to  give  no  anodyne  at  all  nor 
any  sleep-producing  medicine,  unless  it  is  recom- 
mended by  a  physician  after  a  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  her  case.  It  is  just  such  practices  as 
this  that  Babyhood  strives  to  combat.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  seek  to  the  best  of  your 
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ability,  aided  by  your  physician  if  necessary,  for 
the  cause  of  the  wakefulness  and  remove  that 
cause  if  possible.  A  cause  exists  and  can  usually 
be  found. 


Left-handedness  —  Kindergarten  Methods  for  a 
Delicate  Child  of  Three. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Can  Babyhood  suggest  any  methods  of  training 
a  left-handed  child,  whose  mother,  grandmother 
and  great-grandmother  are  all  left-handed?  Would 
a  kindergarten  be  of  any  assistance?  Is  a  child  three 
years  three  months  old  too  young  to  send  to  a  kinder- 
garten ?  Would  there  be  any  danger  in  sending  her  ? 
She  is  unusually  nervous  and  precocious,  and  but 
recently  recovered  from  a  light  attack  of  cerebral 
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meningitis  induced  by  the  excitement  of  Christmas 
and  being  frightened  at  a  stereopticon  exhibition. 
Philadelphia.  S. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  left-handedness  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  great  misfortune.  It  is  not  even  a  disability. 
It  is  an  awkwardness  only  because  the  majority  of 
persons  use  the  other  hand.  We  believe  that 
the  true  way  is  not  to  discourage  the  left  hand, 
but  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  right.  (Dr. 
Fahrney's  article  in  this  number  bears  upon  this 
subject.) 

The  whole  question  of  the  kindergarten  will  de- 
pend upon  the  fitness  of  the  particular  teacher  to 
coax  the  little  one  along  without  exciting  its  self- 
consciousness.  In  view  of  its  present  state  we 
should  defer  any  but  the  gentlest  home  instruction. 


A  Query  about  Honey— The  Prevention  of  Boils- 
Average  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  Babyhood  please  give  me  its  opinion 
about  honey.  Is  it  laxative  or  binding  ?  Is  it 
healthy  for  children  ? 

(2)  Also  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  boils.  Baby, 
age  six  months,  has  had  several. 

(3)  What  is  the  average  weight  for  a  six-months- 
old  boy  baby  ?  L.  W. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

(1)  Honey  is  considered  rather  laxative,  with 
a  tendency  to  cause  griping.  It  is  less  whole- 
some than  ordinary  sugar,  which,  as  you  know, 
Babyhood  thinks  should  be  given  sparingly  to 
children. 

(2)  The  prevention  of  boils  lies  in  attending  to 
the  general  condition  of  health,  in  avoiding  local 
irritation  which  may  determine  suppuration  at  a 
given  point.  Besides,  certain  drugs  are  supposed 
to  have  a  special  effect  in  hindering  suppuration, 
but  they  are  not  suitable  for  domestic  use.  The 
treatment  of  a  boil  actually  existing  is  essentially 
to  allay  the  irritation  (as,  for  instance,  by  poul- 
tices), until  the  pus  is  discharged. 

(3)  According  to  some  foreign  statistics  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  pounds.  If,  however,  statistics 
were  to  be  collected  only  from  certain  well-fed 
and  well-cared-for  classes  in  this  country,  the 
average  might  be  rather  higher.  As  a  real  aver- 
age we  think  the  figure  given  is  not  far  out. 


Crying  as  a  Cause  of  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Does  crying  produce  wind  on  a  baby's  stomach, 
and  is  it  particularly  injurious  to  a  baby  boy  ? 

South  Orange,  N.J.  R. 

We  do  not  believe  that  crying  causes  wind  in 
the  stomach,  but  wind  often  causes  crying,  and 


the  indigestion  which  precedes  may  be  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  wind  and  the  crying. 

In  regard  to  other  results,  it  is  a  common  notion 
that  crying  is  a  cause  of  inguinal  hernia  in  boys. 
Inguinal  hernia  is  the  common  form  in  males, 
femoral  hernia  in  females  ;  and  more  males  than 
females  have  hernias,  owing  to  peculiarities  of 
the  groin  canals.  Exertions,  at  least  in  those 
particularly  liable  from  openness  of  the  canal, 
excite  hernia,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  severe 
crying  will  so  act,  although  it  may  be  hard  to 
prove  that  it  does  in  a  given  case. 


The  Use  of  Soap  on  the  Head. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

For  my  two  children  I  have  had  different  nurses, 
and  both  have  said,  "  Lather  his  head  well  with  soap 
every  morning."  My  three-months-old  baby's  head 
is  always  white  and  clean,  and  I  have  washed  it  with 
' '  Cuticura  "  soap  every  morning,  using  a  little  vase- 
line once  a  week.  I  notice  that  for  a  few  days  after 
using  the  vaseline  the  scalp  is  just  as  clear  as  his 
little  face,  and  then  the  skin  begins  to  look  dry.  I 
think  the  use  of  soap  so  often  tends  to  dry  the 
natural  oil  of  the  hair.  What  does  Babyhood 
think  ?  B.  A.  B. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

For  some  weeks  after  birth  the  "lathering" 
has  a  good  effect  in  dislodging  the  secretion  of  the 
scalp,  which  is  then  often  excessive.  After  a 
while  soap  is  not  necessary  in  the  daily  head- 
washing,  two  or  three  times  a  week  usually  being 
enough  ;  but  if  any  scurf  begins  to  form  the  daily 
use  of  soap  can  be  resumed. 


Fitful  Growth— Children  as  Bedfellows  of  Adults. 

To  the  Editor  0/"  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  four  years  old,  and  weighs  forty  pounds 
with  his  big  boots  on;  a  year  ago  he  weighed  as 
much  with  light  shoes.  In  June,  1887,  he  weighed 
thirty-six  pounds,  and  the  same  in  February,  1888; 
so  he  seems  to  have  gained  the  four  pounds  rapidly, 
and  then  lost  part,  as  he  weighed  thirty-eight 
pounds  in  October,  1888.  He  seems  a  remarkably 
healthy  child.  He  is  tall;  was  34  inches  at  two 
years;  37^2  at  three  years,  and  41  ;2  at  four.  Does 
the  slow  gain  in  weight  indicate  anything  amiss  ? 
and  would  sleeping  with  older  people  cause  it  ? 

Bedford,  M.  T.  Eva  W.  Collier. 

Growth  is  usually  intermittent  and  often  decid- 
edly fitful.  As  your  boy  discloses  to  careful  in- 
spection no  signs  of  illness,  we  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  this  halt  is  not  of  serious  import.  The 
sleeping  with  old  persons  we  do  not  think  need 
be  taken  in  account  in  this  case.  We  think  it 
better  that  a  child  should  ordinarily  not  sleep  in 
the  bed  with  adults,  as  the  bedding  cannot  easily 
be  adjusted  to  the  comfortable  and  wholesome 
covering  of  both.  Further,  the  question  of  air 
space  should  be  considered,  as,  if  it  is  insufficient, 
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the  young  and  growing  person  will  first  show  the 
damage  from  foul  air. 


Groundless  Fears  About  Late  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  wife  is  considerably  worried  because  our  baby, 
now  nine  months  old,  has  no  teeth.  She  was 
weaned  at  six  months,  has  had  since  cow's  milk, 
and  most  of  the  time  oatmeal  gruel  with  the  milk — 
one-third  gruel  and  two-thirds  milk.  She  seems 
healthy  and  strong,  weighs  24,^  pounds.  Please  tell 
us  what  you  think  of  it  and  oblige  D.  T.  G. 

Steele  City,  Neb. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  teething  to  be 
delayed  until  after  nine  months.  Seven  months 
is  set  as  an  average  time,  but  all  averages  assume 
variations.  Late  teething  alone,  i.  e.,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  evident  derangement  of 
health,  cannot  be  accounted  a  disease. 


The  Removal  of  a  Birth-Mark. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  consult  you  about  my  little  five-weeks-old 
babe,  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  birth- 
marked  on  the  face.  Both  eyelids  have  reddish 
veins  over  them,  the  left  much  worse  than  the  right. 
Half  of  the  lid  looks  red,  and  there  is  a  spot  of  a 
darker  hue  on  the  right  nostril.  When  the  child  is 
passive  the  spots  are  dim,  but  when  active  they  be- 
come brighter,  but  are  not  yet  blood  red,  though  I 
fear  they  will  become  so.  As  the  complexion  clears 
they  become  more  prominent.    I  would  like  to  ask — ■ 

(1)  If  there  is  any  probability  of  their  dying  out 
without  treatment  ? 

(2)  Are  there  instances  where  such  spots  have 
been  entirely  obliterated  ? 

(3)  If  electrical  treatment  is  used  will  it  endanger 
the  sight  ? 

(4)  What  kind  of  electricity  is  needed — galvanism, 
or  would  a  Faradic  battery  do  ? 

(5)  At  what  age  would  be  best  to  commence  ? 

(6)  Is  there  any  other  treatment  that  could  be 
tried  ?  W. 

Yokohama,  Japan. 

(I  and  2)  There  is  little  probability  of  their 
spontaneous  disappearance. 

(3  and  4)  Not  if  properly  applied.  The  form 
of  electricity  used  in  such  cases  is  what  is  called 
electrolysis,  a  needle  connected  with  the  battery 
being  thrust  into  the  part  to  be  destroyed.  It  may 
leave  a  scar.  Neither  galvanism  nor  Faradism 
as  ordinarily  applied  is  of  value. 

(5)  As  soon  as  the  proper  surgical  attention 
can  be  secured. 

(6)  Yes;  hot  needles,  caustics  of  various  sorts, 
etc.  Vaccination,  sometimes  employed,  is  not 
suitable,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  mark. 


Stuttering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  Babyhood  tell  of  any  cure  for  stuttering  in  a 
child  of  five  years,  who  has  been  so  troubled  for  the 


last  six  months  off  and  on,  but  never  was  before 
that  ?  He  is  not  an  excitable  child,  but  rather  of  a 
calm  and  deliberate  temperament.  D.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

Such  a  child  can  probably  be  benefited  or 
cured  by  patience,  and  the  sooner  the  cure  is 
begun,  the  better.  First  of  all  the  child  should  be 
taught  breathing  exercises  so  that  it  may  know 
how  to  speak.  Much  difficulty  arises  from  an 
attempt  to  speak  without  a  good  supply  of  air  in 
the  chest.  The  simplest  and  perhaps  best  ex- 
ercises are  to  take  a  long  breath,  to  hold  it  a 
moment,  to  let  it  out  smoothly  and  evenly  with- 
out sound  ;  next  to  repeat,  but  to  let  the  breath 
out  with  interruptions — i.  e.,  a  part  is  let  out  and 
the  breath  held,  more  let  out,  a  second  stop,  and 
so  on.  The  taking  of  full,  deep  breaths  is  to  be 
practiced  also,  and  the  child  must  learn,  as  above 
hinted,  not  to  begin  speaking  without  a  moderately 
full  chest.  If  a  child  begins  to  speak  in  a  faulty 
way,  make  it  stop  and  begin  again. 

But  as  the  ailment  is  of  a  nervous  origin 
nothing  should  be  done  to  make  the  child  more 
nervous,  therefore  the  instruction  of  the  child 
should  be  in  private,  and  it  is  better  not  to  correct 
or  stop  it  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  It  is  well 
to  affect  not  to  notice  the  ailment  except  when 
the  instructions  are  being  given,  as  otherwise  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  child  is  stimulated  and 
the  trouble  aggravated.  To  prevent  imitation 
the  child  should  be  kept  away  from  stutterers. 

Simple  breathing  exercises  may  be  followed  by 
speaking  exercises,  and  in  these  it  has  been 
found  most  beneficial  to  begin  with  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  later  to  prefix  to  them  the  simpler 
consonant  sounds,  and  end  with  the  explosive 
sounds,  usually  most  trying  to  stutterers,  such  as 
d,  b  and  t. 

Babyhood  has  before  alluded  to  the  influence 
of  rhythm  in  relieving  stuttering.  This  explains 
why  a  stutterer  can  often  sing  without  difficulty. 
Some  use  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  hand  or 
thumb  and  finger  to  establish  a  rhythm,  and  we 
recall  a  bad  stutterer  who  would  kick  or  stamp 
for  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  stuttering  occurs,  as  in  this  case, 
"off  and  on, "  we  usually  suspect  some  temporary 
impairment  of  health  or  local  irritation.  If  such 
is  discovered  of  course  it  should  be  cured  or  re- 
lieved. 

Moderation  in  Laughing. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  danger  in 
allowing  people  to  laugh  and  talk  to  my  baby  of  five 
months,  and  excite  him  to  quite  boisterous  laughter. 
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He  enjoys  it  thoroughly,  but  I  have  been  told  it  was 
apt  to  excite  the  brain  and  nerves  too  much. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  C.  A.  W. 

It  is  never  desirable  if  done  repeatedly. 
Whether  there  is  positive  danger  depends  upon 
the  excitability  of  the  child. 


Useless  Sedatives— Excessive  Use  of  Sugar— Eggs 
at  Nine  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  it  harmful  to  calm  a  baby  not  yet  one  year 
old,  by  giving  him  a  few  drops  of  eau  des  carmes, 
eau  de  melisse  or  eau  de  fleursd'oranger  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  wrong  of  giving  much  sugar  to  a 
child  ? 

(3)  Does  Babyhood  approve  giving  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beaten  in  milk,  to  a  baby  of  nine  months?  One 
yolk  every  day.  East  Indian  Mother. 

(1)  Such  things  are  of  comparatively  slight 
potency.  Their  medicinal  use  is  now  pretty 
much  past.  This  general  rule  will  apply  to  these 
mixtures:  If  not  potent  they  are  useless;  if  potent 
their  use  should  be  restricted  to  proper  occasions 
and  not  be  habitual. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  properly  digested,  and  the  sub- 
stance resulting  from  this  imperfect  digestion  acts 
deleteriously  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  sys- 
tem generally. 

(3)  No;  except  under  rare  conditions. 

Crying  and  Perspiration. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  son  of  two  months  who  troubles  me 
greatly.  I  cannot  allow  him  to  cry  one  minute,  for 
his  head  becomes  so  wet  with  perspiration  that  the 
water  runs  off  in  little  streams,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
change  his  pillow-case.  He  weighed  nine  pounds 
at  birth,  and  now,  at  two  months,  weighs  twelve 
and  one-half  pounds.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
there  is  need  for  alarm  ?  A  Mother. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  fact  alone  of  great  perspiration  after  the 
exertion  of  violent  crying  is  not  alarming.  If 
joined  with  other  symptoms — bowel  disturbances 
of  one  kind  or  another,  for  instance — it  would 
call  for  attention. 


The  Test  for  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  give  some  way  that  a  mother  can  test  her 
milk,  so  she  can  know  whether  it  is  good  for  her 
baby  or  not.  A.  B. 

Dayton,  O. 

We  know  of  no  reliable  test  by  which  a  mother 
can  tell  in  advance  whether  or  not  breast  milk 
will  suit  a  baby.  The  average  composition  of 
breast  milk  is  pretty  well  known,  but  different 
specimens  vary  very  much  without  evident 
damage  to  the  suckling.  In  new  breasts  the 
sugar  is  the  ingredient  most  uniform  in  quantity. 


But  analysis  requires  chemical  skill,  and  rude 
tests  really  are  too  unreliable  to  be  guides  for 
practice.  The  best  test  is  the  progress  of  the 
infant  in  growth  and  development. 


A  Need  of  Skillful  Diversion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  advise  me  in  what  way  to  break 
my  little  adopted  daughter  of  the  habit  of  crying 
when  put  to  bed?  She  is  a  bright,  active  child  and 
very  nervous,  and  whipping  oniy  increases  her 
nervous  spells.  She  has  always  been  put  to  bed  at 
7  P.M.,  and  left  alone  ;  she  seldom  goes  willingly 
and  frequently  cries  bitterly  ;  she  has  no  fear  and 
simply  cries  because  she  is  obliged  to  retire.  I  have 
been  advised  to  make  the  hour  later,  but  I  approve 
of  early  hours,  as  children  always  awaken  so  early  in 
the  morning.  She  is  four  years  and  seven  months 
old  and  is  a  very  healthy  child.      A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

Whipping  of  course  would  not  in  any  case 
make  bed  any  more  attractive.  First  ot  all,  find 
out  if  your  assumption  that  there  is  no  fear  is  cor- 
rect. An  ugly  dream,  or  worse  still  a  bug-a-boo 
story  told  by  a  thoughtless  person,  may  make  a 
nameless  or  inexpressible  terror  to  a  little  one. 
Making  the  hour  later  probably  would  not  change 
the  trouble.  Sometimes  and  indeed  often  the 
reluctance  to  go  to  bed  arises  in  this  way.  The 
child  is  usually  tired  and  so  over-nervous.  At 
such  times  the  play  becomes  more  exciting,  even 
if  not  boisterous,  and  it  is  a  greater  cross  to  leave 
it.  Hence  the  grief  and  the  nervous  agitation.  In 
such  cases  the  best  remedy  is  to  prepare  the 
child  for  going  to  bed  by  some  unexciting  amuse- 
ment or  monotonous  story  telling,  during  which 
the  clothing  is  coaxed  off  the  child  without  its 
really  noticing— or  the  bath  may  be  given  just  be- 
fore bed-time  instead  of  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
a  story  or  two  after  the  child  is  put  to  bed  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  quieting  effect. 

Unknown  Causes  of  Diphtheria. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  only  child,  a  girl  of  two  years,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  that  dread  disease,  diphtheria,  after  an 
illness  of  only  four  days.  She  had  not  been  exposed 
to  it  in  any  way  known  to  us,  as  there  was  not  a 
case  of  the  disease  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Our 
drainage  was  pronounced  perfect  and  the  locality 
we  reside  in  healthful.  She  had  always  been  a 
robust  child,  but  about  two  months  before  her  death 
she  had  about  a  week  of  illness  and  painful  crying 
spells  which  the  doctor  accounted  for  by  saying  she 
had  an  abscess  in  her  ear.  He  prescribed  a  medicine 
for  her  which  eased  the  pain,  and  after  a  week  he  pro- 
nounced her  cured,  though  I  had  seen  no  discharge 
or  anything  to  indicate  an  abscess.  Now,  I  should 
like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  diphtheria  could 
have  been  the  result  of  that  abscess.  It  must  have 
discharged  internally.  The  little  one  never  ap- 
peared well  after  she  had  the  abscess,  though  not 
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ill  enough  to  cause  us  to  feel  at  all  alarmed  about 
her.  She  lost  her  color  and  also  her  appetite,  and  I 
have  thought  that  the  discharge  may  have  slowly 
poisoned  her  blood,  as  her  death  did  not  result  from 
the  membrane  choking  her.  In  fact,  the  forenoon 
of  the  day  she  died  the  physician  said  the  membrane 
had  loosened  and  in  all  probability  she  would  re- 
cover; but  in  the  afternoon  she  sank  rapidly,  and  he 
gave  her  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  as  heart  failure, 
the  result  of  blood  poisoning,  had  set  in.  I  would 
be  very  grateful  for  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
abscess  could  have  caused  the  diphtheria  or  not. 

A  Sorrowing  Mother. 

Massachusetts. 

Leaving  out  various  remote  possibilities,  we 
should  say  that  the  abscess — or  rather  threatened 
abscess,  as  the  presence  of  pus  was  not  proven — 
did  not  influence  the  subsequent  diphtheria  except 
in  so  far  as  any  previous  depressing  illness  or 
condition  may  favor  the  appearance  of  diphtheria. 
As  far  as  we  now  know  diphtheria  depends  upon 
a  special  poison,  as  much  as  does  scarlet  fever, 
measles  or  small-pox.  How  or  through  what 
agencies  this  poison  is  communicated  is  in  many 
cases  quite  unknown,  sometimes  not  even  a  plausi- 
ble guess  being  possible. 


The  Desirability  of  Boiling  Sponges. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  why  a  sponge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  with  which  to  wash  a  baby's  face  ? 

Bangor,  Me.  M.  C.  P. 

The  danger  of  a  sponge  lies  in  its  porous  struc- 
ture, which  enables  it  to  conceal  dirt,  and  renders 
real  cleansing  difficult.  A  cloth  is  less  porous, 
more  easily  purified,  and,  what  practically  is  a 
potent  consideration,  very  cheap,  and  hence  often 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  If  a  sponge  were  very 
frequently  (*.  e.,  every  day  or  two)  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  be  pretty  safe.  Actu- 
ally the  sponge  usually  does  not  carry  dangerous 
dirt,  but  it  at  any  time  may  do  so.  Simple 
fermentive  changes  ("  mustiness  ")  may  produce 
things  in  a  sponge  which  would  irritate  the  eyes. 
But  the  main  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  pus 
or  septic  matter  getting  upon  the  sponge  and 
thus  being  carried  to  the  eye,  where  serious  or 


dangerous  inflammation  might  be  set  up.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  these  accidents  are  very  common  \ 
but  they  occur  sufficiently  often  for  every  physician 
to  know  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of  simple 
rags,  often  thoroughly  cleansed  or  discarded  alto>- 
gether,  is  a  great  safeguard  against  them.  A  rag 
which  has  been  used  to  remove  matter  and  which 
has  been  soiled  by  it  should  be  destroyed  at  once. 
The  same  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  cloths 
used  about  a  person  sick  of  contagious  disease, 
such  as  diphtheria,  scarlatina  and  the  like. 


Diet  after  Weaning— Tooth  Nourishment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  now  nearly  ten  months  old.  When 
he  was  four  months  old  I  was  compelled  on  account 
of  breast  trouble  to  partially  wean  him.  Since  then 
he  has  had  the  bottle  (condensed  milk  and  Bovinine), 
at  least  once  a  day  and  sometimes  oftener.  He  is 
very  strong  ;  weighs  twenty-five  pounds  and  has 
two  teeth. 

(1)  Do  you  think  I  had  better  wean  him  entirely 
from  the  breast  when  he  is  a  ^ear  old  ?  If  not,  how 
long  had  I  best  continue  to  nurse  him  ? 

(2)  When  I  wean  him  from  the  breast,  how  long 
do  you  think  I  had  better  continue  the  use  of  the 
bottle  with  condensed  milk,  and  what  prepared  food, 
if  any,  would  you  recommend  after  he  is  a  year 
old  ? 

(3)  Do  you  think  him  very  backward  in  teething 
(only  two  teeth  at  ten  months),  and  do  you  think,  as 
some  of  my  friends  say,  that  condensed  milk  is 
liable  to  cause  decay  of  the  teeth  ?         W.  V.  V. 

Brooklyn. 

(1)  Probably  he  would  better  be  entirely 
weaned. 

(2)  When  cool  weather  comes  we  should  try  to 
change  to  ordinary  milk  as  a  basis  of  his  diet  and 
with  it  either  barley  water  or  oatmeal  gruel,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  as  a  means  of 
introducing  salts  which  he  may  need. 

(3)  He  is  not  very  backward,  but  somewhat  so. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  condensed  milk  causes 
decay  of  teeth — that  is,  if  you  mean  the  milk  served 
from  the  carts— but  the  decay  may  be  due  to  the 
want  of  other  things  which  could  have  been  given 
with  the  milk.  The  canned  (preserved)  milk  be- 
ing very  sweet,  might,  if  used  for  a  long  time,  be 
injurious  to  the  teeth. 


THE  MOTHERS 


PARLIAMENT. 


— How  long  does  "  Radical  " 
Shall  We  Have  really  expect  to  keep  her  three- 
Mirrors  1        year-old  girl  from  a  knowledge 

of  her  "  lovely  face"  and  "pro- 
fusion of  silky  curls"?  Her  mirrorless  house 
may  partially  effect  the  desired  result,  but  how 
about  other  houses?— for  mirrors,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  are  tolerably  abundant  articles,  and  if  the 
child  is  never  to  see  one  she  must  be  rather  re- 
stricted in  her  goings;  and  even  if  she  never  sees 
a  looking-glass,  how  will  "  Radical  "  manage  to 
keep  the  admiring  exclamations  of  friends  from 
the  quick  little  ears?  Of  course  friends  ought  to 
be  more  judicious,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  make 
them  so.  If  ignorance  of  one's  attractions  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  vanity  and  conceit, 
then  I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  a  mother  I  know,  who  had 
her  little  daughter's  curls  cut  off  solely  because 
she  feared  the  child  would  be  made  vain  by  the 
admiration  they  excited.  Not  for  a  moment 
would  I  underrate  the  importance  of  subordinat- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  face  to  that  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  but  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  the 
method  referred  to  be  the  best.  Is  it  not  better, 
if  a  knowledge  of  her  beauty  be  forced  upon  a 
■child's  mind,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  teach  her  that 
she  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  possessing  a 
lovely  face,  but  that  it  is  as  much  a  gift  as  quick- 
ness of  memory  or  keenness  of  intellect,  and  as 
such  may  be  made  the  source  of  real  and  innocent 
pleasure  to  others  ?  This  question  touches  closely 
on  another  upon  which  I  feel  strongly.  It  is  the 
habit  of  some  mothers,  whether  from  fear  of 
causing  vanity  or  from  exaggerated  frankness,  to 
be  constantly  reminding  a  child  of  its  exceeding 
plainness. 

I  have  in  mind  a  bright,  pretty  young  girl  who 
was  constantly  made  timid  and  awkward  and 
uncomfortable  by  her  mother's  lamentations  over 
being  "  so  black  ;"  then  the  mother  would  go  on 
to  relate  how  ashamed  she  was  of  her  when  she 
was  a  baby,  because  she  was  so  homely ,  and  how 
she  never  looked  like  other  babies. 

Now  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  certainly  is 
cruel.    It  is  hard  enough  to  be  told  unpleasant 


truths  by  one's  mirror,  without  mother's  confirm- 
ing them.  Is  it  wrong  for  a  mother  to  wish  that 
for  a  time,  at  least,  her  children  should  think  her 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  ?  Then 
surely  she  should  be  careful  how  she  makes  them 
believe  that  they  are  not  beautiful  to  her.  Little 
hearts  are  often  more  sensitive  than  we  think, 
and  such  things,  even  when  spoken  in  jest,  hurt 
more  than  we  know. — B.  S.  F.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

— If  "  Radical  "  intends  to  immure  her  beauti- 
ful little  daughter,  certainly  mirrors  are  non- 
essential, and  when  she  is  old  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  care  of  a  nurse,  her  hair  might  be  cut, 
thus  disposing  of  the  tempting  but  useful  looking- 
glass.  Does  her  child  visit  less  "  radical  "  house- 
holds, where  the  children  see  their  reflected  faces 
so  often  that  they  scarcely  heed  the  "  showy- 
prosaic  "  reflectors?  My  babies  have  been  in- 
vited countless  times  to  play  peek-a-boo  with  the 
"  babies  in  the  glass,"  and  my  very  pretty  daugh- 
ter has  learned  only  that  she  has  a  jolly,  laugh- 
ing little  friend  in  the  shining  mirror.  If 
"Radical's  "  little  girl  finds  a  bewitching  picture 
over  papa's  shaving-stand,  will  she  not  be  too 
suddenly  fascinated,  and  will  you  not  have  diffi- 
culty in  guarding  the  mystery  of  the  mirror  ? 
Are  we  not  wise  to  let  children  see  and  know 
the  use  of  toilet  accessories,  just  as  we  like  them 
to  understand  nice  table  appointments  ?  Ear- 
rings ceased  to  be  fashionable  long  ago,  and  rarely 
have  children  pierced  ears  nowadays. — More 
Radical. 

Developing  the  ~The  desPairinS  waiI  from  an 

Spirit  of       Ohi°  father,  some  months  ago, 

,.  stirred  the  sympathy  of  one 

Obedience.  , 

reader  who  likewise  believes  in 

"the  old  Scriptural  way  of  bringing  up  children." 
Now  there  is  a  similar  case  under  our  roof — a 
naturally  sweet  tempered,  bright,  intelligent  little 
girl  of  four  years,  who  occasionally  has  to  be 
"brought  to  terms"  by  severe  measures,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  one  in  authority.  The  "little 
one"  has  very  recently  gone  on  a  visit  to  an  in- 
dulgent grandmother  who  says  in  her  letter  this 
morning — "I  approve  of  making  children  obe- 
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dient  through  affection  and  kind  means  rather 
than  by  fear  and  punishment."  Now  that  plan 
of  affection  has  been  fairly  tried,  but  the  virtue 
is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  in  the  little  heart  to 
conquer  self-will  in  the  moment  of  temptation. 
Even  with  grown  persons,  love  has  hard  work  to 
overcome  resentment  or  anger,  we  well  know. 

How,  and  when,  to  "discipline,"  has  been  a 
serious  study.  We  have  found  as  the  first  and 
best  thing,  to  cut  off,  to  prevent  occasion  for  de- 
fiance and  opposition.  Very  much  may  be  done 
by  tact,  by  forethought,  by  sudden  change  of 
idea,  drawing  the  attention  to  something  equally 
absorbing.  If  the  nature  of  the  case  prevents 
this,  reasoning  may  be  employed  ;  many  a  time 
our  baby  has  yielded,  not  being  "  bad  at  heart," 
when  she  understood  the  reason  "why."  At 
last,  other  measures  failing,  obedience  must  be 
enforced  by  the  thing  we  all  fear  in  every  station 
and  circumstance  of  life — punishment. 

The  puzzle,  the  difficulty,  I  think,  in  dealing 
with  children  of  tender  years,  is  misunderstanding 
a  child's  view  of  things,  and  too  often  forbidding 
things  innocent  and  lawful  for  consistency's  sake, 
and  also  to  save  trouble.  I  have  an  incident  in 
mind.  Nurse  has  been  in  the  habit  of  lifting 
Baby,  who  is  a  tiny  little  fairy  for  lightness  and 
grace,  out  of  her  crib  in  the  morning  to  carry  her 
to  the  place  before  the  fire  where  she  was  to  be 
washed  and  dressed;  but  of  late,  with  more  strength 
and  activity,  "  her  ladyship  "  likes  to  climb  over 
onto  Nurse's  bed  alongside,  roll  about,  finally 
slip  to  the  floor,  and  run  across  the  nursery  in  her 
moccasins  or  her  red  worsted  slippers — when  she 
gets  ready.  This  is  a  trial  to  Nurse,  who  is  very 
methodical,  and  doesn't  want  to  wait,  while  the 
bit  of  play  and  the  exercise  involved  is  really  of 
advantage  to  the  child  and  must  be  permitted — 
within  bounds.  Here  was  a  simple  case  where 
Baby  was  right  and  Nurse  was  wrong.  But  a  new 
turn  is  given  to  the  matter  when  Baby,  having 
begun  with  an  inch,  takes  an  ell,  and  makes  a  doll 
of  her  blanket,  plays  house,  keeps  on  rolling  over 
Nurse's  bed,  or  dodges  about  the  furniture,  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  till  the  bath  has  grown  cold 
and  "Nurse"  is  in  a  state  of  fretful  despair. 
Shall  we  have  to  begin  "measures  "  before  break- 
fast ?  How  can  the  spirit  of  obedience  be  devel- 
oped in  the  mind  of  a  young  child  ? 

We  elders  long  to  have  our  children  happy; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  with  us  the  highest 
state  of  happiness  is  reached  through  self-control, 
and  may  it  not  be  so  with  our  children?  Fear  of 
the  rod  kept  eyes,  tongue  and  hands  in  subjec- 


tion in  old  Puritan  times  ;  and  even  now  the  lash 
for  the  donkey,  irons  for  the  mutinous  sailor, 
degradation  for  the  army's  neophyte,  exist  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  law.  Discipline 
has  always  belonged,  and  will  always  belong  to 
social,  civic  and  religious  conditions  of  life.  The 
nursery  can  hardly  dispense  with  its  salutary  aid. 
Is  it  not  much  easier  to  bend  twigs  than  trees? 
Punishment  ought  to  be  the  last  resort  and  every 
other  expedient  under  the  sun  exercised  before 
that  degradation  be  employed,  for  this  reason,  that 
a  baby's  mind  is  so  tender  that  what  seems  to  a 
mature  mind  malice,  or  total  depravity,  needs  the 
balance  of  premeditation  and  reasoning  to  make 
it  so,  and  the  aggravations  of  young  children  are 
commonly  spontaneous  and  generally  without 
guile. 

It  is  wonderful  what  magic  there  is  in  a  laugh. 
After  holding  the  naughty  little  hands  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  there  is  a  gradual  outbreak  of 
mirth  and— "There now!  Shall  we  send  Captain 
Will  up  the  chimney  ?"  And  away  trots  Merryfoot 
to  lean  over  the  fender  and  blow  with  her  rosy 
mouth  vigorously. 

"  Well,  has  he  gone,  Baby?" 

"  Yes,  I  just  'ope  so  an'  I  don't  want  him  to- 
come  down  here  again  !" 

Something  is  ready  for  the  next  instant's 
amusement,  possibly  a  string  only,  and  the  mind 
is  diverted  into  a  new  and  agreeable  channel. 
Sometimes  the  provocation  is  too  serious  for  a 
laugh  and  then  we  try  sitting  still.  Mother  and 
father  must  learn  to  give  up  their  individual  pur- 
suits at  oncewhen  Baby's  welfare  is  involved,  and 
it  pays  in  the  end.  Half  the  effect  is  lost  if  Baby 
is  seated  in  a  chair  by  himself.  Set  the  naughty 
baby  in  your  own  lap  in  silence,  without  caress  or 
anything  to  amuse  (need  we  add,  without  scold- 
ing?). The  twenty  minutes  possibly  will  do  both 
good  ;  the  gentle  feelings  stirring  in  the  parent's 
heart  will  in  time  find  magnetic  response  in  the 
dear  baby's  and  the  confession  of  sorrow  will 
come  at  last. 

Baby's  punishments  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered before  visitors.  Twice  our  "Miss  Inde- 
pendence "  has  been  partially  undressed  and  put 
for  a  half  hour  into  her  crib  in  mid-morning,  with 
but  one  plaything  to  hold — and  "  no  one  to  speak 
to  her. ' '  This  for  special  and  aggravated  naughti- 
ness, when  in  the  street  with  her  nurse.  It  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  and  was  greatly  dreaded  after- 
ward. But  I  think  one  must  study  carefully  the 
nature  of  the  child,  make  allowance  for  state  of 
weather,  state  of  digestion,  possible  hunger  or 
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thirst.  A  drink  of  water  given  as  a  treat  in  some 
unused  or  prized  cup  will  sometimes  cure  an 
April  shower  ;  in  truth,  I  have  found  water  a  very 
good  "night  cap  "  before  "shaking  the  Dream- 
land Tree. "  Rewards  are  a  great  institution  in  any 
babyland.  To  go  to  a  different  room  for  awhile, 
up-stairs  perhaps,  the  event  to  be  emphasized 
by  the  gift  of  a  little  plum,  a  tiny  bit  of  sugar 
(it  is  marvelous  how  satisfying  a  very  little  is, 
under  such  circumstances),  not,  however,  as  a 
reward  for  being  good,  for  that  should  be  a 
normal  condition,  but  for  not  being  bad. 

But  we  have  found  the  best  of  all  cures  for  that 
bad  condition  your  correspondent  indicates 
as  "pure  cussedness  "  is  employment,  something 
to  do.  Babies  get  tired  of  playing.  Let  them 
"  help  "  by  holding  a  tool  or  clothes,  by  carrying 
papers,  or  by  pretending  or  rather  trying  to  do 
what  elders  do,  to  string  buttons,  make  paper 
lighters,  paper  chairs — but  one  need  not  enumer- 
ate. A  trial  will  suffice  if  parents  will  but  enter 
into  the  baby's  view  of  things  and  make  its  little 
world  their  world. — A.  F.  H. 


Missy's  Play- 
things, with  a 
Moral. 


— Assuredly,  Missy  was  a  child 
of  promise.  She  had  escaped 
through  many  dangers  in  in- 
fancy, only  to  meet  trouble 
under  the  guise  of  those  most  delightful  creatures 
— toys.  Missy  was  getting  old  enough  to  have 
something  to  play  with.  Now,  be  it  known,  her 
mother  had  great  ideas  on  the  subject  of  play- 
things; her  father  also  had  a  few  views.  "  A 
child  should  never  have  anything  ugly  given  it  to 
play  with,"  Madam  asserted  positively,  "and 
only  such  things  as  will  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  its  many  forms,  nothing  easily  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  that  does  not  have  some  use." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  father  declared  that  toys 
were  given  to  amuse  a  child.  If  it  only  amused 
it  for  an  hour,  or  half  that  time,  it  had  not  been 
made  in  vain. 

The  ball  began  rolling  when  Madam  came 
home  from  a  shopping  tour  with  Missy's  first 
toy.  It  was  a  beautifully  carved  rattle  with  silver 
bells.  To  be  sure  it  was  rather  large  for  the  tiny 
hands  that  were  to  hold  it,  and  altogther  it  had  a 
very  substantial  air  about  it.  Papa  murmured 
something  under  his  breath  about  its  lasting  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  but  made  no  other 
remark.  Only  at  night  he  brought  a  mysterious 
package  home  with  him.  In  the  morning  Madam 
was  horrified  to  find  Missy  and  her  father  playing 
with  a  gaily  decorated  "  Jumping  Jack,"  smartly 


dressed  in  red,  its  ugly  grinning  face  surmounted 
by  a  jockey  hat  and  feather. 

As  the  child  grew  in  months  and  wisdom  it 
naturally  followed  that  adoring  friends  and 
relatives,  and  there  was  a  great  clan  of  these, 
came  and  laid  many  gifts  at  her  feet.  And  what 
a  conglomeration  there  was,  to  be  sure  !  Aunt 
Sophia's  first  gift  was  a  charming  bisque  doll, 
with  golden  hair,  and  eyes  of  "  heavenly  blue." 

"  It  is  beautiful,  Sophia,  but  really  I  think  I 
had  best  put  it  away  until  Missy  is  older  and  can 
appreciate  and  hold  it  better,"  pleaded  Madam, 
anxious  not  to  offend  the  implacable  Sophia, 
dreaded  by  the  whole  clan. 

"  I  think,  Janet,  I  am  old  enough  to  judge  of  a 
suitable  present  for  the  child.  I  desire  to  give  it 
to  her  now  !"  And  taking  the  future  victim  from 
Madam's  unwilling  hand,  she  gave  it,  with 
wreathed  becks  and  smiles,  to  tiny  little  Missy.  A 
coo  of  delight,  eager  little* hands  catching  and 
holding  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  without 
warning,  crash  went  the  beautiful  doll  on  the 
floor,  followed  by  a  louder  coo  of  satisfaction.  An 
ominous  silence  followed,  glances  without  words, 
meaning  on  the  one  side,  "  I  told  you  so!"  on 
the  other,  "  Destructive  little  imp  !"  and  then,  still 
without  speaking,  Aunt  Sophia  passed  wrathfully 
away. 

Undaunted  by  Aunt  Sophia's  off-repeated  tale, 
still  others  came,  bringing  with  them  woolly 
lambs,  with  slender  legs  that  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  strong  little  fingers,  beautiful  bright  story 
books  that  went  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and 
many  other  things  that  Missy  soon  destroyed.  For, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  a  very  destructive  child. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rapid  and  whole- 
sale ruin  of  their  presents  annoyed  the  donors, 
although  they  all  had  insisted  Missy  must  have 
them,  and  they  should  have  known  how  unsuit- 
able they  were. 

At  last  Madam  determined  to  make  a  new 
law.  Trembling,  but  determined,  she  called  them 
togther,  and  thus  spoke  to  them: 

"  Dear  ones  of  the  clan!  You  have  all  shown 
your  kindness  and  love  for  Missy  by  the  many 
gifts  you  have  bestowed  upon  her.  While  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness,  I  wish  to  say  something 
more.    Do  not  be  angry,  but  bear  with  me." 

("  We  will,  wewill,"  was  heard  on  all  sides,  for 
Madam  was  a  much  loved  member  of  the  clan.) 

"  While  you  have  all  given  so  freely  to  Missy,  I 
see  the  annoyance  you  feel  when  she  destroys 
your  presents.  But  would  it  be  thus  if  your 
offerings  were  more  suitable  ?    If  the  dolls  had 
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been  rubber,  instead  of  wax,  china  or  bisque?  If 
animals  of  cloth,  whose  legs  could  not  break,  had 
been  given,  instead  of  the  more  fragile  ones  ?  In 
short,  dear  friends,  if  you  would  but  give  appro- 
priate things  for  the  child — things  she  could  not 
easily  break,  tear,  chew  up  or  crush— it  would  be 
a  great  favor  to  me,  and  really  lighten  my 
heart." 

She  sat  down  amid  clapping  of  hands.  Her 
point  was  gained.  They  were  not  offended,  and 
respected  her  wishes;  and  in  the  future  her  plain 
talk  bore  much  good  seed.  For  not  only  did 
Missy  have  suitable  playthings,  but  the  reform 
spread  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  happy  clan. 
— C.  S.  V.,  Evannille,  Ind. 

— Seeing  in  a  recent  number 
A  Three-Cornered  "  Safety  Labels  for  Dangerous 
Vial  for  Poisons.  Bottles,"  I  am  led  to  offer 

another  suggestion.  In  most 
States  the  law  is  sufficient  regarding  labels.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  few  people  stop  to  read  the 
label.  How  many  times  does  a  mother,  or  father, 
or  nurse,  reach  up  to  the  shelf,  and  take  down  a 
vial  of  simple  "  Cough  Syrup,"  turn  it  out  into  a 
spoon  (the  child  with  wraps  on  just  starting  for 
school),  'when,  just  as  it  is  going  into  the  child's 
mouth,  it  is  discovered  that  the  "  wrong  bottle," 
containing  bug  poison,  has  been  taken,  the 
vials  standing  side  by  side,  and  all  alike.  My  plan, 
in  addition  to  the  label,  is  that  a  special  vial  be 
made  for  poisons.  I  would  have  a  law  requiring, 
say,  a  three-cornered  vial,  so  that  reaching,  even 
in  the  dark,  you  encounter  this  odd  shaped  vial, 
and  instinctively  draw  back.  I  would  have  a 
heavy  penalty  attached  for  dispensing  poisons  in 
any  other  kind  or  shape  of  vial,  or  for  using  it  for 
anything  not  a  poison.  Some  such  plan  would 
be  a  great  safeguard.  Children  would  learn  to 
avoid  the  vial  as  a  deadly  thing,  and  adults 
would  be  startled,  for  it  is  in  the  dark  or  in  a  hurry 
that  these  mistakes  occur. — B.  R.  S.,  M.D., 
San  Francisco. 

— From  time  to  time  articles 
Is  There  '*  Light  have  appeared  in  Babyhood 
Ahead?"        treating  upon  the  necessity  of 

trained  mothers,  and  some  of 
us  have  felt  a  comfortable  assurance  that  our 
little  daughters  would  find  the  requisite  knowledge 
prepared  for  their  use  in  time  to  make  them 
trained  mothers. 

Alas  !  no  good  physician  seems  to  have  yet  felt 
called  to  the  special  duty  of  qualifying  women  for 
their  work !    We  are  thankful  for  the  many  valu- 


able papers  in  Babyhood;  we  read  them  care- 
fully and  endeavor  to  profit  by  them;  but  after  all 
it  seems  like  learning  a  language  by  the  help  of 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  we  greatly  feel  the 
need  of  the  oral  instruction  to  be  gained  from  a 
native.  We  take  care  of  a  child,  following  some 
thoughtfully  adopted  plan,  but  lo  !  there  was 
some  qualifying  circumstance  which  completely 
defeated  our  wise  doings,  and  leaves  us  realizing 
that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

I  speak  from  experience.  My  little  sixteen  - 
months-old,  teething  baby  is  now  looking  thin 
and  white  from  the  effects  of  my  intelligent  (?) 
care,  and  I  have  lost  about  three  weeks  while  de- 
laying to  consult  my  doctor.  One  day  seems  to 
have  made  a  great  change  for  the  better  with  him. 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  other  mothers  with 
weaker  children,  and  still  less  judgment.  How 
will  those  babies  recover  the  lost  ground  ?  Must 
they  die  because  their  mothers  are  ignorant  ? 
Must  these  poor,  foolish,  loving  mothers  lose  their 
darlings  because  they  did  not  know  the  danger 
signals  ? 

A  writer  in  a  recent  Open  Window  says  that 
"  until  in  every  household  some  one  knows  the  pro- 
per and  acceptable  way  in  which  every  detail  ot 
nursing  at  home  should  be  done,  unnecessary  suf- 
fering will  be  entailed  upon  our  beloved."  Surely, 
there  is  quite  enough  unavoidable  suffering  in  the 
world;  but  can  we  not  do  more  to  avoid  sickness 
or  to  shorten  it  than  we  have  done  ?  Is  it  not  we 
women  who  must  be  the  ones  to  do  the  nursing, 
whether  we  are  the  mothers  or  sisters  in  the 
house,  and  whether  the  work  done  is  in  our  own 
home  or  some  dear  friend's,  or  more  remote 
neighbor's,  not  necessarily  poor  in  worldly  goods, 
but  perhaps  poverty-stricken  as  to  practical 
knowledge  ? 

But  unless  physicians  will  take  pity  upon  us  and 
show  us  the  way,  how  can  we  walk  in  it  ?  Will  not 
some  giant  of  toil  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  his 
beaten  track,  and,  like  Great  Heart,  pilot  some 
women  and  children  on  their  way,  that  the  good 
work  may  begin,  and  our  little  daughters  find  the 
light  ahead  for  which  we  are  hoping  and  striving  ? 
— A.  K.,  Massachusetts. 

A  Hint         — There  are  innumerable  arti- 
to  Toy-Makers,    cles  sold  as  toys    for  babies 
which  an  enlightened  mother  cannot  trust  her 
I  child  with.    Many  of  them  are  too  fragile  for  the 
i  nursery,  many  more  dangerous  in  some  way  to 
the  child,  either  by  reason  of  paint,  sharp  corners 
J  (tin  dust  pans,  for  instance),  or  great  weight, 
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which  make  them  very  dangerous  missiles.  I  have 
often  watched  teething  babies  and  seen  them  throw 
from  them  the  rubber  toys  especially  designed  to 
comfort  their  hot  gums,  and  also  noticed  theirsub- 
stituting  leather  in  every  form  with  evident  relish. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  leather  animals, 
leather  dolls,  and  even  dolls'  furniture  and  tea 
sets  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  no  one  would 
manufacture  indestructible  toys,  as  the  sales 
would  lie  so  few  compared  with  the  breakable 
wares.  Is  this  thought  uncharitable  ?  Are  babies 
really  capable  of  breaking  every  article  that  man 
can  devise  ? — Alice  Kemuay,  Neivton,  Mass. 

Children's  Pies  —Sensible  parents  do  not  give 
and  Tarts.  their  children  pastry;  but  a 
very  nice  pie,  which  must  not  be  scoffed  at  even 
by  grown  people,  can  be  made  by  using  cream 
instead  of  butter  in  the  crust,  which  makes  it  a 
simple  as  well  as  appetizing  dish.  To  make  it 
really  wholesome  for  children,  no  irritating  spice 
should  be  mixed  with  the  stewed  fruit,  nor  should 
the  latter  be  overloaded  with  sugar.  Nice  little 
tarts  can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  for  variety. — 
C.,  "Jamaica,  Mass. 

Baby  at  the      — There  is  no  place  in  which 
Table.  the  "  nursery  tyrant  "  appears 

to  more  telling  effect  than  at  the  table.  Even  be- 
fore the  owner  has  assumed  control  of  the  little, 
bobbing  head,  and  while  the  backbone  is  yet  soft 
and  yielding,  Baby  is  propped  and  bolstered  with 
pillows,  and  the  smart,  new  high-chair  pushed 
up  to  the  table,  where  begins  a  reign  of  confusion 
and  tyranny,  until,  at  the  age  of  five,  he  passes 
the  bound  of  babyhood  with  habits  of  diet  that 
will  for  the  remainder  of  hi?  life  mark  him  as  a 
dyspeptic,  and  with  habits  of  table  deportment 
that  will  cling  no  less  tenaciously. 

If  the  household  economy  render  Baby's  pres- 
ence at  the  table  unavoidable,  even  before  he  can 
be  taught  to  handle  a  spoon,  or  the  process  of 
teething  is  well  along,  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  in  the  way  of  wise  restraint.  Let  the  high-chair 
be  provided  with  self-supporting  tray  that  will 
effectually  hinder  any  attacks  Baby  may  meditate 
on  table  cloth  or  dishes.  Baby  may  as  well  under- 
stand from  the  start  that  the  table  furnishings  are 
not  for  his  use  or  behoof.  A  spoon  seems  a  very 
harmless  concession  to  grant  the  dimpled,  out- 
stretched hand,  and  he  clamors  most  eloquently 
for  the  shining  thing.  But  the  cunning  tyrant  will 
soon  find  that  the  spoon  is  too  willingly  granted, 
and  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head  he  throws 
the  spoon  to  the  floor  and  demands  Mamma's 


fork.  So  tyrannical  does  a  little  indulgence  make 
him  that  Mamma  will  soon  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
move every  dish  of  food,  every  piece  of  china  or 
silver  within  reach  of  the  little  arms. 

One  instance  I  remember  of  a  little  fellow,  ten 
months  old,  who,  seeing  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  part  of  the  table  was  being  cleared  of  every- 
thing desirable,  scrambled  over  his  tray  onto  the 
table,  and  with  a  few  swift  movements  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  with  the  cream  jug  hugged 
triumphantly  to  his  breast.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  easier  for  both  mother  and  child  had 
the  spoon  been  refused  at  the  start  and  one  of  the 
child's  own  toys  substituted. 

A  little  later  there  comes  a  time  when  Baby  must 
take  the  spoon  in  his  own  hand  and  find  the  way 
to  his  mouth  as  best  he  can,  with  many  a  slip  of 
tongue  or  spoon.  Provide  ample  protection  in  the 
way  of  bibs,  tray,  etc.,  and  patiently  await  de- 
velopments ;  teaching  him  how  much  to  put  in 
the  spoon  at  a  time,  and  which  hand  to  use  in 
carrying  the  spoon  to  the  mouth.  When  he  has 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  spoon,  teach 
him  the  difficult  lesson  of  properly  chewing  the 
food  after  he  has  it  in  his  mouth.  It  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  digestion  if  Baby  learns  to  chew  each 
mouthful  thoroughly  before  swallowing.  This 
may  be  done  by  taking  a  spoonful  of  food  from  his 
plate  and  chewing  it  yourself,  saying,  "See, 
Baby,  this  is  how  Mamma  eats.  Now,  Baby,  try." 
A  little  encouragement  and  a  little  fun  will  help 
along  amazingly. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  matter  of  table 
decorum  that  Baby  will  pick  up  for  himself.  He 
will  look  on  wonderingly  at  first  while  grace  is 
said,  and  will  often  break  out  with  clamor- 
ous protest  at  the  delay  in  serving  the  meal  ;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  he  learns  to  bow  his  head  and 
fold  his  hands,  and  that  without  any  direct  teach- 
ing, but  from  the  natural  quickness  with  which  he 
imitates  the  ways  of  those  about  him. 

Let  him  have  a  napkin  and  ring  of  his  own. 
Teach  him  that  these  are  his  property,  and  that 
he  must  use  the  napkin  as  he  sees  papa  use  it,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  meal  fold  it  neatly  and  replace 
it  in  the  ring.  Do  not  tuck  the  napkin  under  his 
chin,  but  have  a  bib  tied  about  his  neck  and  leave 
him  free  to  use  the  napkin  as  he  sees  grown 
people  do.  A  child  has  no  use  for  a  knife  before 
the  age  of  seven  years.  At  three  years  of  age  I 
furnish  my  children  with  a  fork,  encouraging  the 
use  of  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  little  ones 
soon  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  its  skillful  use. 

As  regards  the  food  to  be  eaten  at  any  meal,  it 
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is  wise,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  all  necessity 
for  choice  on  his  part.  Excepting  such  articles  of 
food  as  you  do  not  consider  suitable  for  him,  and 
such  ones  as  he  has  shown  decided  aversion  to, 
teach  him  to  eat  whatever  food  is  given  to  him, 
liking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  because  others 
do.  Above  all  things,  let  us  avoid  making  our 
baby  a  little  prig.  Never  discuss  his  manners  in 
his  presence,  since  unconsciousness  of  excellence 
is  its  crowning  charm.  —  Olga  Oljen,  Cass  City, 
Mich. 

— Babyhood  once  had  an  arti- 
Crying  and  cle  upon  protracted  crying 
Screaming.  spells,  in  which  the  question 
was  discussed  how  children's 
screaming  and  crying  could  be  checked  and  pre- 
vented. I  was  reminded  of  it  lately  in  reading 
that  most  fascinating  book  of  fifty  years  ago, 
Catlin's  North  American  Indians.  He  says  that 
if  an  Indian  baby  cries,  the  mother  seizes  its 
nose  between  her  two  fingers  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  covers  its  mouth.  Upon 
removing  them,  if  the  baby  gives  another  yell, 
the  fingers  are  instantly  returned  to  mouth  and 
nose,  and  thus,  Mr.  Catlin  declares,  the  Indian 
warriors  of  the  future  soon  learn  that  they  get 
along  better  without  screaming  !  Does  this  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  civilized  crying 
babies  ?  The  joke  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Catlin  re- 
marks on  another  page  that  the  Indians  quite 
spoil  their  children  !  What  he  would  call  parental 
discipline  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  if  the  foregoing 
description  does  not  come  under  that  head. 

The  question  of  screaming  babies  seems  to  be 
one  that  can  be  put  into  a  nutshell,  and  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  certain  great-uncle  of 
mine.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  for  fathers  of  families  to  wean 
their  babies  by  carrying  them  away  from  their 
mothers,  to  sleep  in  the  spare  room.  At  least, 
my  grandfather  did  so  with  his  own  twelve  babies, 
and  so  did  this  great-uncle,  his  brother-in-law. 
Baby  having  passed  her  first  night  away  from  her 
Mamma,  Papa  was  asked  next  morning  how  she 
had  behaved.  "Oh,"  he  answered,  "  she  was 
full  of  virtue,  for  she  was  quite  without  hope." 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion  that  most  babies  who 
are  not  ill  would  be  in  the  same  way  ' '  full  of 
virtue,"  if  they  could  be  "  quite  without  hope  " 
that  they  could  manage  Papa,  Mamma,  Nurse, 
and  indeed  the  whole  household,  by  simply 
screaming  whenever  they  wanted  their  own  way. 
The  same  rule  applies  also  to  children  of  all  ages) 
as  well  as  to  mere  babies.    I  believe  that  most 


violent  crying  fits  are  owing  to  the  fact  that 
children  have  found  by  experience  that  they  can 
gain  their  own  way  by  them,  if  not  always,  at 
least  sometimes. 

The  most  important  thing,  therefore,  is  never 
under  any  circumstances  to  let  a  child  gain  any- 
thing by  crying  and  screaming  for  it.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  women  of  average  intelligence 
will  deliberately  form  the  habit  of  screaming  in 
their  children,  by  giving  up  to  them,  rather  than 
have  the  annoyance  of  hearing  them  scream. 
They  forget  how  much  trouble  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  in  the  future,  for  the  sake  of  pres- 
ent momentary  convenience. 

I  have  always  found  myself  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  good  for  a  violent  fit  of  screaming  as  what 
some  one  calls  "  let-aloneativeness" — that  is, 
simply  going  away,  and  leaving  the  child  to  itself. 
The  more  we  work  over  it  in  such  a  case,  either 
in  the  way  of  punishment  or  persuasion,  the 
more,  as  a  general  rule,  we  excite  it,  and  make 
matters  worse.  A  naughty  child,  however,  if 
treated  by  the  let-alone  method,  will  soon  find 
out,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  a  screaming  fit,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
indulge  in  a  habit  which  only  results  in  being 
left  to  have  its  scream  out.  I  think  that  whipping 
a  child  in  a  violent  screaming  fit  is  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have  seen  it  tried  when  it  only  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  child's  excitement,  which 
is  often  probably  quite  beyond  its  own  power 
of  control. 

At  the  end  of  this  little  article,  I  am  seized 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  the  virtuous  indig- 
nation of  some  possible  reader  of  Babyhood, 
who  will  pour  out  her  wrath  upon  me  for  recom- 
mending such  dreadful  treatment  for  civilized 
babies  as  I  describe  as  practiced  by  Indian 
mammas.  "  Do  you  really  hold  an  Indian  squaw 
up  as  a  model  for  the  civilized  readers  of  Baby- 
hood?" she  will  inquire.  Well,  no,  my  literal 
friend,  I  do  not.  I  only  wished  to  inform  you  of 
some  of  the  varieties  of  baby  training.  I  think 
we  will  leave  our  own  babies'  noses  unpinched. — 
A.  P.  C,  Massachusetts. 

— I  have  often  observed  that  a 
Some  Causes  of  great  many  children  are  untruth - 
Untruthfulness,  ful  because  they  think  that  by 
denying  a  fault  they  will  escape 
punishment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
remedy  in  this  case  is  at  first  to  overlook  the 
fault,  or  else  pass  a  very  light  sentence  on  the 
offender,  in  this  way  convincing  him  that  he  has 
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nothing  to  dread  by  telling  the  truth,  which  may 
eventually  establish  a  good  habit.  Nurses  very 
often,  by  their  example  in  deception,  influence 
children  at  an  early  age  to  tell  falsehoods,  a  habit 
which,  if  not  uprooted  at  that  period,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  task  to  cure  one's  self  of  in  after  years, 
for  like  weeds  in  a  garden  it  grows  without 
cultivation,  becoming  injurious  for  life  to  the 
character  of  either  sex. 

With  many  children  the  "bump  of  imagination" 
is  so  great,  that  they  really  believe  things  have 
occurred  which  have  no  foundation  whatever. 
I  can  recall  a  little  girl  whose  brain  fancies 
were  simply  marvelous,  and  she  seemed  to  en- 
joy relating  stories  by  the  hour,  which  she  firmly 
believed  and  asserted  to  be  true.  Her  parents, 
while  amused, were  greatly  distressed,  fearing  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  fixed  habit  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  correct,  but  as  she  grew 
older  they  reasoned  with  her  in  regard  to  such 
a  serious  fault,  and  by  patient  perseverance  it 
was  eradicated.  She  is  now  an  attractive  young 
lady,  conscientious  and  truthful  in  the  extreme, 
and  often  laughs  at  the  wild  creations  she  in- 
dulged in  as  a  child.  I  do  not  think  we  need  feel 
discouraged  because  so  many  children  are  in- 
clined that  way,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
cases  where  the  disease  cannot  be  cured.  Among 
four  children  I  have  one  little  girl,  whom  we 
always  considered  a  marvel  in  that  respect,  for 
she  never  from  her  earliest  childhood  told  the 
shadow  of  a  falsehood,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of 
being  chronicled  as  a  remarkable  fact. — A.  D.  A. 

_  — A  great  deal  is  said  in  Baby- 

Nursery  Furnish-  ... 

hood  about  the  importance  of 

ings  o  obedience  and  the  necessity  of 

Obedience.  enforcing  it  at  a  very  early  age. 
I,  too,  plainly  see  the  importance  of  obedience, 
and  believe  it  should  be  taught  very  early  ;  but 
while  our  end  should  undoubtedly  be  an  obedient 
child,  the  means  to  attain  that  end  should  be  very 
carefully  considered.  In  my  experience  with 
three  children,  all  now  above  ten  years  of  age,  I 
have  come  to  think  it  of  great  importance  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  prohibition.  The  Japanese 
children  are  said  to  be  remarkably  happy  and 
contented,  rarely  crying  or  fretting.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  it  stated  strongly  that  children  never 
cry  in  Japan.  And  one  great  reason  of  this  peace- 
ful state  is,  that  there  is  no  furniture  in  the  houses 
for  them  to  injure  and  deface.  The  floors  are 
covered  with  soft  matting,  the  low  seats  running 
round  the  walls  of  the  room  with  the  same,  and 


there  are  no  little  tables  to  tip  over,  no  vases 
within  reach  to  be  broken,  no  polished  mahogany 
or  walnut  for  them  to  scratch.  In  this  earthly 
paradise  the  blessed  Japanese  baby  creeps  or 
trots  about  uninjuring  and  uninjured.  He  does 
not  hear  the  wild  scream  of  "  Oh  dear !  there 
goes  the  inkstand,"  the  constant  "No!  No! 
Baby  must  not  touch  that!"  the  final  "Oh,  do 
keep  still,  Baby,  and  let  things  alone,"  which  re- 
sounds in  all  our  homes,  and  makes  us  think  our 
children  naughty  little  meddlers,  when  they  are 
simply  and  naturally  acting  out  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  the  interest  in  their  surroundings 
without  which  they  would  be  little  idiots. 

Now  we  cannot  have  Japanese  houses;  but  we 
can  avoid  in  a  great  measure  having  articles  so 
easily  destroyed  within  a  child's  reach,  and  we 
can  allow  them  many  playthings  which  at  first 
seem  to  us  too  useful  to  be  destroyed.  Every 
child  loves  to  play  with  spools,  to  unwind  the  long 
thread  and  make  coils  and  snarls;  and  yet  our 
first  impulse  is  to  say,  "Oh,  my  nice  spools!  Baby 
can't  have  those!  Naughty,  naughty!"  and  the 
precious  treasure  is  snatched  from  his  grasp. 
But  stop  a  moment,  Mamma  !  A  spool  of  thread 
costs  but  five  cents,  few  toys  cost  less,  and  it  will 
last  a  long  time.  The  scissors  and  needlebook 
he  cannot  have,  though  they  are  equally  attractive 
to  him  ;  let  him  then  enjoy  the  harmless  spools, 
though  they  are  useful  things,  and  save  him  the 
disappointment  of  losing  his  plaything. 

Another  dear  delight  of  the  baby  is  to  pull 
clean  clothes  out  of  a  drawer.  Again  we  make  a 
rush  upon  the  baby,  and  say  "No!  no!"  and 
again  come  tears  and  disappointment.  But  it 
takes  only  a  few  moments  to  replace  the  clothes 
when  Baby  has  had  his  fun,  and  he  has  the  pleas- 
ure which  he  craves,  and  you  are  saved  the  fric- 
tion of  disapproval  and  command.  Perhaps  his 
next  desire  will  be  for  something  pointed  or  made 
of  glass,  and  then  you  will  have  to  deny  him. 

My  baby  sat  by  me  and  pulled  the  handker- 
chiefs from  the  basket  of  clean  clothes,  and  I  said 
nothing,  but  watched  her  unfold  each  and  enjoy 
herself  thoroughly.  Why  she  preferred  them  to 
the  "bowwow"  and  the  little  carts  and  dolls  I 
know  not ;  it  was  sufficient  to  me  that  she  did 
prefer  them,  and  it  was  no  more  trouble  to  refold 
and  replace  them  than  to  pick  up  a  box  of  blocks, 
which  would  always  be  considered  a  legitimate 
plaything. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  many  disappoint- 
ments a  baby  undergoes  in  a  day  ;  disappoint- 
ments as  great  in  proportion  to  his  little  heart  as 
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those  of  your  maturer  age;  imagine  that  your  in- 
teresting  story  is  snatched  from  you  in  the  middle 
of  a  chapter,  the  picture  you  are  studying  turned 
to  the  wall,  the  delicious  pear  or  peach  taken 
away  half  eaten  !  Above  all,  imagine  the  constant 
expression  of  disapproval  that  follows  all  your 
actions,  and  then  enter  into  some  comprehension 
of  what  our  babies  experience. 

Therefore  I  say,  make  it  a  rule  to  avoid  all 
needless  prohibition.  Make  it  another  rule  to  as- 
sociate obedience  with  pleasure;  with  yes,  rather 
than  no.  Tell  the  baby  to  bring  you  the  pretty 
picture  from  the  table,  and  then  show  it  to  him. 
Above  all,  give  him  the  sunshine  of  approval, 
dear  to  a  baby's  heart.  Believe  me,  a  baby  is 
naturally  trustful  and  obedient ;  he  leans  upon 


your  superior  knowledge,  your  care  and  guid- 
ance. Train  the  little  plant  with  patience  and 
gentleness,  and  you  are  sure  of  your  reward .  Let 
punishment,  when  it  must  come,  be  always  given 
with  gentleness.  Never  raise  the  voice  ;  never 
speak  in  anger.  Let  your  firmness  be  tempered 
with  love,  and  be  sure  that  as  you  control  your 
child,  you  never  lose  your  self-control.  If  you  say, 
''This  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  to  it!"  still  keep 
this  standard  of  perfect  gentleness  before  you. 
I  have  failed  times  without  number  in  this  same 
patience  and  self-control  with  my  children,  that 
I  recommend  so  earnestly;  but  oh,  fellow-mothers 
and  fellow-sinners  !  there  is  no  sin  of  which  I  have 
more  heartily  repented  !  —  Christina  Goodwin, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


CURRE> 

The  Decline  of  American  Stamina. 

Our  schools  are  developing  children's  minds  ; 
what  are  they  doing  for  their  bodies  ?  Is  there 
one  boy  in  ten  in  our  schools  deep-chested,  erect, 
well-knit,  and  strong  all  over  ?  Or  one  girl  in 
twenty  ?  Are  there  five  boys  in  an  average  class 
of  sixty  in  any  of  our  public  schools  who  can  run 
a  half  mile,  in  even  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
without  being  badly  blown  and  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  overdoing  themselves  ? 

We  have  left  the  training  of  our  bodies,  espe- 
cially in  our  cities  and  towns,  to  haphazard,  and 
just  that  result  to  be  looked  for  from  such  gross 
neglect  is  seen  everywhere.  Even  the  country 
boy,  with  his  open  fields  and  ample  sunlight,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  invigorating  farm-work, 
simply  calls  into  play  the  same  muscles  which 
several  generations  of  ancestors  had  developed, 
and  is  weak  in  the  other  and  unused  parts.  But 
with  the  city  boy  it  goes  much  further  than  this. 
Instead  of  being  strong  in  some  muscles  they  are 
often  weak  in  about  all  of  them,  and,  as  a  natural 
result,  in  their  nervous  and  vital  systems  as  well. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, well  says  on  this  point : 

"There  is  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  not 
infrequently  seen  nowadays  in  children  and 
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youth,  especially  among  females,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  an  irritable,  easily  overwrought 
and  unsteady  nervous  system,  arrested  muscular 
development,  disordered  digestion,  and  enfeebled 
powers,  of  assimilation,  which  might  well  be  called 
cachexia  scholastica,  since  it  is  largely  and  some- 
times directly  brought  about  by  ignorant  and 
foolish  parents  and  teachers,  who  force  and  cram 
and  overwork  the  undeveloped  brains  of  children, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  neglecting  or  frowning 
upon  their  play  and  exercise,  do  their  best  to 
retard  the  growth  and  development  which  they 
ought  to  promote  and  regulate." 

Is  there  not  that  in  this  which  may  well  set 
every  thoughtful  parent  and  teacher  consider- 
ing whether  there  is  not  crying  need  of  reform 
here  ? 

Now  let  Boston  put  Dr.  Sargent  on  its  School 
Board  ;  New  York,  Dr.  White  or  Dr.  Savage  of 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  or  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium  at  West  Point,  with  Prof.  Dowd  to 
help  him ;  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the 
Adelphi  Academy  ;  Philadelphia,  Dr.  White,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  education,  give  the 
children's  bodies,  not  a  third  and  the  mind  the 
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other  two-thirds,  but  give  their  bodies  simply 
one-tenth,  and  give  these  experienced  and  able 
men  free  scope  to  at  once  put  their  ideas  in  active 
practice,  not  in  some  one  high  or  normal  school 
alone,  but  in  every  public  school  in  the  city. 
There  is  no  need  of  having  all  follow  any  one 
system.  There  are  as  many  good  methods  of 
bodily  training  as  there  are  kinds  of  food.  If  the 
studies  stand  in  the  way,  lop  off  some  of  the  less 
important  ones— enough  till  of  the  five  hours  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  our  children  each  day 
their  bodies  shall  have  at  least  half  an  hour.  For 
health  is  almost  as  important  as  a  smattering  of 
history,  or  even  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography. 
In  that  half  hour  every  scholar  in  the  city  can  be 
readily  given  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  yet  never 
violent  exercise  for  about  every  muscle  of  body  or 
limb,  and  for  the  entire  lungs,  and  can  quickly 
be  taught — a  thing  they  now  know  practically 
nothing  about — just  what  muscles  any  known 
exercise  calls  into  play. 

The  work  can  be  done  at  present  right  in  the 
school-room,  the  windows  being  thrown  open  to 
let  out  the  air  which  has  already  been  breathed  a 
number  of  times  and  let  in  the  fresh  pure  article. 
The  quickened  circulation,  the  deep  breathing, 
the  buoyant,  gay  feeling  which  lively  exercise 
always  brings,  will  send  them  back  to  their  books 
with  brains  cleared,  nerves  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  mental  and  bodily  machinery  the  better  for 
this  brief  unbending  of  the  bow. 

Let  them  study  also  the  best  elementary  work 
on  hygiene.  But  if  there  is  only  time  for  one  of 
the  two,  get  the  exercise  and  let  the  books  go. 
Then  so  arrange  the  afternoon,  as  they  do  at 
Harvard,  that  the  hours  from  four  to  six  are  left 
wide  open  for  exercise.  Get  the  parents  to  see 
to  it  that  no  piano  practice  or  anything  else  shall 
interfere  with  these  afternoon  hours  of  play.  If 
it  is  the  skating  time  of  year,  and  the  ice  is  good, 
teach  them  what  skating  does,  what  parts  it  calls 
into  play,  and  what  it  does  not.  If  it  is  the  row- 
ing time,  what  rowing  does  ;  and  so  of  swim- 
ming and  tennis,  canoeing  and  foot-ball,  and  all 
the  popular  sports,  each  in  its  season  — knowl- 
edge, by  the  way,  that  they  will  acquire  in  one 
lesson,  and  with  avidity.  Show  them  how  much 
work  is  enough,  and  what  will  overdo.  Urge 
the  thin-legged  to  devote  much  of  their  two 
hours  to  foot-work,  of  which  there  is  such  a 
pleasant  variety,  and  the  narrow-chested  to  arm 
and  shoulder  work. 

Especially  impress  it  on  the  weak,  the  poorly 
built,  and  the  over-studious,  who  are  not  good 
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at  any  sport,  that  they  are  going  to  make  very 
one-sided  men  and  women,  if  they  live  that  long, 
and  get  them  out-of-doors  in  all  weathers  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  vigor  and  stamina,  so  necessary  to 
all  who  hope  to  ever  accomplish  anything  ira 
life. 

If  there  are  not  fit  skating-places  and  play- 
grounds and  other  facilities  yet,  see  what  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  in  the  locality  to  get  them, 
and  have  that  done.  And  in  the  other  cities  and' 
in  the  towns  and  villages  the  teachers  themselves 
can  easily  find  out  most  or  all  that  these  experts 
are  doing  in  the  large  cities  and  substantially 
copy  it.  If  they  do  not  know  how  to,  and  are 
not  prompt  to  learn,  put  in  their  places  teachers 
who  do  know  how  ;  for  once  it  is  known  that  the 
authorities  require  this  qualification  in  a  teacher 
— and  really  a  qualification  very  easily  acquired 
— it  will  come,  and  come  quickly. —  William 
Blaikie,  in  Harper* s  Magazine. 

Her  Reward. 

If  mothers  sometimes  feel  that  they  are  living 
rather  narrow  lives  in  confining  themselves  to  a 
routine  of  home  duties  while  others  are  busy  in 
the  world's  affairs,  let  them  take  heart  of  hope 
from  testimony  like  the  following,  given  in  at 
little  book  called  Letters  to  Elder  Daughters. 

"We  were  very,  very  poor,"  said  a  now 
wealthy  business  man,  talking  of  his  early  life  -T 
"  but  it  never  seemed  to  us  children  that  we  were 
poor,  because  our  mother  always  seemed  happy 
with  us.  She  was  constantly  planning  some- 
little  pleasure  for  us  that  was  all  our  own,  and 
we  thought  we  had  the  nicest  time  at  home  of 
any  children  we  knew.  It  was  making  for  us 
little  rabbits  or  birds  out  of  bread  dough,  or 
some  molasses  candy,  or  turnover  pies  in  fruit 
season,  or  some  little  thing  to  give  us  pleasure 
and  show  how  she  thought  of  us  continually. 
Then  she  was  always  encouraging  us  to  hope  for 
better  days,  and  always  hopeful  herself  for  the 
great  things  her  children  were  going  to  do  for 
her  when  they  grew  up  to  be  good  and  useful 
men.  * 

"  We  went  to  school  barefoot  and  carried  with 
us  our  dinners,  often  only  corn  bread  and 
molasses,  but  it  was  always  wrapped  up  in  a 
clean  white  bit  of  cloth,  so  that  it  might  look, 
attractive  ;  and  one  of  the  most  touching  recol- 
lections of  my  childhood  is  of  seeing  my  dear 
mother  patiently  washing  and  ironing  those  bits 
of  white  cloth  for  our  school  lunches."  And 
when  that  mother,  in  after  years,  was  suddenly 
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stricken  with  a  fatal  sickness,  a  special  train, 
chartered  with  instantaneous  haste,  took  two  of 
those  stalwart  sons,  with  all  the  dispatch  that 
money  and  influence  could  buy,  to  that  mother's 
bedside  in  time  to  receive  her  parting  words  of 
love  and  blessing,  and  witness  her  dying  smile. 

Such  a  place,  such  a  kingdom,  in  the  hearts  of 
her  children,  it  is  worth  any  mother's  toil  and 
care  and  weariness  to  win. — Congregationalist. 

Babyland. 

There's  a  wonderful  country  we  all  of  us  know 
Where  the  strangest  things  talk,  and  the  queerest 
things  grow, 

Where  the  Fairies  and  Brownies  guard  everything 
nice, 

And  delight  the  small  children  with  charming  ad- 
vice; 

Where  there's  nobody  rich,  yet  there's  nobody 
poor, 

For  all  are  content,  light  of  heart,  and  secure; 
And  the  name  of  this  country,  where  all  these 
things  be, 

Is  innocent  Babyland,  land  of  the  wee. 

I  lived  in  this  Babyland,  long  years  ago 
(We  all  of  us  live  there  at  some  time,  you  know), 
But  somebody  kept  me  one  morning  from  play 
And  took  me  to  school,  as  they  called  it,  that 
day. 

I  sang  as  I  went,  for  I  guessed  nothing  then, 
And  thought  myself  wise  with  my  book  and  my 
pen. 

Ah!  little  I  knew  as  I  danced  on  in  glee 
That  I  had  left  Babyland — land  of  the  wee. 

They  taught  me  to  read,  and  they  taught  me  to 
write, 

They  filled  my  head  so,  that  it  thought  in  the 
night, 

I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Babyland  then 
And  have  no  more  bother  of  thinking  again. 
But  try  as  I  would  to  remember  the  way — 
'Twas  lost  and  forgotten  forever  that  day, 
For  none  may  return,  once  they  leave  it,  and  see 
Their  innocent  Babyland,  land  of  the  wee. 

Oh,  little  folks  living  in  Babyland  now, 
Sing  with  the  birds  as  they  sing  on  the  bough. 
Dance  with  the  blossoms  that  dance  at  your  feet, 
Laugh  with  each  other  whenever  you  meet, 
Sleep,  and  in  dreaming  know  naught  of  the  care 
Kept  far  away  from  your  Babyland  fair. 
Know  that  your  happiest  hours  must  be 
While  you  are  at  play  in  your  land  of  the  wee. 

—  Good  Housekeeping, 


Don't  Toss  the  Baby. 

The  throwing  a  baby  into  the  air  and  catching 
him  again  is  always  a  risky  practice,  certain 
though  the  tosser  may  be  of  his  quickness  of  eye 
and  sureness  of  hand.  A  sudden  and  unexpected 
movement  of  the  child  in  his  mid-air  flight  may 
result  in  a  cruel  fall . 

A  gay  young  father  snatched  up  his  baby  boy 
one  morning  and  tossed  him  to  the  ceiling.  Twice 
the  little  fellow  went  flying  through  the  air  and 
came  down  safely  into  the  waiting  arms.  The 
third  time  the  excited  child  gave  a  spring  of  de- 
light as  his  father's  hands  released  him,  plunged 
forward,  and  pitching  over  his  father's  shoulder, 
fell  head  downward  to  the  floor.  When  the  poor 
child  came  out  of  the  stupor  in  which  he  lay  for 
hours  it  was  found  that,  though  no  bones  had 
been  broken,  the  brain  had  sustained  an  injury 
that  would,  in  all  probability,  render  the  child  an 
imbecile. 

Another  baby  snatched  from  the  floor  and 
tossed  into  the  air  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the 
top  of  the  head  from  the  pointed  ornament  of  a 
chandelier.  Still  another  child  slipped  between 
her  father's  hands  as  he  caught  at  her  in  her  down- 
ward flight,  and  although  his  frenzied  grasp  on 
the  baby's  arm  saved  her  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  it  wrenched  the  muscles  and  sinews  so 
cruelly  that  the  girl's  arm  was  shrunken  and  prac- 
tically useless  to  her  all  her  life.  These  are 
extreme  cases,  but  the  fact  of  their  occurring  at  all 
should  be  enough  to  warn  one  from  the  habit  of 
relinquishing  one's  hold  on  a  child  when  tossing  it. 
— Christian  Leader. 


An  Echo  from  "  Babyhood  "  on  Rocking. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  children  should  be  rocked  to 
sleep  in  the  arms.  A  certain  class,  of  those  who 
may  be  typified  as  the  "  sentimental  mother  "  set, 
write  pages  about  the  joy  of  lulling  a  little  one  to 
sleep  on  the  bosom,  and  have  no  words  too  harsh 
for  those  hard-hearted  mammas  who  tuck  their 
babies  into  their  cradles  and  let  them  go  off  to 
sleep  by  themselves. 

No  mother  who  really  loves  her  baby  knows 
much  greater  bliss  than  that  of  cuddling  the  soft 
little  form  in  her  arms,  and  rocking  and  singing 
him  off  to  the  land  of  Nod.  But  it  is  a  luxury  in 
which  few  mothers  can  afford  to  indulge  regularly. 
Most  babies  go  to  sleep  just  at  the  time  when  the 
father  of  the  family  comes  home  for  his  supper  or 
late  dinner.  The  woman  who  keeps  but  one  ser- 
vant must  lend  a  hand  in  the  dining-room,  while 
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she  who  has  a  larger  staff  of  domestics  at  her  com- 
mand must  dress  herself  for  dinner.  Even  if  mat- 
ters are  so  arranged  that  bahy's  bed-time  does  not 
interfere  with  the  evening  meal,  the  question  arises 
.is  to  whether  the  child  is  any  better  off  for  being 
rocked  to  sleep  on  the  mother's  shoulder.  Phy- 
sicians say  that  a  baby  is  more  at  ease  in  his  crib 
or  cradle,  where  he  can  stretch  out  his  limbs,  than 
when  held  and  heated  in  any  one's  arms. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  manifest  incon- 
venience that  arises  when  for  any  reason  the 
mother  is  unable  to  put  the  child  to  sleep.  The 
suffering  the  little  creature  undergoes,  in  thus 
being  robbed  of  his  cherished  luxury,  would  be 
unknown  to  him  were  he  in  the  habit  of  drowsing 
off  in  his  own  little  bed.  The  happiest  and  most 
comfortable  babies  are  those  who,  after  tender 
good  night  caresses,  nestle  down  into  soft  pillows 
underneath  warm  blankets,  with  no  danger  ahead 
of  the  sharp  waking  that  often  accompanies  the 
transfer  from  the  warm  arms  to  the  chilly  bed. 

Once  asleep,  the  baby's  slumbers  should  be  un- 
disturbed. He  should  never  be  dragged  out  of 
his  happy  dreaming  to  be  exhibited  to  even  the 
most  doting  relatives.  He  relishes  such  an  expe- 
rience as  little  as  would  his  elders  enjoy  being 
routed  out  of  their  first  naps  to  be  inspected  by  a 
company  of  curious  foreigners.  The  only  hand- 
ling that  should  be  permitted  is  the  occasional 
turning  over  bestowed  upon  young  babies  who 
are  not  strong  enough  to  move  themselves.  They 
will  generally  sleep  all  the  better  for  the  change 
of  position. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"  There  Is  a  Happy  Land." 

How  many  of  the  myriads  who  in  childhood 
have  sung:  "There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far 
away, "  know  anything  of  its  writer?  His  name 
is  Andrew  Young,  and  he  is  now  eighty  years  of 


age,  still  mentally  and  physically  vigorous  and 
retaining  in  all  its  early  freshness  his  sympathy 
with  children.  The  hymn  was  composed  in 
1838.  The  tune  to  which  it  is  married  is  an  old 
Indian  air,  which  blended  with  the  music  of  the 
woods  in  the  primeval  forest  long  before  Sunday- 
schools  were  thought  of.  The  hymn  was  com- 
posed for  the  melody.  Its  bright  and  strongly 
marked  phrases  struck  Mr.  Young's  musical  ear 
the  first  time  he  heard  it  casually  played  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  asked  for  it  again  and  again. 
It  haunted  him.  Being  accustomed  to  relieve  the 
clamor  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  rhyme, 
words  naturally  followed,  and  so  the  hymn  was 
created.  Mr.  Young  happened  to  have  his  hymn 
performed  in  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Gall,  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Gall  &  Inglis.  It  got  into  print.  It  has  been 
translated  into  nineteen  different  languages.  And 
yet  the  author  has  never  received,  and,  indeed, 
has  never  been  offered,  a  penny  remuneration. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


It  Was  a  Girl. 

It  is  soberly  related  that  a  youthful  married 
couple  whose  house  has  recently  been  glorified 
by  the  addition  of  a  fac-simile  of  the  beautiful 
mother,  decided  to  have  the  christening  service  at 
home.  A  venerable  minister  was  called  to  offi- 
ciate. He  took  the  babe  in  his  arms  very  affec- 
tionately and  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
the  young  parents.  "  See  that  you  train  up  this 
child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go  ;  that  you  sur- 
round  him  with  the  best  influences,  and  that  you 
give  him  a  good  example.  If  you  do  so  who 
knows  but  he  may  become  a  John  Wesley  or  a 
George  Whitfield  ?  What  is  his  name  ?"  "  Nellie, 
sir,"  replied  the  mother. — Boston  Traveller. 
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ITTLE  Mabel  is  four  and  a  half. 
She  went  to  her  Grandma's  one 
day,  and  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  her  and 
her  Auntie.  "Grandma  has  a 
cold,  Mabel,  and  is  almost  sick." 
"  And  has  little  Allen  (a  younger 
cousin)  a  cold  too  ?"  asked  Ma- 
bel. "  Yes,"  said  Auntie.  After 
a  moment's  thought  a  sudden 
light  broke  over  the  little  girl's  face  and  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Then  is  little  Allen  a  Grandma?" 

This  same  Mabel  was  found  one  afternoon  eat- 
ing green  apples  and  was  told  she  must  not  do  it 
any  more  because  it  would  make  her  sick.  The 
next  morning  she  said  to  her  Mamma,  "  Did  1 
sleep  good  last  night?"  "Why,  yes,"  said  her 
mother,  wonderingly.  "  That's 'cause  I  ate  green 
apples,"  was  the  pleased  response. 

Two-year-old  Dell  saw  her  father  using  a  com- 
modity that  was  new  to  her  and  asked  what  it  was. 
"  Anti-kalsomine,"  said  he;  then,  as  she  did  not 
try  to  repeat  it  as  she  usually  did  new  terms,  he 
said,  "Say  it,  Dell."  "Ugh,  ugh,"  responded  Miss 
Dell,  shaking  her  curly  head,  "my  mouf's  too 
short." 

Little  Allen,  who  a  year  ago  at  two  years  of  age 
called  the  moon  "  Papa's  dollar  "  and  the  setting 
sun  a  "lamp,"  has  been  making  further  astronom- 
ical observations.  Looking  in  the  early  evening  for 
the  moon  he  discovered  instead  a  star.  "  What  is 
that  ?"  asked  his  Papa.  "  I  don't  know."  Allen  said 
at  first  ;  then  after  a  moment  added  triumphantly, 
"Oh,  I  know  what  'tis.  It's  a  nittle  (little)  piece  of 
de  moon." 

A  few  months  before  this,  his  Mamma  not  being 
well  one  day  said  to  him  when  troubled  with  ques- 
tions, "  Mamma's  sick."  He  went  cheerfully  away, 
but  in  a  few  moments  was  scratching  the  frost  from 
the  window  pane,  a  thing  forbidden.  "  I  scratch- 
ing de  window,  Mamma,"  said  he,  seeing  she  took 
no  notice  of  it.  "  But  you  mustn't,"  she  answered. 
"  Oo  can't  talk,  Mamma,"  was  the  quick  response, 
"  oo's  sick." 

When  this  mamma  was  a  three-year-old  she  was 
very  talkative,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  much 
amused  by  her  ready  answers  sought  to  puzzle  her. 
At  last,  after  trying  some  time,  he  finally  hit  upon 
a  "poser."  The  small  maiden  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear beaten,  however,  and  she  responded,  "I  can't 
talk  for  about  a  minute." — H.  E.  H'.,  Reedsburg, 
Wis. 

— May,  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years,  was 
observed  by  her  father  singing  something  which 
sounded  very  peculiar,  so  he  asked  what  her  song 
was.  "  Oh,  just  a  hymn  I'm  making  up,"  said  she. 
On  being  asked  to  sing  it  for  him,  she  gave  the  fol- 
lowing decidedly  original  "hymn": 

"  In  heaven  there'll  be  no  more  sorrow, 
There'll  be  no  more  sickness  there  ; 
No  whooping-cough,  no  scarlet  fever,  nor  measles. 
But  every  one  will  be  just  as  well  as  they  would  like 

to  be." 

The  same  little  girl,  before  the  birth  of  a  baby 
brother,  had  been  very  anxious  to  have  one,  and 
nightly,  for  at  least  six  months,  had  added  to  her 
usual  prayer,  "Please  give  me  a  baby  brother." 
When  the  brother  arrived,  and  her  Papa  told  her 
what  the  Heavenly  Father  had  given  us,  she  ex- 


pressed no  surprise ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  Mamma's  room,  said,  "Oh,  Mamma, 
the  Lord  did  answer  my  prayer,  didn't  He  ?"  A 
neighbor,  who  had  no  children,  asked  her  if  she  could 
not  let  her  have  the  baby,  saying,  "  Your  Mamma 
has  two  little  girls,  and  I  have  no  children."  May 
looked  at  her  thoughtfully  a  few  minutes  and  then 
said,  "No,  I  can't  let  you  have  our  baby,  for  I 
prayed  for  him,  and  I'm  sure  the  Lord  didn't  mean 
him  for  you,  or  He'd  have  sent  him  to  your  house. 
But  (consolingly)  may  be,  Mrs.  Y.,  if  you  want  one 
very  badly,  the  Lord  will  give  you  one,  if  you  pray 
for  it." 

The  same  girl  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  years 
could  read  very  well,  and  was  presented  with  a 
Bible,  in  which  she  read  daily.  One  morning,  in- 
stead of  turning  to  her  usual  place  in  the  Gospels, 
she  began  to  finger  the  Old  Testament,  found  a 
place,  and  settled  down  to  read.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  remarked,  "  This  is  a  funny  thing  for  the  Bible." 
"Where  are  you  reading?"  said  I.  "  Oh,  I've  just 
been  looking  at  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  I  think 
Solomon  had  a  very  lively  imagination."  "Why  ?" 
"Oh,  he  talks  so  much  about  his  '  love  skipping  like 
a  young  roe,'  and  I  think  it  sounds  queer." — M.  L. 
£.,  Manayunk,  Pa. 

— One  of  our  neighbors,  a  little  boy  of  nine  years, 
had  learned  his  verse  at  Sunday-school,  "I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered."  The  next  Sabbath  the 
verse  was  called  for  ;  no  one  in  the  class  could  re- 
member it.  Our  little  friend,  however,  had  a  glim- 
mer of  light,  and  holding  up  his  hand,  said  :  "  I  can't 
remember  exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  know  it  was 
something  about  Apollinaris  Water  I" 

Our  own  little  girl,  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
seeing  a  horse  with  one  of  those  thick  flannel  pieces 
(are  they  chest-protectors  ?)  hung  from  its  neck,  as 
we  often  see  them,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Mamma!  see 
the  horse  with  a  bib  on!"—  E.  M.  S.,  Elizabeth, 

n.  r. 

— Our  little  Lydia.who  is  not  quite  three  years  old, 
is  a  bright,  intelligent  child,  and  always  has  an 
answer  ready.  Her  Grandpa  and  Grandma  gave 
her  a  copy  of  Baby/and,  to  which  she  has  become 
very  much  attached,  and  will  listen  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  stories — in  fact,  has  herself  learned  so  she 
can  repeat  portions  of  them.  A  few  days  since,  her 
Papa  said  to  her,  "  Lydia,  I  think  the  next  book  you 
have  will  have  to  be  a  copy  of  Chatterbox  "  to  which 
she  very  quickly  replied,  "Oh,  no,  I've  got  a 
chatterbox."  "Where  is  it?"  asked  Papa,  and  the 
answer  came,  "  In  my  mou/." 

Her  first  salutation  on  waking  in  the  morning 
is:  "  Mamma,  Mamma."  On  a  recent  morning  she 
awoke  quite  early,  and  her  first  exclamation  was: 
"  Mamma,  Mamma,  where's  Papa  ?"  Then  being 
satisfied  that  they  were  both  near,  she  said  :  "  I'se 
glad  to  see  you  ;  where  you  been  ?"  Mamma  re- 
plied, "I  have  not  been  anywhere,  Lydia."  "Yes 
you  have."  "Where?"  said  Mamma.  Quick  as 
a  flash,  and  with  eyes  beaming  with  roguishness,  she 
exclaimed,  "Been  to  sleep." — S.  D,  P.,  Monument 
Beach.  Mass. 

— The  doctor  called  to  see  the  baby  brother  of  our 
little  girl  of  three.  When  he  had  gone,  she  told  the 
nurse  her  dolly  was  sick  and  she  wanted  the  doctor 
sent  for.  She  was  asked  if  she  wanted  Dr.  Strong 
(the  doctor's  name);  she  replied,  "No;  why  not 
send  for  Dr.  Weak  1"—J.  S. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THERE  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  nursery-maids  must 
soon  make  itself  so  felt  that  they  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  a  new  order  of  things  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  A  letter  from  a 
correspondent  which  we  print  this  month, 
again  shows  how  great  is  the  need  of  a  kind 
of  help  entirely  different  from  the  "  nurse  " 
as  we  now  know  her.  Not  that  there  are 
not  numerous  instances  of  faithfulness  and 
ability  already  existing  in  this  department  of 
domestic  assistance ;  but  that  the  trained 
nursery-maid — not  "  trained  nurse  "  for  the 
sick,  but  Care-taker  for  the  well — has  yet  to 
appear.  Year  by  year  greater  attention  is 
being  given  by  parents  to  the  rules  of  hygiene 
which  tend  to  develop  children  in  better 
physical  and  intellectual  health  ;  more  study 
is  probably  now  given  than  ever  before,  to 
improved  methods  in  early  education ;  helps 
and  aids  of  all  kinds  for  the  nursery  appear 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers ;  more 
medical  men  are  giving  close  attention  as 
specialists  to  the  diseases  of  infancy ;  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  everywhere  to 
believe  that  babyhood,  more  than  child- 
hood, is  the  starting-point  of  good  or  ill  in 
the  majority  of  cases — as  in  the  confession 
of  one  of  our  contributors  this  month,  who, 
having  made  some  set  rules  for  his  daughter 
to  observe,  suddenly  discovered  that  he  "  had 
begun  just  sixteen  years  too  late."  Progress 
must  keep  pace  with  itself,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  these  advances  in  thought  and  method 
can  be  made  without  positive  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  nursery  help,  just  as  more 
efficient  aid  in  the  care  of  the  sick  has,  within 
the  past  dozen  years,  been  provided  in  the 
"  trained  nurse"— the  physician's  assistant, 
and  representative  during  his  absence,  in  the 


sick  room.  Of  course  higher  pay  must  be 
given  than  is  now  the  rule,  for  a  higher  grade 
of  service  ;  but  that  there  are  thousands  of 
families  able  and  willing  to  give  it  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt ;  and  even  among  those  who 
are  in  moderate  circumstances  and  to  whom 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  present  "  nurse  "  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  tax,  we  believe  there  are  many 
who  would  readily  curtail  expenses  in  certain 
other  directions  for  the  rest  and  relief  which 
would  come  to  both  mother  and  father  to 
have  an  educated  and  refined  nursery  assist- 
ant, who,  they  could  feel  assured,  would  be- 
come a  partner  with  them  in  doing  all  for 
their  charges  that  could  be  done  by  any  one. 
We  think  our  correspondent  disposes  effect- 
ually of  the  objection  of  expense,  when  she 
suggests  that  it  is  for  only  a  comparatively 
short  time  that  such  help  is  required  ;  and 
that,  being  at  the  time  of  life  when  every  in- 
fluence "  counts  "  for  its  greatest,  we  should 
be  anxious  to  obtain  the  best.  We  commend 
to  all  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  R.  W.'s 
communication. 


This  subject  has  been  broached  in  Baby- 
hood before,  and  our  readers  will  remember 
that  we  took  pains  at  one  time  to  obtain  the 
opiniens  of  a  number  of  leading  medical  men, 
and  others  whose  views  were  valuable,  upon 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion which  should  graduate  trained  nursery- 
maids. There  appeared  to  be  no  lack  of 
belief  that  such  an  institution  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  exceedingly  useful ;  but  so  far  as 
we  know  it  has  taken  no  definite  shape  as  yet. 
But  we  think  it  quite  possible  that  much  may 
be  done  within  the  circle  of  Babyhood's  own 
readers,  without  waiting  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
I  who  are  graduates  of  the  nurse  training  schools 
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(and  there  are  many)  would  accept  posi- 
tions such  as  we  describe,  or  our  subscribers 
may  know  of  refined  and  fairly  educated 
young  women  who,  dependent  upon  their 
own  earnings  and  having  an  aptitude  in  the 
care  of  children,  would  undertake  to  combine 
the  "  nursery-governess  "  with  the  "  nurse  " — 
creating  a  kind  of  position  as  useful  and  honor- 
able as  it  would  be  new  and  lucrative.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  employment 
for  women  which  now  stands  with  such  wide- 
open  gates,  while  so  many  other  occupations 
are  hopelessly  over-crowded.  For  such  as 
would  be  disposed  to  enter,  Babyhood  will 
cheerfully  open  its  advertising  columns,  free, 
until  a  fair  test  is  made  to  ascertain  if  there 
does  exist  any  considerable  number  who 
would  undertake  this  new  departure.  We 
need  hardly  say  to  such  that  an  advertise- 
ment in  Babyhood  would  reach  the  class 
most  appreciative  of  faithful  assistance,  with  a 
directness  which  no  other  periodical  or  news- 
paper would  afford.  Let  us  hope  that  a  be- 
ginning of  the  experiment  will  soon  be  made. 


Speaking  of  advertisements,  here  are  a  few 
selected  at  random  from  a  daily  paper,  fairly 
representative  of  a  couple  of  columns  of  an- 
nouncements calling  attention  to  the  unques- 
tionable qualifications  of  the  advertisers  : 

COMPETENT  INFANT'S  NURSE;  CAN  TAKE 
^  entire  charge  from  birth  and  bring  up  on  bottle  ;  four 
years'  reference.   . 

A   VERY  RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  GIRL,  LATELY 
landed,  to  take  care  of  growing  children  and  do  plain 
sewing.    No  cards.  st.  (ring  Mrs.   's  bell). 

A  FIRST-CLASS  PROTESTANT  NORTH  GERMAN 
as  infant's  nurse  ;  can  take  care  of  babies  from  birth  ; 
best  city  references.   . 

YOUNG  GIRL  AS  NURSE  TO  YOUNG  CHIL- 
*  dren  ;  can  bring  baby  up  on  bottle ;  competent  to 
take  charge  at  night  ;  best  city  reference.   . 

AS  FIRST-CLASS  INFANT'S  NURSE;  CAN  TAKE 
entire  charge  of  infant  from  birth,  and  bring  up  on 
bottle  ;  ten  years'  best  city  reference.   (first  bell). 

N  AGED  NURSE  TO  MIND  A  CHILD  IN  GOOD 
or  bad  health  ;  no  cards.   . 


A 


The  addresses,  which  we  have  left  blank, 
were  in  every  case  among  the  poorest — in 
some  cases  disreputable — parts  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  com- 
petence "  claimed  really  exists  in  any  case. 
Is  it  not  deplorable,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  that 


such  a  class  of  advertisers  constitute,  appar- 
ently, the  bulk  of  the  fraternity  to  whom  are 
intrusted  the  molding  of  body  and  soul  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  every  day?  We 
may  get  a  little  entertainment  (with  a  moral) 
on  the  humorous  side,  from  this  nursery 
tale,  which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
recently : 

"  Remember,  Honora,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins  to  the 
new  nurse  girl,  "  that  I  do  not  allow  the  children  to 
hear  stories  that  might  frighten  them  when  they  go 
to  bed.  You  may  tell  them  about  birds  and  harm- 
less little  fairy  stories,  but  nothing  about  bears  or 
lions." 

"  Yis,  mem,"  replied  Honora  ;  and  this  was  the 
harmless  little  story  she  told  that  night  : 

"  Wanst  there  wuz  a  gr-r-reat  big  monsther  of  an 
animal  wid  horns  an'  a  tail  of  hot  fire  an'  teeth  a 
yard  long  that  wint  around  in  the  dead  of  the  noight 
atin  up  little  byes  an'  girruls  that  bothered  their 
nurse  askin'  her  to  get  up  an'  give  them  wather  in 
the  noight  and  tellin'  how  she  lift  the  baby  for  a 
wurrud  with  the  perlace-min  in  the  parruk  and 
little  things  loike  that.  An'  this  ter-r-rible  big 
monsther  could  go  roight  through  solid  walls, 
moind  yeez,  an'  he'd  ate  yeez  up  'fore  yeez  could 
scrame  out.  Now  cuddle  up  an'  go  to  slape  like  good 
byes  an'  girruls  or  he'll  be  afther  yeez  av  yeez  say  a 
wurrud.  Moind  that.  Sthop  yer  shiverin'  now, 
Birdie  ;  an'  phwat  do  yeez  mane  by  chatterin'  yer 
teeth  loike  that,  Willie  ?  To  slape  wid  yeez  or  yeez'll 
be  ate  up  the  minit  I  takes  the  light  out." 


It  is  worth  while  to  reprint  here  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNutt,  previously  quoted  in 
Babyhood,  on  the  practicability  of  a  short 
course  of  instruction  in  nursery  regimen 
being  offered  by  institutions  :  "  Matrons  of 
large  institutions  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
bright  girls  who  will  come  for  six  months  or 
a  year  at  low  wages  in  consideration  of  in- 
struction and  a  diploma.  People  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  pay  something  in  order  to  get 
better  nurses ;  therefore  the  higher  wages 
paid  to  a  girl  having  a  certificate  from  some 
reputable  institution  ought  to  make  such  in- 
struction sought  after.  It  has  long  seemed 
inexplicable  to  me  that  a  mother  will  give  far 
more  time  and  care  to  finding  a  cook  than  to 
selecting  a  nurse.  Any  girl,  provided  she 
looks  clean,  is  supposed  to  be  ready  to  take 
care  of  children,  and  the  demand  is  so  great 
that  the  wages  paid  are  often  out  of  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  the  girl.  The  result  is  that 
during  the  most  impressionable  age,  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  our  children  are  exposed 
to  constant  risks." 


HOW  INFANTS  ARE  TO  BE  NURSED  AND  FED.— II. 


BY  L.  EMMETT  HOLT,  M.  D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic ;  Visiting  Physician  to  the  NtW  York  Infant 

Asylum. 


TRAINING  YOUNG  INFANTS  TO  REGU- 
LAR HOURS  OF  FEEDING  AND  SLEEP. 

I S  it  desirable  to  train  a  young  infant  to 
Y  regular  habits  of  eating  and  sleep  (for 
one  involves  the  other),  or  shall  he  be  allowed 
to  train  the  mother  and  nurse  to  suit  his  con- 
venience ?  To  state  this  question  in  this 
form  is  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  Yet 
many  mothers  in  practice  answer  it  in  the 
negative,  perhaps  because  they  have  never 
stated  the  question  fairly  to  themselves. 

What  is  Natural  for  a  Baby. 

Experience  with  a  large  number  of  healthy 
infants  has  shown  that  they  will,  on  the  aver- 
age, take  food  about  the  number  of  times  in 
twenty-four  hours  which  we  have  indicated 
in  the  preceding  article  (October  number, 
page  333).  Further,  that  every  young  infant 
will,  once  or  twice  during  the  same  period, 
take  a  sleep  of  four  or  five  hours,  unless  dis- 
turbed. Such  periods  of  prolonged  rest  to 
the  digestive  organs  are  essential  to  healthy 
physiological  action,  just  as  much  in  infancy 
as  in  later  childhood  or  adult  life.  In  support 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  found  that 
those  infants  suffer  most  from  indigestion  and 
diarrhoea  who  are  fed  most  frequently. 

Nature  is  regular  in  all  her  efforts  and  re- 
quirements. Irregularity  is  contrary  to  nature. 
Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  man 
who  dines  on  Monday  at  four,  on  Tuesday  at 
eight,  on  Wednesday  at  ten  and  on  Thurs- 
day at  five,  and  breakfasts  with  correspond- 
ing irregularity,  soon  becomes  a  confirmed 
dyspeptic.  We  are  hungry  at  certain  hours 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  at  certain 
hours.    Now,  what  we  wish  to  do  with  an 


infant  is  to  train  him  to  be  hungry  at  certain 
regular  hours.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  any  one  that  habitual  irregularity 
with  an  infant  must  have  the  same  effect  as 
in  the  case  of  an  adult. 

When  an  infant  makes  his  advent  into  this 
world  he  brings  with  him  no  distinction  be- 
tween night  and  day,  such  as  is  recognized 
among  all  respectable  people.  He  would 
just  as  soon  sleep  all  day  and  keep  awake  all 
night,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  to  reverse 
the  process.  All  his  habits  are  yet  to  be 
formed,  and  they  are  established  very  early, 
and  become  firmly  fixed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  generally  supposed.  Left  to 
himself,  he  not  infrequently  turns  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day;  spending  his  nights 
in  revelry,  the  natural  consequence  of  spend- 
ing his  days  in  sleep  follows  readily.  Yet  so 
often  one  hears  from  the  lips  of  a  mother, 
"  My  baby  is  so  wakeful  and  cries  so 
much  during  the  night,  that  I  am  only  too 
thankful  if  he  will  sleep  most  of  the  day," 
never  perhaps  thinking  that  the  reason  he  is 
wakeful  during  the  night  is  because  he  has 
been  allowed  to  sleep  all  day,  and  that  with 
a  little  judicious  management  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  order  of  things  might  just  as  well 
have  been  reversed. 

From  the  Mother's  Standpoint. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  the  infant. 
So  far  as  he  alone  is  concerned,  it  obviously 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  he  sleeps 
six  hours  on  a  stretch  during  the  day  and 
nurses  every  two  hours  during  the  night,  or 
whether  the  sleeping  is  done  at  night  and  the 
feeding  by  day.    From  the  mother's  stand- 
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point,  however,  it  makes  a  great  difference. 
Nothing  is  more  wearing  upon  a  young 
mother  than  habitual  loss  of  sleep.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  to  affect  the  quality  of  her 
milk  than  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  among  physicians,  that  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  nursing  which  drags  out  the 
mother,  so  much  as  the  irregular  habits  and 
loss  of  sleep  incident  to  the  period.  Many 
physicians,  appreciating  this  fact,  will  not 
allow  the  mother  to  nurse  her  children  during 
the  night  or  even  take  care  of  them,  but  insist 
that  if  she  nurses  during  the  day  she  must 
have  her  undisturbed  rest  at  night,  the  baby 
being  fed  at  this  time  if  necessary.  By  this 
arrangement  many  a  mother  will  be  found 
able  to  nurse  her  infant  until  he  is  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  without  serious  detriment 
to  herself,  when  otherwise  she  would  have 
been  obliged  to  stop  nursing  at  four  or  five 
months. 

Many  mothers,  however,  must  of  necessity 
take  their  children  at  night.  For  them  it  is 
imperative  that  they  train  their  children  to 
regular  habits  and  to  sleep  at  night ;  if  they 
do  not,  they  are  frequently  worn  out  in  body, 
constantly  irritated  in  spirit,  and  become  the 
subjects  of  a  martyrdom  which  only  too 
often  is  one  which  is  not  only  useless  but  un- 
necessary. We  have  never  yet  seen  a  healthy- 
baby  who  had  plenty  of  food  who  could  not 
be  trained  as  early  as  five  months  to  go  from 
ten  at  night  to  six  or  seven  in  the  morning 
without  food. 

The   Influence  of  Regularity  in  Nursing 
Upon  the  Milk  Supply. 

The  dairyman  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  nothing  is  more  certain  to  diminish 
the  flow  of  milk  in  cows  than  irregularity  in 
milking  hours.  Women  who  nurse  their 
children  at  regular  hours  experience  at  those 
times  the  sensation  of  the  breast's  filling, 
which  comes  with  almost  clock-like  regularity. 
In  mothers  who  nurse  their  children  entirely 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  milk  supply 
is  seriously  impaired  by  irregularity.  But  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  partly  nursing  and 
partly  feeding,  it  is  often  found  that  when 
the  nursing  hours  are  chosen  indiscriminately 


the  quantity  of  milk  falls  off  very  materially  ; 
while  nursing,  if  only  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  can  be  kept  up  for  months  with  advan- 
tage, provided  only  regularity  in  hours  is  fol- 
lowed. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  foregoing  of  regu- 
larity in  sleeping  as  well  as  in  feeding  and 
nursing,  for  the  reason  that  both  go  together 
and  one  is  impossible  without  the  other.  We 
believe,  then,  that  it  is  much  better  for  all 
infants  to  have  regular  hours,  and  that  such 
regular  training  greatly  diminishes  the  bur- 
dens of  the  mothers  who  nurse  their  own 
children  or  who  care  for  them  at  night. 

Granted  that  it  is  desirable,  is  it  possible 
to  train  all  infants  to  habits  of  regularity,  or 
if  not  all,  in  what  cases  can  it  not  be  done  ? 
In  discussing  this  subject  with  mothers,  we 
are  usually  met  with  the  statement  that  some 
children  can  be  trained  and  some  cannot, 
and  their  own  offspring  always  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  The  truth  is  more  exactly 
stated  as  follows  :  Some  mothers  can  and 
some  cannot,  some  will  and  some  will  not. 
In  almost  all  cases,  then,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  mother  or  nurse,  and  not  with  the  in- 
fant. 

What  Infants  cannot  be  Trained. 

First,  those  who  are  sick.  We  do  not  ad- 
vocate, nor  do  we  practice,  the  training  of 
sick  infants ;  least  of  all  beginning  a  training 
at  such  a  time.  Here,  sometimes,  all  rules 
must  be  violated,  and  we  are  obliged  to  do 
what  we  can. 

In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  expect  in- 
fants who  are  underfed  to  be  regular  in  sleep 
or  feeding.  This  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
failure  or  difficulty  in  good  hands  than  any 
other.  When  are  we  to  suspect  such  to  be 
the  cause  ?  First,  when  there  is  not  steady 
gain  in  weight,  as  shown  by  the  scales  ;  which 
every  family  who  can  afford  to  have  a  baby 
should  possess.  A  second  sign  is  the  time 
required  for  nursing  ;  infants  who  require,  as 
a  regular  thing,  thirty  or  forty  minutes  at  the 
breast  before  they  are  satisfied,  rarely  get 
enough.  A  third  point  is  the  nature  of  sleep 
following  nursing.  A  young  child  with  a 
well-filled  stomach  will  usually  sleep  soundly 
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two  or  three  hours  after  nursing1 ;  one  who 
has  had  half  a  meal,  wakes  up  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  rarely  takes  long,  sound 
naps  except  from  exhaustion  after  long  cry- 
ing spells.  The  final  resource  in  every  case 
must  be  to  weigh  the  infant  before  and  after 
nursing,  to  see  how  much  he  actually  does 
get  from  the  breast  at  once.  This  method  is 
usually  conclusive.  To  be  of  any  value  the 
scales  must  indicate  at  least  ounces,  and  it 
is  much  better  for  them  to  weigh  in  half 
ounces. 

How  Much  Should  a  Young-  Infant  Gain  at 
One  Nursing1  P 

There  are  no  absolute  figures.  We  have 
had  many  infants  weighed,  and  have  found 
the  quantity  to  vary  much.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  different  nursings  in  the  day. 
The  following  may  be  considered  an  average 
for  healthy  infants,  and  we  shall  give  mini- 
mum figures  : 

1st  week  :  child  must  gain  at  least  1  ounce. 
2d     "         "         "         "       ij^  ounces. 
4th    "  "         "         "       -2%  " 

2  months :     "         "         "       3  " 
4       »  "         "  "  4 

6       "  "  "  "  5 

This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  in- 
tervals of  nursing  are  proper  ones  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  those  given  in  the  article  of  last 
month.  A  single  nursing  should  not  be 
taken  as  decisive,  but  the  weighing  should  be 
repeated  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  nursings, 
and  the  average  taken.  To  some  this  may 
seem  troublesome,  and  to  many  a  useless  re- 
finement. But  nothing  is  so  conclusive.  We 
have  more  than  once  seen  a  mother  nurse  an 
infant  a  month  old  for  half  an  hour,  to  find 
by  the  scales  that  the  infant  had  gained  but 
half  an  ounce  during  the  time.  The  sooner 
such  nursing  is  stopped,  the  better  for  both 
mother  and  infant.  It  is  useless,  then,  to  try 
to  train  a  starving  infant ;  and  certainty  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  is  the  first  requisite  for 
success. 

Excluding,  then,  the  classes  named,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few  infants  that  cannot 
be  properly  trained,  certainly  not  one  in  fifty. 

A  Few  Facts. 

We  have  taken  pains  within  the  past  few 
months  to  make  inquiries,  personal  and  by 


letter,  of  a  number  of  trained  nurses,  who  are 
firm  believers  in  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
the  "  modern  method  "  of  bringing  up  young 
babies,  especially  for  the  first  three  months. 
I  will  cite  the  experience  of  only  one.  Miss 
Boggs,  a  graduate  of  the  Bellevue  Training 
School,  writes  us  that  she  has  had  the  care, 
in  private  families,  of  thirty-five  young  in- 
fants from  birth.  Of  this  number  thirty-one 
were  trained  without  difficulty;  of  the  re- 
maining four,  with  two  she  could  do  nothing 
on  account  of  the  constant  interference  of 
the  parents,  and  training  was  not  attempted 
after  the  first  few  days  ;  in  one  she  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty,  and  in  only  one  was 
training  a  failure  :  this  was  an  exceedingly 
nervous,  irritable  child,  who  had  sore  eyes, 
and  suffered  much  from  indigestion. 

The  experience  of  many  other  nurses,  al- 
though not  so  extensive  as  that  just  recorded, 
was  exactly  in  the  same  line  ;  they  agreeing 
that  with  healthy  infants,  almost  the  only 
cause  of  failure  was  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  or  relatives. 

We  submit  that  this  experience  counts  for 
something,  and  that  in  comparison  with  it, 
that  of  a  mother  who  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  only  two  or  three  infants,  and 
concludes  that  the  plan  is  impracticable- 
hazardous,  cruel,  etc.,  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  much  weight. 

Objections  Raised. 

These  are  usually  of  the  sentimental  sort. 
For  example,  that  it  is  cruel  to  keep  an  infant 
waiting  when  he  is  hungry  ;  that  "  they  are 
such  wee  things,  how  can  they  be  taught  any- 
thing?" that  it  is  unnatural;  that  the  baby 
should  have  his  bottle  whenever  he  wants  it,  as 
his  appetite  is  the  best  guide  ;  that  little  babies 
should  do  only  what  they  want  to  do,  and 
that  it  is  the  nurse's  business  to  find  out  what 
that  is ;  that  it  is  such  a  delight  to  hold,  rock 
and  pet  a  baby,  that  he  must  be  the  object  of 
everybody's  whim  ;  and  lastly,  the  great  dan- 
ger that  the  child  will  be  ruptured  from  cry- 
ing. This  last  objection  is  the  only  one 
really  worth  our  attention.  That  it  is  possi- 
ble, no  one  will  deny ;  that  it  is  at  all  likely 
I  to  occur,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
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investigate  the  subject  will  assert.  In  a 
pretty  large  experience  with  babies,  we  have 
yet  to  meet  with  a  single  case  in  which  a 
young  baby  was  ruptured  as  a  consequence 
of  crying  during  training. 

Babies  may  sometimes  cry  themselves 
hoarse,  but  we  have  never  known  one  to 
suffer  in  consequence,  even  temporarily,  and 
this  is  a  resort  rarely  required.  There  are 
two  injuries  which  may  result  from  a  baby's 
crying,  and  these  are  of  the  nerves  of  the 
grandmother  and  mother. 

Time  of  Beginning, 

Certainly  this  should  be  during  the  first 
week.  The  longer  delayed,  the  more  difficult 
is  the  process.  Many  mothers  find  it  tenfold 
harder  when  they  first  take  sole  charge  of 
their  children  at  the  end  of  the  month  than  it 
would  have  been  at  the  beginning,  simply  be- 
cause the  monthly  nurse  has  trained  the  baby 
to  nothing  but  irregularity.  If  not  begun 
until  the  third  or  fourth  month  it  is  harder 
still,  and  few  mothers  have  nerve  and  will 
power  enough  to  carry  through  a  course  of 
training  which  has  not  been  begun  before 
that  time. 

Nothing  is  so  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  as  a  young  infant  —  nothing  more 
easily  directed  into  right  habits  at  the  outset. 
The  great  mistake  made  by  most  persons  is 
in  the  late  beginning. 

What  is  Aimed  at  in  Training-. 

We  aim  to  form  in  the  child  the  habit  of 
taking  food  at  regular  hours,  and  of  not  cry- 
ing for  it  at  others  ;  and  to  sleep  at  night, 
being  satisfied  after  the  first  two  weeks  with 
one  feeding,  after  the  first  four  months  with- 
out anything  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m. 
and  6  or  7  a.m. 

Methods. 

Having  decided,  then,  to  train  an  infant, 
and  having  a  definite  idea  of  exactly  what  we 
wish  to  accomplish,  how  shall  we  set  about 
it? 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  is  that  the 
infant  shall  take  a  long  sleep  at  night.  As 
soon  as  the  flow  of  milk  is  well  established, 
systematic  efforts  should  be  begun.  Feed 


him  at  regular  hours  up  to  half-past  nine  or 
ten,  and  be  sure  that  he  has  a  full  meal  at 
that  hour.  We  wish  to  make  him  sleep,  and 
postpone  his  next  feeding  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. In  two  hours  he  wakens,  and  perhaps 
cries.  Do  not  take  him  out  of  his  crib  at 
once  with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  starving, 
but  attend  to  his  comfort  in  other  ways. 
Turn  him  over;  smooth  out  his  clothes; 
change  his  diaper  if  necessary ;  pat  his  back, 
but  do  not  rock  him.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  some  of  these  little  devices  have  the 
effect  of  soothing  the  child  off  to  sleep  for 
another  nap.  Sometimes  a  teaspoonful  of 
sweetened  water  may  be  given.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  nights  we  may  not  do  better 
than  to  keep  the  baby  asleep  four  hours,  but 
in  a  week's  time  usually  we  are  able  to  pro- 
long the  time  to  five  hours,  or  even  to  six, 
almost  every  night.  When  this  is  done  as  a 
regular  thing,  we  are  able  to  get  along  with 
but  one  night  nursing  after  ten  o'clock.  We 
have  seen  an  infant  by  the  time  he  was  two 
weeks  old  trained  to  sleep  from  ten  till  four, 
so  that  he  did  this  for  nearly  two  weeks  with- 
out missing  a  single  night. 

For  the  first  few  nights  of  training  the  in- 
fant should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  four  or 
five  hours  in  the  early  evening  without 
wakening.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
two  long  naps  will  be  taken  so  near  together. 
We  believe,  then,  it  is  better  in  the  beginning 
to  waken  the  infant  for  feeding  at  regular 
intervals  up  to  nine  or  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening.  In  some  cases  we  have  even  found 
it  advantageous  to  keep  the  child  awake  in 
the  evening  for  an  hour  or  so  until  the  time 
for  his  last  feeding  comes  round,  so  that 
when  he  has  taken  that  he  is  settled  for  the 
night. 

The  Propriety  of  Wakening  Infants  to 
Nurse. 

This  practice  is  regarded  by  many  as  cruel, 
inhuman,  unnatural,  etc.,  and  by  others  as 
unnecessary  to  successful  training.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  for 
the  first  few  days.  It  is  usually  not  required 
long,  for  they  readily  fall  into  these  habits. 
If,  however,  an  infant  requires  to  be  wakened 
habitually  for  his  meals  after  a  week's  efforts, 
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we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  longer  interval 
would  suit  this  particular  child  better.  We 
arrange  our  programme  accordingly,  but  ad- 
here to  it.  Such  children  are  usually  those 
exceptionally  favored  ones  who  have  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  good  breast  milk,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  take  more  at  a  feed- 
ing than  do  average  infants. 

Shall  the  baby  be  allowed  to  cry  until  his 
feeding-time  comes,  if  he  is  evidently  crying 
from  hunger?  We  answer,  Yes,  except  at 
night.  The  exception  is  made  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest  of  the  family  (whom  we  have 
hitherto  ignored),  but  more  for  the  child's 
sake.  If  a  child  is  accustomed  to  one  feed- 
ing at  night  about  four  o'clock,  and  wakes 
one  night  hungry  at  three,  it  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  feed  him  at  once  than  keep  him  wait- 
ing an  hour  or  even  half  an  hour,  since  by 
that  time  he  is  often  so  wide  awake  that  even 
after  he  has  been  fed  he  stays  awake  till 
morning,  while  otherwise  he  might  have  gone 
to  sleep  again  almost  immediately.  During 
the  day  such  a  waking  period  would  be  no 
inconvenience. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  teaching  an  infant 
to  cry  for  his  food  than  to  give  it  to  him  every 
time  he  cries.  As  we  have  indicated  above, 
if  infants  are  fed  at  regular  intervals  they  are 
hungry  only  then,  and  instead  of  their  crying 


one-half  of  the  time,  and  nursing  the  other 
half,  both  peace  and  health  are  promoted. 

By  carefully  following  out  the  plan  laid 
down,  we  believe  that  by  the  time  a  baby  is 
six  weeks  old  he  can  be  trained,  in  almost  all 
cases,  to  the  three-hour  interval  of  feeding 
during  the  day,  and  one  meal  at  night.  This 
will  give  seven  meals  in  twenty-four  hours. 
No  healthy  child  requires  more,  and  few  get 
along  well  with  less.  Regularity  is  every- 
thing. Let  no  person  who  is  not  methodical 
and  systematic  think  to  succeed  in  making  a 
baby  so.  Everything  must  be  done  by  rou- 
tine, the  bath  always  at  the  same  hour,  and 
even  the  infant  can  be  taught  to  have  regular 
evacuations  of  the  bowels;  but  a  discussion  of 
these  subjects  would  lead  us  aside  from  our 
present  purpose. 

On  no  account  should  a  baby  be  allowed 
to  sleep  upon  the  breast,  or  with  the  bottle  in 
his  mouth.  Keep  him  awake  till  he  has  had 
his  allowance  and  take  away  the  supply. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  upon  all  mothers 
and  nurses,  and  especially  upon  those  mothers 
who  take  care  of  their  own  children,  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  plan  we  have 
tried  to  outline.  We  conclude  with  the  state- 
ment, upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid,  that  regularity  in  feeding  is  indispensable 
to  healthy  digestion. 


"  GROWING  PAINS." 


BY  J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.D., 

Clinical  Professor  0/  Diseases  0/  Children,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 


AMONG  the  many  good  results  of  the 
publication  of  Babyhood,  a  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  dispelling  of  erroneous 
opinions  held  by  the  laity  in  regard  to  the 
origin  or  causation  of  diseases.  One  of  the 
most  common,  as  well  as  harmful,  of  the 
popular  beliefs  alluded  to,  is  the  opinion, 
widely  prevalent,  that  certain  physiological 
processes  are  a  frequent  cause  of  disease. 


A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  com- 
mon belief  in  reference  to  dentition.  I  every 
year  see  among  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
families  in  this  city,  cases  of  grave  diseases 
which  are  well  advanced  toward  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, and  for  which  nothing  had  been 
done,  through  the  belief  that  the  symptoms 
observed  arose  from  protracted  and  painful 
dentition,  and  would  cease  when  the  tooth  or 
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teeth  had  cut  the  gums.  Always  in  mid- 
summer, in  the  tenement  houses,  are  multi- 
tudes of  infants  slowly  and  progressively 
wasting  away  with  summer  diarrhoea,  and 
the  mothers,  instead  of  summoning  medical 
attendance,  are  watching  the  gums,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  health  will  be  restored 
when  the  dental  protrusion  has  occurred. 
The  opinion  of  intelligent  physicians  is  that 
dentition  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the 
causation  of  the  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants. 
In  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
cause,  and  if  all  the  mothers  in  this  great  city 
believed  as  do  the  intelligent  physicians  in 
this  matter,  the  deaths  from  the  summer 
diarrhoea  of  infants,  instead  of  being  from 
two  to  three  thousand  annually,  would  cer- 
tainly be  reduced.  Medical  advice  would  be 
sought  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  improper 
feeding,  indigestion  and  foul  air,  which  are 
the  real  causes  of  this  fatal  disease,  would 
receive  prompt  attention,  and  the  infants  be 
placed  upon  a  better  diet  and  in  better  hy- 
gienic surroundings  before  the  disease  had 
reached  a  dangerous  stage. 

I  never  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  to 
state  to  families,  and,  if  possible,  convince 
them,  that  normal  physiological  processes  do 
not  cause  disease  or  morbid  symptoms.  If 
the  health  of  the  child  be  impaired  or  symp- 
toms indicating  disease  occur  from  any  of  the 
functions  pertaining  to  its  nutrition  or  growth, 
this  function  or  physiological  process  is  not 
in  its  normal  state,  and  medical  advice  should 
be  procured.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  medical  profession  in  past  ages  is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  popular  belief  that  the  nor- 
mal functional  activity  of  organs  often  gives 
rise  to  disease,  even  to  disease  in  remote  parts 
or  of  a  general  nature.  When  the  science  of 
medicine  was  little  advanced,  it  was  conveni- 
ent for  physicians  to  ascribe  symptoms  which 
they  did  not  understand  to  teething  or  other 
functions  of  the  system,  which  the  friends 
could  see  and  appreciate.  But  at  the  present 
advanced  state  of  medical  science,  remarks 
from  a  physician,  which  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote so  erroneous  a  belief,  would  show  gross 
ignorance  and  a  lack  of  professional  knowl- 
edge. 


Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  Babyhood  to 
what  is  known  in  families  as  "  growing  pains.'" 
Children  sometimes  speak  of  having  pains  in 
the  limbs.  They,  perhaps,  are  able  to  walk 
about,  though  they  prefer  to  be  quiet ;  they 
have  fair  appetite  and  apparently  little  or  no 
fever.  The  very  serious  mistake  is  made  by 
parents,  of  attributing  these  pains  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  child.  The  normal  growth 
or  development,  however  rapid,  is  not  pain- 
ful. In  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  of 
so-called  growing  pains,  a  most  dangerous 
disease  is  present,  to  wit,  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, which  is  very  prone  to  affect  the 
heart,  damaging  its  valves  for  life.  Not  a  few 
diseases  which  occur  at  all  ages  present  dif- 
ferent symptoms  in  childhood  from  those 
which  are  common  in  the  adult.  Acute  or 
inflammatory  rheumatism  is  one  of  these.  Its 
symptoms  are  in  a  majority  of  instances  much 
milder  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  Often 
in  the  child  it  does  not  produce  any  appreci- 
able swelling  of  the  joints,  and,  as  in  mild 
diphtheria,  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  about. 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, both  in  the  institutions  and  in  private 
practice,  the  heart  is  more  likely  to  become 
inflamed  in  the  rheumatism  of  childhood  than 
in  that  of  the  adult.  This  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion, designated  by  physicians  endocarditis, 
unless  speedily  checked,  inevitably  causes 
thickening  and  damages  the  valves  of  the 
heart  for  life.  It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the 
observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  that 
rheumatic  inflammation  in  children,  as  it 
passes  from  one  joint  to  another,  is  as  likely 
to  attack  the  heart  as  a  new  joint. 

I  have  the  records  of  seventy-eight  cases  of 
incurable  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  in  chil- 
dren who  were  brought  to  the  Out-door  De- 
partment at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Many  of 
these  already  had  appreciable  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  some  of  them  dropsy  with  embar- 
rassment of  respiration,  and  most  of  them  a 
palpitation,  which  forever  disqualified  them 
for  a  life  of  activity  and  rendered  early  death 
probable.  Physicians  are  aware  that  this 
organic  affection  of  the  heart,  almost  without 
exception,  results  from  rheumatism.    But  on 
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interrogating  the  mothers,  I  was  often  in- 
formed that  there  had  been  no  rheumatism, 
but  closer  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  "grow- 
ing pains"  had  been  quite  troublesome  for 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  at  some  former  period. 
No  physician  had  been  summoned,  and  there 
had  been  a  feeling  of  pride,  from  the  belief 
that  there  was  rapid  growth  or  develop- 


ment, even  if  it  were  painful.  The  fact  that 
I  wish  to  inculcate  is  that  the  term  "  growing 
pains  "  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  such  pains 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  symptom  of 
a  most  dangerous  disease,  which  requires 
prompt  treatment  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  heart  by  a  competent  phy- 
sician. 


THE  NURSER1 

BY  WENDELL 

FOR  a  lively  miss  of  my  acquaintance  I 
once  drew  up  a  day's  programme.  At  such 
an  hour  she  was  to  rise  ;  to  be  punctual  at 
her  meals  ;  to  make  her  bed  ;  to  do  her  prac- 
tising on  the  piano;  to  take  her  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air ;  to  begin  reading  in  her  cho- 
sen book  ;  to  keep  up  with  her  mending,  her 
correspondence,  and  the  like.  Alas,  I  had 
begun  just  sixteen  years  too  late,  and  that 
day  was  not  less  disorderly  than  its  predeces- 
sors, which  it  resembled  in  being  regulated 
only  by  the  sense  of  hunger  and  of  fatigue. 

One  of  the  mother's  first  endeavors  with 
her  young  infant  is  to  induce  habits  of  going 
to  sleep  and  relieving  the  bowels.  This  is 
primarily  for  her  own  convenience,  but  she  is 
also  laying  the  foundation  of  her  child's  health 
and  longevity.  There  is  in  mere  routine  a 
disregarded  source  of  happiness  which  comes 
of  sparing  the  judgment.  To  be  always 
selecting,  determining,  taking  thought  and 
making  up  one's  mind,  would  be  intolerable 
— wearing  to  the  nerves  and  vexatious  to  the 
spirit.  If  fashions  changed  every  week,  in- 
stead of  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  if  rail- 
road time  tables  were  not  fixed  for  long  pe- 
riods ;  if  meal-time,  wash-day  and  Sunday- 
were  left  to  be  appointed  by  our  crying  need 
for  food,  for  cleanliness  and  for  rest,  we 
should  go  mad.  I  have  always  thought  well 
of  our  New  England  ancestors,  whose  nerves 
were  sufficiently  high  strung  in  virtue  of  their 
climate  and  the  Puritan  conscience,  that  they 
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assigned  set  places  to  certain  dishes  in  their 
domestic  bill  of  fare.  We  can  never  estimate 
what  we  owe  to  the  unfailing  recurrence  of 
codfish  and  pork-and-beans.  To  the  over- 
worked housekeeper  each  of  these  dishes  was 
a  little  Sabbath  in  itself. 

The  unnecessary  cares  of  housekeeping 
arise  from  want  of  previous  training  in  fore- 
thought, order  and  method,  so  that  as  much 
as  possible  things  shall  run  along  in  easy 
grooves,  and  leave  time  both  for  repose  and  for 
reflection.  As  everything  conspires  to  inter- 
fere with  the  plans  which  the  mistress  makes 
for  her  own  occupation,  all  the  more  is  it 
incumbent  on  every  mother  to  school  her 
daughters  in  the  art  of  accomplishment  by 
the  economizing  of  spare  moments.  To  this 
end,  accustom  them  early  to  lay  out  their 
own  programmes  with  a  view  to  promptness, 
efficiency,  and  a  degree  of  employment  which 
shall  prevent  either  ennui  or  idleness,  even  in 
vacation  time.  In  all  enlightened  families  a 
part  of  this  employment  will  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind. 

The  young  lady  with  whom  I  set  out  has 
naturally  a  fair  amount  of  executive  capacity, 
combined  with  a  careless  and  somewhat  in- 
dolent disposition.  She  is  now  facing  the 
question  of  going  to  college,  to  which  she  is 
not  averse,  though  she  cannot  be  said  to 
hanker  for  the  higher  education,  even  with 
the  example  of  her  brothers  before  her.  She 
is  docile,  but  nothing  more.    The  exertion 
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daunts  her.  Had  (as  circumstances,  unhap- 
pily, forbade)  her  life  been  from  the  first 
years  of  girlhood  brisk,  methodical  and  self- 
directed,  who  can  doubt  that  school  would 
have  been  both  more  easy  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  her,  and  her  ambition  correspondingly 
strengthened  ?  Girls  have  not,  as  yet,  the 
same  incentives  as  boys  to  seek  the  highest 
instruction  attainable  :  the  political  career  is 
closed  to  them,  the  assumption  is  that  they 
will  not  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  their 
own  exertions.  Hence  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  parents  who  wish  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  their  children  of  either  sex 
in  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  upon  their 
education,  in  persuading  their  daughters  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities  in  this 
direction.  All  the  more  reason  for  inculca- 
ting a  definite  outlook  from  day  to  day,  a 
constant  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  a  pride 
in  achievement  by  the  careful  husbanding  of 
leisure  intervals  amid  social  and  domestic 
distractions. 

The  diversions  of  an  educated  woman  of 
leisure,  with  no  children  and  few  household 
cares,  may  easily  be  turned  to  public  account. 
Many  tasks  await  those  who  are  at  once  com- 
petent, and  to  whom  time  has  no  pecuniary 
value.  The  other  day  a  married  lady,  a 
stranger,  wrote  me  that  she  had  translated  a 
learned  German  treatise  which  a  reviewer 
had  said  ought  to  be  made  .accessible  to 
English  readers.     She  asked  to  be  directed 


to  a  publisher,  and  requested  that  I  would 
indicate  any  other  work  in  German  for  similar 
treatment.  She  said  she  had  plenty  of  time 
and  infinite  patience  for  such  disinterested 
labor.  Nevertheless,  it  might  astonish  us  to 
know  how  fragmentary  her  leisure  was — it 
might  be  that  of  an  invalid,  uncertain  and  of 
short  duration.  I  could  wish  that  even- 
woman,  young  or  old,  might  read  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  if  only  to 
take  a  lesson  from  his  unparalleled  assiduity, 
though  a  chronic  valetudinarian,  and  pro- 
digious accomplishment,  though  his  working 
period  rarely  exceeded  two  or  three  hours. 
Routine  was  never  better  put  to  the  service 
of  mankind. 

These  reflections  may  seem  a  little  prema- 
ture for  the  columns  of  Babyhood,  but  I  can 
only  say  I  wish  they  had  occurred  to  me 
earlier  for  my  own  family  discipline,  or  that  I 
could  have  put  them  in  practice.  And,  if 
young  ladies'  albums  still  survive,  I  would 
gladly  see  them  inscribed  with  this  "  senti- 
ment" from  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty — 

"  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires." 

To  such  as  might  laughingly  accept  these 
lines  with  a  matrimonial  significance,  I  would 
observe  that,  if  they  were  generally  taken  to 
heart  in  the  meaning  pertinent  to  this  article, 
there  would  be  much  fewer  marriages  from 
sheer  vacuity  of  living,  and  the  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  for  a  single  woman  to  do. 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— VII. 

BY  SARAH  E.  POST,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  times  of  potato 
famine  in  Ireland  the  people  have  suf- 
fered severely,  although  fairly  well  supplied 
with  other  food,  such  as  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  the  like.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  potato  is,  however,  as- 
sociated with  the 


Salts 

rather  than  the  starch  which  it  contains.  These 
salts  include  not  only  the  chlorides,  such  as 
common  salt,  but  also  the  phosphates  and 
other  inorganic  compounds.  The  growing 
plant  appropriates  the  constituents  of  these 
salts  from  the  soil  and  air.    We  in  turn  ob- 
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tain  them  from  the  plant,  usually  making  our 
selection  without  thought.  We  have  an  appe- 
tite or  a  craving  for  a  certain  vegetable  or 
fruit.  We  must  have  the  stalk  of  celery  or 
the  onion  or  the  cabage,  though  deprived  of 
some  more  substantial  food.  Similarly  the 
•orange,  the  date  and  the  prune  are  to  many 
as  necessary  as  bread.  Even  animals  seek 
out  succulent  herbs,  while  in  tropical  coun- 
tries many  native  tribes  subsist  mainly  upon 
fruit.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  is 
a  matter  which  takes  care  of  itself.  The  ap- 
petite is  instinctive,  the  supply  is  at  hand. 
Dietetic  formula;  are  superfluous  or  even  mis- 
leading where  the  individual  is  free  to  select 
his  food.  In  artificial  selection,  however,  the 
matter  becomes  a  problem  of  great  import- 
ance. By  artificial  selection,  we  mean  selec- 
tion for  others — such  as  obtains  in  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  poor-house,  the  prison,  not  to 
mention  the  foundling  asylum,  the  day  nur- 
sery, and,  indeed,  all  infants  for  a  time  after 
they  are  weaned.  All  agree  that  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life  and  that  meat  is  an  essential  ac- 
cessory, but  few  go  further.  These  two  ele- 
ments form,  with  tea  or  coffee,  the  sum  total 
of  many  a  diet  list,  the  "  relishes "  of  our 
tables  being  ignored.  As  a  result,  we  have 
in  the  barracks  and  on  shipboard  scurvy  and 
other  nutritive  disorders.  In  nurseries  we 
have  putty-like  complexions,  tender  mouths 
and  failing  appetites,  not  to  mention  condi- 
tions of  graver  importance.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  equally  possible  for  the  fond 
mother  in  the  midst  of  abundance  similarly  to 
starve  her  child. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

are  quite  as  necessary  for  our  physical  well- 
being  as  the  cereals  and  meats.  They  should 
have  a  place  in  the  dietary  of  every  child. 

Vegetables  intended  for  young  children 
should  be  mainly  such  as  can  be  put  through 
a  sieve.  Peas  and  beans  thus  treated  form  a 
iuree  which  excellently  answers  the  purpose. 
Spinach,  well  boiled  and  afterward  strained 
and  seasoned,  forms  a  relish  which  will  not 
be  rejected  by  the  most  capricious  stomach. 
The  juicy  tops  of  the  asparagus  may  be  simi- 
larly treated.   Cooked  tomatoes,  strained  and 


combined  with  bread-crumbs,  form  a  conve- 
nient soup.  The  list  is  large  enough  to  suit 
all  classes,  whatever  their  resources  and  posi- 
tions in  life.  The  French,  and  indeed  the 
Germans  also,  are  apt  to  excel  us  in  this 
branch  especially  of  the  culinary  art.  A  bit  of 
bacon,  a  cent's  worth  of  celery  or  an  onion  and 
a  carrot,  perhaps,  with  bread  crumbs,  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  savory  meal.  Also,  did 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  these  same  people 
flourish  marvelously  upon  their  compara- 
tively meager  fare  ?  It  should  be  an  axiom 
that  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  omitted  from 
any  one's  dietary,  whether  adult  or  child,  if 
his  health  is  to  be  perfect. 

Fruits  serve  a  similar  purpose.  These 
should  be,  as  a  rule,  stewed  and  strained  ; 
although  under  exceptionally  favorable  cir- 
cumstances they  may  be  given  in  their  natural 
state.  The  peach  taken  from  the  tree  at  the 
moment  of  maturity  is  a  safe  food.  Fruit 
bought  in  the  market  cannot  be,  as  a  rule, 
relied  upon  until  subjected  to  heat.  The 
cooking  arrests  decomposition  and  completes 
the  ripening  process.  Baked  sweet  apples, 
stewed  apples,  and  that  delight  of  childhood, 
jam,  will  furnish  our  most  acceptable  repre- 
sentatives of  this  food  class.  Oranges  must 
not  be  ignored,  but  these  may  be  in  many 
cases  reserved  for  times  of  sickness  or  other 
occasions  when  a  special  dainty  is  desired, 
leaving  the  indigenous  fruits  for  the  regular 
fare.  The  quantity  required  may  be  roughly 
described,  perhaps,  as  one  serving  of  some 
vegetable  and  one  serving  of  fruit  each  day. 

The  Time  for  Fruit. 

Here  we  have  an  old  adage  which  tells  us 
that  "  Fruit  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at 
noon  and  lead  at  night."  Like  most  familiar 
sayings,  this  one  is  based  upon  a  substratum 
of  truth.  Let  the  child  have  his  fruit  in  the 
morning  or  about  noon,  never  at  night.  The 
"Tea"  of  farming  and  other  rural  or  sub- 
urban districts,  of  all  meals,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  the  one  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  responsible  for  the  dyspepsias 
from  which  country  people  suffer.  This  is 
not  because  fruit  and  cake  and  hot  biscuit 
are  poisonous  or  in  any  degree  harmful  at 
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the  proper  time.  The  same  meal  in  the 
morning  would  be  excellently  borne.  Fruits 
should  not  be  eaten  in  the  evening  except, 
perhaps,  by  such  people  as  turn  night  into 
day,  retiring  only  with  the  early  morn.  Chil- 
dren, at  least,  should  never  eat  fruit  at 
night. 

The  vegetable  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  the  noon  meal  in  the  form  of  a 
soup  or  a  relish.  Bread  and  milk  or  crackers 
and  milk  may  form  the  evening  meal. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  where  the  ordinary  vegetables  and 
fruits  cannot  be  obtained,  as  perhaps  among 


strangers  or  in  traveling,  their  place  may  be 
temporarily  supplied  by 

Weak  Lemonade, 
made  from  the  lemon  or  the  lime.  Lime 
juice  may  be,  indeed,  purchased  by  the  bottle 
for  just  such  emergencies.  The  glass  of  lemon- 
ade may  be  given  once  daily,  accompanied 
by  a  cracker  or  the  ordinary  midday  meal. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  some 
young  mother  that  these  directions  refer  only 
to  weaned  children.  The  child  still  living 
upon  milk  has,  in  that  one  article  of  diet,  the 
salts  as  well  as  the  albumen,  sugar,  and  fat 
which  he  requires. 


SCARLET  FEVER— ITS  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  C.  L.  DODGE,  M.D.,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  terms  scarlet  fever  and  scarlatina 
are  used  synonymously,  the  latter 
being  simply  the  technical  Latin  name  em- 
ployed by  writers  on  medicine.  This  is  very 
important  to  remember,  as  many  persons 
suppose  the  term  scarlatina  to  be  a  sort  of 
diminutive,  signifying  a  very  mild  form  of  the 
disease,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  scarlet 
fever  that  varioloid  does  to  small-pox,  and 
for  this  reason  imagine  it  to  be  a  disease  of 
slight  importance.  This  erroneous  idea  I 
find  is  held  by  many  well  informed  people. 
Under  whatsoever  name,  scarlet  fever,  scarla- 
tina or  scarlet  rash,  it  is  a  disease  always  to 
be  feared  and  shunned. 

Causes. 

Scarlet  fever,  like  the  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, small-pox,  etc.,  is  dependent  upon  a 
special  poison,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we 
do  not  understand,  and  is  propagated  by 
contagion.  Scarlet  fever  is  never  developed 
by  atmospheric  changes,  bad  food,  etc.,  as 
many  diseases  are ;  it  is  communicated  only 
by  direct  exposure  to  a  patient  with  the  dis-  I 


ease,  or  to  objects  which  may  be  in  his  room 
during  his  illness,  and  to  which  the  poison 
becomes  attached,  such  as  clothing,  books, 
toys,  etc.  It  is  even  claimed,  from  cases  that 
have  occurred,  that  letters  and  small  packages 
sent  through  the  mails  have  conveyed  the 
contagious  principle.  The  virus  of  no  other 
disease  except  small-pox  is  so  tenacious  in 
its  attachment  to  inanimate  objects,  such  as 
furniture,  wall  paper,  etc.  Numerous  cases 
are  on  record  where  the  poison  of  scarlet 
fever  has  tenaciously  clung  to  the  wall  paper 
and  furniture  for  months,  as  was  proven  by 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  disease 
when  the  rooms  were  again  occupied.  I  saw 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever  last  August  where  the 
only  possible  exposure  was  a  visit  of  one  day 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  three 
months  previously  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  had 
occurred. 

No  other  disease  varies  in  the  character 
and  severity  of  its  symptoms  as  does  scarlet 
fever.  Epidemics  also  vary  in  severity  and 
malignancy.  Scarlet  fever  usually  occurs  but 
once  in  the  same  person,  as  is  the  rule  with 
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all  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  stated  by  the 
leading  authorities,  however,  that  exception- 
ally a  second  attack  occurs.  Exposure  to  the 
poison  of  scarlatina  occasionally  produces 
pharyngitis,  or  sore  throat,  without  the  oc- 
currence of  true  scarlet  fever,  this  being  the 
only  symptom.  I"  have  been  affected  in  this 
way  personally  while  attending  patients. 

Period  of  Incubation. 

The  length  of  time  after  exposure  before 
the  first  symptoms  manifest  themselves  va- 
ries greatly.  It  may  safely  be  stated  to  be 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  seven  days.  Cases 
do  occur,  however,  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
longer. 

Infants  under  six  months  rarely  contract 
the  disease,  though  fully  exposed,  and  under 
four  months  are  considered  practically  safe 
from  an  attack.  Scarlet  fever  occurs  most 
frequently  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten. 
The  danger  of  contracting  the  disease  is 
rather  greater  below  three,  than  above  ten, 
while,  above  fifteen,  the  cases  are  few.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood.  Most 
adults  possess  immunity,  although  not  pro- 
tected by  an  attack  during  childhood.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  severity  of  an  attack  is 
greatest  during  the  first  two  years,  and  lessens 
year  by  year,  thereafter  ;  but  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  epidemics  vary  greatly 
in  severity  and  type.  Some  are  mild,  and 
attended  by  few  complications,  while  in 
others  the  type  is  malignant,  and  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  large.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  results  of  treatment  must 
vary  also. 

Symptoms. 

In  regular  typical  cases  scarlet  fever  begins 
abruptly.  All  at  once  the  child  is  very  sick. 
If  old  enough  to  speak,  he  often  complains  of 
chilliness,  and  sometimes  has  a  distinct  chill ; 
but  this  is  more  often  observed  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child.  Soon  febrile  symptoms 
arise,  such  as  hot,  dry  skin,  flushed  face, 
more  or  less  thirst,  entire  loss  of  appetite, 
along  with  great  restlessness.  The  pulse  is 
rapid,  often  rising  to  140  or  150  beats  per 
minute.  The  temperature  ranges  from  102  to 
104  degrees.  Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom 


in  the  beginning,  occurring  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  absence  of  vomiting  is  indicative  of  a  mild 
attack,  and  that  in  severe  cases  it  is  almost 
always  a  prominent  symptom.  Too  much 
importance,  however,  should  not  be  attached 
to  this,  as  vomiting  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
of  the  mildest  cases. 

The  rash,  or  eruption,  appears  on  the 
second  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  first 
observed  on  the  neck,  and  breast,  and  over 
the  shoulders ;  but  in  truth  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  is  covered  so  quickly,  that  only  a 
few  hours  elapse  before  the  eruption  is  fully 
out.  When  fully  developed,  the  scarlatinous 
rash  resembles  that  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  mustard  plaster  more  nearly  than 
anything  else.  The  rash  disappears  on  pres- 
sure, leaving  a  white  stain,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
skin,  which  quickly  reddens  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  eruption  is  more 
prominent  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than 
others  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  brighter  red  around 
the  larger  joints  and  over  the  chest.  On 
passing  the  finger  over  the  surface  a  slight 
degree  of  roughness  is  often  observed.  The 
skin  is  hot  and  itchy,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

The  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  is  almost  as 
constant  and  characteristic  as  the  scarlet 
rash.  At  first  the  throat  trouble  consists  in 
a  diffused  redness  of  the  whole  throat,  tonsils 
and  palate  ;  there  is  more  or  less  pain,  espe- 
cially in  swallowing,  and  frequently  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  After  a  few  days, 
if  the  disease  be  severe,  the  tonsils  enlarge, 
the  whole  throat  becomes  swollen,  and  super- 
ficial ulcerations  are  seen  in  the  fauces.  The 
tongue  has  a  peculiar  look.  At  first  it  is 
slightly  coated,  the  borders  alone  being  red  ; 
this  increases  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  coating  is  cast  off,  and  the  whole  organ 
becomes  very  red,  and  its  papilla;  prominent 
— the  so-called  "  strawberry  tongue,"  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  ripe  strawberry. 

The  duration  of  scarlet  fever  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  very  mild  attacks,  with  slight 
throat  trouble,  the  febrile  symptoms  may  de- 
cline by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  but  if  the 
disease  be  severe,  little  or  no  improvement 
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takes  place  under  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  stated 
to  be  about  a  week.  Scarlet  fever  begins  ab- 
ruptly, it  declines  gradually;  usually  by  the 
close  of  the  first  week  the  rash  begins  to 
fade,  and  finally  disappears.  The  soreness 
and  ulceration  of  the  throat  subside,  the 
tongue  returns  to  its  normal  state,  and  con- 
valescence is  established.  Desquamation 
(falling  off  of  the  skin)  now  takes  place.  It 
begins  about  the  face  and  neck,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  to  the  other  parts.  Where  the 
skin  is  thin,  as  on  the  face,  it  comes  off  in 
small  scales  or  flakes ;  on  the  hands  and  feet 
it  often  peels  off  in  large  pieces,  like  the  fin- 
ger of  a  glove.  This  constitutes  a  brief 
sketch  of  scarlet  fever  of  the  average  degree 
of  severity,  without  complications  or  sequels. 

In  the  malignant  form  all  the  symptoms 
are  intensified,  the  fever  is  higher,  the  throat 
is  more  severely  inflamed,  and  the  child  is 
more  prostrated.  Frequently  coma  super- 
venes early,  and  death  takes  place  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  child  dies  from  the  intensity 
of  the  poison  in  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease. 

Complications. 

Scarlet  fever  of  itself  is  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, and,  when  severe,  causes  many  deaths 
from  its  direct  effects  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  nearly  or  quite  as  many  perish  from 
the  complications  and  sequels  that  are  insep- 
arable from  it.  I  shall  mention  only  the  most 
important. 

Convulsions  occur  in  the  malignant  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  are  of  serious  import.  If 
they  occur  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
many  recover ;  but  where  delayed  till  after 
the  eruption  is  completely  developed,  the  out- 
look is  more  grave. 

Diphtheria  is  another  serious  complication; 
it  is  usually  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day 
that  this  sets  in,  when  upon  examination  of 
the  throat  it  is  found  to  be  present.  While 
adding  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  it  is 
by  no  means  always  fatal. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  resulting 
sometimes  in  deafness,  is  the  complication 
most  dreaded  by  mothers.    This  result  does 


not  take  place  nearly  so  often  as  is  popularly 
supposed. 

Dropsy. — This,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  symptom  of  kidney  trouble,  nephritis  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  books.  The  two  most  prom- 
inent symptoms  of  scarlatinous  nephritis  are 
dropsy  and  albuminous  urine.  The  latter  is 
generally  present  some  time  before  the  dropsy 
appears.  It  is  more  correctly  termed  a  sequel 
than  a  complication,  as  the  trouble  does  not 
usually  manifest  itself  until  after  convales- 
cence from  the  primary  disease  has  taken 
place.  The  dropsy  is  apt  to  show  itself  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
malady.  It  is  quite  as  apt  to  follow  mild  as 
severe  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  some  physi- 
cians think  more  so.  The  reason  for  this  is 
thought  to  be  the  greater  likelihood  of  ex- 
posure on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sick  but 
a  short  time,  and  are  allowed  to  go  out  too 
soon,  while  those  suffering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack would  be  kept  in  bed  a  longer  time,  and 
greater  care  would  be  taken  to  guard  against 
exposure  afterward.  The  dropsy  is  first  ob- 
served in  the  face  or  ankles  ;  the  swelling  in- 
creases in  bad  cases  till  the  patient  becomes 
terribly  bloated.  So  long  as  it  remains  lim- 
ited to  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
there  is  little  danger,  but  when  it  occurs  in 
and  around  the  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs, 
heart  and  brain,  it  becomes  truly  formidable. 

Preventive  Measures. 

The  prevention  of  scarlet  fever  is  possible 
only  by  avoiding  exposure  thereto  ;  hence 
complete  isolation  of  the  patient  and  nurse 
affords  the  only  protection  possible  to  other 
members  of  the  same  family. 

I  desire  to  say  here  that  I  regard  the  so- 
called  protective  power  of  belladonna  against 
scarlet  fever  as  a  dangerous  delusion.  It  pos- 
sesses absolutely  no  protective  influence 
whatever.  It  has  been  said  that  to  prescribe 
belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  is  always  a 
harmless  experiment.  Is  it  ?  It  is  freely  con- 
ceded that  the  amount  of  belladonna  the 
child  is  likely  to  receive  when  given  as  usu- 
ally directed,  will  probably  not  prove  harm- 
ful ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Many  persons  are  suf- 
ficiently credulous,  when  using  belladonna 
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under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  to  believe 
that  it  is  an  absolute  preventive,  the  same  as 
vaccination  is  for  small-pox.  Such  being  the 
case,  they  no  longer  fear  exposure,  nor  prac- 
tice isolation  in  their  families.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  I  think  this  doctrine  should  be 
condemned. 

All  furniture  and  articles  not  absolutely  re- 
quired should  be  removed  from  the  sick 
room,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
it  except  the  physician  and  nurse.  Perfect 
ventilation  should  be  secured.  Disinfectants 
should  be  used  freely  ;  all  vessels  used  to  re- 
ceive excretions  of  the  patient  should  contain 
carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant,  and  should 
immediately  be  emptied  and  cleaned.  A 
convalescent  child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mingle  with  other  children  for  three  or  four 
weeks  after  desquamation  has  ceased. 

Treatment. 

It  is  to  be  always  remembered  that  scarlet 
fever  is  a  self-limited  disease,  running  for  a 
certain  time,  with  certain  stages,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  cut  short  its  course  by  any 
known  treatment.  Medicine  can  merely 
moderate  its  symptoms  and  render  the  dis- 
ease milder.  It  cannot  be  cured,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term.  All  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  should  be  under  the  care  of  a 
competent  physician.  <  A  few  general  rules 
will,  however,  be  given  which  may  be  followed 
until  the  physician  is  called. 

A  child  with  scarlet  fever,  no  matter  how 
mild,  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  put  to  bed,  and  kept 
there  until  fully  convalescent.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever 
is  just  as  contagious  and  capable  of  spreading 
the  infection  as  the  most  malignant,  and  that 
statistics  show  that  mild  cases  are  quite 
as  often  followed  by  sequels,  such  as  dropsy, 


etc.,  as  severe  ones,  the  importance  of  the 
above  suggestion  will  be  apparent. 

Mild  cases  require  very  little  active  treat- 
ment. Sponging  with  cool  water  is  grateful, 
especially  in  the  early  stages ;  later  the  itch- 
ing often  causes  great  discomfort,  and  this  is 
best  relieved  by  anointing  the  whole  body 
with  vaseline  or  fresh  lard,  to  which  carbolic 
acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline.  Cold 
water  is  very  grateful  to  the  inflamed  throat, 
and  should  not  be  withheld  ;  small  pieces  of 
ice  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  are  also 
to  be  recommended  in  the  cases  of  older 
children.  The  popular  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  cold  water  in  fevers  is  fast  dying  out 
among  educated  people.  There  is  absolutely 
no  danger  when  used  under  the  supervision 
of  a  competent  physician. 

Gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  tincture 
of  iron  for  children  old  enough  to  use  them, 
are  useful  for  the  throat  trouble  ;  for  smaller 
children  the  atomizer  can  be  used.  Liquid 
food  is  about  all  the  child  will  swallow,  and 
milk  is  the  best  form.  Brandy,  whiskey  or 
good  wine  is  required  in  all  but  the  mildest 
cases,  and  comparatively  large  amounts  are 
borne  by  the  little  patients. 

Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they 
arise.  Ear  ache  may  be  relieved  by  dropping 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  into 
the  ear,  and  covering  it  with  some  hot  appli- 
cation, dry  or  moist.  A  small  bag  of  table 
salt,  heated,  is  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  also  chamomile  flowers,  hops  or  Indian 
meal,  in  the  same  way.  If  dropsy  supervene, 
active  treatment  should  be  instituted  at  once. 
We  endeavor  to  remove  the  effusion  (dropsy) 
by  remedies  which  will  cause  free  per- 
spiration and  purgation.  Further  details 
would  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 
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AS  CHILDREN  SEE  US. 

BY  LILY  HARDY  HAMMOND. 


I WISH  to  speak,  not  of  truthful  children, 
but  of  the  necessity  for  truthful  parents 
— a  necessity  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  largely 
overlaoked.  Unless  we  stop  to  think  about 
it,  a  great  many  of  us  who  are  earnestly  try- 
ing to  do  right,  never  realize  our  danger  of 
telling  downright  falsehoods  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  always  thought 
myself  a  scrupulously  truthful  person,  with  no 
temptation  to  the  vice  of  lying,  until  I  caught 
myself  on  the  very  verge  of  it,  more  than 
once,  with  my  own  child.  I  remember  one 
morning  she  came  and  asked  if  she  could 
wear  a  certain  dress  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
said,  "  Yes,"  and  forgot  all  about  it,  and  so  did 
she.  When  the  time  for  her  walk  came  she 
was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  she  re- 
membered what  I  had  promised,  and  came 
flying  down  the  hall  in  delight,  to  get  me  to 
tell  her  nurse  to  undress  her  again,  and  put 
on  the  favored  garment.  I  was  in  a  great 
hurry  for  some  errands  to  be  done  down-town, 
the  stores  closed  at  six  o'clock,  and  there  was 
barely  time,  if  the  nurse  hurried.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  felt  as  if  the  child  should  bear  the 
penalty  of  her  forgetfulness,  and  go  as  she 
was,  but  one  look  into  the  bright  little  face 
settled  that ;  the  idea  that  I  could  break  my 
word  had  never  occurred  to  her,  and  I  deter- 
mined it  never  should.  So  the  errands  were 
laid  over  till  the  next  day,  and  the  baby  went 
to  walk  with  an  unshaken  trust  in  her  moth- 
er's word. 

It  seems  like  such  a  trifle  that  one  might 
think  it  a  waste  of  words  to  tell  of  it ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  by  just  such  trifles  that  children  learn 
to  tell  the  truth  or  to  tell  lies.  If  the  mother 
is  not  careful,  why  should  the  child  be  ? 

I  know  a  child  whose  mother  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  her  children,  who 
is  yet  training  them  up  to  have  no  conscience 
whatever  on  this  subject.  She  insists  that  the 
bitter  medicine  tastes  sweet — she  sips  it  and 
seems  to  enjoy  it  greatly.    "  Oh,  no,"  she 


coaxes,  "  it  doesn't  taste  a  bit  like  that  I  gave 
you  yesterday ;"  and  the  poor  little  victim, 
who  somehow  clings  desperately  to  some 
shred  of  belief  in  her  mother's  honor,  opens 
her  mouth,  and  in  goes  the  great  bitter  dose 
before  she  has  time  to  shut  it.  Kisses  and 
sugar  follow,  and  the  mother  congratulates 
herself  on  the  ease  with  which  her  children 
take  their  medicine,  and  says  she  never  could 
have  the  heart  to  order  and  force  them  as 
some  people  do — coaxing  may  take  time,  but 
it  is  better. 

I  called  at  this  house  one  day,  and  found 
the  mother  in  great  distress  because  her  four- 
year-old  daughter  had  told  a  dreadful  lie. 
The  child  had  gone  to  a  neighbor  with  an 
alleged  message  from  her  mother,  the  like  of 
which  the  latter  had  never  dreamed  of,  and 
yet  which  was  "just  one  of  those  things," 
the  angry  neighbor  said,  "  which  no  child 
would  invent."  The  bitterest  part  of  the 
mother's  mortification  was  that  her  child 
should  do  such  a  wicked  thing.  But  hadn't 
she  taught  it  to  regard  untruthfulness  as  a 
trifle  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  year  or  so  after- 
ward this  same  child  was  found  peeping 
through  a  key-hole ;  and  shortly  afterward 
was  heard  urging  a  little  playmate  to  "  do  it 
anyway,  while  nobody  was  looking  ;"  or  that 
the  grown  people  about  her  are  beginning  to 
look  on  her  with  suspicion ;  and  yet  she  is 
naturally  as  sweet  and  good  a  child  as  ever 
lived. 

The  means  by  which  we  are  apt  to  get 
into  trouble,  is  our  rashness  in  making  a  great 
many  promises  and  then  honestly  forgetting 
them.  One  day  my  three-year-old  suddenly 
dropped  all  her  toys  and  broke  into  sobs  and 
cries.  "  You  said  you'd  let  me  go  play  with  Abby 
to-morrow,"  she  railed,  "  and  to-morrow's  all 
gone  away  and  you  didn't  do  it !"  Sure  enough 
I  had,  and  "  to-morrow  "  was  now  yesterday, 
and  it  was  too  late.  Of  course  she  could  go 
to-day,  but  it  never  did  get  right  in  her  mind 
as  long  as  she  remembered  it.    Since  then  I 
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have  made  almost  no  positive  promises,  and 
the  few  I  make  I  am  exceedingly  careful  to 
keep.  If  the  baby  comes  with  "  May  I  go 
out  and  play  to-morrow  ?"  and  you  say, "  Yes," 
you  may  find  it  raining  to-morrow,  and  then 
an  "  Oh,  I  didn't  know  it  would  rain,"  will  not 
satisfy  the  baby  brain,  which  is  so  sure  that 
its  mother  knows  and  can  control  all  things  ; 
if  the  child  is  very  young  explanation  seems 
hopeless,  and  one  can  only  resolve  to  say, 
"  If  it's  a  bright  day  you  may,"  next  time. 

In  one  sense  these  things  are  the  merest 
trifles  ;  but  one  cannot  look  at  the  constantly 
increasing  array  of  defaulters,  untruthful 
business  men  and  respectable  robbers  with- 
out feeling  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  in- 
attention to  trifles  somewhere.  If  a  child 
grows  up  and  goes  out  into  the  world  without 
the  consciousness  of  a  home  life  of  faultless 
truthfulness  ingrained  in  his  soul,  he  is  not 
apt  to  stand  blameless  in  these  days  of  short 
cuts  and  overreachings  in  business  circles. 


Of  all  the  good  things  that  I  remember  in  my 
happy  life,  the  very  best  is  that  the  lightest 
word  my  mother  ever  said  was  as  sure  to  me 
as  if  God  himself  had  spoken  it. 

I  think  one  way — the  best  way — of  making 
children  truthful,  after  they  have  learned  to 
trust  the  mother  perfectly,  is  to  let  them  feel 
that  the  mother  trusts  them.  When  I  went 
out  of  the  room  there  were  one  or  two  things 
that  my  little  girl  would  do  ;  no  talking  or  pun- 
ishment did  any  good.  Finally  I  tried  putting 
heron  her  honor.  As  I  go  out  I  say,  "  Mam- 
ma is  going  out  for  a  moment ;  can  she 
trust  her  little  girl  to  behave  just  as  if  she 
were  in  here?"  "Why,  yes,  Mamma,"  the 
ready  answer  comes,  and  I  have  never  once 
known  her  to  fail.  Of  course  when  I  come 
back  she  is  petted  a  little,  and  told  how  glad 
I  am  that  she  can  be  trusted ;  and,  baby 
though  she  is,  I  think  the  idea  that  her  mo- 
ther trusts  her  is  one  of  the  proudest  and 
happiest  that  she  has. 


THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  ONCE  MORE. 

BY  MAY  DEALING  BEVIER. 


IT  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  among  musi- 
cians that  the  first  introduction  to  the 
world  of  music  should  be  by  means  of  the  in- 
strument given  by  Nature — the  human  voice  ; 
and  this  introduction  cannot  take  place  too 
soon.  Even  a  baby  a  few  months  old  fre- 
quently distinguishes  tunes,  and  shows  de- 
cided preferences.  Thus  it  is  advisable  to 
sing  to  a  child  from  the  time  it  is  born,  and 
to  sing  with  it  just  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of 
controlling  the  tones  of  its  voice.  This  period . 
varies  greatly  with  different  children,  some 
learning  to  "  carry  a  tune  "  even  before  they 
are  two  years  old. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  train  the  ear 
of  a  child.  At  a  very  early  age  it  should  be 
taught  to  foiow  the  music  it  sings,  to  read 


musical  characters,  to  sing  by  note.  There 
need  not  be  the  least  strain  on  the  child's 
mental  powers  in  accomplishing  this,  for  the 
alphabet  of  music  may  be  made  in  reality 
much  simpler  than  the  A  B  C  of  the  primer, 
and  is  frequently  mastered  by  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  A  well  known  writer,  Dr. 
Mainzer,  says  :  "  Children  from  five  to  six 
years  of  age  have  learned  to  read  in  unison 
and  parts,  and  to  sing  with  astonishing  pre- 
cision imitations  and  fugues  of  Hiller,  Rink, 
Fuchs,  Telemann  and  other  great  masters." 

This  real  knowledge  of  music  will  be  of  in- 
estimable advantage  when  the  study  of  some 
musical  instrument  begins,  as  it  covers  much 
of  the  initiative  work  of  all  such  study.  Care, 
of  course,  must  be  taken  in  directing  the  little 
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singer,  first  in  avoiding  all  strain  of  the  voice 
by  singing  too  loud,  too  high  or  too  long, 
and  secondly  in  the  choice  of  the  music 
learned.  The  wise  performance  of  this  latter 
duty  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  it  at  first 
seems.  Collections  of  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal pieces  rather  than  scattered  selections  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  desirable  for  small  chil- 
dren, but  good  collections  are  not  easy  to  find. 
One  grows  discouraged  in  leafing  over  these 
books  to  find,  for  one  simple,  easy  piece,  which 
still  has  in  it  some  of  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tions of  really  good  music,  a  dozen  that  are 
utterly  commonplace  and  uninteresting. 

The  last  few  years,  however,  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  improvement  in  this  respect; 
for  the  general  standard  of  music  in  this 
country  was  much  lower  formerly  than  at  the 
present  day.  Numerous  causes — the  constant 
visits  of  great  musicians  of  the  world  to  our 
own  shores,  the  institution  of  regular  concert 
seasons  in  almost  all  cities,  where  the  best 
works  of  famous  composers  are  interpreted 
by  real  artists,  the  spread  of  oratorio  societies, 
choral  unions,  musical  associations,  etc.,  in 
country  towns  and  villages — all  tend  to  the 
rapid  cultivation  of  musical  taste  among  us. 

Naturally  this  progress  has  affected  also 
the  music  of  children;  but  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction  still  remains  to  be  done,  so  that  in 
supervising  a  child's  musical  education  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  bad  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  worthless.  There  are  to  be  found, 
however,  some  rather  recent  publications  which 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  thoroughly  good, 
and  which  contain  some  real  little  gems,  well 
worth  learning  by  even  advanced  singers. 

The  following  list  contains  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  publications  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  commended.  They  are  ar- 
ranged approximately  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  children  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
They  may  be  obtained,  by  post  if  desired, 
from  any  of  the  well  known  music  dealers : 

Kindergarten  Songs,  by  Mrs.  Hubbard. 
St.  Nicholas  Songs,  edited  by  W.  S.  Pratt  (excel- 
lent). 

Golden  Childhood,  by  F.  Dulcken. 
Union  Square  Collection,  No.  22,  edited  by  C. 
Reinecke. 

Franklin  Square  Collections,  five  Nos.,  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros. 


And  here  1  must  put  in  a  plea  for  the  so-called 
Volkslieder  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  Thi- 
baut  says  of  them  in  his  "  Purity  in  Tone 
Art":  "  All  songs  that  emanate  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  or  are  adopted  by  them  and 
preserved  as  favorites,  are  as  a  rule  pure 
and  clear  in  character  like  that  of  a  child. 
Such  songs  almost  invariably  re-echo  the 
emotions  of  vigorous,  unperverted  minds,  and 
dating  from  times  when  nations  had  all  the 
freshness  and  innocence  of  youth,  they  seize 
with  irresistible  force  upon  minds  which,  how- 
ever much  warped,  are  still  alive  to  true  and 
genuine  impulse.  For  this  reason  I  hold  the 
study  of  popular  songs — by  which  I  do  not 
mean  ephemeral  street  ballads,  but  such 
songs  as  live  and  thrive  in  the  popular  mind 
— to  be  of  the  utmost  importance." 

In  very  many  ways  this  music  seems  ad- 
mirably suited  to  children.  In  fact,  in  its 
whole  character  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  spirit 
of  childhood  itself.  Most  of  it  is  marked  by 
certain  definite  characteristics — tenderness, 
simplicity,  unity  of  feeling,  close  alliance  of 
words  and  music.  It  is  easy  flowing, 
strongly  accentuated,  and  always  marked  by 
an  unending  variety  of  melody,  which  saves 
it  from  being  commonplace  however  familiar 
it  becomes.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  song  preserved  in  the  Volkslieder  is 
suitable  for  a  child  to  sing.  Sometimes  the 
very  thing  which  lent  it  a  charm  for  the  popu- 
lar ear  is  the  very  thing  a  refined  taste  would 
avoid.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  in 
the  rollicking  Rheinwein  Lieder  of  Germany 
and  in  some  of  the  love-sick  songs  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  necessary,  here  as  elsewhere,  to 
exercise  taste  and  judgment;  but  the  larger 
part  of  this  music  stands  the  fire  of  criticism 
well.  No  better  proof  of  this  is  needed  than 
to  observe  the  frequency  with  which  the 
great  masters,  Palestrina,  Beethoven,  Mozart 
Chopin  and  others,  have  caught  up  these 
.threads  of  melody  and  woven  them  into  their 
mightiest  creations.  The  excellencies  of  the 
Volkslieder  are  often  the  most  striking  defi- 
ciencies of  children's  music.  In  this  the  mel- 
odies are  frequently  the  merest  jingles,  united 
to  words  for  which  they  have  no  possible 
affinity.    This  is  most  notably  the  case  in 
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devotional  music.  In  many  Sunday-school 
hymns,  for  instance,  the  tunes  are  eminently 
suitable  for  jolly  games  or  lively  jigs,  and  for 
nothing  better.  The  quiet,  tender  spirit  of 
true  devotion  is  wholly  missing  in  them. 
While  no  one  would  advocate  the  slow,  pon- 
derous psalmody  of  the  olden  time  for  chil- 
dren's use,  there  is  no  need  to  descend  to  jigs 
to  obtain  lightness  and  grace  of  movement. 
Again,  when  the  music  itself  is  good  the 
words  of  the  hymns  are  frequently  so  mis- 
chosen  as  to  convey  no  idea  of  worship  to  a 
childish  mind.  The  meaning  is  lost  in  a  maze 
of  metaphor.  While  a  certain  amount  of 
figure  in  language  has  a  positive  charm  for 
children,  its  excessive  use  is  only  embarrass- 
ing. There  are  scores  of  hymns  which  fail 
entirely  in  their  original  design  from  this  very 
cause.  What  feelings  of  reverential  worship 
are  stimulated  in  a  childish  soul  by  such  a 
hymn  as  "  Pull  for  the  Shore,  Sailor  "?  or  what 
religious  meaning  does  he  evolve  from 
"  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves  "? 

Another  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  selec- 
tion of  such  music  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance— absolute  sincerity  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  All  verses  of  an  over-senti- 
mental, emotional  nature  should  be  shunned. 
This  caution  need  not  be  applied  to  secular 
songs;  in  them  this  objectionable  spirit,  when 
present,  is  so  very  apparent,  that  all  thought- 
ful parents  instinctively  lead  their  little  ones 
to  avoid  it;  but  at  the  same  time  they  often 
inadvertently  allow  them  to  sing  hymns  per- 
vaded throughout  by  this  very  element.  The 
matter  of  sentiment,  and  particularly  religious 
sentiment,  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
taste;  but  it  would  be  a  helpful  thing,  from 
many  standpoints,  if  all  the  false,  overstrained 
and  vapid  devotional  music  of  church  and 
school  could  be  blotted  out.  There  are  some 
good  Sunday-school  hymn-books  which  are 
admirable  in  their  tone  and  general  aim, 


and  foremost  among  these  are  the  books 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  New 
York. 

When  a  child  has  at  length  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  music  itself,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  notes  and  the  sounds,  they  repre- 
sent, say  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  it  then 
seems  wise  to  begin  the  study  of  an  instru- 
ment, such  as  the  violin  or  piano.  In  taking 
up  at  this  early  age  work  on  the  piano,  for 
example,  it  is  generally  found  most  advan- 
tageous to  confine  the  little  learner  for  a  while, 
at  least,  to  very  simple  melodies.  The  hands 
are  really  too  small  to  accomplish  very  much 
in  the  way  of  technique,  and  these  little  melo- 
dies interest  the  child  and  turn  the  initiative 
work  into  play.  The  duet  method  of  Beyer, 
which  is  frequently  employed,  is  a  very  good 
one.  He  publishes  a  little  book,  I  believe 
for  beginners,  in  which  a  number  of  pretty 
little  airs  are  arranged  as  duets  for  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  part  of  the  pupil  at  first  con- 
sists of  but  a  few  notes  for  one  hand,  requir- 
ing no  change  of  position.  A  little  later  the 
same  airs  are  taken  by  the  two  hands,  and 
finally  the  bass  taken  by  the  left  and  the  mel- 
ody by  the  right  hand  as  usual. 

When,  however,  real  technique  is  attempt- 
ed, and  bright  little  pieces  are  wanted  to  vary 
the  work,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  mel- 
odies of  the  old  masters,  such  as  some  of  the 
songs  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  etc.,  arranged  so 
simply  that  they  are  not  more  difficult  than 
the  cheap  waltzes,  polkas  and  marches,  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  beginner. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  these  suggestions 
are  mainly  intended  for  those  parents  who  are 
personally  directing  their  children's  educa- 
tion. A  busy  mother,  though  she  may  be  an 
accomplished  musician,  is  not  always  able  to 
keep  up  with  new  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  others,  and  so  may  welcome  a 
few  hints  from  outside. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Folding  Crib. 

My  little  boy  having  outgrown  his  crib,  I  was 
in  a  dilemma  what  kind  of  a  bed  to  procure  for 
him,  being  rather  limited  as  to  space  in  my  room. 
I  heard  of  the  "  Union  Child's  Bed,"  which  I  ob- 
tained, and  find  it  answers  in  every  respect.  I 
send  two  pictures  of  it,  one  showing  it  open,  and 
the  other  closed.    It  is  large  enough  for  two 


children  ;  has  a  woven  wire  bottom  ;  can  be 
folded  up  completely  and  rolled  under  the  bed 
when  desired.  The  side  and  end  rails  are  hinged 
high  enough  up  to  fold  down  and  inclose  the 
mattress  and  bed  clothing. 

Its  price  is  very  reasonable,  being  only  $6.50 — 
much  cheaper  than  any  other  child's  bed  that  I 
priced.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  piece  of  furniture, 
being  stained  in  imitation  of  cherry,  and  is  very 


Bent-wood  Table  and  Chair  Combined. 

At  the  furniture  manufactory  in  this  place  I 
found  a  little  double-width  chair  and  table,  made 
in  the  Vienna  bent-wood  style  ;  they  are  screwed 
down  to  a  flat,  square,  wooden  frame,  binding  the 
broad  little  chair  to  the  table,  which  is  only  one 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  covered  over  with 
well  stretched  oil  cloth.  We  find  it  so  very  con- 
venient ;  at  meal-times  it  is 
taken  to  the  dining  room  for 
our  little  three-year-old  man 
to  eat  his  dinner  upon,  while 
it  serves  in  the  nursery  for 
both  children  to  take  their 
little  breakfast  and  tea.  The 
little  ones  bring  it  into  con- 
stant use  while  at  play  also, 
sitting  before  it  with  their  pic- 
ture books  or  paint  boxes,  and  often  turning  it 
into  a  carriage,  the  table  being  the  coachman's 
box. 

Finding  it  so  very  useful,  and  noticing  what  a 
source  of  amusement  it  is  often  to  the  children, 
made  me  wish  that  Babyhood's  subscribers  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  idea.  M.  M. 

Valencia,  Spain. 


well  and  substantially  made.  I  had  a  thin  cotton 
mattress  made  for  it ;  and  it,  with  the  woven 
wire  bottom,  makes  a  delightful  springy  bed.  In 
summer  it  would  not  require  a  mattress ;  a 
folded  comfort  would  be  all  needed.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is  manufactured,  but  suppose  it 
can  be  obtained,  upon  order,  from  any  furniture 
dealer.  VV. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Knitted  Diapers. 

A  worsted  knit  dia- 
per has  been  recently  ifi- 
troduced  by  the  Novelty 
Knitting  Co.,  676  Broad- 
way, Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  material  is  claimed 
to  be  an  improvement  on 
that  generally  used,  be- 
ing much  more  flexible 
and  elastic,  and  not  so 
liable  to  chafe  and  in- 
flame the  skin.  A  sam- 
ple is  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  25  cents.  The  goods  are  made  in  three 
sizes— 18,  20  and  22  inches  square,  double 
fold,  hemmed  ;  prices,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3  per 
dozen. 

A  Home-Made  Fender. 

To  make  a  fire-place  screen  or  fender,  buy 
one  and  a  half  yards  of  heavy,  yard-wide  galvan- 
ized wire  netting.    Have  a  blacksmith  cut  two 
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pieces  of  |-inch  iron  rod,  each  4  feet  8  inches  long, 
and  thread  them  through  the  wire,  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  then  bend  them  until  the  top  view  of  screen 
presents  this  figure  and  the  rod  loops  A  A  are  3 
feet  8  inches  apart.    Now  stand 
the  screen  or  fender  in  front  of  A 
the  fire  and  mark  below  each  I 
loop.    Put  in  angle  screws  at  the  ^ 
marks,  and  you  can  fix  and  re- 
move it  at  pleasure.    This  cannot  be  moved  by 
the  children,  and  it  makes  it  safe  for  them  to 
play  by  an  open  fire. 

The  total  cost  of  ours  did  not  exceed  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  My  husband  devised  this,  not 
finding  anything  in  the  market  to  suit  our  need 
and  purse.  M.  W.  D. 

Texas. 


A  Winter  Convenience. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  mothers  of  Babyhood 
of  the  way  in  which  I  make  the  night  vessel  com- 
fortable for  my  little  ones  to  be  placed  upon, 
when  taken  out  of  their  warm  nests  during  a  cold 
winter's  night.  Take  a  strip  of  flannel,  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  vessel,  allowing  a  narrow 
hem  for  both  sides  ;  then  run  a  draw  string 
through  each  hem,  tying  in  this  way  the  flannel 


tightly  when  placed  around  the  vessel,  the  handle 
of  which  passes  through  the  opening.  Several  of 
these  bands  should  be  made,  in  order  that  they 
can  be  changed  in  case  of  being  soiled.  A  bed- 
pan may  also  be  covered  in  the  same  way,  which 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  for  ablutions  after 
confinement.  M.  M. 

Valencia,  Spain. 


Bed-Clothes  Fasteners. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  Babyhood  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  very  simple  arrangement  which  I 
have  devised  to  keep  my  little  two-year-old 
daughter  covered  at  night. 

Take  two  pieces  of  ribbon,  each  |  of  a 
yai-d  long;  to  the  middle  of  each  sew  a  piece 
of  silk  garter  elastic,  the  length  of  which  must  be 
equal  to  the  width  of  Baby's  pillow.    To  the  loose 


end  of  the  elastic  sew  a  clasp,  such  as  is  used  to 
support  children's  stockings  at  the  knee.  Tie 
one  ribbon  around  each  head-post  of  the  crib,  and 
when  Baby  is  settled  for  the  night  secure  the 
covers  on  either  side  with  the  clasps,  allowing 


plenty  of  room  under  the  covers  for  the  little  one 
to  turn.  A  buckle  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ribbon,  but  the  straps  then  cease  to  be  orna- 
mental. 

I  have  kept  my  baby  free  from  cold  in  this 
manner.    Perhaps  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  others. 
Maitch  Chunk,  Pa.  E.  B.  B. 


Take  about  14  inches  of  elastic  ("  baby 
blue"  silk  will  look  pretty),  and  sew  one  end  very 
near  the  top  edge  of  the  blanket  at  one  side;  on 
this  sew  a  button  of  good  size.  Do  the  same  on 
the  other  side  of  the  blanket,  leaving  between 
almost  the  width  of  the  crib.  On  the  other  ends 
of  the  elastic  add  a  small  piece  of  silesia,  match- 
ing elastic  in  color,  in  which  make  a  button-hole. 


To  secure  the  sheet  as  well  sew  2  inches  of 
linen  tape  on  the  hem  to  match  the  places  in  the 
blanket  where  the  elastic  is. 

When  used  slip  the  button-hole  end  of  the 
elastic  through  the  tape,  pass  it  around  an  up- 
right of  the  bars,  and  button.  Being  elastic,  it 
will  give,  and  the  child  can  turn  without  throwing 
off  the  covers.  Mary. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


A  Wicker  Palace-Car. 

A  patient  of  mine,  having  occasion  to  go  South 
while  her  child  was  but  a  few  months  old,  ar- 
ranged for  its  convenience  and  comfort  by  fitting 
up  a  large  market-basket  with  lined  and  stuffed 
sides.  Pockets  were  made,  in  which  were  stowed 
away  the  necessities  of  Baby'slife  and  toilets,  and 
very  pretty  was  the  effect  and  most  decided  the 
comfort  when  Baby  was  tucked  in  and  in  travel- 
ing order.   The  basket  was  put  on  the  seat  in  the 
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cars,  and  when  covered  gave  no  intimation  that 
it  contained  a  lively  young  genus  homo.  The 
child  mentioned  traveled  over  three  thousand 
miles  in  this  novel  conveyance. 

Charles  E.  Warren,  M.D. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Bread  Pills. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  Babyhood's  readers  ever 
tried  giving  medicine  to  the  children  in  bread 
pills.  We  roll  up  any  disagreeable  pill  in  bread 
and  let  the  children  swallow  it — which  they 
always  do  successfully.  We  experimented  with 
bread  alone  at  first,  and  they  soon  learned  not  to 
chew  up  their  pills,  and  are  always  delighted  if 
papa  or  mamma  will  give  them  one. 

Dripping  Springs,  Texas.  M.  W.  D. 


Stoppers  and  Bottles  for  Poisons, 

Among  other  suggestions  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  contributors  to  Babyhood  con- 
cerning the  care  of  poisons,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  manufacture  for  the  drug  trade  a 
blue  glass  stopper  covered  with  sharp  points  (as 
shown  in  the  cut),  which  may  be  used  for  bottles 


troduced  at  very  small  cost.  The  cut  represents 
one  which  may  be  had  at  many  of  the  leading 


containing  dangerous  substances  ;  the  peculiar 
form  always  acts  as  a  warning  to  any  one  using 
the  bottle,  even  in  the  dark.  These  stoppers  are 
made  in  various  sizes,  to  fit  any  bottle,  and  may 
be  ordered  of  all  druggists. 

These  manufacturers  make  also  a  bottle  cov- 
ered similarly  with  points  for  the  same  purpose. 


Electric  Signals. 

For  houses  not  fitted  with  speaking  tubes 
or  other  signals  for  day  or  night  calls  for  servant 
or  nurse,  there  are  various  forms  of  electric  ap- 
paratus now  on  the  market,  which  may  be  in- 


stores,  or  of  the  makers, 
the  Empire  City  Electric 
Co.,  15  Dey  Street,  New 
York.  It  includes  a 
battery,  a  2^-inch  bell, 
a  push  button,  and  75 
feet  of  insulated  wire, 
together  with  the  neces- 
sary staples,  screws, 
etc.  Price,  $3.  The  battery  can  be  filled  and 
maintained  at  a  small  cost  per  year. 


A  Novelty  in  Savings  Banks. 

A  NEW  form  of  savings  bank,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  so  constructed  as  to  register  in 
plain  sight  the  amount  dropped  in  it  (provided 
small  mischievous  fingers  do  not  deposit  buttons 
and  similar  uncurrent  funds,  or  coins  of  wrong  de- 
nominations), and  to 
lock  it  up  beyond  a 
chance  of  its  recovery, 
however  bankrupt  its 
depositor  may  be,  until 
a  given  amount  is 
reached.  Then  it  un- 
locks automatically  and 
pays  on  demand,  al- 
though, to  the  discredit  of  the  inventor  be  it  said, 
it  pays  no  interest,  however  long  it  may  have 
held  back  a  large  amount  of  the  principal. 

This  accurate,  if  unscrupulous,  money-changer 
is  made  in  three  styles— one  for  cents,  which  opens 
when  $1  is  registered  ;  one  for  5-cent  nickels, 
opens  at  $5,  and  one  for  dimes,  opens  at  $10. 
Price  in  either  style,  $1.50  each.    Made  of  cast 
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iron,  nickel-plated.  Sold  by  Selchow  &  Righter, 
41  John  Street,  New  York. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Diaper  During  Sleep. 

To  prevent  my  baby  at  night  from  soiling  her 
bed  and  clothing,  I  have  squares  of  cotton-felt 


bound  with  tape  and  placed  between  the  diaper 
and  night-gown.  This  is  almost  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  not  chilling,  being  nearly  as  soft  as 
flannel.  L. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

— The  first  obstacle  that  meets 
Cultivating  the  both  parent  and  child  on  the 
Will.  threshold    of   government  is 

will.  It  is  a  strong  will,  too, 
in  many  instances,  that  faces  us,  pregnant  with 
inherited  inclinations,  and  unquestionably  asser- 
tive. What  can  we  do  with  it  ?  Throttle  it, 
stamp  on  it  with  the  impatience  of  antagonism 
that  is  roused  the  more  as  we  note  the  reflection  of 
our  own  undesirable  traits  ?  That  would  be  to 
enslave  the  one  element  by  which  a  man,  woman 
or  child  knows  himself  to  be  capable  of  free 
action.  Force  is  often  more  ambitious  and 
retaliative  in  its  nature  than  it  is  kindly,  especially 
when  it  is  the  expression  of  a  will  that  has  been 
crossed.  Such  force  may  make  cowards  and 
hypocrites;  it  fails,  however,  to  develop  manly  or 
womanly  traits.  I  have  seen  many  a  naturally 
truthful  child  become  the  most  cunning  little  liar, 
because  of  harsh  measures  employed  after  the 
confession  of  some  misdemeanor.  "  Cherish  his 
honesty  ;  it  is  beautiful  to  see  a  child  so  frank  and 
fearless.  Never  do  the  least  thing  that  will  make 
him  afraid  to  confess  his  faults  to  you. "  A 
gentleman  made  this  remark  to  a  mother  who 
was  about  to  punish  her  four-year-old  for  some 
piece  of  mischief  which  he  had  voluntarily  con- 
fessed. 

The  development,  instead  of  the  breaking,  of 
the  will  has  been  forcibly  brought  home  to  me 
through  the  training  of  one  of  my  own  children.  He 
has  inherited  the  temper  of  both  parents,  and  the 
will,  it  seems  at  times,  of  at  least  three  genera- 
tions. As  a  child  of  two  years  he  would,  when 
opposed,  pound  his  forehead  against  the  door  or 
the  sides  of  the  house  until  it  was  black  with  the 
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bruising.  This  gave  rise  naturally  to  a  series  of 
experiments.  Neither  whippings  nor  threats, 
neither  cold  water  douches  nor  reasoning  in 
milder  objective  forms,  were  of  much  avail. 
Finally  I  shut  him  in  a  room  where  he  might 
pound  ad  infinitum,  but  procure  his  release  only 
by  promising  to  behave  more  respectably.  A  few 
weeks  of  persistent  effort  in  this  direction  helped 
him  to  overcome  this  habit,  and  once  broken  by 
himself,  no  more  trouble  was  experienced.  This 
gave  me  a  cue  to  his  disposition — to  his  character, 
I  may  say.  The  same  tough  fiber  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  through  the  woof  of  his  sensibilities  and 
quick  little  intellect.  Persistent  to  the  last  degree, 
force  only  served  to  cow  him  for  a  time  and  make 
him  ugly,  liable  to  break  out  afresh  at  any  new 
turn.  Evidently  the  thing  for  him  was  to  see  his 
fault  and  conquer  it  with  the  help  of  the  good 
within  him.  He  must  bring  his  will  to  the 
rescue. 

The  first  test  that  offered  itself  after  this  con- 
clusion was  in  the  line  of  bad  words.  Some  play- 
mate had  let  fall  one  of  those  nasty  mots  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  patois  of  children  on  the 
street.  My  first  impulse  was  to  use  the  whip  ; 
then  I  relented  and  touched  some  red  pepper  to  the 
offending  member. 

"  Oh,  that  hurts  !   You're  anaughty  Mamma." 

In  vain  I  expostulated,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
a  terrible  thing  to  use  such  a  word — that  this  was 
not  the  first  offense,  and  that  he  must  remember. 
I  was  a  "  naughty  Mamma  ";  he  would  "put  red 
pepper  on  my  tongue  when  he  got  big  enough"; 
I  "didn't  love  him  when  I  treated  him  like 
that."  After  the  sting  was  over  I  heard  him  re- 
peating the  word  to  his  sister  two  years  older. 
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They  were  both  giggling,  their  eyes  dancing  with 
the  innate  bravado  that  characterizes  some 
children.  It  was  unbearable.  I  employed  homeo- 
pathy in  this  instance.  Similia  similibus  curantur. 

"Lex,"  I  said,  "come  here!" 

He  shuffled  across  the  floor  uneasily.  "  Say 
that  word  just  as  many  times  as  you  can." 

For  the  first  five  minutes  it  was  real  fun  ;  the 
next  five  minutes  it  was  doubtful  fun  ;  the  last 
five  minutes  it  was  anything  but  fun.  "  How 
does  it  sound  ?"  I  asked.  "  Is  it  nice  ?  Do  you 
like  it?" 

"No-o  " — reluctantly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  it  and  laugh  about  it  ?" 
"  I  do'  know." 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  use  it  again." 

The  next  day  he  came  to  me.  The  leaven  had 
been  at  work.  "  Mamma,"  he  whispered, 
"  Georgie  said  that  word  again.  I  mustn't  ever 
play  with  him,  must  I?"  Several  times  during 
the  day  he  asked  if  it  were  wicked  to  use  the 
word,  and  if  he  would  go  to  "  hurl  "  if  he  said  it. 
Once  or  twice  it  slipped  out  unintentionally.  I 
paid  no  attention  at  the  time,  trusting  to  his 
honor.  At  night  when  he  repeated  his  prayers  I 
said  : 

"You  forgot  about  the  word  twice  to-day, 
didn't  you?    I  don't  believe  you  want  to  say  it." 

"  It  came  out— I  didn't  fink." 

"  I  think  God  will  help  you  to  put  the  word 
out  of  your  mind  if  you  ask  Him." 

He  did  not  know  what  to  ask  ;  but  I  told  him 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  asking  something  from  his 
own  father.  It  was  a  simple  little  prayer  that 
went  up  to  the  all-hearing  and  all-loving  Father, 
and  it  was  not  unavailing  :  "  P'ease,  Dod,  don't 
let  me  say  that  word."  Night  after  night  the 
same  petition  was  offered,  and  the  word  was 
banished,  never  to  return  even  "in  fun." 

Another  instance,  which  may  serve  to  point  the 
influence  of  stories  upon  choice  and  volition  even 
in  a  young  will,  comes  before  me  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  yesterday's  occurrence.  I  had  been 
giving  at  table  a  brief  synopsis  of  "  Garth."  If 
you  have  read  that  most  fascinating  romance  of 
Julian  Hawthorne's,  you  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
tender  love  of  the  father  for  the  son,  and  the 
placing  of  the  rawhide  at  Garth's  disposal,  to 
chastise  himself  withal,  should  he  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  merit  it.  The  incident  touched  Lex — I 
knew  it  by  his  big  dilating  brown  eyes — but  he 
said  nothing.  One  day  he  ran  away.  A  series  of 
runaways  had  in  fact  been  in  progress  for  several 
days,  and  a  corresponding  series  of  punishments 


had  also  been  going  forward  Finally,  at  my  wits' 
end,  I  resolved  to  lash  the  truant  legs.  He  was 
greeted  with  the  whip  when  he  returned.  To  my 
surprise,  he  said, 

"  I  want  the  whip." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?" 

"  I  want  to  whip  myself." 

"  Very  well ;  only  you  must  whip  yourself 
hard  enough  to  remember." 

He  pulled  down  his  stockings,  gave  his  legs 
a  few  sharp  cuts  that  drew  up  red  ridges,  and 
danced  a  minute  with  the  pain.  How  long  he 
would  have  continued  I  hardly  know.  His  zeal 
was  something  surprising.  I  stopped  him  and  put 
up  the  whip.  He  has  not  run  away  since.  His- 
own  will  had  moved  to  help  him,  and  he  was 
stronger  in  the  right  direction  than  he  would  have 
been  with  a  dozen  parental  floggings. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  getting  at  the  mysteri- 
ous unseen  force  we  call  the  will — the  ego;  for 
the  essential  difference  between  even  children  is 
what  they  like  and  will  to  do.  Hedged  about  by 
hereditary  tendencies,  deflected  this  way  and  that 
by  appetite,  by  passion,  it  is  a  perpetual  escape. 
To  make  a  child  will  to  do  right,  the  right  thing 
must  often  be  made  to  seem  pleasant — and  right 
things  are  not  always  pleasant;  or,  it  must  appeal 
to  that  chivalry  or  sense  of  honor  that  makes 
many  things,  otherwise  difficult  and  irksome, 
manly  and  womanly.  What  would  be  safe  for  a 
strongly  assertive  child  would  not  be  desirable  for 
one  that  is  trustful  and  tractable. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  watch,  pray  and  direct, 
reaching  from  the  calm  of  a  steadied  soul  to  the 
nurture  and  development  of  the  little  ones  in- 
trusted for  so  brief  a  space  to  our  care. — Libby 
Adams  Turner,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— I  have  been  taking  Baby- 
To  the  Mother  of  HOOD  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
Another  Naughty  been  helped  very  frequently  by 
Boy.  the  advice  therein  given  ;  but 

there  is  one  thing  that  actually 
distresses  me.  Again  and  again  it  is  urged  that 
children  should  be  taught  entire  and  immediate 
obedience,  and  that  they  will  always  give  it.  I 
cannot  believe  that  all  children  will  be  obedient  at 
all  times,  even  if  they  have  had  the  very  best 
training.  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  teach  my  oldest 
son,  nearly  four,  that  he  must  do  just  what  I  tell 
him  just  when  I  tell  him.  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  fitful,  allowing  him  to  disobey  me  one  minute 
and  requiring  obedience  the  next,  nor  am  I  too 
indulgent ;  but  he  is  not  an  obedient  child.    If  he 
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knows  that  I  am  unable  to  enforce  a  command  he 
defies  me.  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  wiih 
a  lame  knee  for  several  weeks,  and  he  only  obeys 
me  when  there  is  some  one  at  hand  to  compel  him 
to  do  so,  if  he  is  in  a  disobedient  mood.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  kiss  me  immediately  after 
being  punished  severely,  assuring  me  that  he  is 
going  to  be  "  the  best  boy  in  all  the  world,"  and 
saying,  "  I  love  you,  dear  Mamma."  As  for 
taking  medicine,  if  he  wants  to  he  will  take  dose 
after  dose  without  a  word  ;  but  if  for  some  reason 
he  chooses  not  to  do  so,  he  has  to  be  held  and  the 
medicine  poured  down  his  throat;  he  always  is 
obliged  to  take  it.  Are  there  not  other  boys  just 
as  naughty  ? — J.  K.  R. 

— I  would  like  to  add  my 
Unsuspected  testimony  to  that  of  others  in 
Phimosis.  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  finding 
out  if  phimosis  exists,  and,  if  so,  of  having  prompt 
treatment.  Our  oldest  little  boy,  three  and  a  half, 
has  recently  been  treated  for  this  trouble,  to  a 
knowledge  of  which  Babyhood  led  us,  and 
already  the  good  effects  are  apparent. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful,  for  both  he  and  his 
parents  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  his  acute 
nervousness,  and  he  is  now  truly  like  a  different 
child. — B.,  Pennsylvania. 

—When  Baby  was  five  or  six 

Still  Seeking  weeks  old'  1  beSan  makin/  in" 
THE  Nurse-Maid.  <lumes  for  a  nurse-maid  for 
him.  I  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  a  small  town  where  there  were  neither  in- 
telligence offices  nor  newspapers  to  aid  me  in  my 
search,  so  I  applied  to  the  family  physician, 
thinking  that  in  his  daily  rounds  he  might  have 
happened  to  come  across  a  good  nurse-maid  out 
of  a  situation.  "So  you  want  a  little  nurse-girl 
to  mind  the  baby, "  said  he.  I  replied  emphati- 
cally that  I  did  not  want  "  alittle  nurse-girl,"  but 
that  I  did  want  a  reliable  woman,  who  under- 
stood the  care  and  management  of  young  babies. 
He  answered  that  he  "  thought  there  were  none 
such  to  be  found  in  the  town,  as  there  was  no 
demand  for  them."  In  country  places,  as  a  rule, 
those  mothers  who  have  any  help  at  all  in  the 
care  of  their  children,  employ  young  girls  of  from 
eleven  to  sixteen  years  old.  In  large  cities,  among 
the  wealthy,  of  course  the  case  is  different. 

Every  one  can  call  to  mind  terrible  instances 
of  bodily  deformity  resulting  from  accidents  in 
infancy.  At  best,  the  road  which  Baby  must 
travel  is  none  too  smooth  for  such  tender  little 
feet,  and  a  mother  does  wrong  who  intrusts  him 


to  any  but  careful  and  experienced  hands.  The 
time  is  short  when  little  ones  need  such  fine  hand- 
ling, and  money  is  well  spent  in  securing  the  best 
possible  service  for  them  ;  but  if  the  luxury  of  a 
good  nurse  may  not  be  afforded,  by  all  means  let 
there  be  none  at  all.  When  I  returned  to  the 
city,  I  easily  found  a  middle  aged  woman  accus- 
tomed, as  she  said,  to  the  "entire  charge  of 
babies."  In  spite  of  her  experience,  I  preferred 
to  keep  my  baby  with  me  at  night,  to  bathe  him, 
and,  in  short,  to  overlook  the  management  of 
him.  This  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  suit  the 
nurse  at  all,  and  she  refused  to  be  convinced  that 
while  I  did  not  want  my  baby  taken  quite  off  my 
hands,  I  did  not  distrust  her. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  with  several  of  her 
successors,  and,  in  this  way,  my  eyes  were  grad- 
ually opened  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  mothers  employed  nurses  of  the 
quality  that  I  had  been  having,  they  did  so  with 
the  idea  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  their  children.  The  bathing, 
feeding,  even  punishing,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
nurse.  One  society-loving  young  mother,  whose 
baby  was  emaciated  and  bore  every  evidence  of 
bad  management,  calmly  said  to  a  friend  who  ad- 
vised a  change  of  diet  for  the  little  one,  "  My 
dear,  I  have  a  nurse  whom  I  pay  to  care  for 
that  child,  and  I  propose  to  let  her  do  it.  She 
says  the  baby  is  all  right,  and  as  it  is  her  business 
to  know  about  babies  I  don't  intend  to  interfere. 
How  should  I  know  anything  about  babies  ?  I 
never  had  one  before." 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  such  mothers 
realize,  that  when  they  give  birth  to  children, 
they  relinquish  their  right  to  sit  in  idle  ignor- 
ance of  proper  methods  of  child  rearing.  Of 
the  many  progressive  features  of  this  period, 
there  is  none  which  promises  more  for  the  better- 
ing of  mankind  than  that  motherhood  is  becoming 
a  science.  It  already  has  teachers  and  te"xt-books. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  mothers'  meetings  which 
one  hears  of  all  over  the  country,  if  it  is  not  that 
the  women  of  to-day  wish  to  give  their  children 
the  best  possible  chance  for  right  development, 
morally  and  physically,  and  that  they  realize  their 
need  of  instruction  as  to  the  best  methods  ?  The 
illusion  that  a  mother's  love  and  intuition  are 
sufficient  guides  in  bringing  up  a  child,  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  every  enlightened,  earnest 
mother  ought  to  lend  a  hand  in  dispelling  it.  Few 
seem  to  realize  that  the  impressions  received  be- 
fore the  seventh  year  are  the  most  lasting  in  life. 
It  is  then  that  habits  of  thought  and  action  are 
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formed,  and  "habit  molds  character  and  character 
makes  destiny." 

Then  can  we  be  too  careful  about  the  envir- 
onments and  influences  which  surround  little 
children  ?  The  part  that  the  nurse-maids  play  in 
a  child's  life  is  a  prominent  one.  Are  they,  as  a 
class,  fit  persons  to  put  an  everlasting  impress 
upon  the  tender  minds  of  little  children  ?  The 
genus  nurse  has  been  under  my  close  observation 
for  several  years.  In  city  and  country,  on  the 
street  cars,  in  the  parks,  in  my  own  nursery  and 
in  those  of  my  friends,  everywhere  that  children 
and  nurses  were,  I  have  watched  and  listened. 
As  a  class,  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  un- 
truthful,  illogical ;  unable,  even  if  they  would,  to 
reply  properly  to  the  earnest  questionings  of  their 
little  charges,  governing  them  by  exaggerated 
threats,  and  by  arbitrary,  unreasonable  punish- 
ments, and  amusing  them  with  far  fetched  and 
pointless  stories.  This  describes  the  best  class  of 
them.  I  have  many  times  been  made  indignant 
at  the  jerks,  slaps  and  general  rough  usage  I 
have  seen  trusted  nurses  give  little  children. 

The  truth  is,  we  need,  in  the  nursery,  a  higher 
grade  of  woman,  both  as  to  physical  education 
and  moral  development.  We  must  begin  far 
enough  back  in  our  training,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  false  impressions  and  bad  habits  to  overcome. 
The  ideal  nurse  for  children  will  be  a  person  of 
vigorous  health,  buoyant  and  optimistic,  and  yet 
even  in  temperament.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, she  will  be  imbued  with  the  ideas  found 
in  such  books  as  Harriet  Martineau's  Household 
Education,  Spencer's  Education,  and  Rousseau's 
Entile.  She  will  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  the  Froebel  System,  and  will  have  acquired 
correct  ideas  of  diet,  baths,  ventilation  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  during  babyhood. 

At  present  no  person  even  approaching  this 
standard  is  to  be  had  as  nurse-maid,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  It  is  well  for  a  mother  to  be  separ- 
ated for  a  time,  each  day,  from  her  children  ;  she 
comes  back  refreshed,  and  brings  new  life  with 
her.  But  all  mothers  agree  that  half  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  an  outing  is  gone  if  she  leaves  the 
little  brood  with  the  haunting  fear  that  some 
harm  may  befall  them  in  her  absence,  that  they 
are  not  happily  employed,  or  that  hurtful  ideas 
are  being  instilled  into  their  young  minds.  As  a 
disciple  of  the  theory  that  "there  are  no  inevi- 
table  evils,"  I  believe  that  the  training  school  for 
nurse- maids  will  be  the  next  step  in  the  progress 
of  education.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  their  influence,  those  who  have  the  care  of 


children  would  find  an  inspiration  in  their  work, 
and  the  position  would  become  a  dignified  one  in 
the  household.  Many  girls  are  studying  the 
Froebel  System,  who  have  not  the  originality,  nor 
the  executive  ability,  to  be  successful  kindergart- 
ners.  As  trained  nurses  for  children  such  young 
women  would  fill  a  needed  place,  and  in  fulfilling 
their  duties  with  heartfelt  conscientiousness,  they 
would  be  helping  on  the  progress  of  humanity. — 
R.  IV.,  Illinois. 

— Obedience  is  one  of  the  fun- 
The  Home  as  a  damental    laws  of  a  happy 
Garden  of      home    wherever     there  are 
Selfishness.      children;  but  how  to  wisely 
obtain  and  maintain  this  is  a 
serious  question,  and  one  parents  should  consider 
well  in  governing  their  little  ones.    It  is  a  pitiable 
and  yet  a  positive  fact  that  in  many  instances  the 
evil  tendencies  so  early  exhibited  by  children  are 
the  direct  result  of  their  home  training,  and  that 
very  often,  too,  when  the  parents  think  they  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can  for  their  little  ones, 
and  training  them  ever  so  carefully.    I  witnessed 
a  striking  example  of  this  a  few  days  ago,  while 
spending  a  half  day  in  the  nursery,  with  a  young 
mother  and  her  two  beautiful  children  aged  two 
and  four  years.  They  were  happy  little  creatures, 
and  for  a  time  played  together  in  perfect  harmony 
until  the  elder,  wishing  her  brother's  ball,  did 
not  hesitate  to  snatch  it  from  him.  Thereupon 

\  trouble  commenced,  which  only  Mamma's  author- 
ity quieted.  A  few  moments  later  Baby  reached 
for  one  of  Rose's  playthings,  and  again  there  was 
discord,  as  the  little  lady  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  even  those  she  was  not  using. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do  to  teach  these 
children  unselfishness,"  the  mother  exclaimed  in 
despair,  after  peace  was  once  again  restored. 
"They  seem  to  love  each  other  dearly  and  cry 
if  separated,  but  are  so  selfish  about  their  play- 
things and  toward  each  other.  Do  you  believe  it, 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  compelled  to  whip  Rose  be- 
fore she  would  divide  her  candy  with  the  baby. 
She  never  wishes  him  to  enjoy  anything  of  hers, 
and  he  seems  to  be  fast  growing  just  as  bad.  I 
have  scolded  and  punished  them  more  for  this  one 
fault  than  for  all  of  their  others,  but  it  seems  to  do 

'  little  good,  and  each  day  they  grow  worse  and 
worse." 

I  wondered  very  much  at  this,  knowing  the 
parents  so  well  as  I  did,  and  that  the  mother  was 
always  the  most  generous  of  young  girls — too 
generous,  her  friends  often  told  her — while  the 
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husband  was  never  weary  of  doing  kind  deeds  for 
his  family  and  friends.  Selfishness  was  clearly 
not  an  inherited  evil,  and  where  did  it  come 
from  ? 

Nurse's  entrance  just  then  explained  matters. 
She  brought  the  baby's  bread  and  milk,  but  the 
little  fellow  was  so  busy  with  his  blocks  that  there 
was  no  time  for  eating.  He  took  a  taste  only,  then 
trotted  back  to  play.  "Why  !"  Nurse  exclaimed, 
"  don't  you  want  this  nice  bread  and  milk  ?  It  is 
so  good.  You  don't  ?  Well,  I  know  who  does. 
Here,  sister,  come  quick  and  eat  up  brother's 
bread  and  milk  !" 

Sister  came,  and,  as  was  expected,  Baby,  too, 
objecting  at  every  step  to  Rose's  having  any. 
When  he  refused  a  spoonful  at  any  time,  Nurse 
would  feign  eating  it  herself,  or  call  his  sister, 
when  he  would  immediately  cry  for  it.  Later  on 
Baby  objected  to  the  midday  nap,  and  again 
obedience  was  gained  by  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
go  to  sleep  you  cannot  take  a  ride  this  afternoon. 
I  will  take  Rose  in  your  place.  Rose,  you  will  ride 
in  Baby's  carriage,  won't  you?  "  Of  course  Baby 
again  obeyed,  and  as  they  left  the  room  I  looked 
at  the  mother  in  utter  amazement,  wondering 
that  she  could  not  see  that  obedience  gained  by 
working  on  her  children's  selfishness  was  what 
was  ruining  them.  She  was  most  unconcernedly 
counting  embroidery  stitches,  however,  and  this 
was  evidently  an  every-day  occurrence. 

In  fact,  a  few  moments  after,  when  Rose  ob- 
jected to  being  dressed  for  dinner,  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  mother's  mode  of  governing  also,  as  she 
remarked  at  once :  "  Very  well,  if  you  do  not 
dress  for  dinner  you  cannot  go  down  to  the  table. 
I  will  give  papa  and  Miss  Wade  your  dinner — they 
will  enjoy  it  ever  so  much,  I  know."  Of  course 
Rose  was  dressed  at  once.  This  mode  of  ob- 
taining children's  obedience  is,  I  fear,  a  very  com- 
mon one  in  many  households,  and  how  can  the 
little  ones  be  anything  else  than  selfish  ! 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  was  an  experience  I 
had  later  when  calling  upon  a  second  friend, 
whose  children  are  of  about  the  same  age. 
Having  a  little  candy  in  my  purse  I  gave  it  to  the 
older  child.  As  it  happened,  there  were  only 
two  pieces,  both  small,  but  one  much  larger  than 
the  other.  "Give  Baby  a  piece,  "  said  Mamma. 
Immediately  the  small  piece  was  held  out,  child 
fashion.  "  Roy,  do  you  love  your  baby  brother?  " 
Roy  nodded.  "  Baby  is  very  fond  of  candy;  it  is 
never  right  to  keep  the  largest  piece  when  others 
wish  it ;  now  do  you  love  Baby  or  the  candy 
most  ?"    There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  then 


Baby  had  the  larger  piece.  Is  not  the  future 
happiness  of  those  two  homes  easily  foretold  ? 
And  who  is  responsible  for  all? — Aunt  Mary, 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

■ — In  the  July  number    "  L. 
Plantain  as  a    w      asks  what  else  besides 
Relief  for  Painful ,  ,,  ,  ,    .  ,  , 

Breasts         belladonna  plasters  can  be  used 

to  relieve  hard,  swollen  breasts 
at  the  time  when  the  milk  is  first  coming  in. 
During  my  last  confinement  I  suffered  much  in 
the  same  way,  and  could  get  no  relief.  Finally, 
my  nurse,  who  though  not  "  trained"  was  intelli- 
gent, said: 

"  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  try  plantain  leaves." 
At  first  I  demurred,  fearing  some  old  woman's 
"notion,"  but  on  thinking  it  over  I  concluded 
that  they  would  probably  do  no  harm  even  if  they 
did  no  good,  so  I  let  her  have  her  way. 

She  went  to  the  garden  and  pulled  a  quantity 
of  leaves.  These  she  sewed  into  two  round 
rosettes  or  pads,  overlapping  the  leaves  thickly, 
and  making  the  pads  large  enough  to  cover  the 
breast.  Then  she  took  them  to  the  kitchen,  put 
them  in  a  covered  pan,  and  placed  them  in  the 
oven  until  they  were  wilted  and  thoroughly 
heated  through.  She  brought  them  up,  and  put 
them  on  my  breasts  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  them. 
I  was  incredulous  and  a  little  nervous  about  it, 
but  I  let  them  remain  on  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, to  my  surprise  and  relief,  the  hardness  and 
soreness  were  almost  entirely  gone,  and  I  had  no 
more  trouble.  This  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth,  as 
it  certainly  helped  me  surprisingly,  and  it  does  no 
harm  to  try. — B.,  Pennsylvania. 

[The  plantain  (plantago  major)  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  wounds, 
ulcers,  etc.  The  leaves  were  usually  bruised  be- 
fore application.  At  present  the  ease  with  which 
more  potent  drugs  and  applications  are  obtained 
has  diminished  the  use  of  the  plantain  as  well  as 
many  other  things  which  really  possess  some  value. 
In  the  case  related  the  heat  of  the  application  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  treatment.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware  the  plantain  leaves  are  used  only  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  are  consequently  applicable 
only  a  part  of  the  year.] 


The  Bump 
of 

Destruction. 


— As  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  mothers  who  have  destruc- 
tive children,  I  would  like  to 
relate  my  experience  with  one  boy,  who  annoyed 
me  more  than  all  of  the  others,  by  destroying 
everything  that  was  given  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  toy.    It  really  seemed  a  perfect  delight  to  him 
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to  investigate  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  toy, 
especially  if  there  was  any  wire  or  machinery 
connected  with  it.  Then  it  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  it  out. 
I  remember  that  one  of  his  most  expensive  toys, 
a  hobby  horse  on  wheels  with  carriage  attach- 
ment, suffered  by  being  decapitated,  merely  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  I  finally  was  compelled  to 
lock  up  all  his  playthings,  and  refused  to  buy  any 
more  until  he  learned  how  to  take  care  of  them. 
Then  he  was  forced  to  be  contented  by  playing 
with  odds  and  ends  around  the  house,  and 
amused  himself  for  hours  inventing  all  kinds  of 
queer  things  with  spools,  cord  and  wire.  Lately 
he  has  developed  quite  a  mechanical  genius,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  regulating  a  lock  or  adjusting  any- 
thing out  of  order,  and  the  work  is  so  nicely  done 
that  we  find  him  very  useful  about  the  house,  and 
feel  almost  repaid  for  the  amount  of  destruction 
he  did  some  years  ago. — A.  D.  A. 

Winter  Tempera-  —Among  all  the  subjects  dealt 
ture  of  Living  with  in  Babyhood,  it  strikes  the 
Rooms.  writer  that  one  important  to 
those  who  live  at  least  half  the  year  in  a  cold 
climate  does  not  receive  its  share  of  attention;  the 
temperature  of  the  house  during  the  cold  months. 

Now,  as  this  season  begins,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  be  comfortable  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  heat,  and  as  we  begin  we  are 
likely  to  continue.  Should  we  wonder  so  many 
children  have  no  color  in  their  cheeks,  when  we 
remember  how  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in-doors, 
often  in  an  overheated  atmosphere  ?  Most  houses 
are  heated  by  a  furnace  or  air-tight  stoves,  the 
heat  being  very  dry  and  exhausting,  and  yet 
how  seldom  is  the  temperature  thought  of  or 
thermometer  consulted  till  the  heat  is  overpower- 
ing !  On  moderate  days  the  house  is  often  hot, 
and  almost  always  when  the  lamps  are  lighted 
and  shades  drawn,  in  a  city  house  at  least,  the 
thermometer  in  the  living  rooms  is  creeping  up 
from  70  to  80  degrees. 

Now  since  we  must  have  furnaces  or  stoves, 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil  ?  Only  watch- 
ful and  careful  attention  ;  and  since  but  women 
are  in  the  house  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
mistress  at  least  should  know  how  to  regulate  the 
heating  apparatus  and  see  that  the  standard  is 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  when  above  the  mark 
opening  some  upper  window,  or  going  out  of  a 
room  and  giving  it  a  good  airing. 

If  possible  no  furnace  heat  should  come  into  the 
nursery  ;  an  open  fire  may  be  a  luxury,  but  it 


may  save  a  doctor's  bill.  The  most  economical 
arrangement  for  an  open  fire  is  an  open  stove,  if 
possible  of  soapstone,  which  can  either  be  set  into 
a  fireplace  or  connected  with  the  flue  like  any 
stove.  When  once  heated  thoroughly  the  soap- 
stone  retains  its  heat  a  long  time,  and  the  heat  is 
pleasant ;  and  to  increase  the  moisture  in  the  air 
an  unglazed  earthen  dish  filled  with  water  may 
be  kept  on  top  of  the  stove. 

What  is  a  good  standard  of  temperature  ?  Many 
persons  say,  let  it  be  comfortable,  no  matter  what 
the  thermometer  registers  ;  but  the  same  amount 
of  heat  does  not  suit  all,  and  children  are  warmer 
blooded  than  grown  persons,  and  on  this  princi- 
ple their  comfort  is  often  sacrificed,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  high  temperature  in  the  house,  the 
risk  of  taking  cold  is  greater  when  they  go  out ; 
they  are  like  hot-house  plants,  unable  to  bear  ex- 
posure. 

Look  at  the  English  children,  with  their  rosy 
cheeks.  Is  not  their  cool,  damp  climate  the  cause, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  never  baked  by 
furnace  heat  ?  Their  houses  are  so  cold  that  the 
American  is  chilled  to  the  marrow  in  them  during 
the  winter,  and  yet  the  younger  children  are 
barely  clothed  about  the  legs. — Rustica,  Nan- 
tasket,  Mass. 

— May  I  say  a  word  on  a  sub- 
Thoughtlessness  ject  that  has  been  rather  forci. 

DelicaPteaSubfectfs.  bly  brouSht  to  my  mind  of  late 
(not  in   the    most  agreeable 

manner,  either),  and  which  I  deem  of  some  im- 
portance ?  I  refer  to  the  careless  fashion  many 
persons  (mostly  mothers,  I  notice)  have  of  talking 
of  delicate  subjects  in  the  presence  of  children. 
The  idle  gossip  of  chance  visitors  is  certainly  bad 
enough,  so  bad  in  my  estimation  that  when  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  my  caller  I  send  my  children 
from  the  room;  but  the  indiscriminate  talk  in 
which  some  people  indulge,  especially  in  relating 
the  history  of  their  own  ailments,  is  infinitely 
worse.  I  do  not  believe  in  "shielding"  a  girl, 
or  boy  either,  from  a  proper  knowledge  of  hy- 
giene and  physiology  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  receive  it,  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  may  be  right, 
perhaps  advisable,  to  take  an  older  child  into 
confidence  when  the  advent  of  a  stranger  is  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  think  most  mothers  will  agree  with 
me  in  objection  to  having  the  minds  of  our 
children  enlightened  on  this  and  kindred  points 
by  the  careless  conversation  of  comparative 
strangers,  and  I  have  been  frequently  surprised 
at  the  thoughtlessness  manifested  in  this  direction 
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by  those  from  whom  one  would  naturally  expect 
better  things. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  call  upon  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  a  family  of  my  acquaintance,  I  was  enter- 
tained with  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  attend- 
ant circumstances,  while  two  children,  aged 
respectively  five  and  seven,  played  about  the 
room.  All  my  winks  and  nods  and  endeavors  to 
change  the  subject  only  resulted  in  the  lemark, 
"Oh,  they  don't  think  anything,"  but  that  they 
did  think  something  was  evident  enough  to 
me  when  I  was  called  upon  by  my  own  child  to 
explain  what  they  meant  by  certain  expressions 
regarding  their  mother's  illness. 

Another  little  one,  aged  four,  was  taken  by 
Grandma  to  see  a  new  baby,  and  while  there 
heard  a  remark  relative  to  its  birth.  She  made 
no  comment  at  the  time,  nor  said  a  word  to 
Grandma,  though  she  talked  freely  of  the  "dear 
baby  "  all  the  way  home,  but  the  next  morning 
repeated  it  to  her  mother  with  a  request  as  to  the 
meaning.  Of  course  she  was  easily  put  off;  but 
the  incident  serves  to  show  how  receptive  a 
child's  mind  really  is,  and  how  careful  we 
should  be  what  kind  of  seed  we  plant  in  such 
tender  soil. 

I  wish  I  could  forcibly  impress  these  facts  upon 
all  mothers;  for  many  lightly  uttered  words  are 
stored  back  in  the  mind  of  their  hearers,  often 
pondered  over,  sometimes  talked  over  with  a 
playmate,  until,  if  not  understood  when  heard,  a 
pretty  fair  conclusion  is  generally  reached  after  a 
while,  and  so  it  is  that  our  children  are  wiser  at 
ten  and  eleven  than  their  mothers  were  at  sixteen, 
which  I  consider  a  deplorable  fact  regarding  the 
rising  generation. — M.,  Pennsylvania. 


An  Aid  to  In- 
creased Secretion 


— Some  time  ago  I  wrote  about 
a  very  excellent  article  I  had 
t  found  in  the  advertisements  of 
Babyhood,  which  I  had  tried 
with  satisfactory  results.  I  regret  deeply  that 
Babyhood  failed  to  publish  my  letter,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  would  confer  an  everlasting  favor  on  many 
poor  mothers  whose  supply  of  milk  is  scanty. 
Early  in  June,  with  the  heat  of  summer  upon  us, 
I  found  my  milk  gradually  growing  less,  and  the 
dread  of  taking  the  breast  from  my  two-months- 
old  baby  at  that  time  increased  my  worry  until 
my  milk  was  almost  gone.  In  despair  I  turned 
to  Babyhood,  and  found  the  Nutrolactis  advertise- 
ment. I  wrote  to  the  company  and  had  a  bottle 
sent  on  trial.  The  effects  were  so  satisfactory 
that  I  immediately  ordered  a  half  dozen  pound- 


bottles  sent  me.  My  flow  of  milk  is  all  I  desire, 
of  good  quality,  and  my  own  health  is  most  ex- 
cellent, without  the  lassitude  that  the  drain  of 
lactation  frequently  produces.  My  child  is 
healthy,  and  very  large  and  fat.  I  do  not  need  to 
feed  her,  neither  am  I  obliged  to  take  anything 
between  meals.  As  I  have  frequently  seen  letters 
in  Babyhood  from  mothers  whose  milk  was 
scanty  and  poor,  I  would  like  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  experience.  I  am  not  writing  to 
recommend  Nutrolactis  to  oblige  the  company, 
for  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  them.  Babyhood 
has  my  permission  to  publish  my  letter  and  name 
if  it  thinks  best,  or  may  refer  any  mothers  to  me 
for  particulars,  although  I  have  stated  every- 
thing in  my  letter.  —  Christine  H.  Crocker,  44. 
Kemble  Street,  Utica,  N.  V. 


Moccasins. 


—Perhaps  some  readers  whose 
babies  wear  moccasins  may  be 
glad  to  know  of  Miss  Julia 
Angier,  Walnut  street,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  who  has  made  very  satisfactory  ones 
for  me.  I  obtained  her  address  from  a  physician 
whose  own  children  wear  moccasins  up  to  the 
age  of  five.  They  are  well  and  prettily  made  and 
moderate  in  price.  The  length  of  the  foot  and 
measurements  around  the  instep  and  ball  of  the 
foot — these  are  sufficient  guides. — E.  L.,  Pride's 
Crossing,  Mass. 

— I  am  one  of  the  readers  of 

Little  Scandal-  y°ur  valuable  magazine  and 
Bearers.  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  encouraging  little 
children  to  bring  gossip  home  and  repeat  it  for 
the  amusement  of  their  elders. 

The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  of  a  little  girl  be- 
tween eight  and  ten,  whose  mother  calls  her  the 
Town  Gossip,  and  seems  pleased  at  her  pro- 
ficiency in  repeating  what  she  sees  and  hears. 
For  instance,  two  little  friends  of  hers  were  naughty 
and  had  to  be  punished.  At  tea  that  night  the 
little  girl  repeats  it  to  a  tableful  of  people  not  all 
her  own  family.  It  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  little 
friends,  and  they  are  hurt  and  angry  that  their 
faults  should  be  told  of  in  such  a  manner  and  at 
such  a  time. 

Now,  if  such  a  girl  is  encouraged  by  the  foolish 
mother — and  how  many  such  there  are,  or 
thoughtless  ones  at  least — what  will  she  be  but  a 
person  to  be  dreaded  to  have  in  one's  home, 
with  her  mind  belittled  into  a  scandal-monger? — ■ 
Maiden  Aunt,  Ntiv  York. 
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CORRECT  LANGUAGE— ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  THE 

NURSERY. 


IT  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression in  our  children.  It  is  said  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  that  he  was  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance, physically  deformed  and  ugly,  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  seductive  eloquence  of  speech  that  won 
for  him  the  desire  of  his  heart,  namely,  a  certain 
beautiful  lady.  He  entertained  her  with  story- 
telling one  evening,  and  so  happily,  that  with 
such  odds  against  him,  he  then  and  there  won  her 
love,  and  never  afterward  cared  that  he  was  not 
handsome. 

In  oratory,  its  highest  development,  language 
becomes  an  art  that  has  no  equal  for  present 
power,  moving  men  to  laughter  or  tears,  to  sub- 
mission or  rebellion,  to  loving  fellowship  or  deadly 
battle.  Solomon  The  Wise  has  told  us,  "  Death 
and  Life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  importance  of 
language  we  ask,  how  can  we  obtain  this  good 
thing  for  our  children,  for  whom  we  desire  every 
good  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  effective  speech  ? 
To  produce  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Madame  de 
Stael,  of  course  requires  genius,  a  peculiar 
ability,  as  does  the  mastery  of  any  art.  But  we 
need  consider  only  the  attainable — a  useful  and 
beautiful  accomplishment  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

To  be  a  good  talker,  knowledge,  tact,  origin- 
ality are  desirable,  but  readiness  and  pure  idio- 
matic English  are  necessary.  Whatever  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  they  must  have  correct 
and  easy  expression.  By  correct  is  not  meant 
precise,  oratorical  or  pedantic  sentences,  but 
simple  direct  language,  free  from  vulgarities  and 
provincialisms. 

They  tell  us  that  children  in  the  nursery  are  too 
young  to  understand  anything  of  this;  they  will 
go  to  school  by  and  by  and  learn  all  about 
rhetoric,  grammar  and  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion. And  so  they  will,  learn  the  theory  of  all 
these,  and  probably  rules  of  etiquette  as  well;  but 
it  is  often  too  late  to  incorporate  them  in  the 
manner  of  speech.  Putting  a  new  theory  into 
practice  is  always  a  difficult  thing,  and  where  it 
involves  a  breaking  up  of  long  established  per- 
sonal habits  it  becomes  a  doubtful  experiment. 


"  To  young  men  and  women  who  have  learned 
to  talk  well  at  home,  "  says  Professor  Hill, 
"school  and  college  may  lend  a  helping  hand. " 
Experience  and  observation  show  that  the  lan- 
guage taught  in  our  schools  is  not  a  success, 
judging  from  the  speech  of  the  average  student. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  speech  and 
watch  its  development,  in  order  to  note  the 
natural  tendency  of  childhood,  and  learn  where 
and  how  we  may  suppress  incorrect  speech.  Left 
to  learn  as  nature  dictates,  the  babe  will  articulate 
first  the  names  of  persons  or  things  he  likes  best — 
imitating  the  name  he  hears  applied.  Sometimes 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  invents  a  word,  but 
searching  carefully  we  usually  find  the  original, 
hidden  by  wrong  pronunciations  or  association. 
One  baby  under  my  observation,  as  nearly  as 
possible  exempt  from  any  teaching  of  anxious 
parents  and  friends  said,  "  appoo  "  quite  plainly 
for  his  first  word,  showing  his  extreme  fondness 
for  the  apple.  The  second,  however,  sounding 
like  "  bung "  we  could  not  trace  to  the  baby- 
food  to  which  he  applied  it,  and  decided  that  he 
had  coined  a  word ;  but  when  he  improved  his 
pronunciation,  we  recognized  the  word  "bite" 
and  learned  that  when  fed,  he  was  always  told  to 
"take  a  bite."  So  with  his  word  for  drink 
"  dahdl-lahdl,  "  which  was  often  remarked  as 
curious,  and  foreign  to  the  subject,  until,  being 
explained  as  a  baby  version  of  drink  o'  water,  it 
seemed  not  so  bad  an  imitation .  Not  being  taught 
the  names  of  cat,  dog  and  cow  he  called  them 
"  meow,  "  "bow-wow,"  and  "  moo-o-o, "  imitat- 
ing with  great  success  the  names  he  learned 
from  the  animals  themselves.  One  day  he  says 
"Unc,"  another  "Uncoo,"  and  soon  it  is  full- 
fledged  "Uncle."  "Umma"  develops  without 
assistance  into  "Grandma" — "  Urtoo"  into 
"  Myrtle."  Daily  he  corrects  and  improves  with 
no  teaching  but  example. 

We  observe,  then,  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
a  child  is  not  toward  depravity  but  perfection  in 
language;  that  careless,  rude  and  "slangy  "  lan- 
guage is  never  used  until  taught,  as  all  his  early 
lessons  are  taught,  by  example.  He  makes  mis- 
takes, of  course;  his  first  efforts  at  constructing 
sentences  are  crude,  yet  on  a  sound  basis  for 
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future  development.  He  gives  the  important 
words  first,  adjectives  and  explanatory  clauses 
afterward,  with  connectives  and  unimportant 
words  omitted:  "Horse — buggy — ride— baby — 
take—Grandpa — please."  Since  the  horse  and 
buggy  are  visible  they  are  the  more  impressive, 
and  we  might  fill  in  the  thoughts— theri  is  the 
horse  and  buggy;  baby  likes  to  ride;  take  him, 
Grandpa,  please— expressed  just  as  they  occur, 
before  he  has  learned  to  connect  and  arrange 
them  into  one  sentence.  "Elephant's  nose  — 
long,"  omits  the  easily  supplied  article  and  verb. 
If  the  verb  is  the  more  impressive  he  will  place 
that  first,  "  Fall— down— Baby — did." 

Sometimes  the  wrong  word  is  used  as  "  Pinch 
the  door"  meaning  close  it  tight.  The  door  had 
pinched  the  little  one's  fingers  a  short  time  before, 
and  he  had  associated  the  new  word  with  the  act 
of  closing  instead  of  the  effect  on  his  fingers. 
Another  child  having  seen  the  roast  sliced  at  the 
dinner-table,  some  time  afterward  called  for  a  knife 
to  carve  his  fingernails.  These  are  all  natural  and 
harmless  mistakes  that  will  be  corrected  by  time 
and  the  child's  own  observation. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  acquired  imper- 
fections that  is  pernicious.  It  is  really  easier  for 
a  child  to  learn  correct  language  than  any  dialect 
or  illiterate  pronunciation  of  it.  The  young  lin- 
guist is  very  painstaking  with  his  articulation — 
never  sliding  letters  and  sliding  syllables  and 
words  together,  if  he  can  possibly  pronounce 
them.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  decipher  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Whateyo'  doin?"  or  "Gimme 
s'more."  He  may  understand  the  words  "give," 
"me,"  "some,"  and  "more,"  but  how  can  he 
recognize  them  in  the  above  common  expression  ? 


H 
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NURSERY 

The  Alleged  Ills  of  Teething-Time— Melons  at 
One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  teething  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  child's  bowels  ? 

(2)  Are  fresh  melons,  eaten  in  moderate  quantity, 
unhealthy  for  children  who  are  from  four  to  six 
years  old  ?  And  would  it  be  unwise  to  feed  bit  by 
bit  a  piece  of  watermelon,  perhaps  an  inch  square, 
to  a  one-year-old  baby  ?  A.  S.  B. 

Ventura,  Cat. 

(I)  Cautious  physicians  do  not  like  to  make  ab- 
solute assertions  about  anything.    But  the  fact  is 


As  little  as  that  Frenchman,  studying  English, 
who  could  not  discover  the  meaning  of  "Tattle — 
too;"  his  teacher  declared  there  was  no  such 
word,  but  was  caught  by  the  jubilant  Frenchman 
in  the  act  of  saying  it  himself.  It  was  the  com- 
mon rendering  of  "That  will  do." 

But  Baby,  when  he  finally  grasps  the  meaning 
of  such  an  expression,  masters  the  pronunciation 
and  innocently  adds  it  to  his  vocabulary  as  a 
great  achievement.  A  little  two-year-old  being 
told  the  names  of  a  pair  of  horses  were  "Jim  an' 
Bob,"  heard  one  called  Bob,  so  told  his  mamma 
they  were  "Jiman  and  Bob."  Not  recognizing 
the  connective  he  inserted  one;  and  in  the  same 
way  he  called  for  his  "  knifen'  and  fork." 

Being  taught  by  example  to  say  "ain't," 
"shan't,"  and  all  those  vulgarities  so  commonly 
used,  the  child  forms  a  habit  that  is  most  tena- 
cious. Taught  to  make  requests  without  the 
prefix  of  please,  and  to  receive  favors  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  he  will  acquire  an  abrupt,  im- 
polite address,  that  can  never  assume  by  later 
culture  the  naturally  courteous  manner  so  delight- 
ful and  so  rare. 

We  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  Mexicans  in 
this;  they  teach  their  children  from  their  earliest 
infancy  to  be  conscientiously  well  mannered. 
Always  courteous,  their  ideal  of  a  loving,  devoted 
family  life  is  expressed  in  always  taking  care  to 
be  "  sweetly  polite." 

Thoughtlessly  we  bestow  upon  our  children  bad 
habits  of  expression  that  will  cost  them  not  only 
the  loss  of  pleasure,  profit  and  distinction,  more 
or  less,  but  also  great  humiliation  after  learning 
their  faults,  and  years  of  painstaking  effort  to 
overcome  them,  if,  indeed,  this  be  possible. 


PROBLEMS. 

this  :  physicians  who  have  given  most  time  and 
study  to  the  subject  are  practically  unanimous  that 
the  process  of  teething  is  a  natural  one,  and  does 
not  cause  disease.  Many  children  are  diseased,  and 
everything  occurring  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  is  charged  to  teething. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  child  may  have  sore  gums, 
and  other  local  troubles  ;  but  the  more  the  matter 
is  inquired  into,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  find  any 
proof  of  diseases  depending  upon  teething,  and 
the  more  constant  becomes  the  evidence  of  mis- 
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taken  reasoning — in  vulgar  phrase,  of  "  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  "—causes  and  effects 
being  confused. 

(2)  Really  fresh  and  really  ripe  melons,  the 
seeds  and  unripened  parts  being  carefully  avoided, 
we  believe  to  be  generally  quite  proper  for  chil- 
dren from  four  to  six.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  it  to  the  yearling — not  so  much 
because  it  would  be  harmful  in  itself,  but  because 
its  diet  should  be  chiefly  of  other  things,  and  it 
should  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  eating  anything 
except  its  milk  and  cereals.  Give  it  additional 
things  with  a  good  reason,  not  because  you  or  the 
father  would  like  to  see  it  eat,  or  because  it  clamors. 
To  give  it  fruit  would  not  benefit  it,  and  would 
make  trouble  for  it  and  you. 


Cautionary  Measures    Against  Bronchitis,  and 
Sundry  Questions. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  just  one  year  old,  weighs  22  pounds 
and  is  cutting  his  fifteenth  tooth  (a  stomach 
tooth).  He  seems  fat,  but  not  hard ;  nurses 
about  three  times  a  day,  and  is  fed  on  barley 
flour  twice.  He  has  a  large  back  head.  Is  that  a 
symptom  of  rickets  ?  He  perspires  freely  at  times 
about  the  head.  Ought  the  opening  of  his  head  to 
be  closed  ?  It  is  not  very  large  now.  Is  he  cutting 
his  teeth  too  fast  ?  He  had  bronchitis  last  winter 
and  seems  inclined  to  be  croupy.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  do  to  prevent  it  ?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  fixing  a  chamois  shirt  for  him.  I  had 
oil-silk  on  last  winter,  and  cotton-batting,  but 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  protector  of 
chamois  and  would  like  your  advice  about  it.  Do 
you  think  it  better  to  wean  him  now  than  to  con- 
tinue nursing  ?  Anxious  Reader. 

Cambridge. 

The  child's  weight  is  very  good  for  his  age. 
The  symptoms  you  mention  are  not  enough  to 
base  an  opinion  of  rickets  on.  His  teeth  have 
come  unusually  rapidly,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  is  hurt  by  this  precocity.  We  believe  that 
he  should  be  weaned  as  soon  as  the  settled  cool 
weather  comes.  We  do  not  think  the  chest  pro- 
tectors advisable.  Let  him  have  good,  warm, 
high-necked  flannel  shirts,  with  suitable  outer 
clothes,  and  reserve  the  oiled  silk,  etc.,  until  some 
attack  of  illness  calls  for  them,  when  they  should 
be  applied  only  as  you  would  use  any  remedy,  on 
proper  advice.  Premature  bundling  up  will  do 
harm  rather  than  good. 


An  Ill-Fitting  Truss— Nursing-Mothers'  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  boy  baby  nearly  seven  weeks  old  who 
is  ruptured.  I  am  advised  to  have  him  wear  an  in- 
fant's truss,  and  I  have  put  one  on  him;  but  he  cried 
so  hard  that  I  took  it  off  directly  and  have  not  put 
it  on  since.    The  truss  was  fitted  by  my  physician 


and  was  covered  with  flannel  to  make  it  easy.  The 
rupture  is  down  only  a  part  of  the  time,  especially 
when  he  cries  hard,  which  he  does  invariably  when 
he  is  dressed  or  undressed,  however  carefully  I  han- 
dle him.  Do  you  advise  me  to  still  attempt  to  use 
the  truss  ?    It  seems  harsh  to  me. 

My  baby  "throws  up"  his  milk  very  much  after 
nursing.  Sometimes  it  is  sour,  but  oftener  not. 
His  stools  indicate  that  the  food  is  not  thoroughly 
digested,  and  he  is  troubled  with  wind  in  his  stom- 
ach, which  makes  him  quite  fretful,  although  he  has 
not  had  a  real  attack  of  colic  yet.  I  nurse  him  as 
nearly  once  in  two  hours  as  possible.  I  cannot 
allow  him  to  cry  hard  on  account  of  the  rupture. 
He  weighed  7  pounds  at  birth  and  now  weighs  12 
pounds,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  healthy  baby, 
aside  from  the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
I  am  not  able  to  eat  any  green  vegetables  or  fruit 
unless  it  is  stewed  or  baked.  If  I  should  he  would 
have  the  colic,  he  is  so  sensitive.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  regulate  him  and  myself  too,  as  I  need  laxative 
food,  being  constipated.  If  I  used  lime-water  do 
you  think  that  it  might  affect  the  baby  favorably, 
and  how  should  I  use  it  ?  Milk  does  not  agree  with 
me  ;  but  I  use  it  in  gruels  and  on  mush  freely,  so 
that  I  may  have  plenty  of  breast  milk,  as  I  am  anx- 
ious to  nurse  my  baby,  and  fear  that  I  could  not 
without  it.    Will  you  kindly  advise  me  ?  A.  D.  B. 

Rockland,  Me. 

We  know  that  a  truss  that  does  not  fit  well  is 
very  uncomfortable.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  problem  is  this  :  The  child  has  rupture  ; 
variety  not  mentioned,  presumably  in  the  groin. 
Now  this  certainly  will  not  get  well  of  itself.  It 
must  be  cured  by  truss,  or  operation  by  and  bye. 
To  neglect  a  rupture  is  to  permit  the  existence  of 
a  trouble  which  is  always  disabling  and  which 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  great  peril.  If 
the  truss  does  not  fit,  the  physician  must  try  again 
and  again  until  it  does. 

You  have  not  eaten  fresh  vegetables  for  fear  of 
giving  Baby  the  colic.  But  as  you  say  he  has 
never  yet  had  a  real  attack  of  colic,  we  presume 
that  your  opinion  is  not  based  on  your  own  trials, 
but  upon  a  general  opinion.  Now  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  really  fresh  and  well  cooked  green  vege- 
tables will  do  you  or  the  baby  any  harm.  If  your 
digestion  is  good  enough  to  enable  you  to  eat  such 
food  with  comfort  and  satisfaction,  independent 
of  Baby,  we  believe  you  can  do  so  now.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  believe  that  these  things  affect 
the  milk,  except,  perhaps,  such  as  contain  a 
strong  tasting  volatile  substance,  as  cabbage, 
strong  turnips,  garlic,  etc.  We  should  make  the 
trial  and  see,  and  repeat  the  trial,  eating  mod- 
erately, of  course. 

Avoidance  of  Contagion  from  Diphtheria- 
Disinfectants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
in  the  city  this  season,  and  it  is  on  the  increase, 
making  me  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  two  little 
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boys.  (1)  Are  there  any  preventives  that  I  could  use, 
any  precautions  I  could  take  to  shield  them  ?  (2) 
Also,  will  you  tell  me  just  how  you  would  care  for  the 
drains  in  bath-room  and  kitchen — how  often  to 
cleanse  them,  and  what  with  ?  M.  B.  D. 

Columbus,  O. 

( 1 )  The  best  safeguard, practically  the  only  one, is 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  thecontagion  if  possible. 
To  this  end  do  not  allow  your  children,  if  you  can  . 
help  it,  to  meet  persons  who  have  been  in  houses 
where  the  disease  exists,  or  has  recently  existed, 
and  be  equally  careful  for  yourself.  Let  your 
children  have  no  articles  that  come  from  such 
houses,  as  the  poison  certainly  sometimes  clings 
to  article--  of  clothing,  toys,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
the  sources  of  the  poison  are  so  many  that  we 
may  not  altogether  escape  ;  but  we  may  try. 

(2)  The  accessible  parts  may  be  cleansed  with 
boiling  water.  A  cheap  disinfectant  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes  is  common  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron).  It  may  be  kept  dissolved,  say  a  couple 
of  hand fuls  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  some 
poured  down  the  drains  once  or  twice  daily.  If 
any  contagious  sickness  is  in  your  own  house,  a 
more  powerful  disinfectant  may  be  needed,  and 
will  be  directed  by  the  physician. 


Ground  Air  from  Excavations. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  serious  defect  in  our  drain  renders  it  necessary 
for  us  to  lay  new  pipes  outside  the  house.  This  of 
course  means  the  turning  up  of  impure  earth.  Will 
you  suggest  some  safeguard  for  children  who,  while 
playing  outside,  are  somewhat  near  the  trench  ?  The 
work  may  take  a  week  or  more.  Would  you  advise 
quinine  to  be  given  during  that  time  ?    W.  S.  T. 

New  York. 

Chlorinated  lime  in  powder  or  a  copperas  solu- 
tion as  just  described,  sprinkled  over  the  earth, 
are  probably  as  good  as  anything.  If  in  a  dis- 
trict where  fever  and  ague  often  appears,  the 
quinine  may  be  given  in  moderate  doses. 


A  Question  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  just  one  year  old,  and  is,  and 
always  has  been,  extremely  healthy.  He  weighs  27 
pounds,  has  eight  teeth,  and  two  more  are  nearly 
through.  He  stands  very  firmly  on  his  feet  and 
creeps  a  great  deal.  His  diet  has  been  my  breast 
milk,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  a  small  cup  of  strained 
oatmeal  porridge  with  soaked  cracker  ;  but  now  that 
I  find  he  cannot  depend  longer  on  the  breast  for 
nourishment,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  regu- 
late his  diet,  or  how  much  or  what  variety  he  needs, 
being  totally  inexperienced  in  regard  to  babies  or 
children,  and  having  absolutely  no  one  to  advise  me. 
Lately  I  have  been  giving  him  three  cups  of  oatmeal 
porridge  per  day,  diluted  with  milk,  and  a  cup  of 
pure  milk  morning  and  evening.  I  have  been  afraid 
to  feed  him  anything  else.    His  bowels  have  always 


been  in  good  condition,  perhaps  at  times  a  trifle 
loose.  Does  he  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food, 
and  is  the  quality  right  ?  We  have  fresh  milk  from 
a  fine  and  well-cared-for  cow,  owned  by  a  near 
neighbor. 

Is  it  injurious  to  a  baby  to  continue  nursing 
though  not  dependent  upon  the  breast  for  much 
nourishment,  after  the  mother  becomes  pregnant 
again  ?  My  boy  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
being  "nursed  to  sleep,"  especially  at  night,  and 
I  have  continued  the  (presumably)  bad  practice, 
during  the  month  and  a  half  I  have  had  knowl- 
edge I  was  again  to  be  blessed  with  a  little  one, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  Baby's  health  suffers  in  the 
slightest  degree  as  yet.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  practice  is  dangerous  or  not.  My 
extreme  youthfulness  and  total  inexperience  must 
excuse  these  simple  questions,  which,  however, 
perplex  me  very  much.         A  Young  Mother. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  child  should  be  weaned.  The  milk  and 
the  oatmeal  gruel — we  suppose  you  use  the  word 
porridge  in  the  New  England  sense— make  a 
very  good  dietary  for  a  child  just  weaned. 
Usually  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  milk  somewhat  — 
one  part  of  water  to  two  or  three  of  milk.  It 
should  be  given  warmed  for  the  present.  The 
quantity  required  varies  with  different  children, 
the  amount  of  milk  varying  from  one  to  two 
quarts  per  diem — perhaps  three  pints  would  be  a 
fair  average  ;  this  includes  the  milk  used  with  the 
porridge. 

While  a  child  may  not  be  harmed  by  con- 
tinued suckling  under  such  circumstances,  pro- 
vided he  is  sufficiently  fed  otherwise,  he  some- 
times is  hurt,  or  seems  to  be,  and  there  are  other 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  nursing  should  stop. 
Among  them  are  the  drain  upon  the  mother,  and 
the  consequent  effect  upon  the  coming  child.  In 
this  instance  number  one  is  entirely  fit  to  be 
weaned,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  number  two 
should  not  be  given  every  opportunity  of  good 
nutrition. 


Another  Misconception  of  "  Perfect  Health." 

To  the  Editor  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  is  five  months  old,  weighs  18  pounds, 
and  is  proportionally  large  and  strong.  He  has 
been  fed  artificially  almost  from  birth,  his  food 
being  cow's  milk  diluted  sometimes  with  barley 
water  and  sometimes  oatmeal  water  added.  At 
present  he  takes  six  ounces  every  three  hours,  half 
milk  and  half  thin  oatmeal  water.  His  digestion 
has  always  seemed  to  be  perfect,  his  one  difficulty 
being  constipation.  We  always  manage,  however, 
that  he  has  at  least  one  movement  a  day,  usually  by 
enema.  During  the  day  he  is  a  happy,  good  baby, 
but  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  restlessness,  turning  his  head  and  scratching 
his  face  and  head  with  his  hands.  We  put  linen 
mittens  on  at  night,  but  even  then  we  have  to  watch 
him  constantly  or  he  wakes  himself  up. 

We  are  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  this  restless- 
ness.  For  a  month  past  he  has  had  a  slight  eczema 
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on  his  face;  but  as  the  uneasiness  has  existed  for 
three  months,  I  hardly  think  it  caused  by  this.  He 
is  also  greatly  troubled  with  gas  in  the  bowels. 

(1)  Should  you  think  this  sufficient  to  cause  the 
restlessness  ? 

(2)  Would  you  advise  another  food  when  he 
thrives  so  well  on  this  except  for  constipation  ? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  fastening  his 
hands  so  he  need  not  be  watched  so  constantly  ? 

We  object  to  tying  him  up  in  any  manner  that 
would  interfere  with  the  movements  natural  to  a 
sleeping  child,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  watch  a  perfectly  healthy  child  as  if  he 
were  sick.  He  is  naturally  a  good  little  sleeper,  and 
when  he  is  more  quiet  sleeps  all  night,  only  waking 
to  eat  once.  When  he  wakes  he  demands  his  bottle, 
and  as  I  object  to  feeding  him  more  than  once  in 
the  night,  it  is  a  great  effort  to  pacify  him.  Will 
Babyhood  kindly  give  me  its  opinion  ? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(1)  The  restlessness,  the  gas  and  the  eczema 
probably  are  all  closely  related.  He  has  a  flatu- 
lent indigestion,  which  is  usually  enough  to  dis- 
turb sleep.  He  probably  has  had  an  itching  face, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  indigestion,  or 
may  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the  eczema. 

(2)  We  should  recommend  a  systematic  exami- 
nation by  your  physician  into  all  the  details  of 
his  digestive  operations,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
digestive  disturbances  and  eczema  should  be  ac- 
cording to  his  advice. 

(3)  There  is  no  way  of  fastening  the  hands  that 
is  not  practically  tying  them.  Sometimes  the 
sleeve  at  the  elbow  can  be  fastened  to  the  waist 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  some  motion  to  the 
hands  and  forearms  without  allowing  the  former 
to  reach  the  face. 

You  should  not  consider  him  as  "  a  perfectly 
healthy  child  "  while  he  has  the  group  of  ailments 
you  detail.  They  may  not  be  dangerous,  but 
they  give  the  child  more  discomfort  than  some 
more  serious  affections.  Try  to  find  out  the 
causes  as  above  suggested  and  eradicate  them 
if  possible. 


A  Modern  Craft  Encounters  Various  Obsolescent 
Snags. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Much  discussion  has  been  given  in  our  house- 
hold to  the  subject  of  setting  up  his  lordship,  aged 
three  months,  in  his  chair.  Grandma  No.  1  sat  up 
all  her  children  at  that  age  and  proposes  that  we  do 
so  with  this  one.  Grandma  N'o.  2  thinks  the  idea 
preposterous  and  prophesies  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Old-maid  blue-stocking  Auntie  proves  it  is  injurious 
with  a  lecture  on  the  softness  of  an  infant's  bones, 
and  says  he  must  not  sit  up  inside  six  months. 
Papa  and  Mamma  think  a  little  sitting  up  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  day  judicious  and  strengthening  ; 
that  the  answer  depends  much  on  the  strength  of 
the  child  ;  that  one  who  holds  his  head  up  quite 
stiffly  and  firmly  may  be  allowed  a  change  of  posi- 


tion. Will  Babyhood  act  as  umpire  ?  who,  if  any, 
is  right  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  physiological  objections  to  rock- 
ing a  baby  ?  Is  it  likely  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  brain  ? 

(3)  What  length  of  time  may  a  baby  under  six 
months  be  ridden  in  his  carriage  ?  Does  the  jolting 
affect  his  nerves  ?  What  injury  from  riding  back- 
ward ? 

(4)  Should  a  baby  who  has  been  dressed  k  la  Ger- 
trude wear  a  band  while  teething  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

(5)  If  a  baby  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  can  the  fre- 
quent introduction  up  his  nostrils  of  a  small  camel's 
hair  brush  covered  with  vaseline  harm  him  ulti- 
mately ?    It  certainly  gives  immediate  relief. 

(6)  Should  a  baby  with  little  or  no  hair,  inclined 
to  perspire  about  the  head  and  neck,  wear  a  night- 
cap ?  Should  he  wear  stockings  at  night  ?  Can 
any  rule  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  bundling  and 
wrapping  a  young  baby  requires  ?  Pacific. 

California. 

(1)  The  age  at  which  a  child  can  sit  up  varies 
much,  and  depends,  as  you  say,  upon  its  strength. 
We  do  not  like  chairs  for  such  young  children, 
because  of  their  want  of  even  support  and  their 
insecurity.  A  child  should  be  allowed  change  of 
position  from  birth  and  change  of  posture  as 
soon  as  he  can  change  it  himself  or  shows  a  de- 
sire to  change.  To  this  end  we  like  to  bolster  a 
baby  up,  on  a  bed  for  instance,  with  pillows. 
His  head  and  trunk  are  then  well  supported,  and 
the  change  becomes  a  pleasure  and  not  a  tax. 

(2)  The  objections,  in  the  main,  are  not  physio- 
logical. We  do  not  believe  that  gentle  rocking 
is,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  harmful.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  beneficial.  The  simple  hold- 
ing of  the  child,  by  the  support  and  warmth 
given,  is  as  quieting.  The  chief  objection  to 
rocking  a  child  is  the  habit  that  is  formed  of  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  an  unnatural  way.  Sleep  comes 
naturally  to  the  tired  child  as  soon  as  it  is  free  from 
discomfort  and  is  left  alone.  In  saying  the  above 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  jolting  and  violent  oscil- 
lation of  a  child  whose  stomach  is  full  is  harmless; 
we  believe  that  favors  indigestion. 

(3)  The  answer  cannot  be  made  explicit,  as  the 
strength  of  children  varies.  The  child  lying 
supine  may  remain  in  the  carriage  out-of-doors  in 
fair  weather  a  long  time,  if  it  be  warm  and  dry 
and  its  eyes  are  protected  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  and  sky.  But  we  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  prudence  in  the  moving  of  the  carriage  and 
set  the  time  of  actual  journeying  at  not  more  than 
an  hour.  The  effect  upon  the  nerves  depends 
entirely  upon  the  person  managing  the  carriage. 
A  skilled  nurse  can  run  the  carriage  almost  with- 
out jar  ;  another  one  really  wears  out  the  vehicle 
in  a  season.  We  do  not  believe  that  riding  back- 
ward has  any  effect  different  from  riding  forward, 
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on  most  babies.  This  kind  of  sensibility  is  usu- 
ally acquired.  Some  older  sensitive  children  can- 
not ride  at  all  without  being  nauseated;  but  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  position  in  the  carriage 
makes  little  if  any  difference.  The  nausea  of 
adults  in  riding  backward  seems  to  arise  from  the 
mental  effect  of  seeing  things  moving  in  an 
unusual  direction  ;  but  babies  usually,  to  judge 
from  their  own  voluntary  performances,  are  free 
from  such  effects. 

(4)  The  band,  in  our  judgment,  is  valuable 
only  as  protecting  the  abdomen  from  chill.  It 
should  not  be  snug.  It  has  no  other  value  at  the 
time  of  teething. 

(5)  We  believe  it  to  be  a  harmless  application 
in  small  quantity. 

(6)  We  know  of  no  use  for  night-caps.  The 
child  can  be  better  protected  from  draught  in 
other  ways.  The  stockings  are  not  necessary 
if  the  bed-clothes  are  suitable  and  kept  in  place. 
The  only  rule  is  evenness  of  protection  and  suf- 
ficient warmth  without  burdensome  weight — 
details  vary  with  climate  and  warmth  of  houses 
and  rooms. 

Care  of  the  Mother's  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  lime-water  upon  the  teeth,  if  taken 
daily  during  the  period  of  gestation  ?  If  you  con- 
sider it  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  expect- 
ant mother's  teeth,  please  state  in  what  quantities, 
how  often  and  long  continued  it  should  be  taken  ; 
also  at  what  strength.  Among  the  many  valuable 
articles  Babyhood  presents  to  its  readers  I  have 
never  noticed  any  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Minnesota.  M.  A.  W. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  use  of  lime-water 
under  the  circumstances  is  very  valuable.  The 
damage  to  the  teeth  during  pregnancy,  when  it 
does  occur,  which  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  is  probably  due  to  the  digestive  derange- 
ments of  that  state,  which  includes  in  many  cases 
a  greatly  increased  flow  of  saliva.  In  so  far  as 
the  lime-water,  by  its  alkalinity,  may  correct  the 
stomach  disturbance,  it  will  be  beneficial.  It  does 
not  benefit  through  its  lime  constituent,  we  be- 
lieve, any  more  than  another  alkali  would  do. 
Similarly,  we  think  the  lime-water  might  be  use- 
ful as  a  mouth  wash.  Both  of  these  suggestions 
are  applications  of  the  general  indication  under 
the  circumstances,  which  are  to  keep  the  stomach 
in  as  good  condition  as  possible  and  to  pay  extra 
attention  to  the  teeth.  For  both,  great  care  in 
dietary  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  the  lime- 
water  is  used  it  is  most  convenient  to  take  that  of 
the  ordinary  pharmaceutical  strength;  two  to  four 


tablespoonfuls  daily  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time 
without  harm,  as  the  proportion  of  lime  is  very 
minute.    Sometimes  it  favors  constipation. 

A  Choice  of  Evils. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

Do  you  consider  it  wise  to  take  up  children  every 
evening  at  ten  o'clock  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
wake  and  get  up  in  the  night  themselves  when  it  is 
necessary  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  breaking  up  this 
habit  when  they  reach  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  ? 
Please  advise  one  who  finds  it  quite  a  task  to  take 
up  five  children,  and  would  like,  if  possible,  to  omit 
this  ceremony.  ANXIOUS. 

Practically  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  if  a  young 
child  is  not  so  taken  up  one  of  two  things  is 
pretty  sure  to  happen,  either  its  sleep  is  disturbed 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  making 
water,  or,  what  is  far  commoner,  the  bladder  re- 
lieves itself  during  the  profound  sleep  of  the 
child.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  food  is  less 
liquid  and  the  amount  of  urine  is  less  relatively 
to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  bladder.  If  a 
little  time  elapses  between  the  evening  meal  and 
bed-time,  the  child  may  be  able  to  pass  urine  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  and  then  go  until  morning, 
and  the  need  of  taking  it  up  ceases.  But  on  the 
whole  the  taking  up  is  the  least  evil  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Night  Clothing. 

To  the  Editor  3^ Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  consider  the 
best  way  of  dressing  for  the  night  a  child  two  years 
old  ?  She  kicks  the  bed  clothing  off  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  over  her,  and  as  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  I 
wish  to  know  how  to  keep  her  comfortable. 

S.  C.  L. 

Indianapolis. 

For  such  children  we  prefer  a  flannel  night- 
gown long  enough  to  reach  quite  a  distance  below 
the  feet,  and  if  necessary  the  bottom  may  be 
made  to  button  up.  But  the  clothes  can  be  kept 
upon  a  very  restless  child  by  sewing  tapes  to  the 
first  blanket  and  tying  them  to  convenient  parts 
of  the  crib.  The  outer  bed  clothing  will  not  need 
tying.   

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

A  Brooklyn  A/other. — There  is,  we  believe,  no 
drug  that  is  of  much  value  as  a  galactagogue,  and 
beyond  suitable  food  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
breast  by  nursing  we  recommend  nothing.  Your 
age  probably  has  some  influence  in  making  your 
milk  scanty,  but  is  probably  not  the  only  cause. — 
You  can  put  the  child  into  short  clothes  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  use  its  legs  vigorously. 

A.  S.  B.,  Veniitra,  Cal.—  Babyhood  does  not 
recommend  the  book  you  mention. 

Faithful  Reader,  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.— 
So  long  as  your  child  has  but  four  teeth  we  do  not 
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see  how  he  would  be  benefited  by  giving  him 
meat  to  eat,  and  we  believe  that  he  would  be  in- 
jured by  giving  him  potatoes  or  other  similar 
things.  Of  the  list  you  give,  we  would  say  he 
might  have  the  strained  oatmeal,  the  juice  of 
steak,  rare,  in  addition  to  his  present  diet.  The 
egg  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  The  apple-sauce 
or  baked  apple  only  as  a  laxative  if  needed.  The 
cornmeal  mush,  oyster  soup,  scraped  apple  and 
tomato  we  should  refuse. 

A.  McR.  V.,  Monroe,  N.  C—  We  advocate 
weaning  at  one  year,  as  a  rule,  because,  as  a  rule 
again,  the  child  is  not  then  properly  nourished  by 
the  breast  alone,  and  if  in  good  health,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  do  better  on  a  systematic  diet  than 
upon  one  which  is  mixed  up  with — and  this  is 
what  it  usually  comes  to — irregular  lunches  on  the 
breast.  "  Flour  ball  "  is  common  flour  tied  in  a 
bag  and  boiled  a  long  time  until  the  starch  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  The  time  re- 
quired varies  with  the  amount  of  flour  used  at 
once.  Five  pounds  might  take  four  days,  ten 
pounds  a  week,  the  water  boiling  most  of  the  time 
that  the  fire  was  active  in  the  day.  The  horny 
rind  is  then  cut  off  and  the  interior  grated  and  used 
to  thicken  milk  for  food.  For  a  child  over  six 
months,  put  about  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 


the  grated  flour  in  a  pint  of  barley  water,  boil  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Use  this  solution  to  dilute 
the  milk.  We  do  think  your  child  would  be  better 
if  weaned  at  night.  The  diet  for  a  child  whose 
bowels  are  so  much  out  of  order  as  his,  ought  to 
be  arranged  by  your  physician. 

A  Young  Mother,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  Ordi- 
nal ily  when  a  child  is  habitually  constipated,  the 
oatmeal  is  better  than  the  barley.  If  diarrhcea 
exists  the  reverse  is  true.  The  nutritive  value  is 
not  very  different.  Any  really  good  oatmeal 
that  contains  whole  grain,  will  do.  The  eye  trouble 
described  was  evidently  an  attack  of  conjunctivitis. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  disease  passed 
away  would  seem  to  indicate,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
the  child  was  not  scrofulous. 

An  Inexperienced  Mother,  Harlsville,  Mass. — 
Babyhood  believes  that  until  teeth  come  it  is 
useless  to  give  anything  requiring  chewing.  Prop- 
erly prepared  thin  gruels  of  oatmeal  or  graham 
flour,  used  to  mix  with  milk,  are  entirely  in  order. 
So,  too,  at  the  age  of  your  child  (twelve  months  or 
thereabouts),  broths  may  be  desirable,  but  not 
necessarily  so. 

C.  A.  IV.,  New  York. — To  the  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  put,  we  cannot  make  any  defi- 
nite answer. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Power  of  the  Face. 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the 
simple  and  solemn  earnestness  with  which  chil-  j 
dren  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  They  know  by 
an  instinct  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmis- 
takable signal  of  what  they  have  to  expect.  It  is 
as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that  open  dial  of  muscle 
and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye  and  mouth,  to 
mock  all  schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a 
certain  amount  of  mutual  acquaintance  between 
all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confidence  or  suspicion. 
All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever 
sending  their  swift  demonstrations  to  that  public 
indicator.  It  is  the  unguarded  rendezvous  of  all 
the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart.  It  is  the 
public  playground  of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  pas- 
sion. 

A  teacher  has  only  partially  comprehended 
the  familiar  powers  of  his  place,  who  has  left  out 
the  lessons  of  his  own  countenance.  There  is  a 
perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils  study  as  un- 
consciously as  he  exhibits  it.    His  plans  will  mis- 


carry, if  he  expects  a  genial  and  nourishing 
session,  when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker  than 
the  blackboard.  And  very  often  he  may  fail  en- 
tirely to  account  for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sym- 
pathetic progress,  which  was  really  due  to  the 
bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtures 
glancing  unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly 
interwoven  in  the  lines  of  frankness  and  good-will 
about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its  regal 
power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a  school- 
room. He  answers  a  score  of  questions,  or 
anticipates  them,  by  a  glance.  "  The  human 
countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is 
no  single  dress,  but  wardrobes  of  costumes  in- 
numerable. All  the  legions  of  desires  and  hopes 
have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at  hand.  It  is 
the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again 
into  current  life  when  the  hour  is  past.  There  it 
is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy-red;  there 
lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks 
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varthy  ;  there  hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ; 
there  jealousy  picks  from  its  own  drawer  its  bodice 
of  settled  green;  there  anger  clothes  itself  in  black, 
and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the  dead  ;  there 
hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest,  and  takes  all  their 
dresses  by  turns;  sorrow  and  penitence,  too,  have 
sackcloth  there ;  and  genius  and  inspiration,  in 
immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  un- 
sought halo,  stand  forth  in  the  supremacy  of 
light." 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than 
nature  made  him  to  look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct 
his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face  into  beauty 
by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his  counten- 
ance to  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  that  some  faces,  plainest  by  the  rules 
of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dignity 
and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we 
love  to  look  at,  over  and  over  again,  must  be  the 
really  beautiful  faces  ;  and  these  are  the  faces  of 
lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or 
Apollo.  Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Bishop 
Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  intercede  with  the 
Emperor,  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch, 
"  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual 
power."  This  kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real  kind, 
is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as  it  is,  will  shine 
through.  But  the  completeness  of  that  trans- 
formed expression  will  be  seen  only  where  the 
long  patience  of  self-control,  and  the  holiest  sin- 
cerity of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish 
principle,  have  wrought  their  interior  work,  mold- 
ing the  inner  man  into  a  nobleness  that  the  out- 
ward shape  may  honestly  image. — Prof.  F.  D. 
Huntington,  in  American  Journal  of  Education. 


Foes  in  the  Household. 

No  book  ought  ever  to  come  into  a  child's 
liands  that  has  not  first  been  read  by  the  father 
or  mother,  or  the  character  of  which  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  as  matter  of  trustworthy 
report.  The  more  intelligent  a  parent  is,  the 
more  rigid  will  be  this  inspection.  He  will  not  be 
content  with  the  assurance  that  a  book  is  free  from 
impurity  ;  he  will  insist  that  a  book  be  also  sound, 
true  and  healthy  in  tone.  Impure  books  abound; 
but,  fortunately,  they  wear  vice  on  their  very 
faces,  and  it  is  easy  to  shut  the  door  on  them. 
Peril  of  a  more  subtle,  if  of  a  less  deadly  kind, 
comes  from  another  quarter,  and  is  often  over- 
looked. Hosts  of  children  are  reading  books  to- 
day which  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
because,  although  good  in  intention,  they  are 


morbid,  unhealthy  and  untrue  in  teaching  and 
illustration. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  so-called  "  religious 
reading  "  which  a  wise  parent  will  carefully  keep 
out  of  the  house,  because  of  its  sentimental,  un- 
real and  essentially  untrue  presentation  of  the 
most  serious  themes.  The  puerile  materialism  of 
many  books  which  get  into  Sunday-school 
libraries  is  a  thing  to  guard  against  as  one  would 
protect  a  child  from  disease.  Sound,  healthy, 
noble,  natural  ideas  of  religious  things  are  of  the 
utmost  moment,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  them 
in  books  for  children  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
perplexities  of  parenthood.  To  give  a  child  a 
true  and  noble  thought  of  God  and  its  own  life, 
a  thought  which  will  deepen  with  knowledge  and 
widen  with  experience,  without  forcing,  later  on, 
the  painful  and  dangerous  process  of  doubt  and 
reconstruction,  is  a  duty  which  no  intelligent 
father  and  mother  will  surrender  to  another. 
Above  all  things,  keep  books  which  teach  religion 
on  a  low  plane,  or  present  it  as  a  morbid  experi- 
ence, or  vulgarize  it  by  familiarity,  or  falsify  it 
by  untrue  illustration,  off  your  table  and  out  of 
your  house. 

An  immoral  book  is  not  necessarily  a  shocking 
book  ;  but  it  is  always  an  untrue  book.  There 
are  more  immoral  books  in  the  hands  of  children 
than  parents  suspect,  for  the  reason  that  many 
people  confound  the  substance  of  immorality 
with  its  representations.  There  are  numberless 
episodes  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
numberless  great  works  of  literature,  which  por- 
tray immorality,  and  which  are  yet  profoundly 
moral,  because  they  exhibit  the  working  out  of 
sin  into  its  inevitable  losses  and  penalties.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of  books  which 
do  not  touch  flagrant  sin  of  any  sort,  but  which 
are  both  immoral  and  demoralizing,  because  they 
are  untrue  pictures  of  life  ;  because  they  furnish 
low  instead  of  high  motives  of  action  ;  because 
they  separate  actions  from  their  consequences  ; 
because  they  substitute  a  weak  sentimentalism  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  deep  principles  ;  because 
they  make  an  easy  and  magical  thing  of  some- 
thing which  all  experience  declares  to  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  to  be  attained  only  by  patient  and 
faithful  struggle. 

A  story  which  deals  honestly  with  repulsive 
sins,  and  shows  how  they  issue  in  inevitable 
misery  and  degradation,  is  not  a  book  for 
children,  but  at  bottom  it  may  be  a  much  more 
moral  work  than  one  in  which  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  real  life  fade  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  sen- 
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timentalism.  Stories  for  children  of  a  distinctively 
religious  tendency  need  especially  to  be  scruti- 
nized with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  no  book  should 
ever  go  into  a  child's  hands  which  substitutes 
familiarity  for  reverence,  a  magical  piety  for 
downright  faithful  living  and  working,  and  an 
abnormal  experience  for  sound,  healthy,  natural 
growth. — Christian  Union. 


When  Sleepy-Time  Comes. 

Do  you  fancy  our  Rob  goes  to  bed  ?  Indeed,  no ! 
But  he  stops  his  stick  horse,  with  a  very  loud 
"  whoa !" 

Just  in  front  of  my  chair,  for  a  second  or  so, 

When  the  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  eight, 
As  he  says,  "Mrs.  May,  now  the  dark's  coming 
down, 

I  must  hurry  along,  ma'am,  to  Happy-dream 
town. 

There's  a  river  to  cross,  and,  you  know,  I  might 
drown 

If  I  dared  any  longer  to  wait." 

Perhaps  five  minutes  later  I  find  him  in  bed, 
With  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  dear  curly 
head. 

He  is  really  quite  ill,  so  the  doctor  has  said, 

But  his  merry  eyes  twinkle  with  fun. 
So,  at  once,  I'm  a  hospital  nurse,  understand, 
And  I  sit  by  his  side,  smoothing  softly  his  hand, 
Until  soon,  very  soon,  he  is  safe  in  the  land 
Where  his  journeys  in  dreams  are  begun. 

There  are  times  when  together  the  mountains  we 
climb 

(It  is  only  the  staircase,  you  know,  every  time), 
And  our  journey  begins  at  the  instant  the  chime 

Of  the  clock  on  the  mantel  says  eight. 
Or  my  Rob's  engineering  a  passenger-train. 
Which  was  stopped  at  a  station  so  near  the  home 
lane, 

That  it  finds  me,  a  traveler  caught  in  the  rain, 
Who  is  very  glad  not  to  be  late. 

And  my  little  boy  knows  it  is  all  make-believe, 
But  it  helps  him,  you  see,  not  to  worry  and  grieve 
When  the  time  has  arrived  all  his  playthings  to 
leave, 

And  to  yield  to  his  go-to-bed  fate. 
Who  am  I?    Oh,  his  mamma,  you  know,  "  Mrs. 
May," 

And  his  partner  in  planning  this  nice  little  way 
Which  so  happily  closes  the  long,  happy  day 
When  the  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  eight. 

— Patlv  Caryl,  in  Hotiseivife. 


Modern  Methods  in  the  Country  Home. 

It  is  very  important  on  several  accounts  for 
every  farmer  to  provide  pleasant  attractions  for 
his  home,  especially  if  he  has  children  growing 
up  and  he  wishes  to  increase  their  taste  for  the 
charms  of  country  life.  The  following  dozen 
requisites  should  not  be  omitted:  (i)  A  dry  and 
healthy  situation  for  the  house.  (2)  Suitable 
walks  to  the  barn,  and  around  to  its  doors  and 
gates.  (3)  A  neat  appearance  of  the  dwelling 
outside,  and  the  homelike  comforts  within.  (4) 
A  smooth  lawn  around  the  dwelling,  with  a  few 
ornamental  and  graceful  shrubs,  if  the  space  is 
small,  and  shade-trees  if  it  is  large.  (5)  Secure 
pure  air,  with  nothing  to  impart  bad  odors.  (6) 
Provide  enough  fruit  to  give  a  home  supply 
through  the  whole  twelve  months.  (7)  Have  a 
neat  and  productive  garden,  kept  in  good  order. 
(8)  Let  everything  be  marked  with  neatness 
instead  of  disorder  and  waste.  (9)  Never  board 
hired  men,  but  provide  them  neat  and  cheap  cot- 
tages to  board  themselves.  (10)  Assist  the  young 
members  of  the  family  in  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
collecting  specimens,  and  in  sketching  and  draw- 
ing. (11)  Provide  a  home  museum  and  library, 
for  leisure  time  and  rainy  days.  (12)  And,  most 
valuable  of  all,  cultivate  those  benign  virtues 
which  produce  pleasant  and  kind  faces  in  the 
occupants  of  home.  —  Country  Gentleman. 


Table-Ware  and  Naperyfor  Children. 

It  will  be  found  a  real  help,  besides  being  a 
pleasure  for  the  little  ones,  to  provide  a  special 
cup,  plate,  spoon  and  so  on  for  each  child. 
Lovely  bread  and  milk  sets,  consisting  of  plate, 
bowl  and  pitcher,  can  now  be  bought  for  two 
dollars,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  artist  friend  proficient  in  the  art  of  china 
painting  can  easily  obtain  such  a  set  with  original 
designs.  Plates  with  the  alphabet,  or  perhaps 
illustrating  some  fairy  story,  or  maybe  a  geog- 
raphy lesson  in  the  form  of  a  map  of  the  State  ir> 
which  the  child  lives,  or  some  historical  event 
pictured  so  as  to  tell  a  story  ;  indeed  there  are  a 
thousand  subjects  for  such  a  purpose. 

If  you  have  no  artist  friend,  cannot  do  it  your- 
self and  know  of  no  one  who  can,  it  would  not  be 
much  of  a  task  to  get  from  some  art  store  or 
paper  the  address  of  some  good  china-decorator. 
If  you  wish  to  have  a  certain  subject  pictured, 
suggest  to  the  artist  to  begin  with  the  first  scene 
on  the  plate,  continue  the  story  on  the  bowl  and 
finish  it  on  the  pitcher.   My  first  Bible  lesson  was 
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learnt  from  my  porridge-plate,  on  which  there 
was  a  series  of  rude  pictures  illustrating  the  life 
of  Joseph. 

Children's  silver-ware  is  very 'elaborate  now, 
but  plain,  not  too  heavy  silver,  is  preferable.  The 
bread  and  milk  spoon  is  a  little  larger  and  flatter 
than  an  ordinary  teaspoon  and  has  rather  blunt 
edges  so  as  not  to  cut  the  child's  mouth.  The 
knife  and  fork  are  of  course  small,  while  the 
push-fork  intended  for  small  children  to  use  in 
place  of  their  fingers  to  push  the  food  into  a  spoon 
is  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  It  is  simply 
a  bar  of  twisted  or  plain  silver  about  five  inches 
long  with  a  little  cross-bar  at  one  end.  Some 
children  are  made  to  use  a  crust  of  bread  for  a 
push-fork,  which  is  certainly  better  than  the 
fingers. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  use  a  napkin  it  should 
have  its  napkin-ring  and  be  taught  to  fold  and 
put  the  napkin  in  it.  And  no  one  can  object  to  a 
silver  mug  or  cup.  Ornamented  bibs  are  almost 
too  universally  used  to  need  mentioning,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  that  is  to  see  that  they  are  always  clean— one 
for  each  meal  if  necessary.  If  you  put  a  soiled 
bib  on  a  child,  it  will  make,  most  certainly,  an  un- 
pleasant impression,  not  only  on  the  child  but  on 
those  present,  and  the  child  will  be  very  much 
less  apt  to  be  careful. 

Children's  napkins  are  of  course  smaller  and 
need  not  be  so  fine  as  those  for  the  table.  Do 
not  permit  a  soiled  napkin  any  more  than  a  soiled 
bib  to  be  given  to  a  child.  Many  will  say  that  is 
nonsense,  but  those  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
clean  table  linen,  as  well  as  clean  clothes,  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  any  child. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  napkin  or  cloth 
under  the  plate  to  protect  the  tablecloth  from 
=tray  bits  of  food.  These  are  best  plain,  without 
embroidery  or  fringe  of  any  kind. 

A  crying  child,  a  sulky  chiid,  a  noisy  child  or 
a  dirty  child  is  not  to  be  endured  at  table  at  all, 
and  no  parent  should  want  such.  But  a  neat, 
well-behaved  child  is  always  a  pleasant  addition, 
and  there  are  few  men  or  women  who  are  not 
willing  to  add  the  word  of  praise  to  such  an  addi- 
tion. But  there  is  one  thing  to  remember,  chil- 
dren cannot  always  act  just  so — not  even  their 
parents  do  — and  great  but  judicious  allowance 
should  be  made  for  them.  Often  when  they  are 
irritable  and  unmanageable  it  is  because  the)  are 
sick  and  quite  unable  to  control  themselves,  it  5s 
then  best  that  they  should  be  removed  at  once, 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  oc  being  dis- 


obedient. And  they  should  also  be  taught  to  be 
as  polite  to  one  another  as  to  other  people. — Mary 
B.  Munroc,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Sister  and  Brother. 

Although  the  tie  between  brother  and  sister 
is  naturally  strong,  we  believe  its  power  for  good 
can  be  greatly  strengthened  by  cultivation. 
Browning  says, 

I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's  love  exceeds 
All  the  world's  love  in  its  unworldliness  ; 
but  girls  rarely  discover  this  truth  during  the 
years  that  they  are  growing  up  with  their  bro- 
thers in  the  household.  Nor  do  the  boys  appre- 
ciate their  sisters  during  this  period,  when  their 
characters  are,  as  yet,  unformed,  and  this  is  the 
age  when  the  bond  between  them  is  in  danger  of 
being  weakened.  If  parents,  however,  are  on  the 
watch  to  check  any  such  tendency,  the  fraternal 
and  sisterly  relationship  may  develop  into  a  love 
as  beautiful  as  that  between  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  The  time  may  come,  later  in  life,  the 
parents  perhaps  having  died,  when  the  brother 
and  sister  will  be  all  the  world  to  each  other. 
Let  them  learn  a  lesson  of  mutual  trust  and  de- 
pendence as  early  as  possible.  Girls  need  to 
understand  what  a  restraining  influence  they  can 
have  over  a  brother  in  the  crucial  years  when  he 
begins  active  life,  and  before  he  has  made  a  new 
home  for  himself.  The  temptations  which  then 
assail  him  are  often  frightful,  and  not  even  a 
mother  can  come  so  close  in  sympathy  and  help 
as  a  true  and  loving  sister. — Congregationalist. 


How  Babies'  Feet  are  Spoiled. 

"Now  stamp  down  your  foot,  dear.  That's  it. 
That  shoe  is  too  large.  Let  me  see  a  size  smaller." 

"Really,  madam,  if  you  take  my  advice,"  be- 
gan the  shoemaker,  but  madam  cut  him  off  with — 

"  I  want  a  smaller  shoe.  That  one  fits  like 
a  sack." 

The  smaller  shoes  were  put  on  the  child,  a 
pretty  little  tot  of  about  two  years  of  age.  They 
fitted  tightly  and  showed  that  the  foot  was  a  very 
small  one,  but  they  pinched  the  child  and  made 
it  cry. 

"  Mothers  exhibit  more  vanity  than  judgment 
in  their  selection  of  shoes  for  their  young  chil- 
drer, "  said  the  shoe  dealer,  after  the  lady  had  dis- 
appeared, to  i ,  •  rtfponter  who  wanted  a  pair  of 
russet  ties.'  '  ' 1  Cn^  #jil  bring  her  baby  here  and 
try  a  pair  of  shoes  0.1  it  that  will  look  '  real 
swelt      I  know  what  that  means  and  am  always 
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sorry  for  the  baby,  who  is  usually  in  its  first  short 
dress,  and  as  skittish  as  an  old  maid  about  having 
its  feet  interfered  with.  I  don't  say  I  am  going  to 
put  a  shoe  on  it  a  size  larger  than  the  foot  seems, 
but  I  do  ;  at  least  I  get  it  on  as  well  as  one  can 
when  the  foot  is  operated  by  a  perpetual  motion 
power.  Then  I  trust  to  the  mother's  sense  for 
results.  If  it's  her  first  baby  she  will  be  indignant 
and  say  that  she  does  not  want  the  treasure  to 
look  sloppy  in  his  shoes.  They  must  fit  exactly 
or  she  won't  take  them.  I  tell  her  that  the  child's 
weight  will  push  the  foot  out  at  least  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  and  that  the  shoe  is  just  right.  If  she 
objects  again  I  give  up  and  find  what  she  wants. 
The  little  foot  is  squeezed  into  a  tight  shoe  and 
the  baby  objects  by  squalling.  She  says  the  seraph 
is  teething  or  hasn't  had  its  usual  nap,  and  de- 
clares the  shoes  are  just  lovely  and  papa  will  be 
delighted. 

"  The  chances  are  that  when  she  wants  another 
pair  she  will  leave  the  baby  at  home,  and  bring 
down  the  old  pair  literally  burst  out  at  the  toes. 
She  wants  several  pairs  to  take  home  for  trial,  and 
I  notice  that  the  only  ones  I  consider  unsuitable 
she  selects.  Children  would  have  better  looking 
feet  if  they  had  wise  mothers,  and  the  fault  lies  in 
the  first  shoes  worn.  One  pair  too  short  will  ruin 
the  feet,  no  matter  how  loose  subsequent  ones 
may  be." 

"  Then  some  women  accept  your  advice?" 

"Yes,  after  the  little  people  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  corns  and  bunions.  I  know  many 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years 
who  have  both  these  afflictions  because  their 
mothers  wanted  them  to  look  cute." 

"Is  there  no  change  in  the  shape  of  children's 
shoes  ?" 

"  None.  There  can't  well  be,  because  the  sole 
must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear.  Square  toes  are  preferred  to  round,  because 
they  allow  freer  development  of  the  toes.  In 
European  countries  they  make  very  stylish  shoes 
for  children.  They  will  have  heels,  pointed  toes, 
patent  leather  tips  and  so  forth.  Some  mothers 
buy  them  here,  but  the  plain  common  sense  shoe 


is  the  best,  and  the  children,  when  they  grow  up, 
will  appreciate  the  fact  by  ha  ving  perfectly  formed 
feet,  free  from  corns.  The  spring  heel  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  is  now  worn  by  children  as  young 
as  two  years  old,  but  is  more  fashionable  for  chil- 
dren in  their  teens.  It  is  nothing  but  a  strip  of 
leather  inserted  between  the  sole  and  that  part  of 
the  shoe  pressed  by  the  wearer's  heel.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  smaller  than  No.  8  is  made  with  a 
regular  heel,  and  that  on  the  common  sense  plan — 
low  and  broad." 

"  How  are  babies'  shoes  numbered  ?" 

"  No.  4  is  the  first  size  out  of  babyhood.  No.  o 
has  a  soft  sole  of  white  kid  and  pasteboard,  and  is 
the  successor  of  the  knit  wool  boots  that  are  worn 
by  babies  in  long  dresses.  Nos  I,  2  and  3  have 
what  is  called  the  turned  sole,  sewed  together  on 
the  wrong  side  and  turned  out.  There  are  from 
four  to  five  buttons  on  the  side,  and  a  black  tassel 
is  now  fastened  at  the  top  in  front.  The  latest  is 
to  have  a  vamp  of  French  kid,  with  calf  uppers, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a  half  boxed  round  toe, 
tipped  with  pxtent  leather. — New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 

A  Reminder  from  Headquarters. 

A  minister's  little  daughter  was  attending  her 
first  church  service,  at  which  her  lather  presided. 
She  had  never  seen  him  in  the  pulpit  before,  and, 
on  his  entrance  there,  her  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook her  and  she  piped  out  in  a  voice  expressive 
of  joyful  recognition:  "Why,  t-h-e-r-e's  my 
papa  up  in  that  box  !"  Avenging  propriety 
swept  down  upon  the  little  maiden,  and  for  a 
season  there  was  a  great  calm.  But  the  services 
were  grievously  long  to  such  a  wee  worshiper, 
and  she  became  very  restless,  walking  up  and 
down  the  pew  and  sighing  audibly.  Mamma 
whispered  comfortingly,  "  Papa's  almost  through, 
dear,"  whereupon  ensued  another  brief  period  of 
quiet;  but  it  was  not  to  last.  Tired  baby  nature 
had  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance,  and, 
by  and  by,  over  the  quiet  listeners  arose  a  little 
voice— clear  and  plaintive  and  coaxing — "Isn't 
you  most  froo,  papa?" — Toledo  Blade. 


